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PREFACE. 





HE history of the Tondaimans that will be found in 
| the work that is now offered to the public may be 
taken to be a history of the State such as was required to 
be got ready by the ruler of the State about eighty years ago. 
In June 1833, Sir William Blackburne, who had been for 
sixteen years Resident of the State, wrote from England 
to Raji Raghunatha Tondaiman Bahadur as follows :— 


“T wish much to have from you a History of your 
family, from the period the most remote that authentic 
documents can reach, detailing at length domestic and 
foreign occurrences, your services to the Naig princes of 
Madura and Trichinopoly in their wars, your acquisitions 
of Territory by their donations or by conquest, and detail- 
ing also with all the precision which may be possible, the 
services performed to the British Government in the Wars 
in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly and elsewhere, adher- 
ing always with rigid strictness to Truth.”’ 


It is hoped that the History in this book will be found 
to have been prepared on the lines laid down in the fore- 
going extract. 


I. The first chapter of the history deals with the pre- 
Tondaiman period. Information will be found in this 
chapte: on 

(1) the antiquities of the State—such as megalithic 
and earthenware tombs, caverns used as 
hermitages, rock-cut temples, use of Roman 
coins in ancient times, inscriptions and 
copperplates, 
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(2) the settlements of the several castes and tribes 
such as the Kurumbars, the Vellalars, ‘‘ the 
eighteen castes’, the Maravars, the Kallars, 
the Chettis, the Jains and the Brahmins, 

(3) the ancient divisions of the tract comprising the 
State and administration of these divisions 
in the days of Chola supremacy, 

(4) four lines of chieftains of whom no account will 
be found in any other book, the information 
given in this book having been collected mostly 
from inscriptions, 

(i) The Irukkuvéls of Kodumbalir, (in the 9th and 
10th centuries of the Christian era). See 
Appendix A. 

(ii) The Pallavarayars of Vaittur, Perungulir and 
Kalasamangalam (1312 A. D. to 1686 A. D.). 
See pp. 97-103 as also Appendix B. 

Qii) The Tévans of Straikkudi, (1378 A. D. to 

1608 A. D.). See pp. 82-84. 


(iv) The Tondaimans of Arantangi, (1426 A. D. to 
1529 A. D.). See pp. 84-86. 

(5) the Palayakars and their ways, the Kallar classes, 
their land, their ways and their chieftains, and 
the relations of the country powers to the 
Central authority at Madura and Trichinopoly. 

The materials for writing this chapter were mainly 

obtained from 

(a) old Tamil classics (published and unpublished); 

(6) old palm-leaf manuscript books and cadjan 
records ; 

(c) many copperplates, about one thousand inscrip- 
tions and a number of cadjan books and records, 
which were specially collected for this book by 
Mr. V. S. Vaidyanatha Aiyar, State Archeolo- 
gist, to whom my thanks are due, 
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II. In the second chapter of the history an aecount is 
given 

(1) of the settlement of the Tondaimans within the 
limits of the modern Pudukkéttai State ; 

(2) of their gradual rise to power by their successes 
in various parts of Southern India and exten- 
sion of dominion until they became rulers of 
Pudukkoéttai in 1686 A. D., proved themselves 
indispensable to the Nayak Kings at Trichino- 
poly and became practically independent in 
1728 A. D.; 

(3) of the spiritual Guru or Preceptor of the second 
ruler of the State, to whose blessings are 
ascribed all the prosperity of the Tondaimans; 

(4) of the Nawah’s invasion of Madura in 1732 ; 

(5) of the Civil War in the Nayak kingdom ; 

(6) of the invasions of the State by Chanda Sahib 
and Ananda Row of Tanjore in 1734; 

(7) of the sufferings caused in the Tondaimian’s land 
by these ; 

(8) of the invasions of the parts about Pudukkéttai 
by the Nizam and the Marattas in 1741 ; 

(9) of the help given to these by the Tondaimans, eéc. 


Among the books and papers that were consulted in 
drawing up this chapter may be mentioned 

(2) the Tondaimdn Vamsivali, a fairly reliable 
account in Telugu of the Tondaimans till 
1750 A. D., and several manuscript books in 
Tamil, 

(6) the old Manuals and the new Gazetteers of the 
surrounding districts, 

(c) the late Mr. A Venkat Row’s unpublished Manual 
of the State, 
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(d) and the most valuable Letters of the Madura 
Mission, of which the pertinent portions were 
very kindly and at great trouble translated for 
me into English from various Huropean 
languages by Rev. J. Castets, S. J., Parish 
Priest of Pudukk6ttai, to whom my heartiest 
thanks are due. These leiters explain several 
points which seemed obscure to the authors of 
the District Manuals and Gazetteers. 

III. ‘The third chapter deals with the relations of the 
rulers of Pudukkottai with the Nawab of the Carnatic and 
the English. It shows 

(1) how the Nawab and the English were in extraordi- 
nary difficulties at Trichinopoly in 1752 and 
in the Second Mysore War, and how the Tondai- 
m4n gave them the most effective help, 

(2) how in “the Poligar Wars”’, he gave the English 
the needful help and behaved so well as to 
inerit the commendation that ‘‘ indeed, in 
whatever point of view it was considered, the 
service which the Tondaiman had performed 
was of the highest value’”’, 

(3) how the Nawab was almost incessantly engaged 
in wars and how he never failed to apply to 
the Tondaimians for help, 

(4) how the Tondaimans sent armies after armies to 
help the Nawab and the English , 

(5) how the Tondaiman was rewarded with exemption 
from the payment of tribute and was treated 
with special favour by the Nawab and the 
English, 

(6) _ 7 Nawab exercised his rights as “ feudal 
ord ”’, 

(7) how the rulers of Ramnad, UdaiyArpdlayam, and 
some other States lost their sovereign rights, 
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(8) how the Nawab got jealous of the ever growing 
power of the English and wanted to check it, 
(9) how ultimately on account of the extraordinary 
debt in which he had managed to plunge 
himself, the Nawab had to transfer the Carnatic 
to the English, and so on. 
It is hoped that, in addition to a detailed account of 
the doings of the Tondaimians from 1751 to 1807 A. D., 
@ more interesting general outline of the history of the 
Carnatic in the latter half of the eighteenth century will 
be found in this book than in any other single volume. 


The materials for writing this chapter were got nainly 
from 

(.) the books and pamphlets that weie published 
in the 18th century (and in the 19th), relating 
to the Wars in Southern India and the armies 
that were employed in them, 

(b) Pudukkéttai Palace and Inam office records, 

(c) and the records of the highest value that were 
applied for by me and were very kindly sup- 
plied to the Pudukkottai Darbar by the Madras 
Government from the volumes of manuscripts 
of Military Country Correspondence and of 
Military Consultations in the Madras Central 
Records office. Wherever a summary is given 
of a letter bearing a certain date, the reader may 
be sure that a copy of the letter is with me. 


IV. The last chapter of the history deals with the 
internal organisation of the State from 1807 to 1913 A.D. 
and is based on the Palace records, the Darbar office 
records, the annual Administration Reports of the State 
and Special Reports written occasionally by the Residents 
and Political Agents of Pudukkottai. I may mention 
that the account (pp. 445-484) of the present ruler of the 
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State, His Hiauyess Sai BrigapaMBa Das Raya Sir Marranpa 
Buyarrava TONDAIMAN BaHaDuR, G.C.1 E., was written by 
Mr. B. V. Kameswara Aiyar, to whom the Darbar assigned 
the work. 


V. Iam extremely thankful to the Darbar for their 
kindness in entrusting the work to me, which I have tried 
to complete as well as I can. I have to thank Mr. 
G. T. H. Bracken, 1.c.s., and M.R. Ry. Vijaya Raghunatha 
Durai Raja Avargal, Dewan of the State, for their great 
kindness in reading the proofs and suggesting improve- 
nents. I have also to thank various other gentlemen for 
helping me with suggestions for improving the work. 


A photo containing the likenesses of the Nawab 
Muhammad Ali and Major Lawrence was_ kindly 
furnished to the Dewan by the Prince of Arcot, to whom 
our thanks are due. A photo of Sir William Blackburne 
was kindly obtained for me by my friend, Mr. G. Rama 
Ayyangar, Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools, Madras 
Range, from the Palace at Tiruvidaimarudur through Mr. 
P. C. Tiruvenkatdicharidr, Sub-Judge of Tanjore. To 
both these gentlemen also my best thanks are due. 


A special note must be made of the very great help 
that I have received in preparing the manuscripts of the 
book from Mr. A. Ramachandra Aiyar, Teacher of the 
Maharajah’s College, Pudukkottai, and for a long time my 
clerk. 


I have finally to thank Mr. 8. Narayanaswami Aiyar, 
Superintendent of Printing and Stationery, for his uniform 
courtesy to me while the volume was in the Press and for 
the neatness of execution which it exhibits, 


Sulamangalam, 
January 8, 1916. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 
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HE fine bridge over the rivulet Manzanares at the 
entrance to Madrid, the capital of Spain, has been 
the subject of some sarcasm. Of the travellers that have 
spoken in raillery of the bridge, one is said to have remarked 
that he had seen many rivers without bridges, but that at 
Madrid he saw a bridge without a river. Another is 
stated to have expressed himself more tersely in the words 
‘‘ More water or less bridge.*’ Similar remarks might be 
made of this voluine of ove: 500 pages. Some might say 
‘Show us the Pudukkottai State, for which we have 
here a history of this size’. And some others might curtly 
remark ‘‘ More area or less bulk.”’ 


Using the expressive, if not elegant, language of the 
critical commentators on Tamil classics, I may say that 
those that offer such remarks are “ 2 Dwar’ or ignorant 
men. The history will speak for itself and amply justify 
the length of the narrative. Two or three facts may 
however be mentioned here to show that the State is 
not in reality as small as it may seem. 


I. It will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
show another State or a portion of the British territory 
of the size of Pudukkottai (about 1200 sq. miles) or of 
several times its size, that contains 

(1) a historic river like the Vell4r, which formed the 
traditional boundary first between the Chdlas 
and the Pindyas and afterwards between the 
Konddu and the Kdénddu Vellalars, who for a 
long time lived in the modern Pudukkottai 
territory in peace, plenty and prosperity and 
afterwards by their intestine quarrels weakened 
themselves and led to the settlement in their 
Jand of the Maravars and the Kallars ; 
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(2) two caves or caverns which were used in very 
ancient times as hermitages by Buddhist and 


Jain ascetics ; 


(3) hundreds of dolmens or “‘sepulchral urns "5 
pointing to the tract as afield of early civili- 


sation ; 


(4) fifteen rock-cut temples which were excavated 
between 600 A. D. and 800 A.J). and many of 
which contain inscriptions of the time of the 
Pallava rulers ; 


(5) a large number of ruined Jain temples and monas- 
teres ; 


(6) exquisite architectural work as at Madattukkovil 
and Tirukkulambur, which is in no way in- 
ferior, with reference to the conception and 
execution of designs, to any other in Southern 
India ; 


(7) and about 1,000 inscriptions, including a Brahmi 
inscription of the second century B. C., several 
inscriptions of the time of the Pallava kings, 
and hundreds of inscriptions relating to the 
Chélas, the Pandyas and the Vijayanagar 
kings. 


I may mention that the Hon’ble M. R. Ry. Dewan 
Bahadur L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai Avargal, who has 
made a special study of the Pandya inscriptions, has stated 
that ‘‘to give an idea of the value of Pudukkéttai inscrip- 
tions, it will be sufficient to state that while in the Madras 
Presidency about 120 dated inscriptions have been dis- 
covered up to date for the Pandyas of the 13th century, in 
Pudukkéttai alone there are 80 additional inscriptions of 
the same class and period, ” 
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TT. At the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
there were a large number of more or less independent 
States in the Tamil land, such as Tanjore, Ramnad, 
Udaiyarpdlayam and Aravakkuricchi, each of which was 
more powerful at the time than the State of Pudukkéttai., 
In about one hundred years from that time, all these 
‘country powers’ had gone, leaving Pudukkéttai as the 


only Tamil State. 


I believe that this reinarkable fact deserves detailed 
consideration and explanation. 


III. Pudukkéttai enjoys the rare honour of not having 
a pie of tribute to pay. And this honour the State has 
enjoyed for the last 160 years. Further in the voluminous 
correspondence in the latter half of the 18th century 
between the Nawab of the Carnatic and the Madras 
Presidency or Government, we find all the country powers 
taken to task by the Nawab except the rulers of Puduk- 
kéttai, whom he always called his ‘“‘ true and steadfast 
allies’? and who, we find, ‘‘ were honoured by being given 
seats near the relatives of the Nawab.’’ And we know 
that a Tondaim4n ruler received from the English in 18038 
a free gift of atract of land that yielded at the time an 
annual revenue of Rs. 75,000. Why was such special favour 
shown to the Tondaimans by the Nawab and the English ? 
The reason is not far to seek. From the very moment of the 
connection of Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaimin with 
the Nawab and the English in 1751, we find the Tondaimans 
unshaken in their loyalty to these. There were in all about 
twenty wars in Southern I[ndia between 1751 A. D. and 
1801 A. D., and there was hardly a single war in which 
the TondaimAns, in spite of their small sized State, did not 
send effective help to the Nawab and the English and win 


their (repeated) thanks. 
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It wag the Tondaimans that were pre-eminently 
faithful 
(i) when, to use the words of Col. Malleson, the 
well-known writer of several valuable works on Indian 
history, ‘‘ Trichinopoly seemed to be at its last gasp in 
1752”; 

(ii) again when,in the Second Mysore War, to use 
the language of Swartz, the worthy Protestant missionary 
at Tanjore, ‘‘it seemed all the country people wished for 
a change’’, ‘ Udaiyarpdlayam, Ramnad, Sivaganga, 
Tinnevelly and Madura were all up in arms against the 
English ’’, and Tanjore ‘‘ was suspected °’; 

(iii) and finally, when in ‘the Poligar Wars”’, 
Madura and Tinnevelly were all ablaze in rebellion, and 
the Company, in the language of a Governor of Madras, 
‘needed the Tondaiman’s attachment and fidelity for 
staying the effusion of blood and restoring peace and 
order in the place of anarchy and confusion ’’. 


In the language of another Governor of Madras, 
‘‘innumerable instances can be given of the solicitude 
and anxiety of the Tondaimans to further the interests and 
prosperity of the English ’’, and their services cannot be 
better summarised than in the words of Captain Fyfe, 
Resident of Pudukkottai, who in 1828 wrote to the 
Madras Government as follows :— 


‘‘Itis impossible for any servant of the Company 
not to feel the greatest regard and respect for the Tondai- 
man family. In prosperity or adversity, from the earliest 
period of our connection with them, they have never failed 
us; neither considerations of danger nor allurements of 
advantage have ever induced them to swerve from their 
allegiance ; and their services sometimes in very critical 
circumstances, when we were struggling for Empire, have 
been eloquently recorded in the pages of history”. . 
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Such extraordinary services certainly deserve to be 
narrated at some length. 


IV. Again, as Sir William Blackburne, who knew 
the relations of the English and the Tondaimans so well, 
wrote about 1830 to the Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, ‘‘the actual condition of 
the Tondaiman family presents to the world a prominent 
and living example of the wisdom and disinterestedness of 
the Company’s Government and of its ample performance 
of every promise made under prosperous or adverse cir- 
cumstances. The truly generous and notable conduct of 
the Company to this family in acknowledgment of its 
fidelity and devoted attachment for four successive genera- 
tions and of its valuable and always ready services in times 
of doubt and danger has established the reputation of the 
Company’s Government in the Southern Provinces of 
India on the most solid foundation’’. ‘It hasalso’’, Sir 
William added, ‘‘ very recently been the theme of applause 
in my presence in Paris by Oriental Literati, who are in no 
wise disposed, when not irresistably impelled by facts, 
to praise the British Sovereignty in India.” 


The book will thus be found to be a practical hand- 
book on ‘‘ Loyalty to the British and its rewards ”’. 


Further, in narrating the story of the foundation of 
the State, a good deal has had to be said about the setitle- 
ments in these parts of the Kallars and other tribes, the 
ways of the Palayakars, the general insecurity of life and 
property in their days, and their relations to the Nayak 
Kings of Madura. The book will thus le found to be ins 
way an introduction to the history of a portion of Southern 
India. 
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It is believed also that this book contains a better 
picture of the conditions of life and the manners and cus- 
toms of the eighteenth century than any other single 
volume. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Line 19, For ‘ Karéla’ read ‘ Kdnadu’, 

In the 5th line from the last for ‘Kumban’ read ‘ Kamban’. 

Line 27, For Jain read ‘first Buddhist and afterwards Jain’. 

Line 28, For ‘mound’ read ‘ plot of ground’, 

Line 21. After ‘Pillamangalam’ add ‘ Bring in here Appendix A’. 


Omit the last ten lines 
Omit the whole page and substitute Appendix B. 
Omit the first thirteen lines 


5th line. For ‘ Pallava Kings’ read ‘Chola Kings of whose domi- 
nion Tondaimandalam was a portion”. 

Sist line. For ‘ Kaledoscope’ ‘read Kaleidoscope’. 

Add ‘ Appendix C’ after ‘not known’ in the footnote. 

Line 29. Omit ‘a Siva temple and’. 

Line 17. After ‘ Karisalppatti’ add ‘see Appendix C’. 

Line 5 (from the last). After ‘Sittannavisal’ read ‘or Sénda- 
mangalam ’. 


Line 10. For Lingappa ‘ieee scat pra pisses Sérvaikar son 
son of Ramaswami Sérvaikar of Lingappa Sérvaikér. 


Last line. For ‘must have been’ read ‘ was’. 

Line 6 from the last. After ‘examined’ add ‘It cannot be traced in 
the Madras Central Record Office’, 

Line 34. For ‘recovered’ read ‘ covered ’. 

Line 8. For ‘vallayam ?’ read ‘vallayam or lance. See Dr. Cald- 
well’s History of Tinnevelly, p. 104’. 

Footnote. Last line. For ‘ Ventia’ read ‘ Valenti’, 

Line 21. For‘ ger’ read‘ ge@p’, 

Line 25. Before ‘ Kandy’ add ‘ The property of ’. 

Line 9. For ‘ Tirum&’ read ‘ Turuma ’, 


Nore 1. Some very minor errors, which can be easily detected by anybody, 


such as ‘af’ for ‘of’, ‘amoung’ for ‘among’, etc., have not been 
included in this list. 


Nore 2. Diacritical marks ’, ‘ and* have all been used to denote long 


vowels—long a, long e, long 7, long a, and long w. 


A 


GENERAL HISTORY 
OF THE 


PUDUKKOTTAI STATE. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 





PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 
ere eee 

osition and boundaries:—PupvuxKkétTTar is a Native State 
P lying between 10” 7’ and 11° 4’ N. latitude and 78° 25’ 
and 79° 12’ EK. longitude. It is bounded on the North by the 
Trickinopoly aud Tanjore Districts, on the West by the Trichino- 
poly District, on the South by the Ramnad District and on the 
Kast by the Tanjore District. By way of natural boundaries 
Pirdomalai in the South-west of the State an4 the Sevalur hills 
on the South for a few miles may be mentioned. The State 
has expanded hy conquests at different times and its boundaries 
are such as have been determined by the history of the State. 
This accounts also for several bits on different sides of the State 
being enclosed by the British territory, such as the tract 
containing Embal and Irumbaénddu vattams in the South-east, 
Kattathi and Kaliyirdénvidutbi bits in the East, Kémangalam 
nit ip the North-west and Palaikkuricchi in the West. The 
State has no sea-board, the nearest point in the State to the 

Bay of Bengal being about 12 miler therefrom. 


The State comprises an area of 1178 sqnare miles. Its 
greatest length from East to West is 52 miles and its greatest 
breadth from North to Sovth is 41 miles. It is the third in 
importance of the five Native States that have direct political 
relations with the Government of Madras. 


Taluks :—The State is divided into three Taluks, the Alan- 
gudi Taluk, the Kulatttr Taluk anc the Tiramayyam Taluk, 
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the headquarters of these Taluks being Alangudi, Kiranur near 
Kulattér and Tirnmayyam respectively. 


Etymology of the name :—Pudukkdtiat means ‘ New Fort’. 


Surface :—The surface may be described ss flat, except for a 
few rocks and hills which are described later on. 


Rivers :— Most of the so-called rivers of the State are only 
jungle streams that remain dry for the vrestest portion of the 
vear. 

1. The Vellér.—This is the longest stream in the State. 
It rises in the Vela (Gay) Malai in the Marungapuri tract to the 
west of the State and, after passing through Kadumiamalai, 
Péraiyur, Kadayakkudi and Valnad, falls into the Bay of Benyal 
to the north of Manamélkudi in the Tanjore District, after a 
course of about 85 miles. The river separates Tirmmoayyam Taluk 
on the South from the Kulattir and Alangndi Taluks on the 
North. The river is very torrential in its character, rising 
suddenly in high freshes of short dvoration which cut away the 
banks or excavate side channels. A mythical origin is ascribed 
to this river in a Sivasthala purdnam.s The stream is said ro 
have been sent down by Siva or the prayer of a King named 
Svétakétu for a river that would confer bliss (g6¢6) on those 
bathing in it. The river is supposed to get its name (Svétanadi= 
white river=GQaererr a) from the name of the king who brought 
itdown. Particular spots of this riverin this State are considered 
sacred,— like the portion of the river near Thiruvidaiydppatti, 
seven miles to the South-east of the town and Pushyatthurai. 
the portion almost directly to the south of the town, aad to these 
spots pilgrims resort for baths on days considered holy. The Vellar 
figured prominently in the early history of these parts, as it was 
taken to be the boundary between the Chéla and the Pandya king- 
doms, between the two tracts occupied respectively by the Konadu 
and the Kanadu Vellalars and afterwards between the Tanjore 
Rajas and the Sétupatis of Ramnad. The Nattukkéttai Chetts, 
who, on being oppressed by a Chole king, are said to have gone 
to the south of the Vellar and setcled down there, had laid down 
for themselves a rule, which they followed until very recently, not 
to build houses nor send their women to the north of the river. It is 
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said of the Valnad Chettis, who live to the north of the river, 
that they do not permit their women to go to the south of the 
river. 


The Kunddru (in Sanskrit Chandranadi) which fiows two 
miles to the south of the town is a runnel which takes its rise in 
the Kavinad tank and after a course of about five miles falls into 
the Vellar to the north-east of Kadayakkudi. 


The Pambaru (called in Sanskrit Sarpanadi) is the outflow 
of Perundurai tank in the Mélur tract of the Tirumayyam 
Taluk. it empties itself in the Marungur tank and, issuing from 
it and flowing in a south-easterly direction, joins the Vellér near 
Arantangi. It separates from it and flows again as an independent 
river and, dividing itself into five branches near Sundarapandiya- 
purain in the Tanjore District, falls into the Bay of Benyal. 


The Agnanaviméchani river is the outlet of the Kulatttr 
irrigation tank. After passing through Perungultr, Malaiytr 
and Karambakkudi, it falls into the Bay of Bengal south-west of 
Adrampatnam in the Tanjore District. ‘It has a course of only 
about fifty miles and is rather torrent-like in wet seasons ”’. 


Phe Uyyakkonddn is the overflow of the rainwater that falls 
to the west of Vallam in Tanjore. After flowing through 
Kildnkédu and Sengalmédu in the Alangudi Taluk, it falls into 
the Agnanavimochani to the south of Sdndakottai in the Tanjore 
District «. 


* In Pharaoh’, Gazetteer of Southern Inia (1855), the rivers which run 
through the State are mentioned as the Vellar. the Pambuar, the 
Koraiyar, the Suraiyar, the Ambuliyar. Agnanavimochaniar and the 
Maharajasamoodram. Of the last river, the following is written. 
“The Maharajasamoodrum channel is a narrow and tapid stream 
taking its rise from the highlands at Vellum in the Tanjore province. 
It was originally a branch of the Veeacondan ( Uyyakkondan ) river 
flowing into the Putrocottah Talook of the Tanjore country, and was 
formerly navigable for small trading vessels about fifteen miles in 
the interior of the country from its communication with the sea; it 
has been for ages long past ina total state of decay west of Vellum; 
the ancient tunk and its low bed have been traced for several miles, 
but to the eastward it is not discernable till it enters the ( Pudukkottai ) 
province on the north-east and runs four miles, whence it proceeds 
to the Tanjore province again and widens considerably in its way to 
the eastward for several miles and then disembogues into the sea 
below Rajahgopallypatnam,a small fishing village on the coast, situated 
four or five miles south of Adrampatnam”. What river is thus 
referred to—as originally a branch of the Uvyakhondan and afterwards 
us an independent river—is not cleur. 
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The Ambuliydru has its source in Manjanviduthi tank in the 
forest to the east of Tiruvarankulam, and, after passing through 
Alangudi, Vadakd4du and other villages, falls into the Bay of 
Bengal to the north of Suldchana Bai Chattram in the Tanjore 
District. 

The Koraiyaru is the outflow of an irrigation tank in the 
Virdlimalai tract. Jt passes to the west of Rajagiri and to the 
east of Kattalur in the Kulattur Taluk and falls into the Uyyak- 
kondan river of Trichinopoly, three miles to the south of 
Trichinopoly. 

The Straicru is another similar rivulet of the Kulattur 
Taluk which falls in the Samudrainkulam of the Trichinopoly 
District. 

The Manimukta river or the Tiruppattur river “ gathers the 
drainage of the eastern end of the Siruimalai and of the hills lying 
north of Nattam in Madura’’. In the Statistical Account of 
the State (1813), from which most of the information relating to 
the rivers is taken, the river carries the surplus water of a tank in 
Vardppur Zemiindari, passes through Varputand Thirukkalwmbur 
under the nameot Yenddidru and falls into the Neikkuppaikkanmai 
in the Tiruppateur tract. 

Information on the anicuts of these rivers and the tanks 
that are fed by them will be found in the section dealing with 
Irrigation Projects. 


Hills:—Numerous hills and several lofty rocks are to be 
found in the State, of which the most important are the 
following :— 

1. The Pirdnmalaz hills, the highest in the State, on 
the south-western border of the State and reaching a height ot 
1,800 feet above the sea-level. 

2. The Narttdmalaz hills, a small range lying west of the 
road from Trichinopoly to Pudukkottai. 

3. The Aluruttimalai at Amimachattram, which is a rock 
contiguous to the Narttamalai. 

4. The Sevalir hills, in Tirumayyaim Taluk, which are low, 
craggy ridges covered with jungles, of which the Kanjattimalai 
is an offshoot. 
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5. The Annavdsal hill lying near Annavasal and Sittanna- 
vasal. 


6. The Pitram hills which are low and craggy and He in 
the Arimalam Vattam of the Tirumayyam Taluk. 


7. The Kunnattumalat which 1s a flat rock inthe Vattam 
of the saine name in the Kulattur Taluk. 


8 The Sampatti hills,* in the north-west of the State, in 
Kilaiyur vattam in the Kulattur Taluk. 


9. The rocks at Virdélimalai, Nedungudi, Kudumiadimalai, 
Tirugokarnam, Vaiyapuri, Kumaramalai, Kunnandarkovil, and 
Malayadippattui, on the tops or slopes of which are well-known 
temples. 


Many of these rocks will be found described in the Gazetteer 
at the end of the book. 


Geology of the hills and rocks :—A good idea of the hills and 
rocks can be formed by studying the geological structure of the 
area, “all the rocks inet with being referable to but six divisions, f 
which are given below in their (lescending order :— 


G. Soils and subaérial forinations. 

5. Alluvial formations, marine and fluviatile. 

4. Lateritic conglomerates, gravels and sands. 

3. Cuddalore sandstones, grits and conglomerates. 
2. Upper Gondwana beds. Hard mottled shales. 
1. Gneissic or metamorphic rocks. °’ 


Most of the general remarks that follow apply not only to 
the State, but to the southern portion of the Tanjore District 
and the northern portion of the Madura District. 


“The gneissic rocks occupy the western part of the area to be 
described, and form the highest prominences in it. Amongst 
them are the line of hills stretching from south of Kolaiur (Colatoor) 


* In Pharaoh’s Gazetteer of Southern India, most of these hills are 
mentioned, as also one Velletimalai (?) which is described as “a hill 
which rises by a steep and rugged ascent till it reachs a height of 
2050 feet ’’. 

+ The paragraphs on the Geology of the State ure extracted from Mr. Bruce 
Foote’s Records of the Geological Survey of the Pudukkotiai State. the 
vorthern yuri of the Madura District and the southern parts of the 

. Tanjore and Trichinopoly Districts. See Records of the Geological 
Survey of ladia, Vol. XU, Part 3 
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south~south-wesatward to the Pudukotai—Llipur road,near Anna- 
vassel ; and several small granite gneiss hills to the south of the 
Vellér, at and near Trimiem. 


“ A considerable part of the surface of the gneissic rocks is 
occupied by debris of the younger overlying rocks, which have 
been in greatest part destroyed by the denuding agency of 
atmospheric forces. 


“ The rocks assigned to the Rajmahdal section of the Upper 
Gondwana system are very slightly exposed, and their contact 
with the gneiss was not visible, but there is no reason from the 
analogy of other parts of the Coromandel coast to imagine that 
their base rests on anything else than the gneiss. 


“The Cuddalore sandstones and grits rest, wherever their 
base is exposed, on the irregular surface of the gneissic rocks 
and are themselves overlaid by lateritic conglomerates, gravels 
and sands, the relations between the two being extremely obscure 
from the great petrological similarity of two of the principal 
members of either group, and from the extremely limited number 
and unsatisfactory character of the sections in which the two 
series are exposed in juxtaposition. 


** The total absence of organic remains from both series greatly 
increases the difficulty of dealing with them. The unconformity 
of the two groups is inferred from the extensive overlap of the 
younger of the two. ............ Only one section was seen in which 
unconformity could be demonstrated, and in several of the 
best sections there is a passing of true mottled grits, which may 
belong to either group, into lateritic conglomerates of the most 
typical character, instances of which will be adduced further on. 


“The Cuddalore conglomerates, sandstones, etc , appear to be 
the lower part of one formation; the lateritic conglomerates 
(mostly), gravels and sands the upper part of one and the same 
group of rocks; mottled grits of both ages apparently lying in 
between. 


‘* The conglomeratic beds of both groups occur in the western 
parts of the areas, and generally close to the boundary, at which 
they are mostly well displayed. 
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‘The gravelly and sandy members of the lateritic group occupy 
the eastern part of the slope, and sink in most cases below......or 
the coast alluvium. 


“The lateritic area is divided by the alluvial valleys of the 
several rivers (the Agndnavimoéchanidr, the Vellér, the Pambdar, 
the Manimukténadi) into various patches, of which the most 
northerly are by far the largest in area. These patches will be 
found described and named further on. 


“ Of the alluvia there is very little to say............ The river 
alluvia are of no great extent or importance. Owing to the 
great extent of wet cultivation carried on along the various rivers 
and under tanks constructed across their tributaries, the apparent 
area, of the alluvium has, in the course of many centuries, been 
largely increased by the formation of artificial alluvial spreads, 
the boundaries between which ahd the true alluvia it is in very 
many, if not in most, cases impossible to determine with any 
accuracy. 


‘“The several rock groups will be most conveniently studied 
by taking them in ascending order. 


1. “ THE GNEISSIC OR METAMORPHIC ROCKS. The prevalent form 
of gneiss in this region is quartzo-felspathic micaceous granitoid 
or semi-granitoid gneiss, of pinkish or greyish-pink colour. In 
texture it varies from a massive, coarse highly granitoid rock to 
a schistose gneiss nearly akin to mica schist. A very marked 
variety which is of common occurrence is @ coarse granular 
quartz rock very rudely bedded and showing numerous small 
indistinct cavities from which some mineral has been weathered 
out. Jn some cases these cavities are filled with an earthy form 
of dark-red or brown hematite. The cavities lie in the planes of 
lamination (coinciding with the bedding), and indeed but for the 
cavities the lamination would not be visible in_most cases. 
The mass of the quartz is in places not unfrequently very trans- 
lucent and vitreous in texture. 


‘“‘ Hornblendic varieties of gneiss are very much less common 
in this region, and taleose or chloritic schists were nowhere 
observed. Ferruginous schists are extremely rare; no example 
of hematite schist was met with, and only one example of 
magnetite schist, 
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“ Finely banded granite gneiss of dense grain occurs here and 
there.jargely, as at Tirkornum (Tirugdédkarnam) and at Amma- 
chattram on the Trichinopoly road. 


“The line of hills which cuts the Trichinopoly road south of 
Kolatur, and forms the Alurruttimallai* and Narthamallai, 
consists of banded slightly hornblendic granite gneiss of pale grey 
color weathering to pale dirty flesh color, and showing characteristic 
bare rocky masses. Tors are not remarkable, or abundant, but 
there is much weathering along the lines of outcrop and along 
the plane of an important joint occupying a nearly horizontal 
position, giving rise to numerous low caves and rock-shelters 
which are yet used for various purposes by the field labourers. 
The basset edge of the bedding coincides with the run of the 
hills, and the dip is westerly. A good specimen of a rock-cut 
Hindu temple is to be seen on tlie east side of Narthamallai, and 
near it are some larg? holes. now full of water, formed apparently 
by the weathering out of lenticular masses of more perishable 
rock. 


‘¢ The Annavassel hills are of very similar petrological character, 
and so also is the bold rocky mass of the Kudumimaillai, four 
miles further to the south-west, so called by the natives from a 
fancied resemblance to the lock of hair worn by orthodox Hindus 
at the back of their heads. 


_ “These hills are almost bare of vegetation owing to their 
very rocky character, but to the east of Narthamallaiis a ridge 
of the highly crystalline quartzose rock above mentioned, which 
crumbles by weathering into a coarse grit thickly covered by 
heavy thorny serub. Very little rock is to be seen here, and the 


contrast between the two ridges is very marked. The bedding 
of this quartzose rock is very obscure, but still traceable by the 


lines of hematitic grains which form discontinuous lamine. 
A precisely similar roce, probably the extension of the same bed, 
is to be seen a little south-east of Pilliur (Puliyur), eleven mules 
to the north-east-by-north. No other minerals could be 
* The Alurrutti Mallai or “Man-rolling hill” obtained ita name from the 
: practice adopted in former times of executing criminals by rolling 

them over the great precipice on the south side of the hill. The hill 


is about 400 feet in height and the upper part of the great south 
scarp overhangs slightly. 
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traced in this rock. This band of granular quartzose gneiss 
shows also strongly to the east of the Annavassel hill, and is 
doubtless connected with more southerly outcrop of similar rock, 
as, for example, that on the south bank of the Velldér close to 
Kemanur. Still further south this very peculiar variety of gneisa 
occurs largely, and forms several low hills and ridges whieh, 
though nowhere of any height, are yet conspicuous from their 
light color where not covered by jungle, or from their being 
crested by narrow ridges of bold blocks and tors. Among these 
the following are noteworthy : the Neddamurrum hill, threa miles 
north-east of Tripatur,........... i saedeaieaista sseeeeee Lhe gneissic rock 
seen in the inlier south of Trimiem is a similar quartzose variety, 
the crest of a basset edge from which the overlying laterite has 
been denuded, 


“Unconnected with any of the above beds is a band of the 
granular rock at Mallampatti (in the Kulattur Taluk), forming 
a low rocky ridge. The bedding in this case is extremely obscure 
and doubtful. 


“A great show of beautifully banded micaceous granite 
gneiss is to be seen at Virallimallai, a bold rock crowned with a 
temple of some note about twenty miles south-west of 
Trichinopoly on the high road to Madura. The lamination is 
in parts greatly contorted and “ vandyked’”’, and the pink color 
of the rock, banded with shades of grey and occasional black 
micaceous lamine, forms a stone of striking beauty...... re 


‘‘Among the more noteworthy outcrops of granite gneiss in 
the northern part of our area is a band of a pale grey micaceous 
variety which forms large tors and bosses at Killumallai (between 
Visalir and Killukudi) in the northern corner of the bay of 
gneiss north of the Ikani-dr (Agndnaviméchani river) valley. 
The general surface of the gneiss in this bay and south of it nearer 
Pudukotai is much obscured by sandy semi-lateritic soil. Gneiss 
crops Only here and there, and mostly in detached rounded bosses 
or “‘ whale backs,” as ¢. g., by the Konanda Kovil (Kunnandér 
kévil) bosses, and the extensive ‘‘ whale backs” north-west of 
Shembatur. 
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“The rock forming the Vellengoody and Kunamulla 
trigonometrical stations (to the north-east of Kirantr), lying a 
little westward of the gneissic bay just referred to, and the bosses 
of gneiss north of Kirnur (close to Kolatur) consist also of 
micaceous granite gneiss distinctly bedded, especially in the 
former case. There the bedding is ‘greatly crumpled, and the 
rock weathers of dirty pinkish color. The Kunamalla rock is 
more compact, less micaceous and paler in color. It is quarried, 
and the freshly broken rock is very handsome, banded with pale 
shades of bluish and whitish-grey. 


“Where the gneiss has been directly overlaid by the 
conglomerates and laterites of the younger series, it mostly 
shows a great deal of yellowish-red (rusty) ferruginous staining 
and a peculiar and characteristic gritty roughness of decomposition 
of the surface not seen where the weathering action has taken 
place on the long exposed surface. 


“ Other fine outcrops of granite gneiss occur at Suriur on 
the boundary of the laterite about seven miles north of Kolatur, 
and to the west of the last place to the north and south of 
Nangupatti. There are also numerous fine examples of granite 
gneiss rocks to be seen on either side of the Vellar valley to the 
westward of Tirkornum (Tirugékarnam), e. g., at Permanad, 
Chittur (to the north of the Vellar), and Surramulla (in Tirumay- 
yam Taluk ). West of the latter village is a superb tor (evidently 
what is known as 9pe@péQeru.0%& or ‘a single peak hill’) of 
great height, a conspicuous object from considerable distances. 
East of the village several ridges of gneiss cross the river and 
divide the alluvial basin into two parts. The high ground south 
of this near Kotur is crowned by several prominent bosses 
standing up out of the scrub jungle. ............ 


‘‘ The numerous low rocky hills at and around Trimiem in the 
southern part of Pudukotai State all consist of coarse, generally 
micaceous, banded granite gneiss of pale color, varying from pure 
grey to pinkish or brownish-grey. Torsand great rounded blocks 
are numerous, 

‘Highly hornblendic gneiss is of rare occurrence in the 
gneissic area between the Vaigai (in the Madura District) and the 
Cauvery ; no important beds of it were noted anywhere, “% 
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‘‘The general strike of the bedding (of the gneissic rocks) 
trends..........0. to north and south or north-by-west south-by-east, 
in the neighbourhood of Illippur and near the northern limit 
of our area as Trichinopoly is approached. 


‘‘A small tract of country over which the strike has a totally 
different tendency occupies the centre of our gneissic area, and 
extends from the valley of Manimutar northward to within 
a couple of miles of the Pambar valley at Trimiem. In the 
southern part of this tract the strike varies from east-by-south 
west-by-north to north-west-by-west south-east-by-east; in the 
central part no well-bedded rocks were mapped, but in the 
northern part the strike changes from east-west to east-by-north 
west-by-south. 


“Only one occurrence of magnetic iron in the gneiss was 
met with; this was about a mile north-east of Mallampatti, a 
village in the Pudukotai State nineteen miles north-west-by-north 
of the town of Pudukotai. Very little of the outcrop is seen, 
but a good deal of debris uf a rich magnetite bed is scattered 
about the fields a little to the eastward of the Mallampatti 
granular quartzose gneiss ridge above referred to. 


2. ‘“UprPpER GONDWANA BEDS. HARD MOTTLED SHALES. 


3. “THE CUDDALORE SERIES. The representatives of the Cudda- 
lore series (established by Mr. H. F. Blanford for certain rocks 
in South Arcot and Trichinopoly districts) wkich occur in our 
limits consist of coarse conglomerates, sandstones and grits, 
the latter passing locally into a rock perfectly undistinguishable 
from the common laterite which so largely covers the surface 
in this region. Here as in so many other parts of the Coromandel 
coast, the slight slope of the country and the very low dip of the 
rocks have prevented the formation of really valuable natural 
sections, and civilization has not yet advanced sufficienily to have 
given rise to any artificial ones of importance. The extension of 
wet cultivation greatly militates agaimst the formation of deep 
channels by the different smaller streams draining the country. 
All are dammed back at many points ot their courses, and give rise 
to the formation of local alluvial flats which only add to the 
obscuration of the younger rocks, whose relations are therefore 
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generally very ansatisfactorily and imperfectly displayed, so that 
definite information regarding tnany interesting strati,raphical 
points is at present not procurable. The total absence, so far, 
of organic remains renders the correlation of detached exposures 
of even similar rocks of great and inevitable uncertainty. These 
difficulties present themselves saliently in the Tanjore, Pudukotai 
and Madura districts.......... 


“Shingle conglumerate near Pudukotar. Til-compacted gritty 
shingle conglomerate occurs resting on the gneiss on the bi;rh 
ground north-east of Pudukotai near Kumupatti (to the north- 
east of Mallur and west of the Tanjore road ) and further west near 
Yeddiapatti (west of Mulluir). Along the southern brow of the 
same high ground overlooking the town of Pudukotai is a line 
of low cliffs 12 to 16 ft. high, showing conglomerate of quartz 
and gneiss pebbles in a gritty, often semi-lateritic, matrix of 
reddish purple, color, and containing here and there small nests 
of clay. This conglomerate, which is not very hard, rests on the 
very irregular surface of the banded (slightly hornblendic) 
granite gneiss, to which it has imparted a strong yellow stain. 


“ Shenkarai ridge conglomerates. Among the more southerly 
conglomerate beds are those met with in the Shenkarai ridge, 
about cight miles south-by-east of Pudukotai. They are displayed 
on the western slope opposite Shenkarai village by an extensive 
series of rain gullies which expose a considerable surface of the 
gritty conglomerate ; but unfortunately do not cut deeply into it. 
Its base is not seen, but it probably rests directly on the gneiss 
which shows in Shenkarai tank. The bedding is seen to dip 
east-north-cast or east-by-north at angles of from 12° to 15°. False 
bedding prevails, but only to a smadl extent, for so coarse a rock. 
The conglomerate is of mottled brown to pinkish and whitish, 
less frequently reddish-yellow color, and tolerably compact 
with a gritty matrix, including quartz and gneiss shingle from the 
size of a cocoanut downwaad, in moderate quantity. The eastern 
slope of the ridge* is overlaid by the most massive and continuous 
(sheet-like) bed of lateritic conglomerate that I have seen on 





* It is a merely low rise scarped only for a short distance at its northern 
extremity. Extensive scrub jungle covers the greater part of its 
surface thickly. 
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the Coromandel coast; it covers a considerable space between 
Arimullum and Malalapatti (near Nedungudi), and is itself lost 
sight of to the east under lateritic sands and the alluvium of the 
Vellar.......... 


** Section near Ayangudi. A second section of the Cuddalore 
beds forming the Shenkarai ridge was found in the scrub jungle 
about two miles further south-west and about a mile south-east 
of Ayangudi. The beds here seen are unlike the Shenkarai beds, 
they are conglomerates of very coarse texture and rather friable. 
The matrix, which varies from light red to brown red in color, 
is semi-lateritic and vermicularly cellular to some extent. 'The 
enclosed shingle is mostly large and rounded; it is chiefly 
quartzose and all apparently of gneissic origin. The lowest bed 
seen is mottled and more gritty in texture with fewer enclosed 
pebbles. The dip is southerly at low angles. Here as at 
Shenkarai the section penetrates but a few feet vertically.......... 


“Section at Perungalur. Vhe best section of Cuddalore 
grits of the softer variety occurs about eleven miles north-east 
from Pudukotai, a little west of the high road to Tanjore. Here 
the small stream, which feeds the Perungalur tank, in descending 
from the high ground to the north, cuts through the upper 
laterite beds, and exposes beds of typical grits in many gullies, 
forming so many miniature canons of very perfect shape with 
nearly vertical sides, from 12 to 18 feet deep and only 2 or 3 feet 
apart at the bottom. The grit beds show arude but distinctly 
colummar jointing strongly resembling starchy cleavage on s huge 
scale. 


‘“‘ The section here displayed shows the following sequence of 
béds in descending order :— 

4, Bladck laterite conglomerate, on gravel. 

3. Red-brown vermicularly porous conglomerate, passing 
down into— . 

2. Brown conglomerate with many pebbies of -quartz-grit 
and older laterite. 

1. Grits, pale mottled, generally showing columnar jointing 
with vermicular tubes and scattered gulls of fine clay. 
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“In this section distinct unconformity is seen to exist betweeh 
Nos. 1 and 2. No signs of organic remains could be traced after 
very careful search. 


“A small show of rather soft grit of red and brownish 
mottled color appears between the boundary of the gneiss and 
the overlying laterite between Surianpatti and Parembur (lyfng 
between Kunnandarkévil and Athanakkéttai ). 


4, ‘THe LATERITIC GRouP. The Cuddalore series is overlaid by 
the several members of the lateritic series, which vary from hurd 
typical conglomerates through gritty beds to gravels and finally 
to reddish sands with variable quantities of gravelly pisolitic 
hematite concretions The sandy beds occupy the lower slopes 
ubpcveeGuwess while the conglomeratic beds occupy the higher 
grounds to the west and often overlap widely on to the gneiss. 


“ Sub-division of the lateritic area The various rivers which 
convey the drainage of the country to the sea divide the lateritic 
region into a number of minor areas or patches amounting in all 
to nine. Their sizes are very unequal as might be expected, ranging 
as they do from several hundred square miles to only a few dozen 
or so in extension ”’. 


We have to deal only with five of these nine patches and 
they are— 


1. The Tanjore patch being the southward continuation 
of the great patch, on the northern edge of which stands the 
town of Tanjore, 


2. The Pudukkottai patchto the south of the Agnanaviimé- 
chaniar, and to the north of the Vellar, 

3. The Shenkarai patch between the Vellar and the Pambar. 

4. Shahkotai patch to the south of the Pambar, and 


5. The Nallur patch at the western extremity of the Tanjore 
patch. 


“Tanjore patch. The most remarkable spreads of con- 
glomeratic laterite are to be seen along the western boundary 
of the areas in nearly every case, but only a few of them need 
be specially mentioned. To begin with the Tanjore patch. Vast 
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sheets of laterite conglomerate are to be seen to the west and 
south of Gandarakotai (a village on the high road to Tanjore 
two miles beyond the Pudukkéttai frontier). A httle to the 
north of Suriampatti especially the bare black sheets of rock 
arranged in terraces with low steps give the country a strange 
appearance. Where the conglomerate is covered with soil the 
latter 1s generally a very hard compact sandy clay of red or yellow 
( bath-brick ) color mach marked by sun-cracks, which run in 
very regular systems and give the soil a tesselated appearance on 
a large scale. In the presence of water these lateritic soils are 
fertile, but the high dry downs they are oftenest seen upon are 
generally waste, and bear but little else than a very low scrub of 
Dodonea viscosa (eSaae9) mixed with'a few dwarf Mimose (2-@%). 


“This low Dodonea scrub is quite a feature of the hard 
lateritic soil tracts and many instances of it might be noted....... 


‘““Pudukotat patch. Striking spreads of hard typical con- 
glomerate are to be seen in many places near the western 
boundary and even at some miles distance from it, ¢. g., at Urriur 
(a few miles to the south-west of Perungulir) in the extreme 
north-west corner of the patch, also nearly all along the left 
side of the Vellar alluvium valley down to Arrantangy and to the 
north and north-west of Alangudi. 


‘‘ Shenkarai and Shahkotat patchs. The Shenkarai patch 
contains, as already mentioned above, an extensive and massive 
development of conglomerate in the eastern slope of the 
Shenkarai ridge and the plain east of it. This great development 
of conglomerate is continued under the alluvium of the Pambidér 
and re-appears in the Shahkottai patch and is especially well seen 
at Kilanellikotai, where the walls of the extensive old poligar fort 
are built of the massive laterite quarried close by. The conglome- 
rate is als» admirably seen on the bluff east of Neddengoody 
(Nedungudi), which may be regarded as the continuation of 
the Shenkarai ridge south-westward. From this bluff which is 
crowned by 2 picturesque temple called the Padikdésa Nadar 
Kovil, the ridge declines and is lost to the south-west in a 
high-lying plain of massive laterite extending without a break 
to Palatoor (a Ndttukkdéttai chetti village, a little to the south of 
the Puduk6ttai State ),......,., 
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“ Nallur patch. The Nallur patch like the western part 
of the Tanjore patch consists of a more gritty and rather less 
compact form than prevails over the spreads above enumerated. 
The rock is perhaps equally ferruginous, but owing to its gritty 
character shows a rougher duller surface with many fewer 
vernicular cavities. ‘The larger enclosed fragments of older rocks, 
which consist almost entirely of gneissic quartz, are mostly 
subangular or angular, giving the rock a breccia-like appearance. 
Well-rounded pebbles do, however, also occur.......... 

“Alluvial formations. The alluvia of the various small 
streams traversing our area are very limited and are generally a 
whitish mixture of sandy clay with lateritic pellets and small 
debris of quartz and gneiss. 

‘Soils. The soils depend almost everywhere on the 
underlying rocks for their character. Red and reddish sandy soils 
abound. Black soil is not at all common. It occurs largely only 
senbaeiveunsovans under a few important irrigation tanks where it 
must be regarded as of artificial origin.......... 

‘‘ Where the conglomeratic laterite occurs two forms of soil 
prevail, both of them hard clayey sands, the one of bright red, 
the other of pale yellow (bath-brick ) colors—often approaching 
in texture to true sandstones. Many large spreads of these occur 
covered with low scrub of Dodonea Viscosa (Sree!) and a few 
dwarf mimose (e-A%®) and other thorny brushes, e. g., on the high 
ground to the south of Gandarakotai in the Tanjore patch, and 
again on the high ground north-east-by-east of Alangadi in the 
Pudukotai patch. The surface of the soils is often covered 
with light wreaths of grit and sand collected by the prevailing 
winds. 

“The red soil is the more common form, but both it and the 
yellow variety show frequently on the hardest parts of the surface 
a semi-metallic-looking blush of bluish-black color. 

“ Over the lateritic bands the soil is generally a nearly pure, 
leas frequently somewhat clayey, sand’’. 

The above remarks on the rocks and soils of Pudukkéttai were 
made by Mr. Bruce Foote on a survey that was conducted by 
him in 1878. There has been no later survey of the State, if we 
except the operations which were carried on for about = month 
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in December 1908, by a geologist (Mr. Alexander Primrose) in 
prospecting over the area (see page 11) in which Mr. Bruce Foote 
thirty years before had found a small outcrop of magnetic iron ore. 
The following is ‘‘a summary of the discoveries made by him”’ 
in his own words. 


“Coming upon a small outcrop of dark magnetic Iron ore 
about a mile north of Mallampatti village, probably the ore 
mentioned by Mr. Rruce Foote, though not in the exact position 
mentioned by him, I opened out the ground here and a consider- 
able deposit of tae ore was exposed. From this point I have 
followed a line indicated by other small outcrops both north and 
south of the original ore, and along this line by sinking pits at 
various intervals I have found the ore extending for about 1} to 
13 atiles reaching northwards to about one or two furlongs north- 
east of Amburadppatti and south some 200 yards from the original 
outcrop. How far beyond these points it may extend remains for 
further exploration, but it 1s not improbable it may be found 
running beyond these. ‘T'he sinking I have made cannot be 
taken to prove that the ore runs without a break, but I think it 
not improbable it will be found to take the form of a fairly 
continuous reef representing a very extensive deposit of ore. 


“On ground about two or three furlongs south of the original 
outcrop and east-ward of a rocky ridge known as ‘ Lingamalai’, 
Mr. Bruce Foote noted debris of magnetic iron ore.................. 
While sinking pits southward totrace the first deposit, I have 
latterly come upon a considerable mass of ore very similar to the 
surface fragmentse 


“The two ores differ considerably, that latterly come upon 
being much more magnetic and heavier than the other, which is 
a very dark ore and which ona careful assay may be found 
combined to some extent with other minerals. ............ As much 
of the principal deposit traced lies near the surface, mining should 
be easy. Fragments of ore are found scattered over other parts 
of the area—over 8 long sketch of country—and there is no doubt 
I think that further deposits will be discovered °’. 


Exconomic Gronoay. MineRats. The State, though poor in 
precious metals, is fairly rich in useful minerals, of which the 
following may be mentioned :— building-stones and stones for 


3 
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road-metalling, lime and’ cement materials, brickclay, potter's 
clay, bangle-earth, ochre and clay for crayon pencils, earth-salt, 
nitrous earth and dhobie’s earth, iron ores and mica. 


Butiding stones. Of the stones that occur in the State, 
granite and laterite * are those that are used for building purposes. 
These are used also for rivetting the inner slopes of the large tank 
bunds and irrigation wells and for cvunstructing sluices and 
kalingulas or wastewater cjiannels as also fathing ghauts. We 
find granite employed also for making paddy mortars, water- 
troughs, domestic corn-grinders, mortars and pestles for grinding, 
ete. 

We learn from inscriptions that granite was used for making 
stone-sluices and for building temples even as early as the eighth 
century A.D. The stones forming the sluices at Rasdhppatti 
and on- the Narttédmalai hills and the walls of the numerous 
temples on which inscriptions are found engraved are of granite. 
Mr. William King has observed that ‘‘ no one can have travelled 
through any of the districts of Southern India in which large 
pagodas occur without having been struck by the admirable 
adaptation to architectural purposes of several varieties of gneiss 
rock, asregards both the size and the durability of the blocks 
employed, independently of their beauty when polished.” t 


Mr. Bruce Foote, in the Record from which we have quoted 
above, remarks that “very handsome gneiss is quarried at 
Tirkonum (Tirugékarnam), west of Pudukotai and _ at 
Kunamulla (in the Kulattur Taluk ) fourteen miles to the north 
(of Pudukkottai). The granite gneiss at Virallimallai, twenty miles 
south-west of Trichinopoly on the Madura road, could yield 
stone of very great beauty if required. Less handsome but very 
useful stone is quarried from the granite gneiss rocks occurring 
at Trimiem in Pudukotai State. ............ 


“Some of the finest and boldest carvings both of statues and 
scroll work that can be met with in Southern India, are to be 
seen at the Avadiar Kovil or temple in the southernmost cotner 


—— ee ee — ee ee - 


* Sandstone as such is not separately recognised, “the Cuddalore abries 
passing Joraily” according to Mr. Bruce Foote “into rock 
perfectly undistinguishable from the common laterite ”, 


+ Geology of Trichinopoly, p. 145, 
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of Tanjore District. The great mantapam in front of the 
temple gate is an architectural work of great beauty and noble 
proportions. .......... The stone used is said to have been brought 
from Trimiem and Yirkornum, but is more hornblendic than 
any of the rocks seen at those places’’. 


With reference to the laterite found in the State, the same 
geologist has remarked as follows ‘The laterite of the Shenkarai 
patch and the northern part of the Shahkotai patch yields the 
largest and apparently the most reliable and homogeneous blocks 
I have seen quarried anywhere between Cape Comorin and the 
Kistna river. In the laterite quarries at these places, masses 
are raised measuring as much as 8'X1}3'x1’', a very Jarge size 
for a lateritic stone. The compact richly ferruginous laterite 
copglomerate furnishes endless material for rough building 
purposes, and is even carefully cut and‘ aressed for better class 
buildings now put up at various places by the rich Natukotai 
Chetties, a caste of rich traders and soucars who are buying much 
land in many villages on the lateritic area and building palatial 
houses in every direction, besides tanks and temples. Many old 
buildings of importance have been built of this stone, e g., the 
great fort at Kilanelikotai and the fort at Arrantangy .. ......... 
The laterite frequently varies greatly in quality even in different 
parts of the same bed; hence in any work in which durability 
is an object imuch circumspection should be used in the selection 
of laterite blocks to be employed, which should be neither very 
sandy nor yet wanting in iron ”’. 

As has been remarked by Mr. Henry F. Blanford about the 
laterite bed to the south of Vallam, which he says, appears to 
extend into Tondaimdan’s country, the laterite is “when freshly 
cut, a porous, ferruginous sandy clay, which hardens on exposuré 
to the weather and only after some months becomes brown and 
glazed, in the manner characteristic of laterite ”’. * 


The places where granite and laterite stones are now quarried 
(under Sirkar licences) are given below :— 

Granite stones. 1. Near Tirugékarnam, (a) Kirankurichi 
rock; (b) Karuppar Kovil rock; (c) Tirugdkarnam Temple 
Quarry; d@) Adaippakkéra Chuttram rock, a few miles to the west. 


* Momoire of the Geological Survey of India, Vol LY, 
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2. Puttémbur quarry. 
Tirumayyam Ucchippérai quarry. 
4. Rocks near Lambalakkudi. (a) Tattimutti qgarry; 
(6) Lambalakkudi rock ; (c) Raman pérai. 
5. Rocks near Ké6énaput. (a) Karuppadaiyanmalai; 
(6) Ennay&ttipdrai; (c) Paralimalaippérai. 
G. Malayakkévil rock. 
7. Péraiyir Kanmoi rock. 
8. Usilamalaippérai. 
9. Sevali (Sevalur) malaipparai. 
10. Virdlimalai rock. 
11. Vittampatti rock. 
12. Kudumiamalai rock. 
13. Panangudimalai near Perumsunai. 
14. Ammachattram quarry. 
15. Virappatti rock near Kuillukéttai. 
16. Chittémbur quarry near Péraémbur. 
17. Kfranur quarry and Parappatti quarry by its side. : 
Laterite quarries. 1. Arimalam quarry. 


2. Panaiyur quarry | 
3. Kallar quarry ) 


Gs 


near Arimalam. 


The rules under which these quarries are worked will be 
found later on. The stones of the State (both granite and laterite) 
are highly prized by the people of the neighbouriug British 
districts and are exported by them. 


Stones for road metalling. For the purpose of metalling 
roads, decomposed laterite rocks are used as also small pieces 
of granite obtained by blasting the gneiss rocks or by breaking 
into pieces of required size granite rubbish rejected by stone- 
smiths, Pieces of granite and laterite are also used in the 
construction of compound walls. ee 


Some rarer stones. Specimens of red jasper and large 
pieces of rock-crystal (of white and of violet colour) have been 
picked up on the surface of the land adjoining the rock in 
Sittannavdsal and on a waste piece of land known as pacchaip- 
pottal in the Kulattair Taluk. The violet-coloured crystals, which 
are considered to be amethysts, are not large ones; but the white 
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crystals are appreciably big. Samples of a -coarse and inferior 
variety of garnets have also been picked up at Sittannavdsal, in 
the vari leading to the tank at the place. « 


Cement materials. Two materials alone are used for the 
manufacture of lime, viz. kankar and shells. The former occurs 
in various parts of the State, as on the banks of the Velldr, 
Kéraiyur, Perumanddu, Amméachattram, Vérdéppur to the east of 
Alangudi and Karuppudaidnpatti near Perungulir. The lime 
prepared out of kankar got from the last two places is considered 
to be of very good quality. Shells are found in small quantities 
in the Agndnavimdéchani river near Karambakkudi and are 
collected. But most of the lime for marble-like stucco work 
which is prepared at this place and in several Nattukkottai villages 
is obtained from shells collected on the sea-shore, twenty wiles 
to the eaat of the State, and carted to these places. 


Brickelay. Clay for bricks, which are manufactured almost 
throughout the State, is obtained from superficial alluvial deposits. 
These deposits are generally between 2 feet to 4 Yeet in depth and 
are found occasionally to extend down to 7 or 8 feet. The clay 
used for the manufacture of bricks in the Sirkar factory to the 
north of Tirugékarnam is obtained from Pattattikulam, through 
which the rain water feeding the tanks of Tirugokarnam passes. 


Potter’s clay. The clay used by potters has to be fine and is 
collected by them from the beds covered with fluviatile alluvial 
deposits of the irrigation tanks, of which there are many in the 
State. Both the men end women of the potter’s caste are 
engaged in the work, and, when fine enough clay cannot be obtained 
{rom the dry portions of the tanks, the women collect it standing 
from portions of the tanks which are knee-deep, while the men 
go farther into the tank, and collect it sitting. The potters 
generally mix together silts that they procure from several tanks, 
and, after drying taem for a time, add the requisite quantity 
of water and knead them. Since the suppression of earth-salt 
manufacture in 1888, the silt is said to have become rather saline 
and not so good for the production of such strong vessels as were 
produced before 1888. The pots that are made in the parts 


* This note was kindly supplied to me by Mr. B. V. Sankarakamesvara Aiyat 
B, 4., Chairman of the Pudukkottei Municipal Council. 
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about Malaiyir and Adirdnviduthi are strong, the sotls at the 
places not being saline. Most of the potters of the State are 
engaged also in making tiles, for which rather inferior clay will 
suffice. 


Bangle-earth. The alkaline earth from which bangles are 
made occurs mostly in the Kulattur Taluk. It is found chiefly 
in the bed of the Vaittikkanmoi tank at Vaittur. The earth is 
supposed to be very good in quality and large quantities of this 
earth are purchased from the contractors and taken from Vaittur to 
the Trichinopoly district by the bangle-makers of that district. 
Fairly good bangle-earth is also found in the bed of the Nirpalani 
tank, in the bed of the Pérambitr tank, in the bed cf the Tamarai 
Kanmoi at Tiruamayyam. on the banks of the Pambdr, on the 
banks of the Perungulutr river, at Kurumbavayal near Karainbak- 
kudi and in the waste lands of Rasipuram and Pakkudi. 


Dhobie’s earth, which native washermen use for bleaching 
clothes, is widespread and occurs as a whitish soil. A few places 
where this earth is found are the northern bank of the Vellar, 
the banks of the Nerinjikkudi stream, a tributary of the Vellar, 
Namanasamudram and Peruma&nadu. Washermen who are too 
lazy to collect the earth, and all washermen, after heavy showers 
of rain which wash away the earth, purchase it from the bangle- 
manufacturers of Vaittur. 


Earth-salt. TUhe saline earth, from which earth-salt could 
be manufactured, occurs in various parts of the State. Before the 
suppression of earth-salt manufacture in 1888, earth-salt was 
made in 175 villages distributed among the three Taluks. Some 
of the tracts where earth-salt was manufactured were, 


(1) in the Alangudi Taluk, Maniambalam and Vandakéttai 
to the east of the town; Thandalai, Uppuppatti and Kusaldk- 
kudi to the south of the town; Vardppur to the east of Alangudi; 
and Kirattur and Sengalmédu near Karambakkudi ; 


(2) in the Tirumayyam Taluk, Onangnudi, Miratnilai, the 
banks of the Pambar near Tiruamayyam, Perundurai Kanmoi; 
Eimbal, Madakam, Nedungudi, Mélattdniyam, Nerinjikkudi, 
Karaiydr, and Mulangudi near Ponnamarévati; 
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(3) and in the Kulattie Taluk, Mandasiydér, Icchindri, 
Pérambur, Kattalir, Kodumbalur, Meenavalli, Annavdsal, and 
Visalur. 


Salt-petre. The nitrous earth required for the preparation 
of salt-petre was collected in the southern part of the town of 
Pudukkottai, Thiruvappur, Annavasal, Puttdmbur and Sembathir. 
Several wells to the south of the town Police Station and Post 
office were known as “ ewrecwue ees Georg’ or wells from 
which the water required for boiling the nitrous earth to prepare 
salt-petre for firéworks was taken. After the earth was boiled 
once, something like earth-salt was produced, and as good 
salt-petre as was thought could be produced locally was obtained 
only after three boilings. The Uppiliyans, a class of people who 
manufactured both earth-salt and salt-petre found their occupation 
gone on the suppression of earth-salt in 1888, and salt-petre is 
nowhere manufactured now in the State. 


Ochre. Ochres of different colours, yellow, blue, red, white, 
reddish-yellow, etc., are found in the Senkarai tract and the parts 
about Tiruvarankulam. They are useful for making pigments, 
for manufacture of crayons, and as materials for coloured chalks. 
These ochres are much prized and are used not simply in the 
State, but are carried to the neighbouring British districts. 
The ochres can be pounded, sifted and refined so as to be ased 
for water and oil colouring. 


Iron. It has already been mentioned that magnetic iron 
occurs at Mallampatti. Mr. Bruce Foote remarks that in this 
State “the metallic minerals are represented by iron ore only, 
and that not of the highest quality. In the Shenkarai tract, the 
conglomerate is very thick and massive over an area of several 
square miles in extent and remarkably rich in iron, as is clearly 
indicated by the rich red colour of the wheel tracks passing over 
the great bare theets of rock. ......... Abundance of an earthy 
form of hematite is to be found in the lateritic rocks, and there 
are traces of a considerable smelting industry having been carried 
on at no remote period at Ayangudi in the southern part of 
Radakkéttai State. The ore treated is clayey red or brown 
hematite of fair quality ”’. 
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Iron is known to have been smelted at Tiruvarankulam at least 
about six hundred years ago, as, from an inscription at the place 
dated the 4th year of Vira Pandya (say, 1258-72) it appears that 
a, cess of 1200 kitsus # a year was collected for the right to mine 
iron, and two blacksmiths of the place were required to pay 
6 kdsus a year for maintaining two lamps in the temple at the 
place. The Statistical Account of Pudukkéttai (1813) mentions 
the following tracts as those in which iron was found. 

1. In Andakkulam vattam, the jungle which is one mile in 
extent. 

2. Near Perungulir to the south of Uttarakkulam, to the 
west of the road to Tanjore, to the north of Kulaiydnvidathi and 
to the east of the tank at Manthankndi, a tract which is two 
furlongs from east to west and two furlongs from north to south. 


3. Near Perungulir, to the east of the village, to the north 
of Vellaivattanviduthi, and to the south of Nemmélippatti, a tract 
which is fonr furlongs from north to south and four furlongs from 
east to west. 

4. To the west of the Palace Jack grove to the north of 
Mayulépparai, to the east of the forest of Ing trees and to the 
south of Thékkdadu, a tract about half a mile from east to west 
and about a quarter of a mile from north to south. 

5. Near Tiravarankulam, to the east and south of the village, 
a tract of land in the forest of big trees, about a quarter of a mile 
from east to west and about half a mile from north to south. 
{There are traces even now of about a dozen mines there]. 

6. In Mélnilaippatti jungle near Kildnilai, a tract which is 
about 30 yards from east to west and about 10 furlongs from 
north to south. 

7. In the Senkarai forest, to the east of the Anaivari jungle 
stream, a tract which is about 30 yards long from east to west 
and about 10 furlongs from north to south, Ferruginous blocks 
of stone were collected from which iron was got. 

That iron was smelted in these places till the middle of the 
last century will be evident from Mr. Bailley’s report of 1841, in 
which it is etated that “the monopoly of digging and smelting 
iron ore was farmed out for Rs. 1,300 ’ a year. 








* “The unit of currency was the gold kasu weighing about 20 : * 
Mr. Krishnaswami “Aiyangar’s Ancient Tadtes, p- Ags. grains Troy”, 
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Mica. Mica is found in small pieces at Annavdsa] and other 
placer, and apecimens of it collected at Karaiyur were sent to the 
Madras Exhibition of 1903. It is not known whether the mineral 
occurs in such quantities as would justify mining operations being 
begun. 


Soils. The remarks of Mr. Bruce Foote on the soils of Puduk- 
kéttai will be found in the paragraphs relating to the geology 
of the State (See p. 16). The following extracts on Soils and their 
Classification are from the State Revenue Settlement Officer's 
Scheme Report. 


‘‘The soil in the State is for the greater part ‘Red 
Ferruginous’. There is black cotton or ‘ Regar’ soil also, but 
it is mostly found in the wet fields of Trimiem and Kolattur 
taluqs. Only in some places in the Alangudi taluq ‘Regar' 
soil is found. Almost all the dry lands in the state are of ‘ Red 
Ferruginous’ soil. According to local usage, the soil of the 
state is divided into six classes (1) Padugai, (2) (Karisal, 
(3) Sevval, (4) Manal, (5) Saralai, and (6) Kalar. 


1. Padugai soil means alluvial soil. It is very rarely found in 
the state. I have not come across any soil which can be strictly 
called alluvial and compared with the alluvial soil in the delta 
portions of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. What are called Padugai 
lands in the state are lands containing somewhat rich loamy soil. 
This soil is generally found in the ayacnts of large tanks, and by 
constant manuring with green leaves, eic., has slightly turned 
into a chocolate colour. Such soil is found in villages situated 
close to forests, the green leaves from which are often used for 
manuring the wet fields in the adjoining villages. Some of the 
villages in which I found this soil are Kavinad, Vailanad, etc., in 
Alangudi taluq, and Pudunilaivayal, Melainilaivayal, Nedungudi, 
Rayapuram, Arimalam, etc., in Trimiem taluq. 


2. Karisal is black loamy soil. This soil is generally found 
in the wet lands of the Trimiem taluq. In some villages, 
the proportion between clay and sand is what it ought to be. 
But in most parts clay preponderates and makes the field yield 
& poor erop. 
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8. Sevval is ‘Red Ferruginons’ soil. It is found almost 
throughout the state. This expression is generally used in the 
State for the loamy soil, as distinguished from 


4. Manal which is ‘ Ferruginous’ sandy soil, and 
5. Saralai which is ‘ Ferruginous’ gravelly soil. 


G. Kalaris the black clayey soil of a saline character. 
Several villages in the Trimiem taluq contain extensive lands 
containing saline soil. Some of them were lands on which 
salt was actually manufactured before its manufacture in the 
State was put a stop to. 


This classification of soils is not a scientific classification, 
but it represents some characteristic features connected with 
the different soils in the State.’’ It will be found that, from a scienti- 
fic point of view, the soils of the State are either black cotton or 
red ferruginous, containing in each case more or less proportion 
of clay to sand. 


Forests.—The State was once covered almost wholly with 
forests. The southern portion of the State was called Kanadu (or 
the forest tract), while divisions of the northern portion were 
known as ‘North palm forest land’, ‘South palm forest land’, 
&c. The names of the gods such as Aféavisvarar or ‘the lord 
of the forest’ at Kulavaippatéti, ‘Talavanésvarar’, or ‘the lord 
of the palm forest’ at Vaittur, and Vénuvanésvari ’ or ‘ the goddess 
of the bamboo reed forest’ at Tirumayyam testify to this fact. 
In course of time the forests were cleared and villages were esta- 
blished, a fact also established by the onomatology * of the State— 


— ————— 


ec re errr 


* Tt. Colonel R. B. Branfill, in his interesting article on “the names of places 
in Tanjore in the Madraa Journal of Literuture and Science for 1879, has 
given a list of the common descriptive words affixed to proper names 
of places prevalent in the southernmost part of the Tanjore District. 
Most of the words are found affixed to the names of places in the State 
and we give them below :— : 

1. Chattiram, « rest-house: e. g.. Ammachatram, Adaippakarachgtram, 

Chinniachatram, ete. 
. Kudu, jungle or forest: e. g.. Mangadu, Vadakadu, Kilankadu, Koftaik- 
kadu, Pattattikkadu. Kadukkakkadu, Vannakkan Kadu, Alankadu &c. 
. Kollai, enclosure: e. g., Vellakkollaiand Toppukkollai (Alangudi Taluk). 
.. Kottai. fort: e.g. Pudukkoftai, Adanakkoffai, Vattanakotiai, Killu- 
kottai, Vandakottai, Vallattirakotiai, Mankottai (near Alangudi) 
Kolandirakoitai, Kottakoftai, ete. 
5. Kudi, habitation: e. g.. Ayangudi, Panangudi, Thennangudi, Alafigudi, 
Pungudi, Vennavaikud:, Karambakkudi, Mangudi, Kadayak oon 





ho 
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by the names of villages such as Mangadu (mango forest), Vadakadu 
(the northern forest), Kilaénhddu (wild apple forest), Kéttaikkadu 
(the fort forest) and Alangddu (banyan forest). Even as late as 
1788, “the country was with the exception of some spots over- 
grown with thickets, which had to be cleared before the country 


6. Kericchi,a hamlet of cottages: e.g.. Kaikkurichi, Kattakkurichi, Karuk- 
ee Valakkurichi, Ammankurichi, Palakkurichi, Vattanakuri- 
chi. ete. 

. Nadu, a settled country: e. g.. Valnadu, Kavinadu, Trambanadu. 

. Pottanam, a town: e. g.. Pattanam to the south of Tirumayyaim, Muttup- 
pattanam. 

9. Patti, (of frequent occurrence), a village of herdsmen: e.g... Nacchandup- 
patti, Vendampatti, Sevalpalli, Nagarattuppaili, § Mithilaippad?ti. 
Chettipatti, Kadiyappatti, Rasalippatti. ete. 

10. Patty. a village: e. g.. Konapatiu, Varpatiu, 

11. Sandai, fair: ec. g.. Munaisandai. 

12. Sendaippett+i, market-village: c. ¢.. (Puduhkkhottai) Sandapped/ai, Tiru- 

mayyam Sandaippetfai. 

u. Tera. a street: e. g.. Vadateru, Terkutteru. 

14. Ur (of frequent occurrence),a town:e. gy. Kiranur. Nallur. Mattar, 

Kattalur, Kulattur, Vellanur, Palaivur. Avur, efe. 

15. Veesel, entrance: c.g... Tiruvengavasal, Vagaivasal, Pallivasal, Aiuna- 

vasal, Neivasal, Kalanivasal. 

16. Tuyel, field: e. y.. Pulvayal. Agavayal, Alavayal. Manyavayal, ele. 

17. Viduti, lodging: e. g.. Adiranviduti, Karambaviduti, Kulaianyiduti, 

Manaviduti, Manjanv iduti, Pilaviduti, Ponnany iduti, Tittans iduti. 
We mavy add the following affixes :— 


ont 


. Kulam (tank). e. g., Tiruvarankulam, Venkatakulam, c.f. ‘Tonda- 
manurnii. 
z Koeil, (temple), Ambukkovil, Kununandarkovil, Vaittikovil, Sunatyak- 


vil. 

. Malai, (hill), Viralimalai, Kuduimiamalai, Arasamalai; c.f. Rajagiri. 

. Mangalam, (a flourishing village), Valamangalam, Kulaimangalain, 
Karamangalam, Pillamangalam, Satyamangalain. 

. Nilat, (station), Melanilai, Pudunilai, Miratmlai, Kilanilai. 

. Puram, (town), Ramachandrapuram, Durvasapuram, HKayapuram, 
Ganapatipuram, Raghunathapuram. 

The terminations cheri (Yirumanancheri), Veli (Menelveli or Minaveli) 

and Medu (Sengalmedu) rarely occur. 

. Samudram, (oceau or big tank). affixed to names of Sarvamaniam 
villages such as Namanasamudrain, Nallam)alsamudram and Thiru- 
malarayasamudram. 

Col. Branfill »tates that “the chief fact learnt from a cursory study of the 
onomatology of the Kaveri deltu appears to be the nniversal influence of 
Brahminica! civilisation upon an industrious and agricultural population of 
indigenous origin”. A similar inference drawn from the onomatology of 
places in this State will be that the State is hilly and was once almost wholly 
covered by forests, of which a great portion has been cleared and rendered fit 
for cultivation by an industrious non-Brahmin population, and that the tract 
abounded in men who lived by plunder. The last fact is borne out by the 
prevalence of place-names ending in Kkotiat or fort. In this connection we 
may quote the following from Col. Sherer's Sketches uf India (1821). “The 
villages in the plain open country .. ... have a small fort or ghurry, built of 
mud or else of Prick and often of stone. These sort of defences throughont 
the country have universally fallen to decay. A volume in praise of our 
present rule as compared with the ancient order of things could not speak 
more plainly or half so convincingly in its favour”. 
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could be rendered valuable.” « The main reason for thé 
failure of the people to clear the forests was that the thickets 
afforded a safe place of shelter to the Kallars when they were 
attacked (See General History), and in those early times the 
Kallars “were little disposed to check the luxurianee of rank 
vegetation which yielded them at once subsistence and shelter.” 
A systematic attempt was however made in the time of Raja 
Vijaya Raghunatha 'Tondaiman Bahadur (1789-1807) to get rid of 
thethickets, who granted as Indéms many tracts of forest landon the 
express understanding that the forests were to be cleared and 
rendered fit for cultivation. And we know that in the time of his 
successor also (1807-1825), Major Blackburne, the Resident, 
arranged for much land that was occupied by forests being brought 
under cultivation. At present about one-eighth of the State is 
covered by forests and jungles, of which there are more than 
sixty in number, none of them however being very large. 
About twenty of these are larger than the rest and occupy 
roughly about J £0 square miles, the smaller ones covering about 
10 miles in all. six of the larger jungles are preserved more 
carefully than the rest for the shooting of His Highness and are 
known as ‘ Game Preserve Forests”. 


The names of these forests are— 


The Town Forest—Periavalaikkatéu to the east, Chinna- 
valaikkatta to the north (14 sq. nules.) 

. Senkarai Forest (about 17 sq. miles.) 

. Pulvayal, Vayalékam and Parambuk- 

kadu Forest 

. Narttamalai Forest ; Small areas. 

. Thiruvarankulam Forest 

. Varapptr and Sakkiliankdéé¢‘ai Forest 


Cum ON 


Forest lands are to be found also near Pirdnmalai, Amman- 
kuricchi, Marayamadura, Lambalakkudi, Kannantr, Kdndput, 
Irumbénddu, Venndvalkudi, Chéttuppalai, Adanakkéttai, Killu- 
k6tiai and Pérambur. 


The jungles form a basin for the tanks in the adjoining 
villages, and as a fact most of the best villages in the State with 
large tanks are by the side of these jungles. 


* Col. Fullarton’s View of the English Interests in India (1788). 
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Detailed information on the administration of forests and on 
forest produce will be found later on. 


Meteorology. «Climate. This part of the plain of the Karnatic 
is land-locked, being bounded by the British districts of Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly and Ramnad. The boundary line of the State on 
the eastern side is about twelve miles from the Bay of Bengal 
at the nearest and about forty miles at the farthest. The surface 
is not altogether flat, but contains gentle undulations with hills 
and hillocks mostly on the west and south-west. The hills are 
generally of very low elevation and support but a scrubby growth 
of throny shrubs, while the hillocks and rocks are almost bare. 
The granite and laterite earths that compose the majority of the 
surface soil get baked in the hot sun that shines relentlessly for 
nearly nine months in the year, and the air that blows over the 
place is dry hot air, calculated to dry up the blood and sap the 
energies of the people. 


Temperature. The thermometer in the shade in the hottest 
months of April and May rises as high as 106° F., and the effect 
of the intense heat on the general system and the working 
capacity of man is anything but salutary. In the cold and dewy 
months of January and February, the dry minimuin readings 
range froin a little over 60° F. to 70° F.; and though there is a 
clear range of variation of from 80° to 45° between the lowest 
and the highest reading inthe year’s course, yet such extreme 
cases pertain only to the second half of January and the 
first half of February. For the major portion of the year, 
the mean daily temperature 1s generally about its mean annual 
teinperature. 


The range of temperature during the course of a day varies 
very greatly during the different seasons of the year. The 
careful ohservations that have been made in the Pudukkdéttai 
Observatory show that the maximum temperature is reached 
between 2P.M.and 3 P.M. in certain seasons, and between 
3 P.M. and 4 P. M. in other segsons, depending on the pereentage 


* The paragrapha on the Meteorology of the State have been kindly contri- 
nated hy Mr. R. Chakrapani Aiyangar, 8. a., the State Meteorological 
Superintendent. The statements contained therein are based mostly 
on the vbservations made in the Observatory at Pudukkottai. 
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of unclouded sky. It is shifted even beyond sunset should the 
sky be overcast in the afternoon and continue to remain cloudy 
after sunset. The range of daily variations is greatest in April 
or May and least in November or December. 


It will be seen from the table given below that May is the 
hottest month of the year, that June (as also April) is almost 
equally hot, that the temperature begins to fall slowly in July, 
that the fall continues almost steadily up to December, and that 
the temperature continues to rise steadily from January to May. 


The sun in May and June is unbearably hot and the day 
temperature rises more than 6° or 7° F. above that of blood 
heat, especially during the dog-star days (.yé@efeeg Bo wre 
ser), unless the sky should then be overcast, which is generally 
not the rule. 


I. The Table of Mean Values of Meteorological Results, 
deduced from observations for the years from 1906-1910. 
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Humidity, The month of March is marked by the lowest 
humidity and the lowest percentage of cloud, the amount of the 
latter for half the month being generally less than 30 per cent. 
The situation continues nearly the same all through April; and 
it isin May that a change comes on and dense lower clouds begin 
to appear and relieve the intensity of the heat with a few light 
showers. June presents analogous features, while July, August 
and September witness copious precipitations at times, and August 
has often ‘been the month of the heaviest rainfall in the year. 
Then if September should show a decrease in the precipitation, 
October and November generally make up the average. Decem- 
ber and January are marked by poor precipitations, unless sudden 
effects intervene of a spasmodic character. 


The average humidity in the air during 1906-10 was never 
less than 47 per cent. and reached as high a percentage as 63. 
Generally following the course of the monsoons, the humidity 
attains an average maximum of 55 per cent. in August and a 
second average maximum of 63 per cent. in November, while it is in 
the hot months of March, April and May that the quantity reaches 
the minimum mentioned above. 


Rainfall. The average annual rain-fall for the years 1906- 
1910, as calculated from the records of the Observatory, is 5:2°4 
inches, and this agrees nearly with the average (33°5 inches) for 
the sixteen years before 1906. [See the third table. | 


It may be noted as an important fact that after 1906, which 
was the first year of the working of the Pudukk6éttai Observatory, 
the number of days in the year, in which the total quantity of 
rain collected exceeds one inch, has shown a steady increase. 
This may be taken to indicate that the annual distribution is 
tending in a way to become more and more uniform in character 
and less and less freakish. 


Atmospheric pressure and winds. The barometer in the 
Pudukkétiai Observatory indicates a diurnal oscillation of pressure, 
so regular in its occurrence thatit is not at all marked even by 
the irregular variations due to thunderstorms that occur now 
and then. With respect to the general character of this oscillation, 
it may be said that the pressure begins to rise every day in the 
early hours of the morning and attains its naximum at 8 A, M, 
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in the day sometimes,:or at 10 A.M. at other times, the exact 
hour or time varying with the seasons in the year and thé 
hamidity in the sky. Though the pressure thus ouciliates' between 
a rise and a fall between 8 and 10 A. M., yet a fall uniformly acouré 
after 10 A. M., and this is steadily kept up till 4 P.M. during all 
the days of the year. 

Besides this diurnal! oscillation, thereis an annual variation 
of pressure as the seasons advance and recede. Unlike the winds 
in continental India and the part of the Peninsula adjoisting it, the 
winds that blow in our parts conform to the general laws of 
winds, and the months of mean high temperature are also. the 
months of mean low pressure. Reductions made with, and 
corrections applied to, the anemomietric readings recorded for the 
years 1906-10 lead to the conclusion that there are two maxima 
of velocities in the year, the one maximum occuring in the month 
of June or July, and the other in December or Janunry, and that 
the summer monsoonic wind blows with 20 per cent. greater 
average velocity than the winter wind. But the variations in 
the mean temperature during the course of the year do not 
synchronise with the variations in wind velocity. If the wind 
motion is lowest in October, the velocity briskly rises in Novem- 
ber and reaches a maxiraum in December. This velocity is kept 
up in January and then there is a steady fall till March, Again 
in the period from April to September, there is a brisk rise during 
its first half and a more or less brisk fall during its second half. 
Thus, whereas the mean temperature falls steadily from a 
maximum in May to a minimum in December and then as 
steadily rises till it returns to a maximum in May again, the 
variations in wind velocity do not follow a like simple law. They 
seem to obey more or Jess the variations of pressure, as may be 
seen from Table I. The velocity reaches a maximum in Jane 
when the pressure is at its minimum; then as the pressure 
continues to increase in the year’s course, the velocity suffers a 
corresponding fall—with an oscillatjon in the months of November 
and December—so that it reaches its first minimum in October 
and a second maximum in December or J anuary. <A simildr 
oscillation is also seen in February and March, but from Apeil 
to June, corresponding to « fall in the pressure there is # rise in 
velocity. > ere a et 
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Farther, a calculation of the observations taken leads to 
the conclusion that, ont of the cardinal points of the compass, 
the winds have blown in a year 118 times from the North-east, 
59 times from the North-west, 22 times from the South-east and 
63 times from the South-west. ‘This means that the North-east 
angle of the State has been more often and more steadily a high- 
pressure area, while the North-west and South-west angles have 
been less so, and the South-east angle comparatively a low 
pressure area generally, 


Weather. An evaluation of the temperature readings during 
the quinquennium 1906-10 has given 88° F. to be the mean 
value of the mean annual temperatures; and if this figure is 
compared with the value of the mean of the daily readings, it will 
be found from Table II below that the number of days in the year, 
during which the latter mean 1s found to be greater than the 
former mean, has shown a steady though slow decrease. This 
feature in the weather is worth noting from a sanitary point of 
view. 


II. Table of the Number of Days in which the Mean Daily 
Temperature has been greater thanthe Meaa Annual Temperature. 
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Monrus. 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 
January sis 0 0 0 0 0 
February as 5 0, 0 0 0 
March a a 6 9' 1, 8 10 
April bs .| 80! 16 24 25 2&5 
May sig eh Bl | 28 28' 23 ~~ 81 
June bs | 2B) 27 24 6 | 22 
July oi {| 15; 14 #15, 10 12 
August sisi oP 1 | 8 19 6 3 
September a wet ‘28 | is 5 7 4) 
October os 2 3, 2, 0, 0 
November age oa 0 Oo; oO! oO 0 
Desemnber —_... | Of 0 | 0; 0 | 0 

. i 
| 
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TIL. Fable of Annual Rainfall in Inches throughout the State. 





—_— — — ee em eee. 

















Stations. 1906. | 1907 | 1908. | 1909. | 4910. 
} & 

Pudukkéttai | BEGG | 99-78 98.20 | 83624 | 36-16 
langodi | 41°22 9895 | 4086 | 41-06 | 83:45 
Karainb :kkudi ..' 92°76 | 1638 | 17:12 | 21-44 | 1842 
Tirumayyam | 4918 | 35-25 | 28:59 | 32°66 | 45°30 
Kilénilai ..| 44:09 | 39:26 | 29-27 | 25°43 | 8202 
Kolatttr ... | 83:19 | 23°83 | 20°65 | 4295 | 33-40 
Vus'imalai .. 2674 3656 | 2347 | 37-16 | 30°87 
Uday dlippatti ..., 42°52 | 30°90 | 2322 | 30°88 | 32:26 
Annava3al ... | BB 58 | 23°59 1 26°38 | 44:79 | 30°33 
Ponnamarévati ...| 4058 | 33:97 | 36:07 | 46.84 | 34-99 
Adanakkéttai 40°52 | 27°66 | 3235 ee 25°10 














Cyclones and floods.—In the first half of the nineteenth 
century, there were two violent cyclones. ‘In 1809, excessive 
rains fell which proved very injurious to ‘Tondiman's country. 
The banks of the tanks and large lakes gave way and a consider- 
able portion of the most promising rice crop was entirely 
destroyed by the inundation. The fields were also greatly injured 
by the beds of sand which were left upon them, and it required 
many years to restore them to their former fertility’. In May 
1827, *‘ there was a terrific hurricane attended with rain which 
lasted for two days, and caused great injury to the cattle, trees 
and houses.” During the last thirty years three cyclones have 
visited Pudukkottai, zamely in December, 1884, October, 1890 
and November, 1893. All of them occurred during the north-east 
monsoon. During the first two, the rainfall amounted to about 
74 inches.The flood of 1893 has been describei as follows by Sir 
A. Sashiah Sastriar. 


‘There was such a heavy downpour as was never experienced 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, gauging at the 
several stations from 12 to 27 inches within 24 to 30 hours, 
against a normal average annual rainfall of $8 inches. It appeared 
as if the flood-gates of heaven were suddenly opened. They 
were not shut till a fiood of unprecedented dimensions came 
down in torrents and swept over the whole State, breaching 
nearly all the tanks and cutting up every road and rendering 
them impassable for passenger and traffic. For full two days all 
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communications in every direction were cut off. Great damage 
was also caused to the crops, rendering the actual outturn in- 
different and disappointing. The subsequent break in the weather 
facilitated the closing of the breaches in tank bunds. ‘The cessa- 
tion of rain in the subsequent months enabled communications 
to be restored.” 


Earthquakes.— Only one carthquake has been felt in the 
State. It occurred on the night of the Sth of February, 1900, 
and lasted for less than half amuinute. It caused gieat tright to 
the people, who were suddenly awakened from their sleep, and, 
leaving their houses, assembled in the streets, but 1t did no damage 
worth mentioning. 


Flora.—The well-known trees of the neighbouring 
British districts are found in this State. There are several 
varieties of good graft mango trees. The fruits are much 
appreciated, and we find that as early as 1760, the ruler of the 
State sent a consignment of these fruits as a present to the agent 
of the King of Travancore, “in whose country mangoes were 
scarce. *’’ Jack trees are found in large numbers in the State, 
especially in the Alangudi Taluk to the east of the T'anjore-Madura 
road. Of the other trees that are met with both in this State and 
the surrounding British districts, we muy mention the 
following :— 


1. »7a4.—Ficus religiosa (The sacred Pepul trec). 

2. gewrw.—Ficus Bengalensis (The Banyan tree). 

3. @#8.—Ficus virens. 

4. Qesos.—Zizyphus jujuba (The Bhere-fruit tree). 

5. Mgeeweu.—Bassia longifolia (Yhe Mowa or Mahwa tree). 
6. weme.—Pheniec sylvestris (The Mysore Toddy Palm). 
7. ot_y..—Strychnos nus vomica (the Poison nut tree). 
8. sqe@owu.—Acacia Arabica (The Babool tree). 

9. Qarsx Yeor.—Cassiu fistula (The Indian Laburnam tree). 
0. Oger %2ar.—Cocus nucifera (The Cocoanut Palm). 

11. sraw.—Eugenia jambolana (The Black Plum tree). 
12. u%er.—Borassus flabellifer (The Palmyra Palm). 

18. yoa.—Butea frondosa (The Pulas kino tree). 








* See letter to the Madras Presidency from the Tondaiman, received on the 
léth of September, 1760. 
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14. ya@.— Pongamia glabua (The Indian Beech tree). 

15. ye.—Tamarindus Indica (The Tamarind tree). 

16. yere.— Thespesia populrnea (The Portia tree). 

17. wrg%r.—Punica granatum (Yhe Pomegranate tree). 

18. apuues.—NMoringa pterygospenma (The Drumstick or 
Horse-radish tree). 

19. epa@e.—Bambusa arundinacea (The Prickly Bamboo). 

20. atene.—Albizzia lebbek (The Siris tree). 

21. ergsr.—Terminalia catappa (The Indian Almond tree). 

22. evew.—Agle marmelos (The Bael-fruit tree). 

23. &err,.—LHeronia elephantum (The Elephant or wood-apple 
tree). 

24, Gaviy.—Melia azadirachta (The Nim or Margosa tree). 


We must refer the reader to books on Indian botany for the 
uses of these trees, which are fairly well-known to those that use 
thei. 


About the trees in the forests of this State, Mr. KE. D. M. Hooper, 
Conservator of Forests in the Central Circle of the Madras 
Presidency in 1904, who, at the request of the Pudukkottai 
Darbar, inspected the forests for about a fortnight, has reported 
as follows :— 


“On the level and low-lying portions there is a thick growth 
of Memecylon (#r#r)* which is hardly penetrable, and overhead 
are standards of Mimusops (wr%), Pterospermum (Gerace), 
llbiz.ta .imara (2-Gtewsu), Dalbergia paniculata (-&S%usit), 
with a lower growth of .[talantia (s7—@. guises), and Ixora 
parviflora (#agég); at higher levels there are Wriyhtia (Qaiu7 te), 
stunted Satinwood (a@buer or aereb), and Nim (Cady), 
Acacia caesia (Garw wr), Mimosa rubscaulis (QaarFeaa wad), 
Zizyphus (Qa z), Carissa (@ern), etc. 


“In the open tracts the undergrowth consists largely ef prickly 
pear and the standards Acacia latronum (2-etGaear) and 
Albizzia amanda (@A% wre), This is especially the case in 
Pulvayal. 


“In the Sengirai forest, Dudune (earacS) and lemongrass 
(Serdséene) ave met with. 
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“There are few well-grown trees inthe wastes, those present 
being the outcome of damaged saplings and have a rotten interior ; 
but they are allowed to remain as seed-bearers, for which alone 
they are useful. Exception must be made of Pteruspermum, 
which is represented by handsome healthy specimens, tall and 
slender, especially in Sengeerai and Narthamalai ”’. 


Speaking of baimboos, he says “ Bamboos dv not grow 
naturally in the State, stray clumps being found here and there, 
where planted by private effort, but as a rule the work is un- 
successful. In the Stute topes, similar attempts to grow bamboos 
have been made, but with the same result, though along a canal 
in Karambakkudi village there are about 350 clumps planted by 
the State about forty years ago. In consequence of its rarity, 
bamboo has to be imported in great quantities from adjoining 
British territory ”’. 

Many trees are found in the forests of this State, which are 
not met with in the adjoining British districts—at least so 
largely as in this State. Specimens of fifty treer of this State 
were sent to the Madras Industrial Exhibition of 1903, and for 
the collection of timbers the State was awarded a bronze medal. 
‘The names of some of the forest trees are given below :— 

1. @68.—Dalbergia latijulia. 

. 2 A%ev.—Albizzia amara. 

eer Gaor.—.fcacia latrunum. 
s@@arte —icacia catechu. 

. soeor.—Canthiem parriflorum., 
area,—Memecylon edule. 
@err.—Carissa carandas. 

. 6@be3.—Hiptage madablotu. 

. Seer. —Zizyphus Oenoplia. 

. Qenree.—Pterospermum suberifulium. 
, sroe.—Terminalia belerica. 
ehla@sn ctr %er,— Cassia nodosa. 

Qsi soars —Sapindus trifoliatus (syn) marginatum. 
. wirten.—Mimusops herandra. 

. Ly@e;.— Pterospermum heyneanum. 

16, walte,—Vitex altissima. 

17. wirbwpéOar ah tor. —Cassia fistula. 


a 
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18. aiweor,—Chloroxylon swietenia. 
19. Qasu1%,.— Wrightia tinctoria. 
20. @verGaernrs.— Acacia leucophliea. 


The State is very rich in medicinal plants, herbs and roots, 
and there are probably not many herbs mentioned in Avurved.c 
Materia Medica which are not found in this State. The Nartta- 
malai hills are especially noted for such plants and roots, and it is 
known that many native physicians of the Tanjore and Trichino- 
poly Districts get from the hills some of the rarer herbs that they 
require. For a collection of medicinal plants, herbs and roots that 
was sent from the State to the Mysore Dussera Exhibition of 
1908, a silver medal was awarded ‘The collection was valued so 
highly that the Exhibitor (Mr. P. V. Jagannatha Row) was 
requested to allow it to be placedin the Bangalore Museum. 


The State is not wanting in trees and plants that yield dye- 
stuffs and fibres, and furnish tanning materials. here are other 
plants and grasses that serve as fodder for cattle and as manures 
for fields. kor collections of fodder, plants and grasses and of 
green leaves used as manures, sent to the Mysore Dussera 
Exhibition, two bronze medals were awarded as prizes. An 
account of some of these as well as of the grains and oil-seeds of 
the State will be given in the Chapter on Agriculture. 


Plantations. To keep up a proper supply of fuel without 
destroying the jungles, casuarina plantations were started by the 
Statein February, 1884. There are now sixteen such plantations— 
six on the banks of the Vellar, four on the banks of the Pambar, 
five on the banks of the Agnaénavimochanidr and one at Rajagiri 
near the Koraiyar. In six of these, some other trees such as the 
mango and the cocoanut have also been planted. 


There are nine other Sirear plantations in the State—five of 
these being cashew plantations and the remaining four being 
plantations of graft-mango. Cashew is indigenous to the soil 
and the cashew plantations are in a flourishing condition. In the 
Sivagnaénapuram graft mango ftope, a little to the south-cast of 
the town, in addition to the mango-trees, some other trees,—silver 
oak, mahogany and rubber trees—have. been planted as a trial 
measure. Attempts to grow teak in the State have failed, except 
in one of the plantations on the banks of the Vellar. 
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Mr. E. D. M. Hooper, referred to already, has remarked that 
‘‘ the plantations cover an area of 1,356 acres und are calculated 
tn contain 4,45,000 trees, the produce being in constant demand”. 


Fauna. Cattie. There is nothing remarkable about the 
cattle of the State, most of them being low-sized and of no 
well-defined breed. That the bulls of the State would reach a 
fair size if properly fed may be seen from the strong specimens 
known as “temple bulls”, which are permitted to graze where 
they will. To improve the cattle, cattle shows were held annually 
for some years from 1908-04, and breeding bulls have been 
obtained by the Agricultural Association of the State. 


Of the species of cattle that are imported, we may mention 
the Pulikkulam bulls and the bulls obtained from the parts near 
Vallam in the Tanjore district. These bulls are owned and 
trained by the Kallars in the northern part of the State for 
bull-baiting (w@j#aI7-_@sH), of which an account will be given 
later on. The Pulikkulam bulls are intractable, and even the cows 
of this breed are fierce. These cowsdo not, for some months 
after the first calving, allow themselves to be milked, unless 
their attention is diverted by a man dancing at some distance 
before them witha stick in his hand covered by a cumbly and 
cries of “ Ai, ais ’’. The bulls from the tract adjoining Vallam are 
known as “‘ves@enw7@” from theiz being permitted to lie 
down together in open tracts for manuring purposes. 


The wild cattle which are found in the forests of the State 
are not really a separate breed. They are country cattle which 
have ‘run wild fur generations and are remarkable for their 
strength and endurance”. They are occasionally caught and 
broken in. 


Sheep and Goats. Two kinds of sheep are met with. 
The ordinary Sembiliddu and the Kurumbdédu or Kurumbar’s 
sheep. The latter are shaggy and are kept for the wool that they 


* This has given rise to the proverb “ guy éspé@p wil_@ml. {65 DE5 

Caw Oe; v1.66 040p ore urpéeniaCwan Ow,” i. ¢., 

“ Cows that must be danced to to give their milk must be danced to, and 

cows that must be sung to to give their milk must be sung to.” The 

general application of the proverb is that. if you want to get anything 
from a man, you must humour his whims, 
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yield. Some of these yield white wool, which, with the black 
coloured wool obtained from the majority of such sheep, is used 
in producing striped cumbizs. 


Of goats there are two varieties—the ordinary velkidy, which 
yields one kid a year, and sometimes two and even three kids at a 
time if it is well fed, and the pallayattédu which is shorter’ in 
size and yields four kids at a tie once in six months. 


Game. In the “ Game Reserve Forests "’, which are specially 
protected for His Highness’ shooting, are found wild pigs, spotted 
deer (yerefioto), antelopes (Qa efi), and hares. In the 
Narttaimalai forest, porcupines and wolves are met with as also 
hyzenas occasionally. 


Foxes and jickals are to be found almost everywhere. The 
civet cat (Ys@ 2) 1s met with in the Town forest but only 
rarely. Wild cattle are found in most of the forests, and wild 
eats and guana (2-@x) in some of them. 


Among the game birds may be mentioned snipes (Cat@76@s9), 
jungle-fowls (47. G@4Ga7.p), quails («-en__), partridges (seat) 
and several kinde of pigeons. 


+ P-r9O1G-E—__—- 


CHAPTER Il. 
GENERAL HISTORY. 


To THE TIME OF THE TONDAIMANS. 


(Early Settlements, archeology, etc.) 
— >to 


1 \he earliest references to the State. ‘lhe earliest account that 

we find of any portion of this State is contained in a very 
ancient Tamil classic of the name of Chilappadihdram, which is 
believed to have been written ‘“ Eighteen Hundred Years Ago”’. 
The classic contains the name of a village, which has remained to 
this day almost unchanged, Kodumbai or Kodumbdlir. ‘The 
roud from Uraiyuir (suburh of Trichinopoly) up to the great 
tank at Kodumbai lies through a desert full of rocks, mudhills, 
and thence there are three routes to Madura ............... Tf you 
take the route # on the left hand (and this route must have passed 
through parts ot the modern Pudukkottai State) fromKodumbai, 
you will have to travel through fields and jungles and weary 
wastes to the mountain (Alagai’s hill in Madura), whose summit 


, 


is crowned with a temple to Vishnu ”’. 


This account shows that there were parts of the State that 
had big irrigation tanks and lands brought under cultivation as 
early as the first or the second century of the Christian era. 
But that most of the parts of the State were covered with forests 
and jungles goes without saying. 


The Véduvars. These jungles and forests were originally the 
abode of the Véduvars (or hunters) and afterwards of the Kurum- 
bars. The Véduvars (or Védars) were the most Jawless of the 
Naga tribes. “Cattle-lifting and pillage and murder appear to have 
been the sole business of their life. They worshipped the dread 


* See Chapter XI of Chilappadikcram and Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillar’s 
- Tamils Highteen Hundred Years Ago”, pp 149—150. Akandnatru and 
Purandniru also, two other very ancient Tamil classics, contain references 
to portions of this State, such as Oliyamangalam and Idaiyarnir. 
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Goddess Kah and slaughtered buffaloes at her shrine, to secure her 
favour in their plundering raids ”’.* 


Panri Nadu. In the medieval division t of the Tamil land 
into twelve tracts, the portion between the Pandinddu with 
Madura as its capital and the Punal Nadu with the Kaveri flowing 
through it ig given a special name ‘‘Panri Nadu’. The name 
‘“‘Panri Nadu ”’ or “ the land of pigs’’ has not been explained till 
now. ‘T'here seems to be no doubt whatever that the name was 
given to these parts, after it had been peopled by the Kurumbars 
as shown below. A reference to chapters 58 and 59 of the Tamil 
classic Vembattirar Thiruvilaiyadal Purdnam,t which is en 
account of the doings of the God Sundarésvarar of Madura, 
shows that, in this land of forests and jungles, there was a 
Vannia chief who had twelve sons, that these on account of 
their misdeeds were after their death born as pigs, that they were 
brought up on Panri Malai by Sundarésvara, the God of Madura, 
and that, when they grew up, they came to be known as “‘the twelve 
Panri-Kurumbars”’. The name Panrt Nddu§ may therefore be 
taken to mean ‘the land of Kurumbars’ and must have been given 
to these parts after the Kurumbars settled down here as shown 
below. 


While the Punal Nadu to the north of the land of the Védars 
was under the Chola rulers, and the Pandi Nadu to the south, 
under the Pandya rulers, the Panri Nadu does not seem to have 
had any special ruler. The land was afterwards brought under 
subjection partly by the Cholas and partly by the Pandyas, the 
river Vellaér which flows four miles to the south of Pudukkéttai 


* See Tuanils Kighteen Centuriea Ago”, p.43. The account so far given is 
based on the classie Chiluppadikdram and is correct. But Mr. Pillai’s 
inference that the descendants of the Véduvars are now known by the 
uppropriate title of Kallar or thieves seems to be unwarranted. There are 
such Véduvars even now in the tracts near Piranmalai. 

+ Of the division of the Tamil land into twelve tracts, we find no mention in 
any ancient Tamil classic. 

} This work. known also as the old Thirurilaiyadal Puranam. has been recently 
edited and published by Pandit Mahamahdépidhyayr M.R. Ry. Swami- 
natha Aiyar Avargal. 

§ Panrimalai (= Variha hills) is the name of the Palnis. and the Panri- 
malai origin may be taken to show that some of the Canarese-speaking 
Kurumbarsr came directly (crossing the Palnis) into these parts, froth the 
Canarese country, just as they went to the Tondamandalam. *Panrj Nadu" 
may be taken aleo to mean the tract from the Palnis on the west fo the 
Bay of Bengal on the east. 
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forming the boundary of the two kingdoms, as is mentioned below. 
Of these two portions. the tract to the north of the Vellar must 
have been first brought under subjection, as from the earliest 
times until recently this tract was known as “ GsergnQ” or “ the 
land of the king’’, while the land to the south of the river was 
known as “ s7@@®@”’ or “ the forest land’. 


Sketch of South Indian History. It is outside the scope of 
this work to enter into a history of the early Chola and Pandya 
kings, the Pallava kings, and the later Chola and Pandya kings, 
who owned the whole or a portion of the tract of land now form- 
ing Pudukkottai State. When the power of the Pallavas declined, 
in the eighth century, A. D , the northern and the western portion 
of the tract passed into the hands of the Chédlas. The river Vellar« 
formed the traditional boundary of the Pandya and Chdola 
kingdoms, though the whole tract was often under the rule of 
the Chdlas and occasionally under the sway of the Pandyas. 
The Mussulmans overran these parts in the early part of the 
fourteenth century; but from about the tniddle of the fifteenth 
century + we find Nayak generals holding sway in these parts. The 
Nayaks ultimately gave way about 1735 A. D., to the Mussul- 
mans in Trichinopoly and Madura, and towards the close of the 
seventeenth century to the Marattas in Tanjore, and it was at the 
time that the Nayaks lost their power in ‘l'anjore that the present 
line of Tondaiman rulers of Pudukkéttai first came into 
prominence. 


Settlements of the Kurumbars. The earliest settlers in 
these parts may be taken to have been the Kurumrbars, “the 
modern representatives of the ancient Pallavas who were once 
so powerful in Southern India’”’. When they settled here cannot 
of course be definitely stated. They were found in Tondamanda- 
lam, the land of the Pallavas, in large numbers, and must have 
gradually drifted to these parts from that tract, or directly come 
over here from the Canarese country through the Palni hills. 





* For example. ride the stanza beginning with “ Qwererrog: agar ”? 
where the Vellir is said to be the northern boundary of the Pandya 
kingdom. 

+ In 1438 we find one Lakshmana Dandsa Nayuk called Dakshinasnmudridhi- 
pat or “ Ruler of the Southern Sea” settled here. and his brother nmking 
@ graut of land. {See luscriptious at Pirénmulai.] 
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Traces of Pallava rule are found in these parts in the sluice at 
Rasalippatti of the reign of Nandi Pothan, and the rock-cut cave- 
temples at Malayadippaéti, Kunnandarkovil and Tirumayyam, + 
which may be assigned to the eighth century, A. D. It is 
therefore not unreasonable to surmise that the Kurumbars must 
have settled in these parts in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era after driving out the Véduvars (or Védars) , the original 
inhabitants. t Dr. Oppert cannot be wrong when he states 
that the Kurumbars must be regarded as the very old 
inhabitants of this land, who can contest with their Dravidian 
kinsmen the priority of occupation of the Indian soil. { The 
Kurumbars were a pastoral people, who owned large flocks of 
sheep. They have not disappeared from the State and are to be 
found now at places such as Sellukudi and Arani ppatti, where they 
are engaged in making rough cumbiis or woollen blankets. 


The very large number of dolmens that are found scattered 
In various parts of the State may be taken by some to be another 
proof of the early settlement of the Kurumbars in these parts, 
though as a matter of fact these dolmens are found connected 
mm Tamil literature with other classes of people. Mr. Cox, 
speaking in his North Arcot Manual of the temples of the 
Kurumbars, says that it seems impossible not to connect them 
with those structures called ‘Pandava’s temples’, and that these 
wre nuwuerous where the Kurumbars are now found. It is also 
known that in the Bellary District a mound is raised over 
the grave ot a Kurumba and three stones are set over the head, 
navel and feet. 


Dolmens. We shall now give ashort account of the curious 
monuments, known as dolmens. They are found either with 
stone-circles round them or without such circles. 


Such of the dolmens as have been examined are rectangular 
in form (about 6’ x 4’x6’) and built with a number of stones 
forming the sides, with another slab laid over the top as a 
roof. In some cases two concentric circles of laterite boulders 





* Vide the inscriptious at these places, and the Gazetteer. 
+ See Taylor’s Catulogue of Oriental Manuscripts, Vol. ITI, p. 409. 


t The Land of the Bharatas, p. 158. See p. 443 of the Christian College 
Magazine for February, 1901. where the Kurumbars are shown to 
distinctly Dravidian in ty pe. 
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have been seen, the boulders of the outer circle being larger 
(about 12 to 18 inches in diameter), and in other cases a single 
circle alone has been noticed The circles are not always 
complete, many boulders both of the inner and the outer circle 
being wanting. It is likely that they were originally in their 
places and have afterwards been removed. 


It may be well to examine how these monuments came to 
exist. Various fanciful explanations * have been given of the 
origin of such structures, and we will refer to one or two of them. 
In some parts of Southern India, these are called Pdndavakiuli 
or ‘Pandava’s pits’, and the story is that “the five Pandavas dug 
them as a refuge from the persecution of Duryéddhana’’. The 
beauty of this explanation is that the original correct name of the 
dolmen (6bhdndakkuli=a pit containing pots) was found unintelli- 
gible, bdhdnda being a Sanskrit word not familiar to non- 
Brahmins, and the name was afterwards ccrrupted into a form 
which gave occasion for the creation ot a story. The naime 
was by others turned into mdndavar huli or ‘the pit of the 
dead’, which is in accordance with fact. The name for pits 
containing such potsin these partsis mathamathakkathali, which 
is a corruption of muthumakkaltdli (pots for old people or pots 
in which old people were buried.) That persons of distinction 
were buried in pots in very early times will be found from a very 
ancient Tamil classic of the name of Purandniiru,t in the com- 
mentary on which the very name “ Muthumakkaltali”’, prevalent 
in these parts, is found. Manimékalai,} another very ancient 
classic, refers also to this practice. The following facts mentioned 
in connection with the Kurumbars of North Arcot are quite in 
accordance with the explanation. ‘‘ For each person of rank, § one 
of these monuments is constructed there periodically, and, always 
during the annual festivals, puja is made not only to the spirit 


—_ — —_— _ —_ _- 
Se ee _ 


* See Rev. Taylor's Catalogue of Oriental Muniecripte. Vol. 111, p. 426. 

+ See Stanzas 228, 238 and 256. 

{ See Chapter VI. line 67. 

§ See Mr .Cox’s Manual of the North Arcot Districi. p. 223. where he adds 
“Though the Kurumbas bury, they do not nvw raise their monuments 
over the resting place of the corpse, nor can they build them upon 
anything approaching to the gigantic seale of the ancient histyuen 
vr dulmen. ° 
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of the deceased, but also to those of all who have died in the 
clan.’’ # 


There is another class of such pits in which no pots are found. 
These are known as “ @7m@uut tor.” or “workshop of the 
monkeys”. Mr. Taylor’s explanation that “they were raised by 
certain men in the time of Rama, who had monkey’s tails’ is of 
the class of the Greek legend, which described Mount Etna in 
Sicily as the forge of Vulcan and the Cyclops with one eye. 
The local explanation that they were the camping stations of the 
monkeys that accompanied Rama to Ceylon must also be taken 
to come under the same category. Mr. A. Rea, the Madras 
Government Archeologist, in an article in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society ¢ observes that ‘these were also burial 
places, and the males who had to be buried in a crouching or 
sitting posture were enclosed in receptacles, while the females 
who were placed in a horizontal posture required no such 
vessels.””"+ Mr. H. O. D. Harding, M.c.s , in the Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science for 1889-1894, says ‘‘Tbe pots were 
probably buried that they might be of service to the deceased in 
his happy hunting grounds—a practice and a belief which obtained, 
| believe, among the Maories of New Zealand.......... is 


But a more probable explanation is that while burials in pits 
were given as a rule to old men of rank, burials in pots placed in 
sarcophagi were granted only to old men of exalted position that 
had done work deserving of special acknowledgment. This view 
is based on the 228th poem in Purandniru, which, in the words 
of Dr. Pope, is “a perfect mine of information regarding the 
ancient customs and manners of the southern lands. ”’ In this poem 
a potter is addressed as follows :—‘‘ You are indeed to be pitied, 
as great indeed must be your difficulty. Now this Killi Valavan 
belongs to the line of Cholas,......... whose glory, like the light of 
the sun, shines far and wide. He is avery powerful king with 


# Mr. H.O. D. Harding in the Afudras Journal of Literature and Science for 
1889-94 says that “ the expense of making these structures must have been 
great. and it seems to me that they are probably the graves of the chiefs 
of some pre-historic people.” 

+See Vol. LVIT. part I, No. 2,1888. The article is on “Some Pre-historic 
Burial Places in Southern India. (Megalithic and Earthenware Tombs at 
Pallayaram) ”. 
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elephants carrying banners that are never furled. He has now 
become a resident of the region of the Gods. If you desire to make 
a pot big enough to cover one of such eminence and glory, you 
must have the Earth as your wheel and the big Méru mountain 
itself as clay. Can you arrange for this? Certainly not.”’* From 
this poem it may be surmised that while the bodies of old men 
that had done meritorious work were enclosed in pots, the 
generality even of men of rank were not deemed worthy of this 
Special honour. 


In those times saéz was practised, and, in another poem of the 
same book, a heroic woman appeals for burial with her husband, 
who may be taken to have been slain in the battlefield. 


‘OQ potter, shaper of the urn, 

Like the little white lizard that sits 

In the garland of the axle t of the chariot, 

Over many a desert plain I’ve come with him; 

Make the funeral urn large enough for me too, 

Maker of the urns for the old town’s burning ground ”’. t 


That what we have stated above is the only correct explana- 
tion of “structures without pots ” and that other explanations 
such as that of Rev. Taylor that ‘‘ pits without urns were places 
of worship by the votaries of some Goddess ’’§ are erroneous will 
appear from the Sixth Chapter of Maniméhalai, the very ancient 
classic referred to already, which contains the description of a 
funeral ground and speaks of the following wavs of disposing of 
dead bodies. 


(1) Burning the bodies. 


(2) Casting them away so that they might lie exposed, as is 
done by the Parsis on their “ ‘Towers of Silence ”’. 

(3) Burying the bodies in mud pits. 

(4) Enclosing them in low secure places. The words sp 
aJat sent__sGurr shows that kistvaens were meant 
by the writer. 


* This stanza may be taken as showing that the practice had extended in 
those times to others than Kurumbars. 


+ “ In the garland of the axle” is a misrendering for “ on a spoke of the wheel.” 


ft Dr. G. U. Pope’s rendering of the 256th poem of the Purandniru. About 
sati and worship paid to departed men, see the chapter on Religion. 


§ See Taylor's Catalogue of Oriental Manmacripte, Vol, ITT, page 426. 
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(5) Enclosing them in pots (grid syeorwGCuni). For the 
preservation of the pots, structures were raised. * 


In such of the burial places as have been examined, no 
skeleton, or bone has been found, but “ the absence of any traces 
of a skeleton is no wonder, as the body turns into earth, ashes 
and dust within fifty years, and as no attempt was made by 
bygone generations to preserve dead bodies from decay, decom- 
position and crumbling. ’’t 


Such burial places are found in large numbers in Aranipatti, 
Vaittikévil, Perungulir (Sirukaikkulam), Thennangudi, 5 miles 
to the north of the town where a field is called Gra@uute wr 
awe, Karaiyair, Kirantr, Manjanviduthi, Kalasamangalam 
(to the east of Pudukk6ottai), etc. 


It seems to have been the custom in later times to deposit 
in pots old feeble men, while living, so that they might easily 
be removed from place to place. It is usual with Hindu poets 
to speak of the land of a virtuous ruler as one in which men 
die only after reaching the full age of 100 years, and, as such 
people are likely to get feeble and helpless long before their death, 
the custom of depositing them in pots is said to have been 
introduced by a Chola ruler. In Vikrama Chélanuli composed 
by the well-known poet O¢fakkuttan in the twelfth century, we 
have -—wr pips 

Csr oped Qurefiuu agus 

Fr. UGES SITs Saye ; 
that is, ‘‘ the king, who, when the God of death, having lost his 
power (of inflicting death at his pleasure), ran away and concealed 
himself, devised the system of depositing old men in pots”’. The 
same idea occurs in Surxkara Cholanuldé also. Such people, when 
they died, must have been buried, without having been removed 
from the pots. 


* Dr. Pope has taken some pains to prove that the statement of Dr. Caldwell 
in his chapter on “Sepulchral Urns,” in his History of Tianerelly 
that “when these urns were used, cremation must have been unknown 
and burial the universal practice” is incorrect. The passage quoted 
above from Manimékalai shows conclusively that at one and the same 
time there were several ways in which the corpses were disposed of. 


+ The Madras Mai for April 19, 1911. 
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Roman Coins at Karukkakkuricchi. It must have been in 
these early times that the Roman coins (awrez) of which a large 
number were found in 1898 at Karukkakkurcchi, ten miles to the 
east of Alangudi, must have been brought to the place and buried. 


According to Chilappadtkaram, the very ancient Tamil classic 
referred to above, which gives an interesting account of the Tamil 
land, there was a colony of the Romans at Kavérippattanam, 
the capital of the Chdlas, and a number of Roman soldiers were 
employed to guard the gates of the fort of Madura. We also know 
that Roman ships touched at Korkai, once a flourishing port in the 
Tinnevelly District, at Muchiri on the Western Coast and several 
other ports in South India, and that Rome sent to India every year 
at least 55,000,000 sesterces (about £500,000), receiving from 
India articles which were sold for a hundred times their value. 


Captain R. H. C. Tufnell, an authority on numismatiecs 
observes * “Though at first Egypt was the medium of trade 
between Rome and the Indies, we know that, after the subjuga- 
tion of that country by the Imperial troops, a very considerable 
direct trade sprang up between the two countries and in conse- 
quence of this, the Roman issues found in Southern India 
are supposed to have been conveyed in Roman ships to be 
bartered for the ivory and ebony that adorned the boudoir of the 
fair maids of Imperial Rome and for the pepper and spices in 
which their hearts delighted. That such was the case with the 
large hordes of au7vez that from time to time have been unearthed 
is more than probable, for from time immemorial the native of 
South India has loved to bury his riches in the ground, and the 
merchants who carried their goods from the interior for sale to 
the Roman ships......... doubtless on their return home made 
mother earth the banker. The perfect state of preservation, too, 
in which these coins have almost inveriably been found precludes 
the possibility of their having been much in circulation.” Mr. 
Thurston, the late Superintendent of the Madras Museum and 
another great authority on numismatics, is of a different opinion. 
In his ‘Roman, Indo—Portuguese and Ceylon Coins,” he 
mentions that “‘the Roman coins were introduced into India so 
plentifully that they appear to have formed part of the ordinary 


* In his “ Hinte to Coin Collectors in South India.” 
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currency of the country and even the name of the Roman 
‘denarius’ has survived to our own day in that of the Indian 
‘dinar’. The beanty of the Roman coins, ascompared with those 
of the Hindu princes, contributed to their diffusion throughout all 
parts of India and was perhaps the principal cause of their 
preservation......... ; money and valuables were concedled on emer- 
gencies of various kinds, but especially on the breaking out of 
war between two neighbouring princes. Only one or two persons 
would he acquainted with the place of concealment, and, if it 
happened that they were killed in the war or through the conti- 
nuance of hostilities unable to return to the place, their secret 
died with them, and it was reserved for well-diggers or miners, 
for the action of rain or changes in the course of rivers, to 
bring the hidden wealth to light’’. 


An account * may now be given of the coins that were un- 
earthed in 1898 at Karukkaékkuricchi. 


“The hoard was discovered early in 1898, and to the energy 
of (the late) Mr. Crossley, His Highness’ Private Secretary, we 
owe it, that the hoard was secured very nearly, if not altogether 
intact, though fthe native who discovered it made strenuous 
attempts to defeat the ends of numismatics and the law. His 
Highness has generously presented to the British Museum such 
varieties as were required for the national collection. They are 
unfortunately without exception in bad condition, having 
evidently heen in circulation a long time before they were buried. 
In addition to this. more than 90 per cent. of them have been 
deliberately defaced with a file or chisel. 


«The most curious feature of this find is the treatment to 
which nearly all the coins have been subjected. Various expla- 
nations suggest themselves. One, that the incisions were made 
to test the genuineness of the coins, is disproved; for without 
exception it is the head that is defaced, and, had the object been 
merely to test the metal, a stab in any other part of the coin 
would have served the purpose, and out of the heads on 461 coins 
some at least would have escaped......... It only remains, therefore, 
* The account is mostly quoted from “ Reman Aurei from Pudubota, 


Southern India” by Mr. S. F. Hill, u. a., esi from the’ Numiematic 
Ohronicle, Third Series, Vol. XVIII, pp. 20, 
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to suppose that the coins were defaced by political authority, as 
being too much worn for further circulation, and were awaiting 
the melting pot, when the secret of their concealment was lost "’. 


Altogether 501 coins were discovered, and the following 
table will show when and by whom they were struck. 








tnd 
P | 25. 
No.| Names of the Emperors, etc. | Number Number | Pe 
in the | defaced. | % 
hoard. “14 
1 | Augustus Cesar (B. C. 29 to 
A. D. 14). 40 38 40 
2 | Tiberius Cesar (A. D. 14—37) 163 148 
Tiberius and Augustus 6 6 169 
3 | Nero Drusus (B. C. 38—A. D. 9) 11 8 11 
(Drusus the Elder) | 
4 | Antonia, wife of Drusus ad 15 15 15 
§ | Germanicus and Caligula a 8 8 8 
6 | Agrippina, wife of Germanicus... 1 1 1 
7 | Caligula (A. D. 37-41) ) 5 b P 
Caligula and Augustus | °"’ : 
8 | T. Claudius (A. D. 41-54) er &9 82 || OF 
Claudius and Nero ae i) 5 |) 
9 | Agrippina and Claudius ee 22 ' 20 || 32 
Agrippina and Nero or 10 10 |} 
10 | Nero (a. D. 54-68) | 18 | 112 | 123 
11 | Vespasianus (A. D. 69-79) 3 3 3 





Inscriptions and Copper plates. As most of the facts to be 
found in several portions of this Chapter are based on inscriptions 
found all through the State and on copper-plates, it may be well 
to give at the outset a general idea of their contents. 


I. Inscriptions. All the inscriptions in the State, of which 
there may be as many as 1,500, have not as yet been copied or 
examined. The Archeological Department of this State is now 
engaged in taking facsimile impressions of the inscriptions, and it 
will be several months before this work is completed, the facsimile 
copies ate examined and their contents made available for 
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historical purposes. But nearly two-thirds of the inscriptions 
have been copied, and the copies, it has been ascertained, may be 
depended upon for the accuracy of the facts that have been 
collected from them. The inscriptions in general deal with 
matters of various kinds, and refer among other affairs to 

(1) grants of land for offerings to Gods at temples at stated 
times, for ever-burning lamps, for lamps to burn during specified 
periods, for distribution of food to people (travellers and others) 
who apply for it, fur conducting festivals, for securing the services 
of dancing girls and drummers for temples, etc. [The services 
to be done by dancing girls are mentioned in some of them, &ré 
Giéen_gg, the ancient dance referred to in Chilappadikauram, 
being specifically named in one of them. | 

(2) sale and purchase of temple lands and private lands, 

(3) asssignment of the order in which fields were to be 
watered, 

(4) settlements of disputes by references to previous orders 
and inscriptions, 

(5) proclamations remitting taxes, and other proclamations 
such as the curious one—that every body would be helped 
in keeping his things from others—very necessary in those 
troublous times, 

(6) declarations that paddy might be paid instead of money 
as land tax, that a chieftain would be satisfied with such and such 
payments, etc., 

(7) agreements among people to live amicably and to tax 
themselves for certain common purposes, and among chieftains 
not to fight with one another, 

(8) grants of land for the upkeep of watersheds, of gardens for 
growing flowers for temples, of drinking-water tanks (in one case 
for the Pallar caste), 

(9) the charity of persons in erecting temples, mantapams, 
Lowers and pillars, in presenting images to temples, and in furnish- 
ing the money required for making such images, cars, éfc., for 
arranging for offerings, festivals and processions, etc. 


The most ancient inscription is tne inscription in Pali, found 
on what is known as ‘@pocue.? (the flat reached by seven 


step» dSNannavasa,—a Neva) spate Dnypped Dnt or ne POOR BY 
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the plave as a sleeping place. The inscription in Pali,which 
is ‘ts old as the second century B.C., is in Brdhmf ’charac- 
ters. ‘To use the words of a Madras Government Epigraphical 
Report “the purport of the record is not quite intelligible, a clue 
to the right interpretation of these early records being yet to be 
discovered"’. Somé other inscriptions at the place are in very 
old Tamil. 


There are fragments of Pallava-grantha inscriptions at 
Tirugékarnam, Tirumayyam, Kudumidmalai and Malayakkdévil 
(Tamil and Grantha of the Pallava period) and there 1s a trevtise 
on music in Pallava-grantha inscribed on a wall of the temple at 
Kudumiémalai (see the gazetteer). There is a Chola-grantha 
inscription (in the Mdvarkdévil) as well as an old Canarese in- 
scription at Kodumbalitr, the former contaming the beginnimg of 
@ genéslogy and the latter mentioning Vikramakésarin, a ruler of 
the place referred to in the genealogy Inscriptions in old and 
archaic Tamil are found at about twenty places (see Appendix G) 
including Sittannavdsal mentioned already, Narttdmalai, Koan- 
drindarkévil, Malaiyadippath, Rajalippatti, Tiramayyam and 
Ténimalai. 


Caverns and Rock-cut Temples As two of these places have 
caveélike portions of hills naturally or artificially adapted for human 
habitation—Téninialai and Sittannavdsal—and of the other places 
many have tock-cut temples, it may be well to insert a few para- 
gtaphs here from Dr. Fergusson’s Rock-cut Temples of India 
adhd from thé arinual Reports of the Madras Epigraphical Depart- 
rmnént explaining the nature of thes¢ monuments and the usés to 
which they were put and referring to certain historical facts 
which miiy be deduced therefrom. 


“ Experts in ancient architecture believe that the Boddhists 
welt thé frst to mdke use of permanent rodterials for building 
ant sculpttiral purposes dnd that the followers of other creeds 
shbsdquently copied them. The idea of using natural caves for 
religiedd PtiXposxes ihust have been statted by the Buddhists, 
Whobte died indkbs it binding on the mohks to resort to such ont 
‘Of thé Wily places. The practice of making caverns fit for human 
Habitattin by stight alterations was probably on intetmediche 
ilge: bis period ney be nitotter thé oliverrié which Hdve 
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beds cut into them (like the cavern at Sittannavésal) .......ses0. Eb 
therefore reems that the caverns with beds and inscriptions ...... 
are Buddhist monuments and that the other struciures connected 
with each of the caverns, which have consisted of less permanent 
materials (the small pit-like excavations in the lower boulder of 
the cavern st Siitannavdsal intended for the planting of poles 
prove this) have since disappeared altogether. 


“In connection with the beds are inscriptions, the alphabet 
of which resembies that of che Asoka edicts (Bradbmi characters) 
and may be assigned roughly to the end of the 3rd century and 
the beginning of the 2nd century B. C. ......... The discovery of 
the Bréhmf records in Southern India will now be recognised by 
students of Indian history as a proof of the Aryan influence in 
this part of the peninsula in at least the third century B. C., 
in spite of the belief entertained by some that Soathern India 
was'entirely swayed by Dravidian thought and influence from 
prehistoric times down tua period later than that to which we 
could refer these ancient inscriptions....... Tt is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Asoka’s Buddhist missionaries in Ceylon passed 
through the Tamil country and even attempted to propagate the 
Buddhist creed there in spite of the Mahdvamsa, which says that 
they flew in the air and arrived in Ceylon ......... The Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang says ‘There are the ruius of many old 
CONVENES ...-.c00. * The numerous Jain figures and beds together 
with Bréahwi records existing in one and the same cavern again 
raise the suspicion thai these caverns, once occupied by the 
Puddhists, were in a subsequent period appropriated by the Jaina 
ascetics, whose religious institutions—particuiarly those relating 
te mendicancy—could not have been far different from those of 
the Buddhists ”’. 


“The rock-cut caves are of much later date than the caverns. 
They were in no case intended for the habitation of the agcetics as 
the Buddhist and Jaina caverns were. The rock-cut temples of 
the Pallava period came into existence during the reign of 
Mahéndravarman I, in the first half of the seventh century A.D.” 
In the Pudukkottai State there are 15 rock-cat temples at 
Tirugékarnam, Tirumayyam (3), Kudumidmalai, Kundrinddr- 
kévil, Malaiyadippatti [(2), Nérttdmalai (), Malayakkdvil, 
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Sittannavésal (2), and Kottaiyar and the rock-cut temple of 
Malaikkolundisvaramudaiyar. ‘hese must have come _ into 
existence between 600 A. D., and 800A. D. It is explicitly stated 
in an inscription at Malaiyadippaééi that the temple at the place 
was excavated in the reign of Nandippdttaraiyar ¢. ¢., mn the eigth 
century—by a chieftain of the name of Vidélvidugu Muttararyan. 


Dr. Fergusson in his ‘ Rock-cut Temples of India’ says 
“ Altogether it has been culculated that there may bein India 
1,000 excavations, nine-tenths of which are Buddhisi and tke 
remaiping 100 divided between the Brahminic and the Jaina 
religion. They thus form not cnly the most numerous, but the 
most interesting series of architectural remains im India betore 
the Mubammadan conquest. 


“ As tbe Brahmins excavated caves only in urder to signalise 
their triumph over their enemies, the Buddhists, they bad nu 
purpose to guide them and their excavations are more varied in 
character and not so easily classified. They are divided into two 
classes—vtharas (with no cells o1 arcangements for residence as 
in Buddhist examples) and temples ...... The Brabminic temples 
are still more unlike the Buddhist examples, as there are invari- 
ably exteriors and (the temoles) have consequently no meaning 
when cut in rock ......... 

The cavern at Sittannavasal The following note on the 
cavern at Sittannavdeal has been very kindly furn:shed to me bv 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastriur, B.A., Assistant Archeological Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy, Ootacemund. 


“‘ Half a mile to the east of the village Sittannavasai, there is 
a cavern in the rock, almost inthe middle cf a hill, which leg 
north to south. It is for:aed by a natural cleft, which divides the 
top portion from the bottom. The approach to it is very difficult, 
as one bas to climb over the hill st its sonthern extremity, and 
after reaching the top, hc has to get down a precipice nearly to a 
depth of nearly ten feet ; and this, 1{ nay be remarked, hae to he 
done by the help of seven square pits cut in the rock just enough 
for the foot to rest. [The cavern gets its name Hladippattam 
from these seven pits.| Then going nearly fifteen ‘eet on a foct- 
path which is barely sufficient for one to walk on with care, he 
reaches a broader space ; pursuing bis coorse to a further distance 
of tan feet, he gets to the cavern itself. The beight of the cavern 
is just enough to permit one to sit. Here, on the bottom boulder, 
there are 17 beds, some of which are damaged; but all of them 
are provided with a raised portion at one end to serve as o pillow 
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1. Those that relate to grants made by the Tondaimdns in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These are quite reliable 
and will be used in writing the history of the Tondaimén line 
of rulers. 

2. Plates referring to the earlier centuries.. Many of these 
relate to the grants made by the Kardla Velldlars and the etrifes 
that led to the settlements in these parts of the Kallars and 
the Maravars. While the precise dates of these grants cannot 
be depended upon, there does not seem to be any valid ground 
for disputing their general authenticity. ‘These, with a valuable 
mapuscript Geography of Kanddu, will be used in writing the 
history of the settlements of the Kardla Velidlars, the Kallars and 
the Maravars. 

Settlements of the Karala Vellalars in ,the Tamil land. 
The Velldélars are found settled in the Chdla land long before the 
first century of the Christian era. ‘here are references to these in 
the oldest classics. Chilappadikarame speaks of ‘ the old flourish- 
ing villages peopled by men, who by their tillage relieved the 
wants of beggars and produced the prosperity of their rulers”. 
And Purandniru contains many poems relating to tillers, in one 
of which ¢ agricultural operation is especially extolled, a Chdla 
kiug being informed that even his victories in wars should be 
attributed to the agricultural operations that were carried on in 
his land, and that his enemies would worship him, if he would 
protect the people who were in charge of the plough, and by this 
act afford protection to the rest of the people in hisland. Another 
poem { in this old classic refers to a Velldéla ruler with fertile 
fields in the tract of land in and to the south-east of the modern 
Pudukko6ttai State. The accounis that are given in Purandniru 
and in the commentary on Tolkdppiyam, the oldest and the best 
Tamil Grammar composed before the secund century A. D., are 
to the effect that Agastya, who was the first Brahmin to settle in 
these parts, brought wivh him Velldlats of eighteen sections, and 
that in the first cr secoad century of the Christian era, the Vél or 
Vellala chieftains had lived in the Tamil land for forty-nine genera- 
tions. § We may infer from this that the Velldiars began to settle 
in the Tam)l country very long before the commencement of the 
Christian ere, and that there were chisftains or rulers of the Velléla 
class subject to the Pandyas, the Cholas and the Chéras. 

* See Chapter X, 148—150 and Chapter V. 
+ See 35th poem. 
t See 24th poem. 


See Purandndrs, 201ab and the 
§ ) sasaigr F eeca commentary on the 32nd stanza of 
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Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, in his ** Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago” # speaks of the Vellidlars of the first and second 
centuries of the the Christian era as follows:—‘‘ Of the men 
living in society, the ulavar or the farmers occupied the highest 
position. They formed the nobility or the landed aristocracy of 
the country. They were also called Velldlar ‘“‘ lords of the flood” 
or Kardalar “lords of the clouds "’, titles expressive of their skill in 
controlling floods and in storing water for agricultural purposes. 
The Chéra, Chéla and Pandya kings and most of the petty chiefs 
of Tamilakam belonged to the tribe of Vellalars. The poor 
families of Vellalars, who owned smail estates, were generally 
spoken of as the veelkudi ulavar or “the fallen Velldlars"’, 
implying thereby that the rest of the Velldlars were wealthy 
landholders. When Karikal the Great defeated the Aruvdlas and 
annexed their territory to his kingdom. he distributed the 
conquered lands (comprising Tondamandalain with Conjeveram 
as its chief town) amongst Vellalar chiefs. ‘Ihe Velldlars were 
also called the Gangakula or the Gangavainsa, because they derived 
their descent from the great and powerful tribe named Gangaridix, 
which inhabited the valley of the Ganges, as mentioned by Pliny 
and Ptolemy”. Mr. Pillai mentions also that the Vellélars founded 
the Bell&l dynasty of the Canarese country, the Gangavamsa 
dynasty of Orissa and the lines of the Vélema chiefs in the 
Telugu country. 


Some of the statements contained in the foregoing extract 
are not generally accepted and we may here quote the following 
extract from Mr. Nelson’s Madura Country relating to the Velldlars 
in these parts. 


‘Tradition uniformly declares them to be the descendants of 
foreign immigrants, who were introduced by the Pandyas; and it 
appears to be extremely probable that they are, and that an 
extensive Velldla immigration took place at a rather remote 
period, perhaps a little before or after the colonisation of the 
Tondamandala by Adondai Chakravarti] ............ With regard to 
the assertion so commonly made that the Pandyas belonged to 


* See pp. 118—114. 


+ “ About the eighth or ninth century”. See Mr. Stuart's Edition of the 
North Arcot Manual, p, 39, 
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the Velldla caste, it is observable that tradition is at issue with 
it and declares that the Pandyas proper were Kshatriyas; but 
they were accustomed to marry wives of inferior castes as well as 
and in addition to wives of their own caste. This, however, is 
a question, the settlement of which requires great antiquarian 
learning, and it must be settled hereafter ’”’. 


Settlements of the Vellalars in the State. Itis clear from 
Chilappadikdram and Puranéniru that Velldlars were found 
in the Pudukkéttai State—at Kodumbalur and the parts near 
Kulavaippattichatram—as early as the first or second century, 
A. D. But that there were altogether only a limited number 
of Vellala settlements in those early days goes without 
saying. The Velldlars must have emigrated to and occupied 
these parts in large numbers in the seventh or eighth century, as 
the Karilars are found to have settled in Malabar, according 
to Mr. Thurston, * ‘‘at the latest in the 9th century A. D.” 


The following account of the settlements of the Vellalars 
within the hmits of the State is based upon a palmleaf manus- 
cript tfiled as a record in the Pudukkéttai Chief Court: ‘“ Adondai 
Chakravarti brought these Vellalars with him (from Conjevaram) 
into the tracts subject to the Chdlas, and Ugia Peru Valuthi, the 
Pandya king, selected 48,000 good families and imported them 
from east Conjevaram and settled them in Pandya land. The 
Chélanédu tract occupied by the Vellalars was called Kénédu or 
the land of the king, and the Pandya tract was known as Kanadu 
or forest land. The former extended from Uraiyur near Trichino- 
poly to Sdélavandan in the Madura district, and included Piradnmalai 
Ponnamaravati, Karaiyur, Oliamangalain, Annavasal and Vayal6d- 
kam. It comprised five-eighths of the land occupied by the 
Velldlars, the other three-eighths forming Kanddu. The latter 
tract lay to the south and east of Kénddu, extended as far south 
as Tondi and Kalaiyarkévil and included the whole of the present 
Alangud: Taluk and the eastern portion of the Tirumayyam Taluk 
from Viracchalai”’. 

* See Article on Nanchinad Vellalars in Mr. Thurston's Castes and Tribes 


of Southern India. 


+ The book is very interesting as it gives copious information relating tothe 
ancient Geography of Kénadu. It belongs to Tékkattir Subrahmanya 
Vélar. a member of a Karala Vellalar family. 
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The Velld&lars raust have subdued the Kurumbars, driven them 
out to parts considered by the Velldélars as useless for their pur- 
poses, and made themselves lords of the land. In almost al] the 
documents relating to them, we find than calling themselves 
‘* Nilattarasu ’’ or “rulers of the soil *’, as opposed to “ Mudiarasu ”’ 
or “ crowned kings,’ namely, the Chéla and the Pandya kings. 
This would mean that they were practically the lords of the land, 
subject only in a general way to the Pandya and the Chola kings. 
That this inference is not incorrect will be seen from what is stated 
in the commentary on Tolkdppiyam. In the commentary on Tol- 
kappiyam, ITT, 30, it is mentioned that the Véls (Velldla chieftains) 
pave their daughters in marriage to the crowned kings. This 
shows that these were generally considered to be men of high rank 
and position, and were treated as such by the Pandya and the 
Chola rulers. They are also said to have enjoyed the right of 
crowning the kings. 

The origin of the name Karala. The following account is 
given of the origin of the name Karala Vellalars and is based 
ona story in Madura Sthalapurdanam, a work already referred to. 


“In old times a quarrel happened between the Raja of 
Pandyadésa and the god Dévéndra, and things went to such 
lengths that the angry god commanded the clouds not to send 
down any rain on Pandyadésa, so that the inhabitants were 
sorely distressed by severe drought, and laid their complaints 
before the Raja, who flew into a rage, marched his army against 
Dévendra, defeated him in battle, seized on the clouds and put 
them in prison, in consequence of which not a drop of rain fell 
onany part of the Bhuloka or earthly world, which threw the 
people into a great consternation, and the whole with one accord 
addressed their prayers to Dévéndra, the god of the firmament and 
beseeched him to relieve them from their present distress. 
Dévéndra sent an ambassador to the Raja of Pandyadésa and 
requested that he would release the clouds, but he refused to do 
it, unless they gave security for their future good behaviour and 
would likewise promise that they would never again withhold the 
rain from falling in due season in his kingdom. At this juncture 
the Vellal caste of Pandyadésa became security for the clouds 
and from that circumstance were surnamed Kara Kédva Vellél 
Wara (or in Tamil K4rkdétta Velldlars) or redeemers of the clouds’’. 


8 
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For the service that the Velldlars thus rendered to Indra, 
they are said tn have received from the God the white elephant, « 
the white umbrella, plough-flag, red-lily garland, and the 
designation “ ..Mured’’ or “ protectors of the soil ”’. 


The Kdrdlars, good agriculturists. The Kardala Velldlars 
were very skilful agriculturists. Their work must have consisted 
in clearing the forests and jungles and rendering the land fit 
for cultivation, building dams and anicuts for the rivers in the 
State, excavating irrigation tanks as also canals to connect 
the rivers with these tanks, and digging a Irge number of wells 
in suitably selected places for irrigation in seasons of drought. 


The Karala Velldlars seem to have possessed the faculty 
amounting to instinct of finding out underground springs. They 
were thus able to dig wells giving an unfailing supply of water 
for agricultural purposes. The peculiarity of these wells is that 
they are not deeper than twenty feet and that they always tap 
underground currents, giving the wells a copious supply of water. 
The large number of wells that are shown as “ Kardlars’ wells ”’ 
are mostly circular in form and built of brick and mortar, water 
being baled out by lifts. But some of the wells in Kodumbdalur, 
where these Vellalars flourished, are built of granite stone and are 
rectangular inform. With reference to the methods of agriculture 
that they adopted, there is a body of literature in Tamil that deals 
with this subject and which might have come into existence during 
thedays of the Kardala Velldlars. Much of the literature is 
connected with astrology, and deals with such subjects as the 
soil, the seasons, rain, winds, cattle, ploughing and sowing. 


The name Karkdtta (or rain-awaiting) which isapplied to them 
may therefore be taken to mean those that waited for rain. 
Mr. Thurston in his article on Vellilars+ is of opinion that, 
notwithstanding the legends about their origin, they are probably 
a territorial subdivision named from a place called Kéraikkadu. 
This opinion is not supported by any record or tradition, and 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the name 
Kdrkitta Velldlar was given to them, as they, being an agri- 
cultural people, were waiters for rain, and that the name Karalar 


* Models of whiteelephants are used by some Vellélars on marriage oceggsions. 
¢ See Mr. Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. VII, p. 375. 
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(or rulers of clouds) came to be applied to them very probably 
as they were very successful agriculturists that could raise crops 
without depending on rain, and were taken therefore by men 
that did not understand their processes to be powerful enough to 
control the clouds. 


It will be found from the copper plates now in existence 
that the Kardla Vellalars were found scattered all over the State. 
We find thei settled, for example, in ‘Tékkdéttur, Karaiytr, 
Virdcchalai, Ponnamaravati, Oliamangalam, Idayarrur, Péraiyir, 
Arimalam and Valaramauikkam in Tirumayyam Taluk, Anna- 
vasal, Kirantir. Vayalékam, Kunnandarkovil and Visenginddu 
in Kulattur Taluk, Peruogulir, Mullir, Tiruvarankulam, Kula- 
viippaddi, Anbilnddu and Kattakkurucchi in Alangudi Taluk. 
Traces of a ruined fort, said to have been’ built by Velllars, are 
found at Kodumbaluy. 


The villages and the forts in which the Velldlars lived must 
also have been brought into existence by them. They seem to 
have been a religious and charitable people, and most of them are 
said to have been staunch Saivaites. Theyare known to have 
granted rent-free lands to Brahmins and endowed many temples 
including those at Tiruvarankulam, Kudumiamalai, Kunnandar- 
koil, Vadavélam and Kalasamangalam. Some of the temples in 
the State must have been built by them ; but the Kardlars cannot 
be compared in any way as temple builders with the Chola kings. 


Settlements of “the eighteen castes”. When the Velldlars 
settled in the Pudukkottai tract, “‘ the eighteen castes”’ that are 
associated with them in Tamil classics and looked up to them for 
support, must have been brought by them into these parts. These 
castes must have existed from very early times, as may be evident 
from the stanza in the very ancient well-known classic Tiruk- 
kural, which says “It is only those that live by ploughing that 
live (independent of others); all others live by respectfully follow- 
ing thefarmers.” The eighteen sections of people that are stated 
to have worked expressly for the Karéla Velldlars and got their 
subsistence from them were 


1. The Barbers. 
2. The Potters. 
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3. The Washermen. 
4. The Occhans, or scribes and accountants who wrote down 
what was dictated to them. « 
5. The Blacksmiths. 
6. The Goldsmiths. 
7. The Braziers. . The five classes of Kammdlars. 
%. The Carpenters. 
). The Masons. 
10. The Orrat Sekkdn (oil-pressers 
using single bullocks). | 
11. The Jratia: Sekkdn (oil-pressers |! 
using two bullocks). [ Three classes of 
412. The Ilat Vaniyans, or Betel-leaf | Vaniyans. 
growers. [Zlai=leaf. ] 
13. The Garland-makers (flower-sellers) for temples, etc. 
14. The Tailors. 
15. The Pallis or Watchmen. 
16. The Valaiyars or Fishermen. 
17. The Shepherds. 
18. The Bards. 
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These workmen seem to have got their means of subsistence 
in various ways. In some cases, workmen were paid directly for 
the work that they did, hke the smiths and the washermen. 
These and others like the potters had ears of corn set apart for 
them in the paddy tields, from which they were to gather the 
produce. The smiths, the potters and others had also annual 
assignments of paddy to them, which they received soon after the 
harvest. The barbers, the potters and the washermen received also 


* Sve p. 16 of Veldumerepryel. 
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seri Seenes or paddy that was offered to them as a free gift in the 
paddy fields soon after the harvest, and .#43,rer or cooked rice 
offered to them in the hoasesof the Vellidlars. * 


During the most prosperous days of the Vellalars, we find 
the Konadu divided into three Kurrams, (Uraiytr division, Oliyur 
division, and Urattur division), which were subdivided into 64 
Nadus, containing 756 villages. Assignments of lands had been 
made to 212 temples and of 21 villages to Brahmins. The portion 
of Kanddu with which we are concerned formed portions of two 
divisions called Kana Kurram or Athali Kurram and Milalai 
Kurram. Of these the former division is known to have been 
divided inio 24 Nadus, containing 108 villages, the total number 
of assignments to temples and Brahmins having been only 16. 


Disputes among the Vellilars. The WKéréla Velldlars seem 
to have lived for a long time in peace, plenty and prosperity. But 
the enjoyment of power by the Konadu Vellalars led to a desire 
for more, and we find that these Vellalars, not sitistied with the 
lands and power they had, tried to advance themselves by 
weakening the Karala Velldiars. About this time we find Kénaédu 
or the portions of the Uraiyur and Oliyur divisions lying within 
the Pudukk6ttai State limits under the following seven chieftains— 


Samuuatirayar ; Konguraéyar ; 

Kadambarayar ; Kalingarayut ; 

Maluvarayar ; Achyutarayar and 
Kumatarayar. 


The tract of Kanadu land in connection with which disputes 
arose was under a single chieftain of the line of Vanddirayars. + 
This family seems to have lived at Vandraikottai (a corruption of 
Vanddirdyankottai) six miles east of Pudukk6ttai, and a brother 
of a Vanadirayar, Kundradirdayar, has given his name to Kundra- 
péttai, eight miles east of Pudukkéttai. The brothers seem to have 
exercised considerable power and Vandadiréyar made grants 
of several villages. Even after the Velldlars lost their power, as 


— — ee oe atten 


* This account is based on a commentary by one Agastyapp Bfudaliar on 
Tondamandala Natakam, wu poem written in praise of the Vellélars. See 
Vellore edition, pp. 279—281, where some of the castes given above are 
Jeft out and other castes. such «us dancing girls, slaves, efr., are inserted. 


+ The Tekkatiur manuscript mentions Vanadirayar, Dharmarayar, Kalin- 


garayar and Villuva Rayar as the four chieftains (or big fumilies) that 
settled in Kanadn. 
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will be shewn presently, the Vanadirayars together with the 
Kdlingarayars and the Kadambarayars do not disappear altogether 
from history, but are found as subordinate chieftains of limited 
power. 


The main object of the Konadu Vellalars seems to have been 
to seize from the Kanadu Velldlars all the lands to the north of 
the Vellar and to drive Vandadirayar to the south of the river. 
The points in dispute are said to have been in connection with 
lands, temples, tanks, teu»ple honours and the right to the use of 
the water of the Velldr. ‘The fights that resulted between the 
two sections of the Velidlars not only weakened the Vellalars 
theinselves, but led to the settlement in their tracts of the Mara- 
vars and Kallars. 


Settlements of the Maravars. The Maravars are a fierce, 
warlike people who lived from the most ancient times in the 
forest tracts mostly to the south of the modern Pudukkottai 
terntory. ‘“ Of strong limbs and hardy frames, and fierce-looking 
as tigers, wearing long and curled locks of hair, the blood- 
thirsty Maravars, armed with the bow bound with leather, ever 
ready to injure others, shout their arrows at poor and helpless 
travellere......... The wrathful and furious Maravar, whose curled 
beards resemble the twisted horns of the stag, the loud twang of 
whosc powerful bowstrings and the strong sound of whose 
double-headed druins, compel even kings at the head of large 
armies to turn back and fly...”’** The settlement of the Maravars 
within the limits of the Pudukkottai State was due, however, not 
to any incursions of the Maravars themselves, nor to any of the 
causes of variance between the Konadu and K4anadu Vellalars 
referred to above, but to the general feeling of animosity that 
existed between the two sections. An account of the settlement 
of the Maravars is found in an interesting palmleaf manuscript and 
it is as follows :— 

‘‘ All the Velldlars of the seven big divisions / (that is, all the 
Kénédu and the Kandadu Vellélars) and the Vellélars of the 


* Quoted from the ancient classic Kalittokai by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai in 
his “ Tumil Eighteen Handred Years Ayo.” See pp. 42 and 43. 

+ Uraiytir division, Oliytir division and Urattir division formed Kdénadu:; 
Athali or fa tees and Milalai divisions formed the northern portion of 
Kanadu. O1f) a very little portion west of the modern Pudukkcttai 
State seems to have formed part of the Uraiy dr division. 
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twenty-four Nadus (Kottams ?) of Tondamandalam listened to the 
exposition by Kambhan, the well-known poet, of his poem Hrelt- 
pathu (@@rapug—seventy stanzas in praise of agriculture and 
the Velldlars), and rewarded him with a palanquin to ride in and 
the right of collecting every year one paratppanam from every 
Velldla family. Kamban went on collecting the tax till he 
came to Kénaddu of three divisions. He easily collected the 
money from the 350 villages in Uraiyur division and the 242 villages 
in Oliyur division, and got from the men in Oliytr division letters 
to Kananddu of 108 villages to make similar payments. The people 
of Kananadu refused to pay, saying that they were in no way 
subject to the Vellalars of Oliyur and that the Oliyur division men 
had no business to write to them, but that as they had promised 
payment betore the Tondamandalam Nattars they would pay one- 
fourth of a panam for a thadi (a measure) of land. When the 
Oliyur division Velldlars heard of the disparaging words of the 
Kénanddu Vellélars, they assembled in a body and attacked the 
Kananddars. These finding that they could not resist the Oliyur 
men without help, marched southwards and imported five hundred 
families of Maravars from Rajéndramangala Nadu (in Ramnad 
Zemindari), settled them in Virdcchalai and four cther v illages 
and had them as their protectors. The Kananaddu Velldlars and 
the Maravars then set about plundering the 242 villages of Oliyuar 
division. The Oliyur Velldlars thereupon decided on themselves 
calling other Maravars for their help. The Vellalars of Anna- 
vasal and Vayalékain invited 300 families of Unjantr and 
Sembumarinadu Maravars and settled them at Mangudi, Maru- 
téantalai and Puduvaval; and the Vellalars of V&laikkuricchi, 
Neivéli, Kimantr, Gidalir and Rdrdpuram imported 200 
families of Mangalanadu Maravars and settled them at Panaiytr 
and Kulamangalam. 


Again Nétirdja Pandyan « with Tipparasu Nayak, Chinnapeddu 
Nayak and Periapeddu Nayak, and 200 families of Mandmadura 
Maravars marched with a small force against Ponnamaran (founder 
and ruler) of Ponnamaravati, defeated him and granted lands in 


* This Pandyan is also referred to ma poem in praise of the Goddess Alayin 
Nackiamman of Ponnamaravati. But instead of one ruler of this place, 
Ponnamaran, we find mentioned in this poem two rulers, riz., Ponnan and 
Amaran. See the Gazetteer. 
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those parts to his Marava followers. He next built a fort which 
he called Maravar Madura. The people of Idaiydérvruir, Karaiyur 
and four other villages near this fort, finding that the Maravars 
would prove useful protectors, granted one hundred of the two 
hundred Marava families that had followed the Pandyan chief, 
lands at Marava Madara, Alangudi and Mukilpa¢fanam and settled 
them there. 


Nétiradja Pandyan had four wiyes, of whom one was a Marava. 
Her son got as his share seven villages such as Ponnamarévati 
and Malairdyapuram. He must have imported some Marava 
families into these villages. 


Further, the Vellélars of Sevalur who had to pay 500 pon 
to the authorities found that they could not raise the sum. 
They therefore sold all their rights to Madura Tévan and other 
Maravars « who had followed Nétirdéjan and had settled in 
those parts as mentioned already and who paid the sum of 500 
pon for the Velldlars. The Velldlars of Sevalur left the village 
with four Marava families, and, going towards Manapparai, settled 
down near Minavelli, building three groups of houses (or villages) 
of which the first two were given the name of Sevalir and the last 
was called Maravanpatti. 


This was how the Maravars settled down in these parts. «# 


Deeds of other grants of land to the Maravars by Kardla 
Vellalars, such as the grant of Kudimidmalai, have also been 
met with. The Maravars seem to have lived in great comfort in 
the lands in which they settled, as many of them are found 
described in inscriptions as Mara Mudalis. The Marava settlers 
have also been found to be a law-abiding and peaceful class, in 
contrast to the fierce and violent Maravars of the Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly districts. They are also known to have endowed 
temples with lands, built temples, etc. These settlements must 
have been made in the 12th century, when Kumban lived. 


* The account is based on a manuscript got from Poicholla Tévan Ambala- 
karan of Ponnamardvati. In another manuscript, the Maravars of 
Sevalir are said to have come from Srivillipittir, helped the Velldlars 
and got the place from them. 
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Settlements of the Kallars. We may nexishow how the 
Kallars settled within the Pudukkéttai limits. It will be found 
that they were not, like the Maravars, invited from outside fér 
help, but that they were an aggressive people who often fought 
for their own hand and were glad to help the Vellalars against 
one another for remuneration. The Kallars are mentioned in the 
very ancient classic Akandnuru* as a fearless and uncivilised 
people that lived originally in the mountains about Tiruvenkatam 
or Tirupati, capturing elephants in these mountains with great 
skill and exchanging their white tusks indirectly through other 
mountaineers for grain. Their leader issaid to have been one 
Pulli who was very dexterous in taming violent and uncontrollable 
elephants. They seem to have been originally invited to these 
parts by a Pandya called in the same anthology “ serasz Oug 
wsct Oserarcr’’, which might be interpreted as “ the Pandya 
that was the leader of the Kallars’”’. 


The Kallars are first heard of in connection with the north- 
eastern portion of the State. An important section of the tribe 
seems to have moved southwards from a town of the name of 
Tirumangalam in Valliappandadu of North Kondédu and was permit- 
ted to settle down at Udaydlimangalamt (now called Uday4lippafti) 
near Kunnandarkovil, ten miles to the east of Kirantr. In course of 
time the Kallars seem to have made themselves masters of Visengi- 
nadu in the north-east of the State. They must have been a very 
violent people, who paid no heed to the rights of others and made 
themselves very troublesome to the people among whom they 
settled. From aninscription at Kunnandarkévil, it is seen that the 
people of the place—the workmen, the agriculturists and others— 
assembled the leading men of the Nadu and of the neighbouring 
parts, and, having invited learned and influential men from such 
distant places as Srirangam and Tiruvaénaikké, probably for 
consultation, explained to them the loss of life and property that 
the Kallars were causing and obtained a guarantee for their 
safety subject to the condition that they should make an annual 
payment to the God of a Vettu coin and present to the temple at 








* See poems Nor. 62, 83, 209, 311, 359, 398, 342. These references and some 
others were kindly supplied to me by Mr. R. Raghava Aiyangar, State 
Vidvan, Ramnad. The work has not as yet been printed and published. 


t There is a palmleaf document supporting this grant. 
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Kunnandarkovil, a ring and a panam whenever a marriage was 
celebrated. Similar disturbances occurred at Sdttuppdlais« in 
Alangudi Taluk, where the condition laid down for the promised 
protection was an annual payment and a ring alone to the temple 
for every marriage. The tradition that the Velldlars of Alangudip- 
patti near Puliyur left the village in a body, instead of degrading 
themselves by giving one of their girlst to a Kallan who 
demanded her in marriage, is quite in keeping with what we 
learn of the Kallars from other sources. There is no doubt 
whatever that the lands in the north-east of the State belonged 
to the Kardéla Velldélars, an inscription at Killukudi expressly 
stating that the proprietorship of the whole of Kilsengili Nd&du 
belonged to a Vélan. 


Many of the Kallars that settled in these parts seem 
to have been connected with some minor chieftain, as they are 
called “ Narayanappér Arasu Makkal”’ or “ people related to a 
chieftain of the name of Nérd&yana’’. Some others are called 
Padaittalaivar or “military chieftains’? or as Tantrimdr or 
politicians (“‘men of stratagems’’). They are occasionally spoken of 
as men that came as Ka?tars or governors of such and such places. 


These gradually spread in the north-eastern portion of the 
State, and, when it was found how powerful they were, they were 
given lands and required to watch the temples in which probably 
the wealth of the temples and of private men also was deposited 
for safety. It was thus that they were settled in Kalasamangalam, 
the eastern portion of the modern Pudukkottai town, and at 
Vadavalam, five miles to the north-east of thetown. The men of 
Vennival Nadu near Kulavaippaéti, 10 miles from Pudukkottai 
on the road from Pudukkottai to Arantangi, having been harassed 
by Kallars, are stated to have brought in other Kallars from places 
such as Vardppur, Parppanappatti and Pilimalai for their protec- 
tion and assigned to them lands in the tract. 


We have referred before tothe enmity that existed between 
the Kénadu and the Kaénadu Vellalars. It was only rarely that 
disputes were amicably settled. In one case we find arrange- 
ments made by two chieftains--Kulandai Pallavaréayar and 


— vee ee 
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* See inscriptions at Sdéttuppélau. 
+ See the Gazetteer under Puliytr. 
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Vanangamudi Pallavardyar—for getting dams built for the supply 
of water from the Velldr to the Valndd tank and the Paélaiyanddu 
tank, and Vanadirdyar paying “‘a fine’ of 120 pon and 100 kalams 
of paddy to the chieftains for their services. But on most occasions 
violence was resorted to. The Kallars were found in Kanadu, 
and Vanddirdyar, the Kanadu chieftain, finding them very 
powerful, often employed them to help him against the Kéndadu 
Velldlars. The two sides seem to have had a number of encounters 
in the south-west portion of this territory,—at Kannimalai, Oruk- 
kombumalai and Tirukkalakkudi. On one of these occasions, 
the Kallars lost 50 men and obtained some tracts in Paélaiyanddu 
as wiSseredl,or lands granted in return for men killed. On another 
occasion they lost 53 men and got several villages. A copper plate 
in the Kiranur Taluk Cutcherry states that for losing 80 men in a 
strife between Konadu and Kanadu, the Kallars received Maru- 
dantapuram alias Kiranallir. On some other occasion they lost 
many men, it is said, and got settled in Panamkdédu land near 
Perungultr. For helping the Kaénadu chief on another occasion, 
they were granted lands in Kaikkuricchi, to the east of Puduk- 
L6ttai, which is always referred to in inscriptions as Aallapparre 
Kaikkuricchi or Kaikkuricchi of the Kallars. 


The following detailed account of the services that they 
rendered to Vanadirayar in his struggle with Kénddu Vellalars 
may be found interesting and may indicate what happened on 
other similar occasions. 


“ Vanddirdyar of Vandraékottai and his brother Kundrddiréyar 
of Vallattirakottai, having quarrelled with the Karkatta Velldlars 
of Kénddu about lands, temples, tanks, temple honours and the 
right to the use of the water of the Vellar river and on account 
of some Kallars also, the Kénadu Velldlars of Kannimalai, 
Orukkombumalai, Thirukkalakkudi, Vdrdpptr, Pirdnmalai, 
Karaiyur, Nerinjikkudi and Kudumidmalai to the north of the 
river as also of lands to the south assembled 10,500 men to take 
possession from the Kanadu chiefs of the following lands to the 
north of the river.—viz. Valnad, Palaiyanaddu, Senkaéttunddu, 
Perungulurné4du, Ambunadu, ‘T'dnavanddu, Kadydnddu, and 
Kilvanganddu (?), stating that the land to the south of the river 
was Pandya land and the tract to the north of the river Chola 
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land, and that they wanted the whole of the Chéla Velldla land 
for themselves. They first sent for Vanadiréyar, who, without 
heeding their invitation, assembled the men of the eight Nadus 
mentioned above, and, finding that they numbered only 4,500 
men, sent for 1,000 Kallars of Visenginadu, with a promise that 
he would grant them lands and the right of watching some nadus. 
The Kallars, 575 « in number, joined him. At first he stationed 
half of his men at Tiruvarankulam and the other half at Mani- 
ambalam, and placed the Kallars between the two wings. But 
thinking probably that he could with more success resist the 
Koénadu men from the south decided upon crossing the Vellaér 
and occupying the Poram fort to the south of the river. The 
K6énadu men breached the big irrigation tanks of Kavin&du, 
Peruménadu and of Peraiyur so as to render the Vellar unford- 
able. But V4Anadirdyar succeeded in taking his men and the 
Kallars to the south of the river, and concealed for a time his 
men in the bushes and trees of the jungles in the adjoining 
parts. 


There were free fights between the men of the two parties 
at Tékkattir, Munaisandai, Perungudi, Kulakkndi, Miratnilai. 
Five or six hundred of VA&nadirayar’s men were wounded. 
Visenginadu Kallars thereupon fiercely attacked the Kénddu 
men, and, defeating them, drove them as far south as Straikkudi 
twenty miles to the south of Pudukk6ttai and as far south-west as 
Pirdnimalai, seized the seven chiefs of Kondédu and brought them 
before Vanadirdyar and his brother Kundradirayar. Four 
hundred and ten men were killed in all in these fights, of whom 
seventy-five are said to have been Kallars. The seven chiefs 
were taken before Seventheluntha Pallavarayar, + who,in the 
presence of all the Vellala chieftains, advised the Kanadu chiefs 
to live amicably with the Kallars “like fathers-in-law and sons- 
in-law ” and arranged for the Kallars receiving 550 pon (gold coins) 
and 530 kalams of paddy (as measured by Pallavanpadi.) t 


* In another account, the numbers are given as 12,755, 3,200 and 335 
respectively. 

¢ Who this Pallavariyar was cannot be ascertained. The earlier of the two 
Pallavardyars of this name of the Valuttir line that have been identi- 
fied lived about 1539. 

{ This is used even now during the Dussera festival. It is at least as old ay 


eae 


= the sixteenth century. 
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The money was obtained from the bankers of Nambukuli (Ukan- 
tharasa Chettiyar and others) by the grant to them of the villages 
Kundradirayanpéttai, Kuppavaékuricchi, Picchankuricchi and 
Melakkulam. # 


Settlements of money-lending Chettis. The mention of 
Natobukuli bankers in the last paragraph reminds us that it is 
time for us to close our narrative of the settlements of the Kallars 
and to proceed to give a short account of the wealthy Chettis 
that had settled in these places in those early times and of the 
dealings that Vanadirdyar, the Kanddu Velldla chieftain, had 
with them. Three places are frequently found mentioned as 
towns in which there were monied men and Chettis. These are 
Kalasamangalam, Valnaédd and Nambukuli. We shall give a 
short account of each of these places. 


1. Kalasamangalam was the eastern portion of the modern 
town of Pudukkottai, the western portion having been known as 
Singamangalam. The following story is related in connection 
with the origin of this town. 


‘* Muchukunda Chakravarti ’"—evidently the Chdla king,| who 
had his capital at Tiruvarur in the Tanjore district—in one of his 
tours through his dominions was so struck with the beauty of 
the tract to the north of the Vellar that he thought of building a 
town there. The Rishi Pardsara fixed an auspicious hour for 
commencing operations, and Kalasamangalam, consisting of ‘‘ nine 
cities” (blocks { ), was brought into existence. The King Muchu- 
kunda applied for inhabitants to the God Kubéra (Plutus of Hindu 
mythology), who sent him 1,500 families. The story was probably 
invented after the town had become rich and its merchants were 
found to be very wealthy. In the days of the Kéardlars, the 
Pallavaraya Pdlayakar family had this town as their capital. 





* The account is based on # document reterring to the grant of these villages. 
The copy that has been used is old and is in the handwriting of Subba- 
raya Pillai, Karnam of Atavisvarankévil Vattam. 


t See the Tanjore Gazetteer. p. 248 and Mr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar’s Chila 
Empire in South India. 


~ The names of the nine blocks were (1) South Kalasamangalam; (2) Gold 
Kalasamangalam ; (3) North Kalasamangalam or Arunsicchéri; (4) West 
Kalasamangalam or Sirupirambiytr; (5) mh eee ee mock (6) Kala- 
sappalanagaram (or the old Kalasappatfanam) ; (7) Siddhartimangalam ; 
{8) East Kalasamangalam or Mutturuduiyarmangalam; and (9) Siva- 
puram, 
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Vainad was a town noted for its Chettis from very early 
times. It was one of these Chettis that bought the fruits of 
gold of the Porpanai tree (gold-palm tree)* which is said to 
have stood in the neighbouring forests, and afterwards built and 
endowed the temple at Tiruvarankulam with the gold. The 
name of this merchant is given in copper plates as Kubéra Kon, 
and he is often referred to as ‘‘a friend of Karikdla Chola. T 
In the town of Valnad, there were 1,000 families belonging to 32 
gotras or sections. ‘Seven of these gétvas were known as k6éns 
(or kings), seven others, pélars (or protectors), and seven others, 
kudais (or umbrella-wearers). The other eleven gdtras had various 
names. The Dhanapalar gdtra has been considered the most 
important of all the thiry-two gotras. Itis said that it was in 
this family that the Goddess of Tiruvarankulam was born, a 
belief that has led to the practice of Valnad Chetti women appear- 
ing in the temple before the God, their son-in-law, very respectfully, 
with even their heads covered by cloth. It appears from old 
records that Vanadirayar held at first the whole of the Valnad 
tract and that, in what is called “the distribution of lands’’, he 
assigned portions of this tract to the temple at Tiruvarankulam, 
to the Valnad Chettis thai were connected with the temple, and toa 
shepherd of the name of Nandaydépdlan, probably a descendant of 
the man who first got a sight of the Tiruvarankulam God (lingam). 
The Chettis often helped Vanadiréyar with money in his frays with 
K6énadu Velldlars and got other assignments of land. Nanda- 
popalan is said to have not simply lent money to the Vellala 
chieftain, but as having helped him also with men. Two of these 
were killed on one occasion, for which he got a separate grant of 
land. As all these, Vanddirdyar, the Chettis and the shepherds, 
had common interests, all of them are mentioned in some of the 
documents as having granted lands in common to the Kallars that 
helped VAanadirdyar. } 


* See the article Tirnrarankulam in the Gazetteer. 


¢ This refers very probably to Kulottunga Chéla 1. who was sometimes 
styled Karikala. 


+ “ Valnad Chetti™ is literally “a Chetti that came from Vallamnadu “— 
1. ¢.. the tract of Vallam. We have now a separate section of the Chetti 
gommunity called “ Vallain Chettis ”. 
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Numbukuli. This was another town which contained a large 
number of wealthy Chettis. Numbukuli was originally a Velldla 
town, which VAanfdirdyar sold to the Chettis that had come from 
Vallam near Tanjore. V4anéadirdyar had often to raise money to 
maintain his position against the Konadu chieftains, and he seems 
to have borrowed money at first from Vallam.«* The Vallam 
Chettis, thinking probably that they could do more profitable 
business by settling near Vdanddirdyar’s residence near Tiru. 
varankulam, purchased Nambukuli from him, paying a ready sum, 
and agreeing to pay taxes to Seventhe/untha Pallavardyar, palaya- 
kar of Kalasamangalam, for protection to be afforded to them. 
Pivattakudi, Tanténi and Maramadakki are mentioned in 
several documents as three other towns containing also money- 
lending Chettis. 


Nambukuli contains now only about four or five huts. The 
circumstances which led to the depopulation of the town may be 
found interesting. The Nambukuli Chetti women were never 
permitted to stir out of their houses. The Idaiyars brought 
them the necessary water and supplied them with the milk, 
ghee and buttermilk they required. The Valaiyars supplied the 
necessary fuel. There were female servants (of angi caste) in 
every house to do all menial work. Of the workmen, none but 
a single barber, a single carpenter, a single blacksmith and a 
single washerman selected by the villagers could enter the city. 
The merchants must have had their shops outside the town, as 
no males could have ingress into the city except those mentioned 
above. Such were the arrangements that had been made by the 
Nambukuli Chettis to preserve the chastity of their women. 


But female curiosity is proverbial and it was this which led 
to the destruction of the city Seventhe/untha Pallavardéyar, the 
ruler of these parts, used to go out for shooting to Venndévalkudi 
jungles from Kalasamangalam. The Chetti women were curious 
to get a glimpse of the ruler, and, some of them climbing up the 


#* Nambukuli is said to have been one of the seven rich (hetti towns of those 
days (a@@p 6671#)—ri:. Tanjore, Vallam near Tanjore, Tantdni, Pivatta- 
kudi, Pinnakudi, Maramadakki, Nambukuli. In one of the documents 
it is said that Vanadirayar and Kundradirayar, Kanadu chieftains, 
assigned lands to these seven towns in common for money that they got 
from them for their fray» with the Konadu chieftains. 
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Murunga trees in their compounds, saw him passing. This was 
observed by one of the servants of the Pallavaréyar, who, when 
informed of the fact, passed on, it is said, without looking at the 
women. But the Chettis, whom the news of this reached, not 
satisfied with the explanation of the servant-women that it was 
only the servant-women that climbed up the trees for gathering 
Murunga leaves for cooking, thought that they had been disgraced 
by their women, threw all of them into fire-pits prepared for the 
purpose, and, ashamed to show their faces again at the place, ran 
away to Bendres and Ramésvaram-. This is the account given 
in an old manuscript of the circumstances under which the town 
became depopulated. 

Pivattakudi, Tanténi and Maramadakki containing other 
money-lending Chettis are also said to have been deserted (e@u1_@ 
wy FenwégGuGur@puipwte) at this time, and the property of all 
these assigned tothe temple at Palankarai. Another, and what 
may be taken to be a more reliable, account states that these 
parts were plundered in succession by a Mughal army, by the 
army of Ananda Rayar and of Mandjiappa (of Tanjore), and that 
the people deserted the villages, leaving many images and much 
treasure concealed in the vaults of the Atavisvaran temple at 
Kulavaéippatti and Palankarai temple, which were the common 
temples for ‘the four cities”. As Maramadakki is mentioned 
in an inscription dated A. D., 1472, as a place containing many 
wealthy and charitable men, the accounts given above of “ the 
four cities’’ should not be regarded as baseless. 


The Nattuxkéttait Chettis. The Nattukkdttai Chettis are 
said to have come over to these parts from Kavérippatianam, a 
village at the mouth of the Kaveri. They are saids to have been 
patronised by the Chéla kings and to have enjoyed the honour of 
placing the crown on the head of every Chola king at the time 
of his installation. The story that is given to account for 
their emigration is that a Chéla king wanted to commit an out- 
rage on a Chetti woman and that the Chettis therefore left the 
Chola land in a body and settled to the south of the Vellar, the 
southern boundary of the Chéjla kingdom, vowing never to 
permit their women to cross the Vellir and get into Chola land 
agai. <A different account is given however by Mr. Thurston, 
Ee ace ee Ea ce SN a gee kee 


* See Nakarattdr Kuluvai Natokam. 
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according to whom, *' a Pandya king, named Sundara Pandya. 1s 
said to have asked the Chola king to induce some of the Vaisyas 
in his land to settle down in the Pandya territory and allowed 
them to settle in the tract of country north of the river Vaigai, 
east of the Piranmalai and south of the Vellar™. 


Settlements of the Jains. That there were settiements of 
Jains (and also of Buddhists) m very early times within the limits 
of the State is conclusively proved by the inscriptions, the Jain 
images, the Jain temples. cfc . in the State. Images of Buddha 
have been found at Che¢tipatti and Alangndi ppatti in the Nulatiur 
Taluk. The former image is 3tt. 9 inches high and the latter vit 
Ginches. Mutilated images of Jain Gods have been met with 
at Vellanir, Tirupptrv, Ammiachatram, Kilaitaniyam. Tént- 
malai, Narttamalai, Sittarnavasal, fee This may shew that the 
Jains were found scattered in various parts of the State. Of the 
places mentioned above, we know that the last three had 
monasteries and temples erected for the Jains. At T'énimalai, 
a natural cave-hke portion of the hill was turned into a eave 
residence, on the walls of which the figure of Arhat, the Jain God, 
with three umbrellas over his head, is found with the figures of 
two other Gods. At Narttdmalai there were two Jain monaste- 
ries which were endowed bv the Chola kings. At Sittannavasal, 
there isa well-known Jain temple to which Jain pilgrims from the 
Tanjore District are said to resort even now for worship. On a hill 
near this village is a.pmuenr'e or “a flat of (reached by) seven 
steps,’ chipped out of the rock as sleeping places with pillows 
for Jain ascetics. According to an inscription on a stone near 
what is called svar7@e7@ or ‘the Jains’ mound “ at Cheftipa/ti, 
in the Kulattur Taluk, there vas a big monastery at the place for 
500 ascetics (géo7rf2 meauGu,,ouere)). These show that there 
were colonies of Jains in those days in different parts of this 
State. It will be idle toattempt to fix the exact dates of the 
several colonies. It may be surmised that when the Jains were 
subjected to persecution by the Paéndyan king at the instance of 
Sambandhar, the Saiva hymmologist, in the seventh century 
A. D., many of them fled to these parts that were covered by 
forests, hoping to live unmolested in their new sett'ements. The 


* See accounts of these places in the Gazetteer at the end. 
10 
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Chéla kings, to judge from the grants to the Narti&malai 
monasteries, seem to have been not simply tolerant but kind to 
them. The Jain population must have gradually decreased, till at 
last at present we find that there is no Jain population at all in 
the State. 


Settlements of the Brahmins. We may next refer to the 
colonisation of Brahunins in those early times. Most, if notall, of the 
Brahniin families now in the State are found to be not more than 
two hundred years old. large numbers of Brahmin families settled 
here about 1800, when Raji Vijaya Raghunatha Raya 
‘Tondaiman, known as Bhdja Raja (or the munrficent king), granted 
many villages as Sarvamanyam or rent-free to Brahmins, 
who were imported into the State from the surrounding districts. 
Such Sarvamfnyam grants are found from as early a date as 
1711, and there is no doubt that a number of Brahmin families 
settled in these parts between 1700 and 1800. After 1807 when 
Captain Blackburne, the Resident of Tanjore, was also made the 
Political Officer of this State, a number of Maratta Brahmin 
families came over from Tanjore to settle in the State. As the 
accounts were then kept in Maratti, not only were the higher 
officers Maratta Brahmins, but also many of the members of the 
clerical staff. After 1875, when the State became better known 
in the surrounding districts and when means of communication 
were rendered easier, other Brahmin families came to settle in 
these parts. Jt isin this way that we have to account for the 
Brahmin population that we now find in this State. 


These are recent settlenients with which we are not concern- 
ec here. There were a large number of Brahmin families in the 
State before the fifteenth century, of whom all traces appear to 
have heen lost, not one family in the State seeming to claim to be 
more than about two-hundred years old.* That there were in 
those times in the State a number of Brahmin settlements and 
that learned Brahmins were often brought from various import- 
ant places both in the Chéla and the Pandya land will be clear to 
anybodv that will examine a fraction of the inscriptions in the 
State. The Karfla Vellalars must have brought with them a 
number of Brahmins or at least permitted many Brahmins to settle 





* Jt may be that there ar are a few families of temple phe village account- 
ants and palace purohits that are more than two hundred years old, 
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here. We know that they were very kind to Brahnuins and that they 
granted many rent-free villages to them (see p. 61). There 
were also several Chéla and Pandya kings that were great temple 
builders, and we find that there were about one hundred temples 
within the limits of the State that were well endowed. In vonnec- 
tion with these temples, temple priests both of the Saiva and Vaish- 
nava caste and other Brahmins are mentioned, showing that 
as soon as a temple was built at a place, Brahmin fanuilies were, 
if necessary, lmported into the State to settle at the place. In 
these ways it is clear that there was a fair proportion of Brahmins 
in the State before the fifteenth century, especially in places 
where there were teimples. 


How these families caine to disappear will be esplained a 
little later on. 


Ancient divisions of land and administration. We find 
from inscriptions and the documents relating to NKarala 
Velidlars that these parts were divided into Kurrains (#4) or 
divisions as alsointo Valanadus (divisions)and Nadus(sub-diy isions). 
The division into Kurrams must have been made when these 
parts formed portion of the Pallava dominion. The Ndnddu 
portion of the State was divided into three Kurvraims—Uraiytr 
division in the north, the Oliyur division in the south-west and 
Urattur division in the north-west ; and the Kanadu portion of 
the State which lay to the south_and east of Kdénadu seems to 
have consisted of two divisions, v2z. (1) Milalai kurrain forming 
the south-eastern portion of the State and (2) Atali ktrram 
forming the remaining portion of the Kanddu within the Puduk- 
k6ttai limits. In the days of the later Cholas and Pandyas (say 
after 1000 A. D.), the tract was divided into Valanddus and Nadus, 
each Nadu containing a numbr of Ur or villages. Many of theNadus 
seem to have been occupied almost wholly by special tribes or rather 
clans, having a common temple, where their representatives met 
to discuss questions relating to the clans. A rough sketch of the 
division of the modern Pudukkottai State into Valanidus, based 
on information contained in the inscriptions, is attached to the 
book. But it must be remembered that the same tract had 
occasionally different names at different times, according as the 

“truct was under Choéla o1 Pandya rulers, or the Chdlas (uud the 
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Pandyus) ordered the old names to be changed into new names 
expressive of their victories over their enemies. It is in this way 
that we find Irunbanddu stated at one time as having formed part 
of Pandya Mandalam (Sundara Pandya Valanadu), and at another 
time mentioned to have been a portion of Rajaraja Pandya Valanadu 
or Rajéndra Chola Valanadu. Sunilarly Kuduiniamatlai is mentioned 
in one inscription as lying in Pandikulaésani (a thunderbolt to the 
Pandya line) Valanddu aud in other inscriptions stated as 
situatedin Rattaipidi Konda Chola Valanadu. 

The names of the Valanadus mto which the State was 


divided are given below :— 


1. Rajaraja Valanadu. 

2. Javasingakula Kala Valanadu. 

3. Kattaipidikonda Chola Valanadu. 

4. WKadaladaty dadilangaikonda Chola Valanadu. 

» Virudaraja Bhayankaras Chola Valanaédu. 

G. Keéralasinga Valanadu. 

7. Sundara Pindya Valanadu (Lrmmbdénadu tract). 


The names o! the divisions show that almost the whole of 
the tract comprising the State was under the Chodlas ! 


Ancient Administration. ‘The following account of the 
adiuinistration of a Nadu is taken trom Mr. T. A. Gopindtha 
liow's Heéstory of the Cholas. : 

“The head of a Nadu was called an Adhikari. He should 
attend to the collection of taxes in the Nadu. to the administra- 
tion of justice in the Nadu and to other matters. Jt appears 
that the villages were not subject to him. These villages had 
each a separate Sabha or assembly of the men, who were given 
the authority of dealing with the alfairs relating to the village. 
Vhe king directly dealt with the Subhas (und the Adhikari had 
no control over them). There were also Sabhas in smaller 
hamlets. Though the Sabhas of the hamlets dealt with their 
affairs, it may be presumed that they were subject to the 
Adhikaris of the Nadu in which the hamlets were situated ”’. 


* See Aulingutiupparant. 


+ The statement in Mr. Krishuaswami Aiyangar’s .lacient Tudia (p. 174) that 
the whole of the Chola country proper. so far a» could be made out. was 
divided into eight snch divisions (or Vulanddus) seems to us to require 
revision, when it in considered that the small tract of land forming the 
the modern Pudukhottai State (with -ome adjoining tracts) was divided 
inte sin Valauidis. 


{ See Geripanwbe erg Sir, p. wr 
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Araiyars. This might have been the way in which the 
adininistration of these parts was conducted originally under the 
later Cholas and the Pandyas. But the infonnation found in the 
inscriptions shows that after the tenth or eleventh century, parts 
to the north of the Vellar fell into the hands of a large muaunber of 
chieftains, who were called “ s#eg.27"° (Araivars) and who seem 
to have exercised considerable power. Siuoilar chieftains are 
found to the south of the Vellar, but their number is not so great. 
And as some of them are called e1euize 77 (e1c rere) or rulers 
of Nadus, if may be supposed that the system described by Mr. 
Gépinatha Row continued to exist here and there. The word 
Aralyar is only another form of the word “S #76", hing, a word 
actually found in some of the inscriptions. The name must 
therefore be taken as having been given to chieftains in these 
parts. as they exercised several powers of the king. hese seein to 
have been no other than .lrasz mentioned in the commentary on 
Tolkappiyam.« which must have been written about the time 
when these Arajyars were coming orhad come into prominence. 
They are described as having been employed by the kings in 
marching against enemies, m defending lands. in arranging 
negotiations and in collecting money. 


These are duties connected with lunds in which there is war 
or which have to be settled soon after conquest and subjugation. 
In times of peace their duties must have been to collect the 
royal taxes and to remit them to the royal treasury, and to look 
to the preservation of order and peace within their jurisdiction. 
That this was the case is not 4 mere imatter of surmise. It is 
supported by a proclamation inscribed on the walls of an old 
temple at Palaiyur near Alangudi. ‘the proclamation i» dated 
Saka 1348 (or 1426 A. D.) and is to the effect that the Arasu 
would, in addition to the royal taxes, be satisfied with 60 kalame 
of paddy to be paid yearly for the lands the people of Pélaiyur 
enjoyed and 10 panams for deciding each criminal complaint, that 
he would not demand Jrom them more under the pretext that 
they were wealthy, and that the proclamation should be in force 
as long as the sun and the moon should endure. It may be 


* See the commeutary on Sitra 30, Part Ill of the book. Powerful Ariyars 
seem to have called themselves sLrusu. 
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inferred from the proclamation that all Araiyars were not satisfied 
with what might be considered due to them, and that many of 
them were rapacious and oppressive. 


In some cases Nédus and in the generality of cases important 
villages seem to have had an Arsiyan. There were in some villages 
two Aralyars, as at Kalasamangalam, which stood about half a 
mile to the east of the town of Pudukkdottai. 


We may select at random and give the names of a few places 
where Araiyars exercised power. 


1. Karukkdékkuricchi Araiyan. 
2. Vanddirdyankottai Araiyars. 
3. Kadambardyan, Arasan of Pulvayal. 


4. Araiyars of the two sections of Alangudi Nadu (gag. 
or QresmG@amsuvIea seorwiase), 


5. Araiyars of the five families at Ambukkovil. Probably the 
most worthy of the members of the five families became 
the Araiyan of the place. 


6. Kiddérattaraiyan, Arasu of Irambadi. 


7. Kuldéttungachdlattaraiyan, described as the Raja of 
Kunriyur. 


It may be well supposed that where there were Araiyars the 
village assemblies were practically powerless. As a matter of fact, 
we find that the inhabitants of several villages finding 
that they were unable to protect themselves from the aggressions 
of their neighbours, at first surrendered the uwryaraew (PAadi- 
kéval) of the villages or the right of protecting the people, their 
property and crops, tosome influential chieftains in the neighbour- 
hood and afterwards gradually lost all their power. Pddikdval 
means literally “the watchmanuship of a village”, but in deeds relat: 
ing to thepddikdval of a number of villages, the functions and duties 
are said to be those of an Arasu, the right of levying fees, etc., 
being called Arasuswatantiram.« Whether a man was satisfied 
with simply discharging the duties and exercising the powers 
mentioned in the Pddikdval deed or whether he gradually 
* The Fifth Report of the Affairs of the Kast India Company (1837) aays that 

“ the deshakaval (i.e. Arasukival) was beatowed sometimes by the prince, 
either through favour or to coneiliate an individual whose power and 
influence were formidable. but more frequently by the liberality of the 


villagers, whose inability to protect themselves would alsu appear to 
bave been one cause of their being rendered to such contributions 
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made himself all powerful depended upon the nature of the person 
to whom the deed was granted. That the deed was not a 
dangerous document in itself may be seen from the contents of 
one of them, whichwe transcribe « below :— 


“In the 47th year Arppasi month of the reign of Kéméra- 
padma Tribhuvana Chakravarti Sri Vira Pdéndya Déva, to 
Vijayaélaya Tévan, Araiyan and the great lord (leader) of Stiraikkudi 
in the land watered by Ténar in Adanaiytr Nadu is sold on oath 
as shown below the village watchmanship of Adanur in Kéna- 
n&du otherwise called Virudarfja Bhayankara Nadu by ur, all the 
people comprising the inhabitants of the village. 


On account of the disturbances of the Mussulmans, as our 
village has become ruined and we have ourselves become reduced 
to very straitened circumstances, and as we find no other course 
open to us and are without seedgrain,—we, agreeing to sell the 
village watchmanship, have fixed the price of the same at 300 
Kulisaippanam of Valdl Vali Tirantéant and_= receiving this 
amount we, the inhabitants of the village, have sold the village 
watchmanship to Vijaydlaya Tévan on oath. We will give him 

(1) —(evidently stands for paddy) for one gw (a measure) 

of land. a head-load of sheaves: 

(2) For lands growing S%er (on wet Jand) for one tadi of 

land, two marakkdls, measured hy the marakhal of 


Adanur: 

(8) For, lands growing sesamum, for one tad? 4 nilis of 
Adanur; 

(4) For lands growing sugarcane, forone tad: 20 palams of 
sugar; 


(5) For lands growing turmeric, ginger, karanai (dracontiwm) 
and betels also, he is to receive his share—the usual 
share it n.ay be supposed; 


(6) Of cocoanuts, jack, plantain, mango growing in the village, 
he is to receive his due; 


* The translation is believed to be correct. There are a few lines in the insa- 
cription which are not quite intelligible. 


+ The name (one who opened the way with his sword) is probably that of 
V6lél Valitirakkum Perumal Parikrama Pandya Déva (1324 A. D. See 
Sentamil) who must have ekg the roads in his kingdom in order, attack- 
ing the robbers who infested them and killing them. 

${ There were various measures of capacity und length (kél)in those days. 

ee we are of opinion that Mr. Krishnagwami Aiyangar's statements 
{Ancient India, p. 183) that a véli was “ six and two-third acrea” and a 
kalam “about three maunds ” seem to require revision. 
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(7) For the grains varagu and sdmai growing on dry lands, 
for one punjai land one head-load of sheaves; 


(8) For sesamum growing on dry land, for one punjai land 
4 ndalzs (or measures of the gingelly seed); 


(9) For horsegram growing on dry,land, for one punjai land 
one marakkdl of grain by Adantir measure; 


(10) For cotton growing on drv land, for one punjai Jand ten 
pods; 

(11) For the money paid he is to receive the pieces of land 
se vaioeee « and treat this as the sale deed (dlai) ; 


(12) For other lands, he is to receive his share as shown 
above; 


(13) Weare not bound to show any other deed of sale or 
receipt; 


(14) No errors should be plended including those relating to 
writing, words, etc. ; 


(15) In these terms we, the inhabitants of Adanitr, have given 
on oath the deed of watchmanship of the village to 
Vijayalaya Tévan, Arrivan and great lord of Stiraik- 
kudi”’. 


It is to be presumed that in the days of the Araiyars, the 
central authority of the Chélas and the Pandyas was not much 
felt in these parts, but that the Araiyars with the people managed 
things just as they pleased. The Araiyars seem to have been often 
fighting with one another and the people. From an inscription 
at Kévilar near Alangudi, we find that in the town of Singamanga- 
lam, which stood on the site of the modern Pudukk6ttai town, 
in the year 1341 A. D. (or 1401 A.D.) there were two Araiyars— 
one for the northern division and the other for the southern 
division. The sporting materials (nets, efc.) of the latter were seized 
by the former, who was thereupon killed by the Araiyar of the 
southern division. The enmity grew and it is stated that a 
number of other persons were killed. Ultimately the people 
came to an amicable understanding, aceording to which, if a man 
killed anotaer, all the murderer’s lands were tobe confiscated 
to the temple at Kévilur, and if there was to be a general riot, for 
every person that should be killed in the riot, a fine of 1000 
panams was to be paid to the temple (evidently at Kéoviljir) and 
another fine was to be paid to the king. 


EON epee Senenaicscene lense a ee ee eg een elgpes ee —aeee ae er 


* The lands are specified in the deed. The money for which certaiz lands 
were assigned to the chieftain as his own, must have been got for 
purchasing seed grain, 
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An inscription at Idaiyda rar on the south-western horder of 
the State, Tirumayyam Taluk, mentions that one Séman of 
Pérambtr attacked the men of Idaiydrruir with a large collec- 
tion of men, seized the men and the cattle of the place, but that 
he was afterwards defeated by another chieftain to whom special 
honours and emoluments were granted. 


The same story is heard from the north-eastern portion of 
the State, in which the Kallars were settled. An inscription at 
Kunnandark6évil states that the Araiyars of the two Malainddus 
in Panankédunddu— of the northern hill tract and of the south- 
ern hill tract—undertook before the temple authorities of Kunnan- 
darkévil not to inflict any injury on the villages under their 
control and the people therein, and to pay a fine of 100 or 500 
panams respectively according as a man or a village was subjected 
to injury. This agreement shows thut the two Araiyars had been 
originally hostile and that they afterwards agreed to live in peace. 


One more instance may be given from the south-eastern part 
of the State to show that might was right, and that a chieftain 
could continue to exercise his power only if he was powerful and 
had a large number of supporters. An inscription at Nedungudi 
states that the people of five villages assembled and restored one 
Gangéyan to his rights (of chieftainship), that on this being done 
four other chieftains of the neighbouring parts joined together, 
attacked Gangéyan and his party, and killed twenty men, but 
that these chieftains were however afterwards defeated and 
required to pay each of them a fine in the shape of one ma of 
land to the God at Kuranthanpirai. 


Of the Araiyars that exercised power in these parts, we have 
no full information. Nor would it be possible—even if we had 
sufficient materials—to deal with all the Araiyars who were found 
within the limits of the State till the Tondaimans came to 
prominence. ‘We shall briefly refer to some of the more import- 
ant rulers that held sway in these parts, give an-account of the 
Araiyar line of Pallavardyars that afterwards came to style them- 
selves kings, and show how their power passed into the hands of 
the Tondaiman line, which had made itself prominent during the 


later days of the Pallavaréyars. a 
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Chiefe with whom the Tondaiman line had no connection. 
There were occasionally single chiefs, who exercised considerable 
power, but do not appear to have bequeathed their power to their 
descendants. Of such chiefs Kadambaréyan *# of Minavalli (in the 
Kulattdr Taluk), who called himself ‘“‘the dread of chieftains” seems 
to have been one. One Nishadan Rajan, who had his seat at 
Pirdnmalai, just outside the south-western limits of the State, 
seems to have had everything in his own way. But whether he 
established a dynasty, and, if so, how long the line was in power, 
cannot be ascertained now. We find several chiefs of the name 
of Vanddirayar, and some of them are called Mabali Vanddirdyar, 
as they are said to have been of Mahabali Gétva. We find a very 
powerful chieftain of the name of Mavali Vanadirdyar, (1468 A.D), 
who is said to have had his seat at Ponnamaravati, and another 
chieftain, Sundarattéludaiya Mavali Vanddirdyar (1544 A. D.), 
described as Mavali V&nadirayar’s son, exercising sway in the 
south-west of the State, while other Vanddirayars, like Kulasékhara 
Vanadirayar, are found as chieftains in the south-east portion of 
the State. + Another (Velldla) line of rulers of influence was that 
of Gangéyan of Niyamam,t a village near modern Karaikkudi, and 
of Pillamangalam. At Straikkudi, twenty miles to the south of 
Pudukkottai, there lived a different line of rulers, as also at Aran- 
tingi, 22 miles to the east of Pudukkottai. The following accounts 
of the last two lines are based on the inscriptions of the State that 


have been examined. 


(a) The line of Tévans that ruled at Suraikkudi. The 
line of Tévans that ruled at Stiraikkudi continued for at least 
two hundred and thirty years. Suraikkudi is generally known 
as Vanniyan Straikkudi, and must have originally contained 
a large number of Vanniyars with a Vanniya chief.§ The first 
of the line of Tévans must have driven them out of the place and 





enmeemiomie ue ee 


* Probably this ruler was a descendant of Kadambarayar, one of the seven 
Kénidda chieftains. See p. 61. 

+ See inscriptions at Kalanivaipafti, Neikkunram, Valaramfnickam, ete. 
It is not clear how these were connected with the Vanddirayars men- 
tioned on pp. 61 and 67. See Mr. Gépinatha Row’s article on the subject 
in Sendamil, Vol. IT. 

~ See inscriptions at Nelvdeal, Nedungudi, Pillamangalam. Probably it was 
a member of this line that patronised Otiakkittan, the well-known poet. 

§ Seethe Tamil classic Tiruvilaiyf4dalpurinam or the Sthalapuriuam of 
Madura, where Vanniyars are said to have ruled as chiefs. - 
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made himself the ruler. One of them describes himself as a terror to 

horsemen (probably Mussalmans) and as one that saw the backs 

of the 18 Vanniyars. We have about twenty inscriptions in 
the State relating to these chiefs, of which the earliest is dated 

1378 A. D. and the latest 1608 A. D. These seem to have 

exercised considerable power in the southern portions of the 

State. They are known to have maintained an army, granted 

rent-free lands to generals and made many grants to temples in 

the Tirumayyam Taluk and to the temple at Maniambalam, a 

village near the Pudukkéttai town. From the inscriptions that 

have been examined it is found that for a time they considered 
themselves vassals first af the Pdndyas and afterwards of the 

Vijayanagar kings, but that they afterwards regarded themselves 

as independent, the later inscriptions containing references 

neither to Pandyas nor to Vijayanagar kings but only to theim- 
selves. The names of such of the rulers of the line as are known 
with the dates as found in the inscriptions are given below. We 
find that Suraikkudi was ultimately destroyed by the Mussalmans 

(by Asam Khan? and Rajatti Khan? )« 

1878 A. D. Chokkanarayana Vijayalaya Tévan granted concessions 
in the payment of taxes by the people of Virécchalai 
and Koittiydr for their having put to death one of 

the Valuttur Pallavarayars who marched with a 


force against him. These villages must have formed 
part of his dominion. 


1411 A.D. Tiruméni Alagia Vijayalaya Tévan and Sembaka Raya 
Vijayalaya Tévan. 
1416 A. D. Ponnayan Vijayalaya Tévan, son of Tiruméni Alagia 
Vijaydlaya Tévan. 
1434 A. D. Ponnayandr Vijaydlaya Tévan and Vairava Vijaydlaya 
Pandarattar. 
1452 A.D. le Ponniyanar Pardkrama Pandya Vijaydlaya 
évan. 
1456 and saa A. D. Tiruroéni Alagia Vira Pandya Vijaydlaya 
évan. 
1461 A. D. Avaiyandar Sundara Pandya Vijaydlaya Tévan. 
1485 and 1486 A.D. Pallikonda (Perumal Vijaydlaya) Nayanar, 
son of Vairava Vijaydlaya Tévan. 
1497 A. D. Pallikonda Perumal Vijaydlaya Tévan, grand-son of 
Tiraméni Vijaydlaya Tévan. 





* The date is not clear. The lust two figures are 61 und the year may be 
taken to be Suku. 
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1502 A. D. Nédumaditta Vijaydlayan. 
1511 A. D. Adaikkalam Katta Nédumatitta Vijaydlaya Tévan. 


1512 A. D. Vairava Nayanar Vijaydlaya Tévan, son of Pallikonda 
Vijaydlaya Tévan. He is described as a terror tu 
horsemen and as one that saw the backs of (defeated) 
the 18 Vanniyars. 


1519 A. D. Venkaséma Araiyar Tévar of Suraikkudi, son of 
Sevvappa Araiyar. The name Vijayalaya is not found. 


1526 A. D. Pallikonda Vijaydlaya Tévan. 


1547 A. D. sa he Vijayalaya Tévan, son of Sevvappa Vija- 
yalaya Tévan. 


1575 A. D. Rayappar, son of Kuttar Vijaydlaya Tévar. 
1578 A. D. Achyutappa Vijayalaya Tévan. 


1608 A. D. nevveree Vijayalaya Tévan, son of Vairava Viuyaydlaya 
Tévan. 


The line of Tondarmans that ruled at Arantingi. The 
Tondaimdns that ruled at Arantdéngi do not seem to have been in 
any way connected with the line of the Tondaimans into whose 
hands fell Pudukkéttai in the seventeenth century. The Tondai- 
mans of Arantdngi are heard of for the first time in 1426 A. D., 
and, so far as is now known, there is no inscription of a later date 
than 1569 that refers to them. They seem to have first made 
themselves master’ of the Palaiyur tract, 10 miles to the east of 
Pudukkéttai, and to have afterwards extended their power to the 
west of the place. They are known to have endowed temples at 
Péraiyur, six miles west of Pudukkéttai and even at Ponnamardvati, 
near the south-western border of the State. One of these 
especially, Ponnambalandtha Tondaiman, who ruled from at least 
1514 to 1569, seems to have becn a powerful and charitable ruler, 
He describes himself as one that knew no fear, as the hero that 
subdued Ceylon in seven days, and as one that presented an 
elephant in return for a lamb that he received. It may be inferred 


that, as is mentioned in certain copper plates, these rulers were 
pressed by the Kallars, and that they bad to give away to them 


® good portion of their territory. It is believed that the Zemindar 
ok Phhageranam belongs to the tine. 


he following is a tabul : ; 
pvifitable about ihe line, ar statement of the information that 
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1426 A. D. One Kulasékhara Tondaiman mentions that, 
acting under the commands of his father, he would not levy from 
the people of Palaiyur in addition to the taxes that should be paid 
to the king more than 60 kalaims of paddy for the lands that they 
enjoyed and 13 panaims for deciding each criminal] complaint. 


1453 A.D. Alagia Manavalapperumal Tondaiman, aArasu of 
Arantangi, grants rent-free lands to his son Ilukkanattcnndyara 
Tondaiman. 


1488 A. D. (Eika ) Perumdi Tondaiman, Arasu of Arantangi, 
grants the right of ownership of three villages in Vdlaramanikkam 
tract, Tirumayyam Taluk, to one Acchamariydétha Tévar. 


1497 A.D. Iikapperumd4l Tondaiman, Arasu of Arantangi, 
orants to his son Tiruvinaitirtan lunds in Valerauadnikkem tract. 


1499 A. D. Ekapperumé! Tondaimdan, Arasu of Arantangi, 
grants lands in Valaramdanikkam tract to his son Avuduiya 
Nayanar. 

1514 A. D. Ponnambalendtha Tondaiman, son of Ekap- 
peruina] Tondaiman, grants to the God at Tiruvarankulam lands 
in the Palaiyur tract for daily service to the God to be called 
after him. He describes himself as one that knew no fear and 
that never got the least perplexed in times of difficulties. The 
service was called “‘ stella »«aersiere6S”’ or “the service 
established by one that knew no fear during difficultics”’. 


1515 A.D. Ponnambalandtha Tondaiman grants lands to 
the God at Péraiyur. 


1523 A. D.« Ponnambalandtha Tondaimdn, son of Ekap- 
perumal Tondaimdn of Arantangi, grants lands at Pudukkuricchi- 
vayal in Tenkdénadu, to the God at Kulamangalam. 


1527 A. D. Ponnaumbalenatha Tondaiman grants to the 
Vishnu temple at Ponnamardvati as “Vira Nerasinga Réyar’s 
charity,” lands at Teppanitr in a division of Ponnamaravati tract. 
The Tondaimdn was a Saivite and devout worshipper of the God 
at Avaday4rkévil, and the grant must have been made to conciliate 
Vira Neraaings Réyar. 

* Soe ne wpe yer Quilon, dene ia mentioned. Bat there ie no doutt that 
OY © "LDA ppb ‘Tondiaiman. eon of Fixap- 
(orem peel acl and he could not have lived sixty yeurs before or after 
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1536 A. D. Ponnambalanéths Tondaiman grants to his son, 
Varavinéthe Tondaiman. lands in the south-east of the modern 
Pudukkéttui State. 


1569 A.D. Ponnambalanatha Tondaiman grants to the 
temple at Tanjuir of Tirumayyam Taluk, lands at Tanjur.* 


The Rulers with whom the Pudukkottai Tondaimans were 
connected. Of the Rajds and chiefs with whom the Tondaiman of 
Pudukkéttai had any connection we may mention the following :— 

1. The Nayak kings of Madura. 

. The Rajas of Tanjore. 


The Sétupatis of Ramnad and 
the rulers of Sivaganga. 


Pérambur aod Kattalur Chiefs. 

Varapputr Chiefs. 

. Iluppur Chiefs. 

. Kumaravadi Chiefs. 

. Marungapuri Chiefs and 

Karisalpatiu and Varadppur Chiefs. 

9. Palaiyavanam Zemindars. 

10. Nagaram Zemindars. 

11. Kanduvan Chiefs. 


We shall first show how the palayams of which there were 
so many in the Southern Tainil districts came into existence and 
what powers were exercised by the palayakars, and then give short 
accounts of the lines of the kings and chiefs mentioned above. A 
rough sketch map is added to show how the tract comprising the 
modern Pudukkottai State was distributed among these rulers. 


o po 
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* One Achvutappsa Tondaiman is mentioned in some documents as having 
lived sn the days of Karkatta Vellalars. .A copper plate to be found in 
the Inum Settlement Office. Pudukkottal. contains a reference to this 
"'fTondaiman or another of the same name and his five sons. These enter 
into a contract that the title to rule(uwcew) must go first tu the 
eldest son, after him to his brothers in order and then to the sons of the 
eldest son. In this eopper-plate, extensive lands in and to the south-east 
of the Pudukkattai State as well as Kfranir, Vellantir and Unaiyir 
near Tirumayyam are meniioned. Who this Achyuta Tondaiman was 
is not very clear. It is very likely that he was a descendant of a Pallava 
or Chéla Viceroy of these parts of the name of Tondaiman and that the 
Arantangi Tondaimaéns were of his family. The name of another line of 
rulers, called the line of Pandarattars, said to be of the Solar race, is also 
found in connection with the tracts to the west of Arantangi (Palaiya- 
nédu). This was high probably an offshoot of the Arantangi Tondaiman 
ae y, from which the Pandérattur Zemindars of Palaiyavanam are 

soended, 
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On Palayams and Palayakars. The following paragraphs 
on the origin of the p&layams to be found in the Trichinopoly, 
Madura and Tinnevelly districts and the methods employed by 
the Palayakars to enhance their position and power are taken from 
the well-known Fifth Report of the Select Committee appointed 
to report on the Affairs of the East India Company (1813).«# 


“The VPoliyvars are military chieftains, of different degrees of 
power and consequence, who bear a strong affinity to the Zemin- 
dars of the Northern Circars. Their origin may also be traced 
to similar events and causes. 'Those whose Pollams are situated 
in jungly and frontier parts of the country are represented to 
have been for the most part, leaders of banditti of free-booters, 
who, for the preservation of internal order in the country, had 
been either expressly entrusted with the charge of the Police, or 
had been suffered to take upon themselves, that kind of service. 
Some of them derived their descent from the ancient Rajahs, or 
from those who had held high offices of trust under the Hindoo 
Governments; whose ancestors had received certain villages in 
enaum, either as a personal allowance from the State. for the 
support of their rank, or the reward of their services; or partly 
for those objects, and partly on the feudal principle of supporting 
a body of horse and foot, which were to be at the call of the 
sovereign, whenever they might be required. Others had been 
renters of districts or revenue officers who had revolted in times 
of public disturbance, and had succeeded in usurping possession 
of lands, to which they were constantly adding by further 
encroachments on the territorial mghts of Government or of 
individuals, during those conjunctures of public affairs, which 
rendered the ruling authority weak and inefficient. Even potails 
of villages had by these means, attained the footing of poligar 
chieftains, though on a smaller scale. In some districts, which 
were favoured by the natural strength of the country, it appears 
that this description of the people had generally assumed the 
character and name of Poligars; and though in some cases, their 
incomes did not exceed a few hundred pagodas, yet they kept up 
their military retainers, and their nominal officers of State, and 
were regularly installed with all the forms and ceremonies of 4 
prince of an extensive territory, assuming and exercising, in this 





* See Messra. Higginbotham & Co's. Edition of the Report, Vol. I, pp. 88-81. 
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contracted sphere, many of the essential powers of sovereignty. 
It does not appear that any of the Poligars, except those of the 
ancient aboriginal stock, had ever been regarded by the different 
sovereigns, who had governed the country, as holding any inde- 
pendent authority ; most of them therefore, whose military servi- 
ces were not required by the kings of Bijapir and Gdlcondah, 
and afterwards by those at Delhi, were assessed at the full value 
of their districts, instead of yielding only a small tribute. If they 
were Police officers, and derived advantage from that employment, 
a proportional addition was made to their rent; and if the profits 
of it did not defray the charges, a suitable reduction of it was 
allowed. 

‘The Police duties exercised by the Poligars were not confined 
to their own villages, but extended to the protection oi the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants and travellers, in the adjoining villages 
and roads. This extension of authority had gradually risen in 
encroachment and was converted into a pretext for the most 
severe oppressions on the people, in the form of fees and ready 
money collections. Of these perquisites, there appear to have 
been two kinds, which passed under the general designation of 
Cavelly, with a certain allowance on the land revenues and 
customs, from villages not included within their own Pollams, of 
from 5 to 10 per cent and received chiefly by the greater Poligars. 
The proportion which fell on the land was generally collected in 
one payment at the harvest season. If on sending peons to the 
villxges to realize these dues, excuses were made by the inhabi- 
tants, some of the Poligar’s followers were despatched to commit 
depredations on the villages; and if this did not end in the 
acquittance of his demand, the practice was frequently resorted 
to of carrying off the Potail and Curnam, beating them, and 
putting them into confinement, until they paid him from their 
own pocket whtat he demanded, and such a fine as he chose to 
impose. The other official perquisites which he drew frem the 
customs were either rented by him to those who leased the land 
of Government, or by stationing his own people at the chokies or 
toll-houses to receive them. Though he did not regularly enjoy 
any enaum, he had succeeded by violence and other methods, 
in obtaining 8 considerable portion of land, which wag entered in 
the village accounts, as being held under this tenure, or as being 
waste or uncultivated. 
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**In the lands thus possessed by him, were often included 
gardens and other desirable spots belonging to individuals, which 
he had obliged them to make over to him. His power and influ- 
ence enabled him to take the lead in the adjustment of differences 
and disputes, particularly in questions of property und boundaries 
of land; for though it was the custom to appoint arbitrators to 
assist in the determination of the question, the dread of displeas- 
ing the Poligar, deterred them from expressing an opinion 
contrary to his own. 


‘Similar perquisites to those above mentioned were also 
collected by the inferior or petty Poligars, whose jurisdictions 
did not extend beyond the limits of their respective villages and 
in the same arbitrary and unjust manner. They were regularly 
possessed of enaums in the Circar villages; but to these they 
had added by undue alienations. 


“The Poligars entrusted, as has been described, with the 
charge of Police, were responsible for the loss of all property 
stolen within their jurisdiction. The allowances which they 
received were in part intended to furnish them with the means 
of making good losses of that nature; but this was rarely done 
by them; while the contribut.ons they levied, though much more 
than adequate to that purpose, were principally applied to the 
maintenance of a larger force than they could otherwise have 
kept up from the resources of their own lands. So imperfectly 
in fact did they perform the duties of Police, that in those 
districts which were immediately under their authority, they and 
their peons were not only themselves chiefly concerned, but the 
further a village was distant from the scene of their influence 
and operations, the more secure were the properties and persons 
of its inhabitants from plunder and violence; for there, the 
ancient institution of the potail, directing and enforcing the 
vigilance and local knowledge of the hereditary ¢talliar, had its 
full effect, 


* But where the influence of the Pohgar predominated, the 
modt skilful and experienced offenders were to be found; and 
though suspicion immediately fixed itself on them whenever an 
act of robbery was committed, it was difficult to bring it home 
to the individual, from the dexterity employed by the gang to 
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which he belonged, including a discovery, and from the reluc- 
tance which the inhabitants felt in giving information against the 
party, on account of the severe retaliation to which it was sure 
to expose them. The numerous petty Poligars exercising the 
duty of cavilgars, appear to have risen in comparatively modern 
times. They were in fact, for the most part, no other than 
Potails or head men of villages in which capacity it was left to 
them, under the ancient system of the Hindoos, to conduct the 
general affairs of the Police within their local boundaries; but 
the fees and collections which they nade in that capacity were 
innovations ; for the ouly contributions sanctioned by that sys- 
tem, were such as were applied to the support of the talliars or 
watchmen, of which there were several in each village municipa- 
hty. They like all other public servants on the village establish- 
ment were entitled to their customary ?»ussooms and allotments 
of rent-free Jands. But whenever their means of subsistence 
were wholly or chiefly usurped from them by the Poligars or by 
any superior cavilgars, the ancient tallzar became himself, from 
want, a plunderer, and a plunderer of the most formidable 
character, in consequence of the minuteness of his local know- 
ledge, and the nature of his office which had made nocturnal 
toms and vigilunce the habit of his hfe.”’ 


The Central Authority. The Nayaks of Madura and after- 
wards the Mussalmans:—The Nayaka dynasty of Madura was 
founded in 1559 and they held the country unt] the Mussalmans 
took it in 1736. The first ruler was Visvanétha Nayaka, who 
was sent by the king of Vijayanagar to help the Pandya ruler 
Vitthal Raja against the Cholas, but “ sound policy and his own 
interests alike deterred him from handing over the entire 
government of the country to the old feeble dynasty, and he set 
out to rule on his own account. This was in 1559. Doubtless 
he had a wide commission as Governor from the Vijayanagar 
court, and perhaps there was little difference between the powers 
he exercised and those wielded, for example, by Vitthal Raja. But 
the peculiar characteristic of the new »egume was that, whether 
by accident or design, it developed first into a governorship which 
became hereditary, and then into what was practically an heredi- 
tary monarchy. The Pandyas disappear in effect henceforth 
from history. In his administrative improvements, he was ably 
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seconded by his prime minister Arya Nayaka Mudali (or as he is 
still commonly called Arya Natha) a man born of peasant Vella- 
lar parents who had won his way by sheer ability to a high 
position in the Vijayanagar court. This officer 1s supposed to 
have been the founder of ‘the poligar system’’, under which the 
Madura country was apportioned among 72 chieftains—some of 
them local men and others leaders of the detachments which had 
accompanied Visvanatha from Vijayanagar—who were each 
placed in charge of one of the 72 bastions of the new Madura 
fortifications, were responsible for the immediate control of their 
estates, paid a fixed tribute to the Nayaka and kept up a certain 
quota of troops reidy for immediate service.’’* 


It may be mentioned that, from the time of Visvanatha, 
Trichinopoly was a portion of the Madura country, and that the 
Marungapuri chiefs, Hupptr chiefs and Kumaravadi chiefs, of 
whow short accounts are given below, nust have accompanied 
Visvanatha from Vijayanagar. 


It will be enough for our purposes if we know the names and 
dates of the following Nayak rulers. 


1. Tirumala Nayaka .... ss 1623—1659. 
2. Muttu Alakadri or Muttu Virepes 
(Illegitimate son).. se 1659—1660. 


3. Chokkanatha or Chobiappa (son) 1660—1 682. 
[His brother: Muttulinga was king in 1667). 


4, Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa (son) 1682—1689. 


5. Mangainmal, Queen-Regent (His 
father’s widow) ... ios 1689—1704. 
6. Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha 
(grandson) . 1704—1731. 
7. Mindkshi (His widow) ee 1731—1736. 


The Nayaka rule came to an end in 1736, and the Mussal- 
mans under Chanda Sahib ruled the country from 1736 to 
1740. The Marattas under Raghuji captured Trichinopoly and 
ruled there till 1743, when the army of the Nizam marched 
against the Marattas and defeated them. In 1744 Anwar-ud-din 
was appointed Nawab of Arcot, and the whole of the Madura 
kingdom fell under his rule. 


* From the Madura Gazetteer. 
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The Rajas of Tanjore.* From 1549 A. D., the Tanjore country 
was under the rule of Nayaka governors from Vijayanagaram, 
who, like the Nayaka rulers of Madura, made themselves inde- 
pendent. The last of these was Vijaya Raéghava, who was 
defeated about 1674 by Chokkanatha Nayak of Madura. A 
general of the name of Alagiri Nayak, foster brother of Chokka- 
natha, was left in charge of Tanjore. A son of the last Nayaka 
ruler of Tanjore, Senkamaldés by name, however, applied for help 
to the Mardéttas at Bijaptr, and orders were issued to Venkdji 
otherwise called E:kdji to drive out Alagiri and place Senkamaldas 
on the throne. Venkéji seized the throne for himself and thus 
founded, circa 1674, the Mardtta dynasty of Tanjore. The names 
of the rulers of this dynasty with their dates are given below.t 


1. Wkdji or Venkaji ... 1674 (or 6175)—1684. 
2. shaji... i Wie 1684—1711. 
3. Sarfdji ... iis ae 1711—1729. 
4. Tukaji ... sie des 1729—1736. 
5. Baba Sahib shi see 1736—1787. 
6. Sijan Bhai, Regent iz 1737—1740. 
7. Sdhuji, or Syaji_... dis 1740—1749. 
& Pratadpa Simha... a 1749—1765. 
9. Tuljaji ... isk BEd 1765—1788. 
10. Amara Simha_... ee 1788—1798. 
11. Sarfdji (adopted) ... : 1798—1833. 


[In 1799 Sarfdji handed over the country to the English, 
receiving a pension. Sivaji was the last ruler of the line. ] 


The Setupatis, The name Sétupati, by which the rulers of 
Ramnad were called, means “ the Lord of the Bridge” 7. e., of the 
causeway connecting Raémésvaram with the island of Ceylon, and 
is said to have been conferred in the time of Rama himself during 
his exploits to Lank& or Ceylon related in the Ramdyana. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, there was no Sétupati in 
existence. The roads to Ramésvaram were infested with gangs 
of robbers, and Muttukrishna Virappa, the Nayak king of Madura, 
was exhorted to appoint a ruler, whose authority could conduce 
to the safe travel of the pilgrims to and from Rémésvaram. 


* See Mr. Kuppuswami Sastriar’» Short History of the Tanjore Naik Princes. 
tT Twuken from Mr. Sewell’s Dynusties of Southern India, 
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Accordingly Sadiakka Tévar, a descendant of the ancient Sétupati, 
was crowned as Sétupati in 1604. It is from this period that we 
have some authentic history of the Sétupatis.« 


There were constant wars between the Sétupatis and the 
Rajas of Tanjore, and the towns from Hanumantakudi to Mannar- 
gudi, including Kilanilai and Pattukkdéttai were sometimes under 
the Sétupatis and sometimes under the Rajas of Tanjore. The 
southern portion of the modern Pudukkottai State was for a time 
subject to the Sétupatis and the forts of Tirumayyam and Kila- 
nilai are said to have been built by the Maravars of Rammnad. 


The names of the Sétupatis that held sway from 1645 A. D. 
are given below :— 


1. Raghunatha Teévar alias Tirumalai Sétupati 1645-1670 A.D. 


2. Surya Tévar... ee 1670. 
3. Raghunatha Tévan <ilevan sétupati ... 1673-1708. 
4. Vijaya Raghunatha Tévar alias seca de 

Sétupati (adopted) cae -. 1709-1723. 

. Tandar Tévar “ siete we = L7238-1724. 

. Bhavani Sankar Sehipati eae 1724-1728. 
7. Kutta Tévar alias Kumara Muttu Vijaya 

Raghunatha Sétupati si 1728-1734. 

8. Muttu Kumara Raghundtha Sétupati .... 1734-1747. 

9. Rakka Tévar Sétupati 1747-1748. 
10. Sella Tévar alias Ae Raghundths 

Sétupati 1748-1760. 


11. Mutturamalinga Sétupad ok 1760-1772 & 1780-179-4. 
(Prisoner from 1772 to 1780 and deposed in 1794), 


Sivaganga Zamindars. Sivaganga Zamindari dates from 
. about 1730 A. D. Kutta Tévar, Sétupati of Ramnad, having been 
helped by Sasivarna Periya Udaiya Tévan of Nalukdttai, one of 
his relatives, in defeating his predecessor, Bhavani Sankara 
Tévar, and becoming the ruler of Ramnad, assigned to him two- 
fifths of the Ramnad territory and conferred on him the title of 
Radja Muttu Vijaya Raghun&tha Periya Udaiya Tévar, who thus 
became the first ruler of Sivaganga. After this partition we find 
Ramnad referred to as “the Greater Marava” and Sivaganga as 
“the Lesser Marava’”’ or “ Nalukdéttai”’. 


* See Mr. Sewell’s Dynasties of Southern India, p. 89. 
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The names of the rulers of Sivaganga from 1730-—1801 are 
given below. Most of the dates are only approximate.«* 


1. Sasivarna Periya Udaiya Tévar ... 1730—1750. 
2. Muttuvadukanatha Periya bee a 

Tévar (son)... .. 1750—1772. 
3. Undcr the Nawab .. .. 1772—178C. 
4. Vélu Nacchiyar, Siow of No.2 ... L780—1790. 
5. Vellacchi (daughter) S% 1790—1793. 
6G. Vangam Periya Udaiya Tévar @neband) 1793—1801. 


The last three were rulers only in name, all the power 
having fallen into the hands of two upstarts known as ‘ Maru- 
dus.””) Details will be found later on. 


Perambur and Kattalur Chieftains. From inscriptions t it 
is found that one Narasimha évan was ruling at Pérémbur in 
1391 A. D. and that about twenty years later his son Nami Tévan 
was exercising sway at Pérambur. One of these inscriptions is 
at Virdlur, near Viradlimalai, showing that Viralimalai was origi- 
nally within the dominion of these chiefs. A ruler of 
this line ;} Alagia Manavéla Teévan, is said to have built the 
temple at Viralimalai, where laudatory songs in honour of this 
line are sung to this day. As is mentioned in the Gazetteer, 
Viralimalai seems to have passed later on into the hands of 
Lakkaya Nayaks of Kuméravadi. from whom the Tondaiman 
rulers secured the place in the eighteenth century. In an 
old 'amil book on geography, the chief of Périmbur and Katta- 
lur is mentioned § as one of the seventy-two Palayakars that 
guarded the bastions of Madura in the time of Tirumal Nayak of 
Madura (1623-1659). These chiefs are mentioned in a cadjan leaf 
document in the Pudukkottai Sirkar office as having granted the 
historic mission station of Avur to the Roman Catholics and given 
them their support during the early days of the Mission. ‘he Jesuit 
records speak of them as the chiefs of Kandalur, from Kandalur, a 
village which is just outside of Pudukkottai limits. and which must 
have formed portion of the territory of the Péramb ar and Kattalur 


#* See Mr. K. Annaswimi Aivar’s Siraganga Zami adari. 


+ See inscriptions in the temple of Siva to the east of the irrigation tank at 
Pulvayal in Kattalir Vattam and in the Siva temple at Viralir. 


I See Virdlimalai in the (ruzetieer. 
§ See Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts, pp. 161-—3. 
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chiefs. In 1708 the pdlayam came to an end. “ Avur and many 
other villagss extending from Trichinopoly in the direction of the 
king of the Marava (Ramnad) were made over to the Tondaman 
as a favour of the Raja of Trichinopoly, whose favourite the 
Tondaman had become in 1707’’.* 


Varappur Chiefs. Towards the close of the 17th century 
and the beginning of the 18th century, the tract of land about 
Varaéppur was under a line of chiefs of the Ayyangar Brahmin 
caste. It is reported that the lands were granted to one Jagan- 
nitha Ayyangar—when itis not known—for some services that he 
rendered to a R&j& of Tanjore. The Zamindari of Vérapptr 
came to an end when it was annexed to Fuduk6dttai by Vijaya 
Righunatha Raya Tondaiman, as will be related later on. 


Iluppur Chiefs. T'he Ilupptr chiefs belonged to the Thotti- 
yar caste and were known as the Kamakshi Navaks of Tlupptr. 
The first of these chiefs is said to have been granted 14 villages 
that constituted his Zamin by some Muhammadan ruler who had 
received special help from him. The story about the last of the 
rulers is that he shot at a pot carried by a woman belonging to 
some trooper, but that it killed her and that the sepoys in anger 
destroyed his fort. The chief is said to have escaped and is suppos- 
ed by some people to be still alive. It may be mentioned that the 
Iluppur chief was one of the petty pdlayakars that were appoint- 
ed to guard the bastions of the Madura Fort. The pdlayam 
must therefore have existed in the time of Tirumala Nayak 
(1623-1659 A. D.) 


There is a story in the Pudukkéttai State that the pdlayam 
of Iluppur fell into the hands of Vijaya Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman and that he afterwards gave it away to the Nawab 
of Trichinopoly as a marriage present for betel-leaves for his 
wife (2. e., aS a sort of pin-money). 


Kumaravadi Chiefs. The pdiayam of these chiefs known as 
Lakki Nayaks was more extensive than that of the Tluppt, 
chiefs. That the P&alayam existed in the time of Tirumala 
Nayak (1623-1659 A. D.) is clear from Lakkayya Nayak of the 
time e having been appointed 1 as one of the 72 2 palayakérs that were 


* Annual letter of the Madura Miasion | to Rome, 1710, 
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to guard the bastions of the Madura Fort. Their territory seems 
to have extended as far as Viralimalai, portions of the temple at 
which place are said to have been built by them. They seem to 
have conquered the tract about Virdélimalai from the chiefs of 
Pérdmbtr. But this tract was afterwards taken from them by the 
Tondaiman. There were frequent strifes relating to certain tracts 
between these chiefs and the Tondaimans. Finally the matter was 
considered and disposed of by the Madras Government in favour 
of the Tondaima&n and boundary stones were laid down at Raséli- 
ppatti by the Honourable Company’s servants in 1804. 


Marungapuri Chiefs (and Karisalpattu—Varappur Chiefs). 
These were more powerful than the chiefs either of “flupptr or 
Kuméaravadi, and one of the seventy-two palayakars appointed to 
watch the bastions of Madura was Pichi Nayak «* of Marungéd- 
puri. From a copper-plate relating to this palayam, it appears 
that the palayam existed in the days of the Kadrdla Velldlars and 
that the palayakar was the Arasu Kdvalkdr of Trichinopoly. The 
palayam extended as far as Kudumidmalai and Virdécchalai to the 
east, and the Tondaimans took from its rulers the portion of the 
State to the west of these places. Ammankuricchi, now forming 
portion of Pudukkdttai, was originally the capital of the Pichi 
Nayaks, and an inscription in the temple at this place shows that 
the temple was built by the Marungépuri chiefs. There was a 
long dispute between the Marung4épuri chiefs and the Tondaimans 
in connection with the tract of land mentioned above, and the 
question, which ultimately went before the Madras Government, 
was carefully inquired into and considered, and decided in favour 
of the-Tondaiméan, with the remark that, though the lands origi- 
nally belonged to Marungapuri, they had so long remained with 
the Tondaimdn that it would be wrong to take thera away from 
him. It inay be mentioned that a member of the Marungépuri 
Zemindar family is said to have separated himself from the rest 
and formed out of this padlayam a separate Zamindari known as 
Karisalpattu—Varapptr to the south-west of this State. ‘These 
chiefs were known as Boma Nayaks, who, according to Rev. 
W. Taylor + were independent chieftains descended from an 
# One of these was Tirumsla Pachi Nayak. His son was Ovala Pichi 


Nayak and his son in 169] A. D. was Vira Pichi Nayak. 
[See inscription at Ammankuricchi. } 


t See Taylor's Catalogue of Oriental Manuecripte, Vol. IIT, p. 59. 
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attendant of Visvanatha Nayak, the founder of the Nayak line of 
Madura kings. We learn from a palm-leaf document that 
Ponnamardvati was wnder these chieftains in the seventeenth 
century, but that they were being driven out of that tract by 
Kilavan Sétupati of Ramnad (1673-1708). 


Palayavanam Zamindars. Pdlayavanam is a Zamindari in 
the Tanjore District. The Zamindars are very probably the 
descendants of the famous line of Arantangi Tondaimans, of whom 
a pretty detailed account has been given already. 


Nagaram Zamindars. These, like the Vaérdppur chiefs, must 
have got their Zamindari for services that they rendered the 
kings at Tanjore. They are Valatyars, and, not to be confounded 
with the oridinary men of that caste, style themselves Valuvddis. 
A portion of this Zamindari was added to the Pudukkéttai State 
by the Tondaimans. 


Kanduvan Chiefs. From a document got down from Munai- 
sandai, it appears that there was towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century a chief of the name of Kanduvan. “ Sengirai and 
the adjoining villages formed the territory of a minor chief styled 
Kandivén (more correctly Kandu pokkan)”. Mr. Venkat Row’s 
Manual. 


The Pallavarayars of Vaittur. The Pallavardyars are found 
as Araiyars in these parts as early as 1378, if not earlier. These 
were at first chieftains of Valuttur (Vaittur or Vyttikdévil) in the 
Kulattur Taluk, and were for a long time known as Valuttur 
and Perungulir Pallavarayars. From an inscription at Vira- 
echalai dated 1378 A D., it is found that a Pallavardyar of Valutttir 
who proceeded with a force against Chokka Narayana Vijaydlaya 
Tévan, a chief of Siraikkadi, wasslain by the Vir&cchalai peuple, 
and that these people were therefore granted certain concessions 
by the Straikkudi chief. We may therefore suppose that the 
Pallavaréyars must have settled in these parts about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, if not earlier. 

The settlements of the Pallavaréyars have been accounted 
for as follows.e« When the rule of the Pallavas came to an end 
on account of the conquest of Tondamandalam by the Chdlas, 


* See the article on the Pallawvas by Rao Bahadur M. R. Ry. V. Venkayya in 
the Indian Review, is 
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the kintmen. of the Pallava family took service under the Chélas 
and accepted even subordinate places. Some of them beeame 
commanders of fowces, and one of them was Karundkara Fondai- 
man, 3 general referred to in the Tamil classic Kalingattupparam. 
The Pallavairayar that settled down at Vaittir may be taken to 
have been a distant relative of the rulers of Pallava family, as is 
surmised by Rao Bahadur M.R. Ry. V. Venkayya, the Epigraphist 
for India. It he was not actually a kinsman, he or one of his 
ancestors might have been in some way connected with the 
Pallavas, and might have taken the name of Pallavaradyar to show 
this connection.* There is a tradition that the first PaHavardyar 
came from Vaitttr, a village about 10 miles to the east of Tanjore 
on the Tanjore-Kumbakonam Road and that he called the 
plaee where he settled down after the place from which he 
marched southwards. One of the chiefs of this line, Seventheluntha 
Tirumalaraya Pallavardyar, is found in an inscription at Tiruvaran- 
kulam dated 1539 A. D. describing himself as “the saviour of the 
Pandyas’”’ and it is very likely that a Pallavardyar chieftain 
helped the Pandya king againt bis enemies.t 


Tt may be mentioned here that references are made in docu- 
ments relating to the times of Karkdétta Vellalars to three or four 
rulers called Pallavardyars. A Pallavarayar of the name of 
Venkatachalam is mentioned in a rather unintelligible copper- 
plate grant of land in the Inam Settlement Office, in which it is 
seid that the Pandya king, Ugra Vira Pandya Raja, waited for 
seven years in Tondamandalam, got down Venkatachala Pallava- 
rayar, had the Sétupati Nondi Maravan seized, and was so pleased 
with the Pallavardyar that he assigned to him large tracts of land 
near Ponnamardvati, and, giving him the title of ‘‘ Som-in-law of 
the Royal Famuily,’’ presented him with a palace. horses, etc. Proba- 
bly the yeferenca is to an able Pallavardya, who was sent to these 


* See the poem on Name Giring (stanzas 351-360) in the Vaishnava hymmrolo- 
gist Perialvar’s Thirumoli. written before 800 A. D., wherein it is stated 
that the names of the God Vishnn were not given in those days to children, 
but the namer of men. (of position) with the \iew of getting from them 
money. cloths, jewels, etc. 


+ “It is stated, that the Pallavardyars rescued the Pandyas from defeat and 
shame, and were regarded by the Pandya rufers in the lightZof affection- 


ate sons.” 
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parts by the Pallavas or Cholas, to whom these parts were then 
subject A Tondaimdan, to whom the grand name of “ Tondaiman 
Chakravarti’’ is given, is said to have followed the Pallavaréya 
gad to have been granted lands near Ambykkovil. This statement 
may be taken to mean that a Tondaiman of the present ruling 
family of Pudukkottai followed the Viceroy Venkatachala Pallava- 
raya and settled down at Ambukkovil. Three other Pallavarayars 
of the Karala days are mentioned in old documents, viz. Severnthe- 
funtha Pallavarayar, Kuldandai Pallavardyar and Vanangémudi 
Pallavarayar. Seventhe/untha Pallavardyar, whose name agrees 
with that of two of the Vaittur line of chiefs, seems to have been a 
rpler who exercised great influence and power. We find him styled 
a Pélayakar of Kalasamangalam and 'Tirukkaféalai (a little to the 
east of the Pudukkottai town). It was he that was appointed to 
watch, in return for taxes to be collected by him, the town of 
Nambukuli, when it was transferred to the Chettis of Vallam 
by Vanadirayar, and it was he that arranged to get loans for this 
Karala chief from the same Chettis and decided a dispute with 
reference to the remuneration that the Kalla chieftains were to 
receive from Vanadiréyar whom they had helped against the 
seven Koénddu chieftains (see pp. 71 and 68). He is said to have 
had his residence at Kalasamangalam. Possibly Seventheluntha 
Pallavaréyar of the Kardlar days was, if not the well-known 
ruler of the name who is known from inscriptions to have 
lived in 1539, another ruler of the line who lived in the 14th or 
15th century. We find a benefaction of the Valuttur Pallava- 
réyars at Tirugékarnam as early as 1387 A. D., and we find that 
Tirukkattalai had passed into the hands of this family before 
1492 A. D. Kulandai Pallavaréyar and Vanangamudi Pallavardyar, 
who decided a Karalar dispute relating to the use of the Vellar 
water (see p. 66), must have been other members of this line. 


The names of several rulers of this line are known as als the 
approximate time in which they lived. hey are given in the 
statement to be found below. The Pallavarayars seem to have 
gradually extended their territory and power till at last it is 
found that they had made themselves masters of all the land from 
Athanakkdttai on the ‘Tanjore road to Kavindd, a few miles to the 
south of the Pudukkéttai town, and from Kulavaippatéi, 10 miles 
to the east of Pudukkdétai, to Kudumiamalai, 12 miles to the west 
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of the town.# The last two members of this line considered 
themselves so powerful that they called themselves kings, the 
words used in inscriptions being “ Qarguuc veel oe 
wate”, Erom Aratyars the chiefs rose to the position of Arasz, 
and ultimately they styled themselves Rdjas. 


13812 A. D. (The second year of Tribhuvana Chakravarti 
Sundara Pandya Déva).t One Thennattiraiyan Pillai Pallavardyan 
grants lands purchased at Arananallir (Aranippaéti) for a Pallava 
sandhi service to the God at Valuttur. 


1378 A. D. A Pallavarayar of Vaittur is said to have been 
slain by the people of Virdcchalai. {Inscription at Virdcchalai]. 


1387 A. D. Vilitturangum Pallavardyar grants to the 
Tirug6karnam temple lands near Vilékkudi. This shows that the 
temple at Tirugodkarnam was then in existence. The Pallavarayars 
seem to have extended their territory as far as Pudukk6ttai in 
the fourteenth century. [Inscription at 'Tirugékarnam. | 


1462 A. D. Sriranga Pallavardyar of Perungulur grants for 
a daily service (to be called Pallavan sandhi) to the God at Tiruk- 
kattalai, three miles to the east of Pudukkottai, a share (one-half 
or one-fifth) of the taxes, fines, efc., to be paid by the people of 
Tirukka¢éalai to him. This shows that the lands to the east of 
the Pudukk6ttai town had come in 1462 under the rule of the 
Pallavaréyars. [Inscription at Tiruvarankulam. | 


1466 A. D. Mi (Vi) licchar Pillai Pallavarayar of Perungu- 
lur having expressed a desire that a daily service should be 
instituted in his name in the Siva temple at Kulattur, the people 
of the village arrange for the same. [Inscription at Kulatiur. } 


1481 A. D. Vilitturangum Pallavardyar of Perungulir grants 
lands at Attankudi (near Pudukk6ottai town) for a daily service to 
be conducted in his name to the God at Thirukkaééalai. [Inscrip- 
tion at Tiruvarankulam. | 


* The revenue was 20,000 pons, that is to say Rs. 20,000, The country is said 
to have been divided into ten districts or Nadus.” Mr. Venkat Row’s 
Manual. 


+ See Mr. Sewell’s Dynceties of Southern India, p. 82. 
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1926 A.D. Kaduga Nalla Perumal Pallavaréyar. [Inscrip- 
tion at Mullur. The whole of the inscription has not been 
found. | 


1539 A. D. Seventhelunthan Tirumalairaja Pallavaayar, 
son of Konéri Raja Pallavardyar, grants lands in the Valnad 
tract for a daily service to be performed in his name in the temple 
at Tiruvarankulam. The details of the expenditure are given as 
follows :—Rice,» ; three vegetables; pepper, 4 (palam); oi], } 
(padi); ripe cocoanut, 1; fruits, 5; jaggery, one palam ; ten lights. 


The information js based on an inscription in the temple at 
Tiruvarankulam which contains some other interesting details. The 
Pallavarayar describes himself as the sun-like protector of kings, 
the represser of mischievous rulers, the victor at Aalabam, the 
chastiser of the eighteen Vanniya (chiefs), the saviour of the 
Pandya king, the upholder of the dignity of the saliva (rulers), 
the disregarder of his foes, the enchainer of his opposers, efe. This 
may show that the Pallavardyars had come to regard themselves 
as pretty powerful rulers. The tract contuiuing the land that is 
assigned to the Gud is described as having been secured by him 
for services that he rendered to one Irappa Nayak Ayyan, probably 
the representative in these parts at the time of the Vijayanagar 
kings and a relative of Visvanitha Nayakan Ayyan, Viceroy of 
Madura from 1535—-1544.« 


1588 A. D. Lord Achyuta Pallavarayar. [The place where 
he ruled is not mentioned. The inscription is incomplete. | 


1600 A. D.t Jayaimndadina (or Jayanabha) Pallavarayar of 
Perungulur purchases the village of Sirusunai, four miles to the 
west of the Pudukkottai town, from the people who were unable 
to pay the taxes. [In the village of Sirusunai. | 


# See Mr. Sewell’s Dynasties of Southern India. The Madura Cazetteer (p. 40) 
states that “ Achyuta, king of Vijayanagar from 1530 to 1542, organised 
a great expedition to the extreme south of India” und that “‘ thenceforth 
the Pandya country was held more firmly and directly by the repreren- 
tatives of the Vijayanagar empire. 


+ The year is given as the 35th heap? of Vala Déva’s reign and Vallabha Déva 
reigned from 1565 at least for forty years. See Mr. Sewell’s Dynasties of 
South India, p. 84. 
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1615 A. D. Achyuta Pallavaraéyar, Arasu of Vatuttur, and 
Mallappa Pallavaréyar grant to Brahmins free house-sites at 
Kudumiamalai, purchased from the people of the place. The 
latter of the two Pallavarayars was the son of the former. 


Malla Pallavarayar, son of Achyuta Pallavardyar, describes 
himself as reiguing in these parts (“‘Qs1guw vere! »@erms 
We’), grants lands to adancing girl of the Kudumidmalai 
temple, calling her “ Pallavardya Manickattal “or” the dancing 
girl that was to take the leading part in the honours to be done 
by the temple authorities to the Pallavaréyar, such as receiving 
him at the temple, taking him back to his residence, eéc.”’ 


1681 (or 1621) A. D.* In the cyclic year Raudri, when 
Mallappa Nayaka Pallavarayar and Seventheluntha Pallavarayar 
were “‘ reigning, ’’ two men of 'T'richinopoly, Sivananda Chettiyar 
and Javantilinga Chettiyar are mentioned in an inscription at 
Kuduiidmalai as having dug at the place the well-known well 
called “ Thambikkinaru ” and, furnishing it with stone walls and 
eighteen steps, made it available to the public as the charity of 
one Udaiappan. 


This is an inscription engraved by private men and in this 
inscription we find the Pallavardyars mentioned as reigning at 
the time. This may be taken to show that the chiefs considered 
themselves and acted as independent rulers.+ The last ruler of this 
line is known to have been Seventheluntha Paliavarayar. How 
and when his power passed into the hands of the Tondaimén line 
will be mentioned a little later on when we speak of the Tondai- 
mans. The last ruler is said to have been a devout worshipper of 


* The year of the inscription is merely Raudri. We may be pretty sure that 
both the Pallavarayars could not have lived in 1681 or in 1621 if Mallappa 
in the same a» Malla mentioned in the grant of 1615 and Seventheluntha 
was no other than the Pallavariyar of the same name whose power 
became transferred to the ‘Tondaimfn line in 1686. 


+ There are references in Inscriptions to some other Pallavarayars, but their 
dutes are not known. One Kénéri Raja Pallavarayar of Perungulir and 
some others are mentioned in one of them as granting lands in the cycle 
year Pingewla, to the God at Kunndndarkévil. In an incomplete inscrip- 
tion at Thiruvéngavasal,. one Avudaiya Pallavarayar is mentioned 
(Pingala year). He is not shown as a ruler or as connected with Vaittir 
or Perungulir. One Avudaiya Nayanar Pallavarayar of Perungultir is 
mentioned as granting to Kilakkudi temple (Kovilir temple inscription) 
lands in his pannait at Vaittir, inthe cycle year Rakshasa. The word 
punnat shows that the lands at the place were treated as his personal 


property. 
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Siva and a charitable ruler. Sénadamangalam, a village five miles 
to the west of Pudukkdbtai, is raid to have been granted by him 
rent-free to Brahmins, the place itself being said to be a corrup- 
tion of Seventhed/unthamangalam. But the name is found in ins- 
criptions earlier than 1600, and the name Seventheluntha must be 
taken as referring to an earlier ruler of the line of the same name. 
Pappanvayal near Perungulir, otherwise known as Seventhe- 
Junthapuram, is also said to have been a village granted by the 
last ruler of the line to Brahmins. Palinji is said in Mr. Venkat 
Row’s Manual to have been granted as Sarvamdnyam by Mallappa 
Pallavariyar and Sivapuram, by another member of the fainily. 


The Pallavardyars of Vaittur have left their traces according 
to popular belief in the name of the tank in the middle of Puduk- 
kdttai town, well-known for a very long time as Pallavan tanks, and 
a measure of capacity known as Pallavanpadt, which was in 
use in Kfardlar days (see p. 68) and which is used even now in the 
distribution of rice during the annual Dussera Festival. Traces 
of their ruined fortress at Vaittur exist, and there is also a tank 
called ‘ Pallavan tank ” at Péraiytr, five miles to the south-west 
of Pudukkottai, and another tank of the same name at Vilattup- 
patti, six miles from Kiranur. 


The following additional information relating to the Pallava- 
riva line may be found interesting. 


‘<The exact date of the origin of the dynasty 1s not ascertain- 
able. The year 1600 may be fixed as an approximate date, 
since we find the second prince of the dynasty described as a 
contemporary of Yirumals Raji (Tirumalai Nayak) of Madura, 
who, we sre aware, reigned from 1623 to 1659 Most of the 
information available regarding this line of princes is contained 
in a poetical work (ul4) of local celebrity, which purports to have 
been composed in the time of Seventhe/untha PalHavardyar, the 
last of the line, by a poet whose name is given as PadikAsu 
Pandiram. 


*}In 1883 A. Seshiah Sastriar, Dewan of Pudakkéttai, changed the name 
rather improperly—without paying any attention to the antiquity and 
historic value of the name—into ‘Sivaganga tank’, 
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“‘ The following is a list of the princes of the line as gathered 
from the fragments of palm-leaves on which the copy of the work 
now available is found written. 


ODMDNanxrrh DN = 


. Konéri Pallavaréyar. 

. Manchdlai Pallavarayar. 

. Achyutappa Pallavardyar. 

. Mallappa PallavarAyar.+ 

. Tlaiya Perumal Pallavarayar. 
Avudayyan Pallavarayar. 

. Kandappa Pallavardyar. 

. Mallappa Pallavaraéyar. 

. Sivantheluntha Pallavarayar. 


‘The asterisks (sic) indicate that names are wanting to fill 


up the list. 


“ According to another manuscript, the following is the list 
of the Pallavaraya chiefs of Padukkdttai. 


. Periyudaiyaén Pallavarayar. 

. Tiruméni Pallavan. 

. Perumal Pallavan. 

. Malaiyi¢één Pallavan. 

. Ayyanan Pallavan. 

. Adaikkalam Kattan Pallavan. 
. Mudikattan Pallavan. 

. Villiputtar Pallavan. 

. Avudaiyan Pallavan. 

10. 
11. 


Sriranga Pallavan. 
Siventheluntha Pallavan. 


We may offer a few remarks on these lists before we make 
further quotations. The second list seems to us to be thoroughly 


untrustworthy. 


There are about five names that are common to 


the list that has been made out from the inscriptions and the first 
list, which may therefore be supposed to have some historic value. 
But the inference in the quotation that the dynasty began to rule 
about 1600 seems unwarranted. Seventhe/untha Pallavardyar lost 
his territory in 1686 A. D., and it cannot be that more than eight 
Pallavardyars were rulers within the short space of 90 years. It 
would be wreng to axpect a poet to know or to care far carvrect 


genealogy. 
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“The ensigns of royalty adopted by the chiefs were :— 


1. A flag bearing the figure of a tiger. (The tiger flag 
was the flag of the ancient Pallava rulers). 


2. A flag bearing the figure of a fish. 
3. A white umbrella. 
4, A throne supported on six legs. 


‘Their peculiar garlands were garlands of Nim leaves and 
Agatti leaves. 


“The Pallavaraya princes were devoted followers of the Saiva 
faith and are said to have been benevolent rulers of the country. 
The favourite Gods worshipped by them were Kudumi N&thar 
(of Kudumiamalai), Gokarnaswami (of Tirngokarnam), Vedar (of 
Peraiyur) and Meyya Perumal (of Tirumayyam) ”’. 


If the tiger flag showed their connection with the Pallava 
rulers of Conjevaram, the fish flag and the garland of Nim leaves, 
which were the peculiar well-known ensigns of the Pandyas, 
should have been adopted by them after they ‘rescued the 
Pandya king from defeat and shame”, and the garland of Agatti 
leaves (so frequently referred to in Tamil poetry as the peculiar 
ensign of the Chdla kings) may be taken to show that they 
were patronised by the Chola kings. The services instituted 
by the Pallavarfyars in the temples of Vaittur, Tiruvarankulam, 
Tirukkatéalai and Kulattur may show that they were worshippers 
at temples other than those shown in the quotation. 


General remarks on the Kallar classes and chieftains. The 
relations of the chiefs in these parts to the central authority.— 
The following general remarks on the Kallar classes have been 
supplied by Rev. Father Castets of Trichinopoly. They explain 


(1) how the heads of clans became gradually rulers, 
(2) how rulers were sometimes elected, 
(3) and how the Nayak kings of Madura and Trichinopoly to 


whom most of the rulers in these parts were subject 


exercised their suzerainty. 
14 
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‘‘ The favour granted to these chiefs (heads of clans) by the 
paramount Lords on whom they happened to depend always 
ended in creating a line of separation between them and their 
clansmen and converting their situation as heads of clans into 
true Lordships. We observe this in the case of the Pudukkottai 
State almost in the making, and we have all sorts of reasons to 
interpret in that way similar creations such as those of Gandharva- 
kottai and Kallakottai Zamindaris attributed to grants made 
to some ancestors of those Zamindars. The personal estate of 
the head of the clan was perfectly distinct from any sort of 
public revenue, if any such existed at all. For example, the 
chief of Kunampatti is reported to have foolishly squandered 
away the wealth left to bim by his immediate ancestors and to 
have been apparently the sole sufferer for it. But the various 
chieftains’ families seem to have constituted distinct classes much 
related by blood and intermarriages with one another. The chiefs 
were the military leaders of their clansmen as well as_ their 
acknowledged ruler. They formed a sort of independent and 
self-governed confederation, knit together by community of caste, 
common avocation and common interest. 


t‘‘The decadence of the Kaller confederacy is said to be due 
to the continual wars and changes of Governors and Maniagars 
and, above all, to the continued feuds of the Kallers themselves, 
in which each party vied with the others to have the Nayakker’s 
army on its side; but it was partly also due to the pursuance of 
some settled policy on the part of the Madura Rajah or of his 
officers. The Missionary remarks, that though people in general 
admitted that it was good policy thus to have curbed down that race, 
in view of the insolence of their conduct and of their robberies, yet 
many deemed it inopportune, under the present circumstances of 
incessant wars, in which the help of the united KalJler bands could 
not easily be spared, as they had indeed proved of the greatest 
utility, in the past, to the fortress of Trichinopoly. For it was 


* This must have been the case when the chieftains were more or less equally 
powerful. 


¢ Annual Letter of the Madura Mission for 1659, 
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well known to every one that the Mussulman besiegers ot Trichi- 
nopoly dreaded much more the sudden night attacks of the 
Kallers than the broad daylight sorties of the garrison.* 


‘* Election had a part to play in the order of succession. For 
example, when Meicondan, the famous chief of Nandavanan- 
patti had to fly for his life, his younger brother and a party of 
his retainers following him in his exile, we have it stated that 
Meicondan’s aunt was chosen to govern the clan, owing to her 
superior sense of justice and capacity. | 


‘““The suzerain of the confederation mentioned above was 
mostly the Raja of Madura or more immediately the Governor of 
Trichinopoly, whose duty it was to gather the yearly tribute to 
be paid for vassalage to the Raja. But of course the wars 
between surrounding potentates and the Raja of Madura occasion- 
ally modified this more or less normal state of things. The 
Maravan (Setupati) on his side made, according to the chances 
of the time, or had to give way to, similar encroachments in the 
direction of Pudukottah, Tiruwmayyam and Pattukotia. But 
so long as the Kallers remained united among themselves, these 
changes affected only the recipient of the tribute, but left all 
other matters pretty much the same. 


‘‘The way in which this suzerainty was exercised and the 
tribute paid may be surmised from the following incidents. In 
1656, a maniagar, who had the superintendence of all the Kallar 
country came to Nandavanampatti to levy the tribute in the 
name of the Governor of Trichinopoly, and, thanks to the tact of 
the chief Meicondan, the visit passed off without fight. The 
same official, during his passage at Kandalur on another occasion, 
felt himself strong enough to have the missionary who resided 
at that place under Kallar protection seized and brought before 
him for an intimidation trial.j Butalong war arose between 
all the Kallars and their Durai, the Nayakka Governor of 
Trichinopoly, Kuppei Andi ”’. 


* Annual Letter of the Madura Mission for 1663-66. 
+ Annual Letter of the Madura Mission for 1683. 
~ Annual Letter of the Madura Mission for 1656, 
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The Kallar land. The ways of the Kallars. General in- 
security of person and property. Depopulation and its causes. 
Thitz is how I. Peter Martin describes the state of the Kallar 
country about 1709. ‘‘ These Kallars are the absolute masters 
of all the country. They pay neither tax nor tribute to the king 
(evidently of Madura). They issue from their woods every 
night, sometimes five or six hundred in number, and go to 
plunder the territories under the king’s dependence. In vain till 
now has he tried to reduce them. Some five years ago, he led 
his troops against them,# penetrated into their woods, and, killing 
a great number of the rebels, erected a fortress amidst them and 
left in it a good garrison. But they soon shook off his yoke, and, 
having banded together one year after that expedition, they 
surprised the fortress, massacred the garrison and razed the 
fortifications to the ground ”’. 


The following extract from the Madras Journal of Literature 
und Science + will be found to contain valuable observations on 
the state of affairs in these parts about 1650 A. D. 


‘* Besides Ramnad and Tinnevelly, a variety of petty chiefs 
assumed independence. Of these petty chiefs living by plunder 
and violence, the native lists enumerate seventy-two in the 
Tinnevelli and Trichinapali Districts. Their number must 
have been subject to perpetual fluctuation and increased or 
diminished with the absence or existence of any one preponderat- 
ing power amongst them. The nature of their habitation, in the 
bosom of unhealthy and almost inaccessible wilds, gave, however, 
a certain Security to their existence, and the efficiency of native 
Government was never such as to accomplish their supression. 
Through a period of three centuries therefore the southern 
portion of the peninsula was parcelled out amongst a number of 
petty chiefs, scarcely dignified even as commanders of banditti, { 


* Rev. Fr. J. Castets who has contributed this para. mentions that this must 
have been during the energetic rule of Queen Mangammal’s minister. 

+ See Vol. VI, 1837. 

+t From W. Taylor's Oriental Historical Manuacripis (pp. 16°). it will be 
found that the Raja of Travancore, the Setupati of Ramnad, the Tevar 
ruler of Sivagangs and the Tondaiman of Pudukkottai were not included 
under the Poligars. These three last “ure like the adupted children of 
the Maduru Government ”.. 
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their predatory followers preferring a system of invidious pilfer- 
ing to open plunder and rarely venturing without decided 
superiorty of number or position to face an enemy in the field. 
‘Too indolent to till the soil, too insecure to deserve fixed property, 
they lived by hunting and robbery, and were therefore little 
disposed to check the luxuriance of rank vegetation which yielded 
them at once subsistence and shelter. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the countries which the Poligars occupied should have 
been overrun with inhospitable or noxious forests; and it may be 
concluded that, had not a wise and powerful policy interfered 
to enforce the habits of social life, the five * districts to the 
south of the Kaveri, most admirably fitted by nature to support 
an industrious population, would have reverted tu the State, in 
which tradition describes them long anterior to Christianity, and 
would once more have become a suitable doiicile for none but 
the goblins of Ravana or the apes of Hanuiman’”’. 


It will be clear from what has been said above that there 
was very little security of person or property in these parts. 
Many villages which appear to have been once very populous 
and flourishing have become hamlets with very few inhabitants. 
For example, Kudumidmalai with its big temple which had 
countless endowments must have been once a very prosperous 
place. Itis now a hamlet containing only 1,088 inhabitants. 
The Madattukkévil and the temple of Vishnu at Sirusunai, which 
enjoyed grants of land for daily services, have been deserted. A 
number of other places can be mentioned which were once 
prosperous and populous, but which are now either mere hamlets 
with a few inhabitants orare altogether uninhabited. How is 
this to be accounted for? 


The accounts given above of the violence of the Kallars 
cannot be held to apply to these parts, as the Pallavarayars 
at first and after them the Tondaimans were powerful rulers who 
protected their people, established charities, and invited+ people 


* Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Ramnad, Tinnevelly (and Coimbatore ?) 


+ See inscriptions at Kvihir, Tiravarankulam, Tirukkatialai, Kudumic 
malai, efc..and the copper plate grunts reluting to Amméachautram, 
Chandanattakuricchi, etc. 
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from the neighbouring parts to settle here. There is abund- 
ant evidence to show that the depopulation had occurred before 
1710 or 1720 A. D. An attempt will be made to briefly set forth 
the causes. 


(1) The central government in those days exercised little 
power and every man’s hand was against his neighbour. ‘l'here 
ure many inscriptions that support this view. In an inscription 
in the temple at Panaiytr, Tirumayyam Taluk, there is a refer- 
ence to a free fight between the people of the village and those of 
Kulamangalam, in which many men are said to have been slain 
and others are stated to have fled in various directions, leading 
to the ruin of the villages. 


That such fights were comiuon may be gathered from what 
happened at Virdcchalai, Pivalaikkudi and Kiranutr. 


The people of Viracchalai, evidently, after a number of deeds ot 
violence came to an understanding among themselves, whereby, 
if a man was killed by the throwing of a stone or boomerang, the 
slayer was to be caught hold of and put to death, and that, if 
people of two different castes began to fight with each other, the 
villagers were to assemble, the cause of the dispute was to be 
inquired into, and a fine of twelve panams was to be levied from 
those that were deemed the aggressors and paid into the common 
treasury. 


An inscription at Tirupptvalaikkudi states that the people 
of a village called Thwarapati (to the south-west of the State) 
attacked the people of Puvalaikkudi with a force that taney had 
collected, killed the men, plundered the village and otherwise 
ruined it. The people of Puvélaikkudi thereupon collected the 
inhabitants of eight neighbouring villages, laid the case before 
them and chose them as their guardians, agreeing to grant a plot 
of ground to the temple and Padikaval fees to those that under- 
took to watch the village. 


The people of Kfraniur, after having lived in enmity with one 
another and committed many deeds of violence, entered into an 
agreement whereby, if a dam, well or a tank was destroyed, one- 
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fortieth of a ma of land was to be forfeited to the God at Ktrantr, 
and that, if a tree was cut down, ,!, or 74, of a ma of land was to 
be surrendered, according as the fruit of the tree war to be 
obtained by climbing or gathered without such trouble. The 
terms were to apply to Araiyars to whom tribute was paid. 


(2) Another important cause was the devastation caused by 
the inroads of the Mussalmans in the fourteenth century. 
An inscription at Rangyam states that, on account of disturbances 
from the Mussalmans, the people ran away from the village. 
Inscriptions at Athanur and other places reter to troubles from 
Mussalmans, on account of which the villages arc said to have 
been ruined. 


(3) It is found from inscriptions that inability to pay the 
taxes, which were in those days numerous and excessive, was 
another reason for the depopulation of the villages An inscription 
at Sevalur states that the people, unable to pay the taxes, fled 
from the village in a body. The same thing occurred at Madani 
in 1512 A.D. From other inscriptions we find that those who 
were unable to pay the taxes sold their lands to such as could 
improve them and get a profit out of them. An inscription at 
Gudalur, for example, states that the Hindus, who were unable to 
pay the taxes, were required to get their heads shaved like 
Mussalmans, and that the people, refusing to subject themselves 
to this indignity and irreligious act, sold their lands. The people 
of Mélattaniyam are similarly found to have sold their lands to 
one Pandya V&énadirdyan from their inability to pay the taxes. 


(4) Another reason for the depopulation of the villages was 
the visit of severe famines. In an inscription at Irumbanadu, it 
is stated that the lands had become waste (on account of a 
drought) and that the people, finding it impossible to live in the 
village, abandoned it in a body and went to other places to find 
means of subsistence. More than any other famine, it must have 
been the famine of the year 1708-09 that led to the depopulation 
of most of the prosperous villages. The following is an extract 
from a very vivid account of the famine, which will be found 
quoted in full later on, - 
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‘“‘ A famines ............, the like of which the oldest among the 
living has never witnessed. The poor inhabitants being reduced 
to the last extremity, we see parents selling their children for a 
petty price and likewise husbands bargaining away their wives. 
Many villages are fully deserted without even one inhabitant 
left in them; everywhere along the roads and in the fields 
heaped-up corpses or rather bleached bones are left unburied. 
hebasmepRaakansees Southwards to the Marava country, not more than 
one-thirtieth of the popucation seems to have been left alive”’. 
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# Annual Letter to Rome from the Madura Mission, 1709, 


CHAPTER Ill. 





THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE POWER 
OF THE TONDAIMANS. 


~ Pe 


fh earliest reference to the name Tondaiman. The land 
of which the modern Pudukkéttai State forms the major 
portion has been known for at least six centuries us the country of 
the Tondaimans. The Madras Government Epigraphist’s Report 
for 1898-1899 « mentions that the earliest reference to the name 
Tondaiman is perhaps to be found in the accotnt given in the 
Singhalese annals of the war of the Pandya succession in the 
twelfth century A. D., where it 1 said that the Pandyan king 
Kulasékhara, on being defeated by the Singhalese troops of Ceylon, 
who supported his rival, fled to the mountains of S'ondaimina, 
that Kulasékhara then attacked the Singhalese force at Ponnamara- 
rivati, the well-known village in the south-west of the State and 
was again defeated, and that, with the help of the ruler of Tondai- 
manaand some other chieftains, Kularékhara once more opposed the 
forces from Ceylon and was once again defeated. It will be wrong 
however to conclude from this that there is any reference in these 
statements to any member of the present ruling line of the 
Tondaimans. With reference to the first of the statements, we 
have to observe that the earliest reference to the name Tondaiman 
seems to be the mention of the name not in the Singhalege 
Chronicles, but in an inscription dated A. D. 1116 (the 5th year of 
Rajéndra Chéla) on the Narttaimalai hills. It is mentioned 
there that certain lands that were granted by the people of 
the town on the hills were measured under the superintendence of 
Median Mivéndra Vélér of Kunraiyir Naédu “ agent of Tondai- 
man of our city.” + Very probably this Tondaimdn was a 
viceroy or agent of the Chdla king, and he was followed 


* Sea from para 27. ee 

+t omect sar ig Ossomen_wr@ptes sila uriélg Qaguwan 
eapyt sO a-Caés Gr Camrsm Bowmidés, Probably Tondsi- 
mén meraly means lord or chief. But, ao far as we know, the word is 
not found waed in this senae in any other inacription. ie 
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by other rulers that bore the same title. The country must 
therefore have come to be called ‘the Tondaimdan Nadu”, 
and the hills in which Kulasékhara Pandya is said in the 
Singhalese Chronicles to have concealed himself towards the 
close of the twelfth century were very probably the Narttdmalai 
hills. Possibly the line of the Aranténgi Tondaimans, of whom 
an account has already been given, was in some way connected 
with these Tondaimans. It is significant that one of the later 
Tondaimdéns of the Arantangiline describes himself in inscrip- 
tions « as the “lord that subdued the Singhalese in seven days”’. 
This may be taken to indicate that the Tondaimdans of this line 
helped Kuléttunga Chola IIT in driving back the Singhadese to 
Ceylon. It is found from a Tamil poem of the name of Kappal 
Keévai ¢ that there was at Kappal near Ponnamardvati a ruler 
of the name of Karumanicka Tondaiman. Possibly this ruler 
was slsoin some way connected with the Tondaiman line of 
chiefs of Arantangi. 


The origin of the Pudukkottai Tondaimans. The Tondai- 
mans of the present ruling line are said to have come like the 
Pallavarayars from Tondamandalam, comprising the present 
Chingleput and North Arcot Districts. They are Kallars, and 
Kallars, as already stated, were in early times residents of the 
mountains near Tirupati, engaged in catching elephants and 
bartering their tusks for grain. In later times when Tonda- 
mandalam was divided into Ké¢ééams and Nadus (or divisions and 
districts), Tirupati was one of the divisions containing three 
districts named Kiudakarai, Tondaiman fort and Pérkuppi. 
According to tradition, the Tondaimans of Pudukk6ttai came over 
to these parts from Tondamandalam, and we may suppose that 
these Tondaimans were originally living in the Tondaimdn fort 
district, that as they were skilful catchers of elephants, they 
were engaged by the Pallava kings of Conjeveram as mahouds or 
leaders of the Palace elephants, and that, as mentioned before, 
(see p. 65) one of these, with his people, followed Venkatachala 
Pallavardyar from Conjeveram and had lands at Ambukkovil and 


* See inscriptions of Ponnambalandta Tondaimin dated Saka 1449 at 
Ponnamarsévati. 

+ See the article on Kappal Ktwai contributed to the Madura Sangam 
Journal Sen Tamil by ite editor, Mr. .Raghava-Ayyanpar. 
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same other villages assigned to him. That the Tondaimans came 
from Tondamandalam may also be inferred from the first of the 
Tondsiman rulers of whom any account is available being men- 
tioned in a Tamil poem # as having used “the tiger flag ’’—the 
flag of the Pallava kings. When these people settled in Puduk- 
kéttai, they would naturally have been known as the Tondaimanst 
—that is, people that came from Tondamandalam. 


At what time the Tondaimans settled at Ambukkévil, we have 
no records to show. We have come across only two early 
inscriptions relating to Tondaimans connected with the Puduk- 
kdttai State. The earlier of these relates to a Tondaiman of 
Visenginddu, with whom the members of the ruling line of 
Pudukk6ttai are in no way connected. The inscription men- 
tions that in 1201 A.D., a service was instituted in the temple 
of Kunnandarkévil by one Valarttu Valvitta Perumal Tondai- 
man, and that for the upkeep of this a tract of land was set apart 
out of the lands which had been assigned to the Kallars by the 
Kanadu Velldlars. The later inscription dated 1582 A. D., found 
at Ambukkévil and containing the name of one Anai Tondaiman, 
may be taken to be connected with the Tondaimdn family, of 
which a@ member became the ruler of Pudukkdttai about one 
hundred years after the date of the inscription. 


Legendary origin of the Tondaiman line of rulers. The 
account that the earlier Tondaimans gave of their origin is found 
in a Telugu poem called “the Tondaiman Vamsavali”, which was 
written by a Court poet of the name of Venkanna about 1750 A.D., t 
and a summary of the same may now be given. 


* Other derivations of the word Tondaimdén have been offered. The most 
curious derivation, however, i» the one given in Hamilton's Mast India 
Gazetteer, where it is said that the word which is many hundreds of years 
old has been got by adding the modern English word mun as a termina- 
tion to Tondi. a sea-coast town to the south-east of the State ! 


+ Riya Tondaimin Anuragamilut. 


¢ It was one of the books collected by Col. Mackenzie about 1800 A.D. 1 
wag written in the time of Vijaya Rughundtha Tondaiman, who died in 
1769 A. D.. and was addressed to his son. See Wilson’s Catalogue of 
Mackenzie's Manuscripts, p. 277, where a curious list of the earlier Tondai- 
man rulers is found, and Rev. W. Taylor's Catalogue of Oriental Manus- 

’ Vol. Iii, Rae The information given about the earlier Tondai- 
rulers in Prinsep’s Hesays on india, Antiquities, Vol IT, p. 282, has 
been taken from and contains the errors in Wilson's Catalogue. 
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“When Dévéndra, King of Heaven, was once touring on the 
earth, he met a maiden whom he married. The woman gave birth 
to many sons, one of whom became 3 ruler. From him was 
descended the famous 

1. Tiruma; and after hin came 


2. Namana, 9. Namana, 

3. Pacchai, 10. Pacchai, 

4. Dandaka, 11. Kinkinl, 

5. Namana, 12. Dandaka, 

6. Tiruma, 13. Tiruma, 

7. Namana, 14. Pacchai, 

8. Pacchai, 15. Raya Tondaiman. 


It appears that the illustrious house of Tondaiman, claiming 
its origin from Indra, sprang up in Tondamandalam, near Tirupati, 
and founded « settlement in this part of the country, on a certain 
occasion when emigration was resorted to by a member of the 
family.’’ * 


“The T'undaimans are said to have for a time halted at 
Anbil, a village to the east of Trichinopoly, before they settled 
down at Ambukkovil. Anbilnadu formed originally one of the 
twelve independent small conmunities known as Tannarasunddu, 
that is, a district which has its own kings, forming thus a sort of 
confederation (see p. 106) ........ This Nadu was situated to the 
east of Trichinopoly, south of Tanjore and north of Ramnad.”t 


The account of the origin of the Tondaiman family is only a 
variant of the story relating to the origin of the Kallar caste as a 
whole, which is mythologically traced to Indra and Ahalya, wife 
of Gautama Rishi. And the way in which the Tondaimans of 
Pudukk6ttai are said to have settled in Anbiln&du does not differ 
from the account that is generally given of the settlements of the 
Kallars in these parts. ‘‘ The original home of the Kallars appears 


#* From the Introductory Note to the official publication of “the Letters of 
the Tondaiméns to and from the officers of the East India Company and 
the Nabob of Arcot. ” 

+ Dr. Oppert’s Bhiratarursha. p. 268. The information was supplied to 
Dr. Oppert by Sir A. Seshayya Sastrier, for a long time Dewan and 
Dewan-Regent of Pudukkéttai. 

¢ See Mr. Phurston’s Custee ant’ Tribes of South India, Vol. 111, pp. 02-63. 
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to have been Tiondamandalam or the Pallava country, the head of 
the class, the Raja of Pudukkottai, being to this day called 
Tondaman.’’s 


Settlements of other Kaliar classes related to the Tondaimans. 
We may now give a few extracts from Mr. Venkat Row’s Manual 
of Pudukkettat relating to the settlements of some other Kallar 
classes within the limits of the modern Pudukk6éttai State. 


‘* Along with the Tondamans, nine other tribes settled in 
Anbilnadu. The distinguishing titles of the ten tribes are 
respectively the following :— 


1. Mantkkiradn. 

2. Panrikondran. 

3. Pirppanri kondran, ht. later Panrikondran. 
4. Kaduvetti. 


do. Menatiaraiyan. 
These five were called the North Streeé men. 


6. Pallavardyan. 
7 Tondaman. 
8. Rangiyan. 
9. Porpanrit Kondran or Panrikondran, the warrior. 
10. Kaliyiran. 
These five were called the Seuth Street men 


“These ten tribes were known as arasu or lords as distin- 
guished from kudi, subject or serving people. ‘Lhe ten arasu 
are said to have brought with them five Audis to their new colony. 
These five kudis were 

1. Kurukkal—priests. 

2. Picchar— [men in charge of the store-rooms of the temples] 

3. Kandiyar—([garland-stringers for the temples. | 

4. Mélakaran-—[pipers and drummers. | 

5. Washermen and Barbers. 


The KaHars of Ambilnédu were devout worshippers of Siva. 


“‘ After settling down in Ambilnadu, the colonists were joined 
by two fresh tribes of Kallars bearing the titles of 


© Mr. Thurston's Custes and Tribes of South India, Vol, III, p. 6. 
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1. Adayavalanjan and 2. Kalingardn. The whole body 
then moved in different directions and are said to have founded 
nine settlements (or Kuppams), the names of which are these :— 


1. Pildwiduthr. 5. Neivéli. 

2. Vadakkalir. 6. Narangiyanpattz. 
3, Kallakéttaz. 7. Ammanippatte. 

4. Karambakkudt. 8. Panduvdkkottat. 


9. Mangalavelldlandutht.” 


From inscriptions and reliable copper plates, we find that the 
Tondaimans were at first living peaceably as agriculturists at 
Terkalur in Anbilnddu, exercising the powers of Araiyars with 
five Kudis under them. In Ammachatram copperplate grant 
dated 1733 A. D., the land itself is called not Anbilnadu but 
Alumbilndédu as in some inscriptions, and the name (=land with- 
out perversity) is said in the document to have been given to the 
land, as it was famous as a place where all sorts of charities in- 
cluding grants of lands to temples and Brahmins were going on 
properly without any irregularity whatever. That the five kudis 
mentioned above were brought by the Tondaimans with them 
may be accepted as a fact as in an inscription at Ambukkévil they 
are styled “ five kudi Araiyars.”” In most of the copper plates 
issued by the Tondaimans they styled themselves ‘“ Araiyars of 
Indra Vamsam, who had estates with proprietary nghts at Terka- 
lar in Anbilnadu”’. That the Tondaimans were living in Anbil- 
nadu before they acquired Pucukkdttai is a fact accepted by all 
and requires no further proof. The ten tribes mentioned above 
seem to have been devout worshippers of Siva, His son Pillaiyar 
and Mériamman. A poem which gives the names under which 
they worshipped these deities calls the two last Karpaka Pillaiyar 
and Vira Maékali Amman respectively. At the temples of the 
Gods mentioned above, there were the common meetings of all 
the Kallars of the Anbilnadu, the Tondaimans having been only 
one of the ten tribes mentioned above. 


The Tondaimans rise to power. An account of Raya 
Tondaiman We may now explain how the Tondaimans 
gradully rose to power and eminence. The line of rulers 
extracted above from the Tondatmin Vamsdudli was evidently 
invented to give an air of antiquity to the Tondaimaén rule. 
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Nothing is mentioned in this poem or anywhere else of any of 
the first fourteen of the fifteen rulers. in fact, in the prefatory 
portion of another Telugu book by the same author, Andra 
Bhasharnavam (or Teluga Lexicon), which was addressed to 
Raya Raghundtha Tondaiman, who ruled from 1769 to 1789, the 
poet does not think it necessary to make mention of any of the 
first fourteen Tondaimans, but derives the descent of his patron 
only from Raya Tondaiman, the fifteenth in the list. Of the 
fifteenth ruler, kaya Tondaiman, much has been written. We 
shall give a short account # of the way in which he is said to 
have raised himself to prominence. 


While Sriranga Rayalu, King of Vijayanagar, and in theory 
‘suzerain of Gingee, Tanjore and Madura”’ was touring in these 
parts (or was halting in these parts on a pilgrimage to Ramés- 
varam), one of his elephants got altogether out of control and 
worked great havoc. Avadai Raghunétha Tondaimén, son of 
Pacchai Tondaiman of Karambakkudi, captured the elephant 
with grest skill, and conducted 1t to S:iranga Rayalu. The king 
was so much pleased with the exploit that he conferred on 
Avadai Raghunatha Tondaiman the title of Raya Réhutta Réya 
Vajridu Réya Mannidu Raya. so that the Tondaiman came to be 
called ever afterwardsas Raya Tondaiman, and granted to him 
also some lands, and many insignias of distinction including 
an elephant with howdah, an elephont with a kettledrum, a lion- 
faced palanquine, a large drum, the privilege of having carried 
before him in procession the figure of a Gandabhérunda, the 
fabulous bird said to prey on elephants, in special consmemoration 
probably of the courage of the Tondaimaén in capturing the 


* The account is based on the sources mentioned below. 

1. Tondaiman Vamsdivali (the Telugu poem on the Tondaimfn line of 
rulers, already referred to). 

2. Raya Tondaiman Anurdgamdlai (a Tamil poem on Raya Tondaimin). 

3. ave ala Trattaimanimalar (another Tamil poem on the same 
ruler). 

4. Information contained in the copper plates of the eighteenth century. 

5. Palace records and other papers. 


* Palanquins, umbrellas, etc,. were in those days special ensigns of honour. 
“In Alamgir’s reign. no one could of bis own accord assume a chair or 
@ palanquin or an umbrella. A grant from the King was required to 
use them and any one was punished who used them without authority.” 
‘Many of the ensigns in the list were emblems of royalty. For details 
see the account of the Palace Administration. 
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wild elephant of Sriranga Raya, the right to use torches in the 
day-time, a couple of bardss to go in front of his palanquin singing 
his praises, the right to use the lion flag, the fish flag, the Garuda 
(kite) flag and the Hanuman (Monkeygod) flag, horses and 
umbrellas. In the Tamil poem, Rdya Tondaimdn Anuradgamélai,t 
which gives some details of the genealogy of the line, the 
capture of the elephant, the honours conferred by Siiranga Rayar, 
this Tondaiman is said to have got his name from Sriranga Kaya 
and defeated one “war loving Sudasivan, and Virenga Kayan ’’} 
of whom nothing is known. 


In a Palace document, dated 1819 A. D., it is said that 180 
years before that date “the Pallavarayars were ruling at Puduk- 
kéttai and Raya Tondaimaén with the consent of Sriranga Raya 
of Anagundi § (a suburb of Vijxvanagar) conquered it”. 


Sriranga Haya of this account must have been Siiranga 
Raya IIT of Vijayanagar, who ruled from at least 1639 to 1668, ,, 
and who grented the site of the city of Madras in 1639 to the 
English. The date mentioned in the Palace record of the conquest 
of Pudukkéttxi by Raya Tondaiman is also 1639 A. D. 


*-<No Hindu Raja is withont his bards. Hyder, although not a Hindu. 
delighted to be constantly preceded by them, and they are an appendage 
to the States of many other Muhammadan chiefs”. Lieut. Col. Wilka’ 
Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. I (Two-volume edition), 
p. 15. 

+ In this poem Perumal Tondaimén is said to have been the paternal uncle 
of Raya Tondaiman and Thennathiraiyan, his maternal uncle (or father- 
in-law). 

{ Dihauss rms oruGeG rr gsOsremenr 
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§ The Zamindar of this place is related to Narasa Raju of Tirugékarnam, 
known as Owk R&ja. 

\| See Mr, Sewell’s Dynusties, pp. 112 and 113. 

@ The late Sir A. Seshayya Saéstriar mentions the thirteenth century as the 
time when Tondaiman got his title from Sriranga Raya (Vide dix 
to the Pudukkdttai Administration Report for 1883-1884). js is 
certainly incorrect, as the Vijayanagar Kingdom was fonnded in 1336 
and had not come into existence in the thirteenth century. 
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Sriranga Réyala was not a ruler of much influence, and 
the story of the conquest of Pudukkéttai, for which there is 
no other authority than a paper prepard 180 years after 
1689, cannot be relied on, especially as we find Seventhe- 
luntha Pallavardyar of the long and powerful line of the Pallava- 
réyars as the ruler of Pudukkottai till after 1680. But we 
believe that there must have been some connection between 
Avadai Raghundtha Tondaimsén and the Vijayanagar line of 
rulers, as, in all the copper-plates issued by the Tondaiméns, 
Avadai Tondaimaén is never mentioned by this name, but is 
always called “ Raya Tondaiman, who got the title of Raya 
from (Siiranga) Rayar’’. We may refer, for example, to the 
copper-plates relating to the grant of Chandanattdkuricchi in 
1724 A. D. and the establishment of Ammachatram in 1730 A. D. 
The first Tondaiman ruler of Pudukk6tiai inherited the title 
and called himself Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman (1686-1730 A. D.) 
and some of his successors also adopted the title. Further, the 
settlements of military men from Owk, a village near Vijayanagar, 
‘¢ the employment of Teluga bards (Bhatrajus) and Telugu purdhiés, 
the adoption of Telugu as the first language in which the 
members of the ruling family receive instruction, the signature 
of the previous Tondaimans in Telugu and the composition in 
Telugu of the poems containing the pedigree and celebrating 
the deeds of the Tondaimdéns’’,* mayalso be taken as proving 
the connection of the Tondaiman family with Vijayanagar. 
The story of the capture of the elephant has in it no elements 
of absurdity, especially when it is remembered that the earliest 
Tondaimans were skilful in catching and taming wild elephants 
{see p. 65) and pilgrimages to Ramésvaram were very common, 
Amméf&chatram itself, mentioned above in this paragraph, having 
been founded especially for the convenience of pilgrims to 
Rémésvaram. Though the Vijayanagar kings practically lost 
all their power in the battle of Talikéta in 1565 A. D., copper- 
plate grants acknowledging the representatives of the Vijayanagar 
family as paramount sovereigns are found as lete as the year 


erovo Tee 


* See Dr. Oppert’s Bharatavarsha, p. 259. Sir A. Seshayya Sastriar seems 

to us to ve heen quite off his guard when he informed Dr. Op that 

institutions were to be ascribed tothe marriage of af eee 
ondaimén to a foster daughter of a Nayak ruler of Trichivopo 


ne 
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1793.* Srtranga Raya wasn in theory the overlord of these parts 
and must have been trested during his pilgrimage with the 
greatest respect by all. And if snme service was really dane to 
& prince of the position and dignity of Sriranga Rdya, the 
recognition thereof must have taken some form resembling what 
has been mentioned above. 

We reach stable ground when we come to the suceessors of 
Raya Tondaiman. He had, according to the Telugu poem, four 
sons of the names of Raghunatha, Namanu, Pacchai and Perama, 
and, aceording to another manuscript, a daughter also of the 
name of Kathali. 

Raghunatha Tondaimén and his brothers were brave men, 
skilled in hunting. Raghundtha Tondaiman succeeded his 
father as the ruler of the estates near Pilaéviduthi under the title 
of Raghun&étha Raya Tondaiman. He is said to have been born 
in 1641 and become ruler in 1661. 

Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman’s services to the Nayak King 
of Tanjore.. Vijxyarighava Nayak, King of Tanjore, hearing of 
the personal strength and courage of Raghundtha Raya Tondai- 
man is said to have invited Raghunatha to his court and asked 
him to enter service under him. The reply of the Fondaimé&n as 
given in the Telugu poem ts characteristic of the chief. ‘“‘ We 
are men living by onr swords and should not feel ashamed in 
serving under yon as soldiers. The only conduct of which a 
soldier need feel ashamed is running away from the battle field, 
leaving his master to shift for himself ’’. The Rajé of Tanjore, 
pleased with the reply, employed Raghunath» and his men. The 
Tondaiman seems to have been the R&ja’s chief companion jn 
hunting expeditions, as he is said to have killed a number of 
tigers, porcupines, etc. “Being # Kallar chief himself, he was 
very useful in keeping under some check the lawless Kallars who 
infested the road to Ramésvaram and attacked the pilgrims to 
that sacred shrine. He rose higher and higher in the service 
and continued to hold his place with credit till about the close of 
the Ndyak rule in Tanjore”’+ about 1674. The Raja, in 


og a 
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* See Mr. Maclean's Manual of the Madras Presidency. 

+ From Mr. Venkat Row’s Manual. Raya Tondaiman is mentioned by Mr. 
Venkat Row without any authority as the TondaimAfn that: served under 
the Tanjore Raja. In the account given above, the Telugu manuscript 
has been followed, ; ; _ 
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appreciation of his services, presented the ‘Tondaiman with horses, 
elephants, a necklace with a pendant containing a diamond ot 
the Radmamndadan variety, and a large State sword named “ Periya 
Raima Banam’’ which is preserved in the Palace and displayed 
onthe Vijayadasami day every year, and enlarged the estate 
of the Tondaimdadn by the grant of a few villages near his village 
Piléviduti. The title of Vijaya prefixed to the names of the 
Tondaiman rulers of Pudukkéttai, seems alsu to have been 
conferred by Vijaya Raghava, the Raja of Tanjore. Raghundtha 
seems to have been a staunch Saivaite, and, seeing that Vijaya 
Rdghava Nayak was becoming « bigoted Vaishnava, gave up all 
ideas of continuing to serve under him and returned to his 
estate. 


The services of the Tondaimans to the Nayak Kings of 
Trichinopoly. About this time the Tundaimdns seem to have 
distinguished themselves in the service of the Nayak King 
of 'T'richinopoly by the help that they rendered (in 1682) to Ranga 
Krishna Muttuvirappa Nayak in preventing the Fort of Trichi- 
nopoly from falling into the hands of the enemies of the Ndyaks. 
* Phe town was again attacked this time by a large combination 
at the very end of Chokkanatha’s reign. ‘he Marattas who had 
pretended to be the friends ot Chokkanatha laid seige to Trichi- 
nopoly. In despair at their treachery, Chokkanatha died of a 
broken heart in 1682"’.* 


Ranga Krishna, his successor, mubt have, hearing of the 
gallantry of the Tondaindns, applied to them for help. It was 
probably at this time that Raghunétha Raya Tondaiman was 
appointed as the Arasu-Kavalkar of Trichinoupoly (see p. 78).+ 


The fees that the Tondaimdn received for this duty—if we 
suppose them to have been the same as those stated in a copper- 
plate to have been granted to one Puchi Nayak of Marungipuri 
for the same work—were 

(a) Qne kdasu per diem trom every shop in the sub-districts 

of Srirangam, Tiruvaénaikké (and Tanjore). 

(6) Two panams a year from every house in the same tract. 


* See p. 53 of the Madura Gazetteer. 
+ See the Chapter on Pudukkitiai in Mr. Lewig Muore’s Trichtnapoly Manual, 
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(c) Ten kalams a year from every big village. 

(a2) Five kalams a year from every small village. 

The following incident, mentioned « by Vijaya Raghundatha 
Raya Tondaimén to illustrate his predecessors’ attachment to the 
Nayak rulers of Trichinopoly, must have occurred now. The 
extract that is given below will be found to throw light on what 
Mr. Hemingway considers obscure. |{ 


‘“‘ At that time the army in Trichinopoly proved perfidious 
and disobedient to their master (the king), who then sent his seal 
to my predecessors, and on receipt of the same they marched to 
his assistance with great haste, even to the ditch of the Fort of 
Trichinopoly, and, there having fixed ladders to the walls, endea- 
voured with great bravery to get within the fort; but it so 
happened that the ladders sank into a morass; however they 
made an effort and got within the fort. On this the people who 
had proved perfidious, being afraid, submitted themselves to the 
king. In short my predecessors did not neglect to exert their 
endeavours, till the troubles subsided’. In consequence of this 
service, the position of the Tondaimdn as achief became more 
dignified. ‘The Ambilnadu Kallars became through the favour 
of the Trichinopoly N&aiks the heads of the twelve districts 
(see p. 116) under their chief the Tondaiman ” :. 


The Tondaimans at Ramnad. We shall now explain how 
Raghuudétha Tondaiman became the ruler of Pudukk6ttai. The 
account that is given below is based mainly on a manuscript 
prepared by a descendant of one of the Sérvaikara attendants of 
Raghunatha Tondaiman. Portions of the account are supported 
by tradition. 

The Sétupati of Ramnad, Vijaya Raghunatha Kilavan 
Sétupati (1673-1710 A. D.), hearing of the prowess of the 
Tondaimans, invited Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman and his brother 
Namansa Tondaimaén to Ramnad and engaged them in military 
service. These are said to have been useful in subduing a 
# See letter from the Tondaiman to the Madras Presidency, dated 20th 

November, 1759. 


+ “The nature of the operations is obscure, but the place was not taken”. 
See p. 32 of the Trickinopoly Gazetteer. 


{ Dr. Oppert’s Bhdrata-careha, p. 259. 
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number of [évans (minor chieftains), who had been giving the 
Sétupati a good deal of trouble, and thus secured the eeteem of 
the Sétupati. Raghundtha Raya Tondaimdn is said to have 
signalised himself by performing two exploits on which the 
Sétupati had set his heart and thus endeared himself to the 
Sétupati. One of these was the capture of the State eleph int ot 
the Tanjore Kingdom, with the Raja of which the Sétupati was 
engaged in hostilities. The elephant, which was confined at 
Mannargudi, was by secret arrangements with the mahouts 
brought over to the outskirts of Karambakkudi, Raghundtha 
Tondaiman’s place, and thence taken easily by him to amnad. 
The other exploit is said to have been the subjugation of the 
Palayakaér of Ettaiyapuram. The Palayahar is said to have been 
defeated and slain, and his head brought as a trophy to the 
Sétupati. 

At this time the Sétupati fell in love with Kathali, sister 
of the Tundaimans, and married her. She is said to have been 
the second wife of Kilavan Sétupati. who is known to have had 
more than forty-seven wives. She seems to have been much 
attached tou her husband and committed sation the death of her 
husband in 1710.* 

This marriage strengthened the ties of triendship between 
the Tondaimans and the Sétupati. About this time, according 
to the Tondaimdn Vamsdvali, one of the elephants of the 
Sétupati got out of control and Namana ‘Tondaimdn is said to 
have captured it with great dexterity and boldness and prevented 
much bloodshed. The incident still further enhanced the esteem 
of the Sétupati for the Tondainans. 

Soon after this incident, the Tondaimans wanted to return to 
their estate. It is said that the Sétupati desired to present Raghu- 
nétha Raya Tondaimdn with a Pdélayam and that one Ilandéri 
Muttu Vijaya Ambalakdran, the head of tne southern Kallar force 
under the Sétupati, suggested that the Palayam of the Pallava- 
réyars might be granted to the Tondaimén. The Pallavardyar, 








tcanetumanmened 








unhappy woman appeared to be all 
unmoved, and after looking for a few moments now at the (funeral) pile, 
now at the attendants and crying out now and again “Oh! Siva, Siva”, 
git Pasha onthe burning mass in the ditch with the same firmness 
as ret Rani”. 


* See Mr. Nelson’s Madura puoi! Part 111, p. 245 and Mr. Rajaram Row’s 
Ramnad M ,p. 230. “The 
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who had assumed the title of Raja like the King of Tanjore ox the 
Sétupati of Ramnad hinseif, -eems to have held a small tract of 
land to the south of the Vellar as a fief of Ramnad. The rela- 
tions between the Pallavardfyars and the Sétupatis appear thus 
to have been siusilar to those between the Kings of France and the 
Norman and Plantagenet Kings of England, who, while they 
were independent rulers of England, owed allegiance to the 
Kings of France for their possessions in that country. And just 
as Edward III was summoned to appear before Philip of Valois, 
Seventhe/untha Pallavarayar was summoned by Kilavan Sétu- 
pati to appear before him. The Sétupati was at Kalaiydrkovil, 
ten miles east of Sivaganga, and the Paliavardyar at Kandadévi, 
about four miles from Kaélaiyartévil. The Pallavardyar was sent 
for; but as he was then engaged in pijjd (deep devotion to Siva) 
it was reported to the Sétupati that the Pallavardyar, called in 
the manuscript “ Pujai Pallavarayar ’’, would start to see him on 
the completion of the piju”. The Sétupati was immensely 
provoked, abused the Pallavaréyar for thinking more of his pujd 
than of his liege lord, and, placing his son on his State elephant, 
directed him to march to Kandadévi and make an end of the 
Pallavardvar. The prince met him on the banks of a drinking- 
water pond of Kandadévi and had bim seized by his men. And 
the Pallavarayar, finding resistance useless, died * with the curse 
in his mouth that the Sétupatis should sooner or Jater lose all 
their sovereign rights. T'wo of the servants of the Pallavarayar, 
Chinna Bangdéru and Periya Bangaru, in revenge attacked the 
prince of Ramnad, who was seated on the State elephant, and 
killed him by throwing a dagger at him, which pierced through 
his body. 


Foundation of the Pudukkottai Tondaiman line -of rulers. 
The Sétupati then sent for a gold palanquin, and, presenting it to 
the Tondaimans, asked Ilandéri Ambalakdéran to take the 
Tondaimdns to Dharma Pillai, the Sétupati’s agent at Tiru- 
mayyam, and to arrange for Raghundtha Tondaiman’s being 
installed as the ruler of the Pallavarayar’s dominions. At this 
tame a sword of honour is satd to have been presented by the 


ecient adn, Yemenite 


* On hearing this, the wives and children of the Pailavariyar are said te 
have committed suicide by throwing themselves into a pit in the Pallavan 
tunk in front of the Palace. Mr. Venkut Kow’s Munvel, 
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Sétupati to the Tondaiman, which is preserved in the Palace as 
Chinna Rima Banaem, * as also a a ewiieaee or a conch opening 
to the right, which is said to be very propitious to its owner. Tt 
The order of the Sétupati was communicated to Dharma Pillai, 
whosaid that, if the Tondaimdn cared, he would give the Tondai- 
man Kanduvén's dominion (see p. 97) near Senkarai forest, 
containing only 1,000 people in all, but that he could not think 
of giving away the Pallavarayar’s State. Jlandari Ambalakéran, 
requesting the Tondaimans to halt for a time at Tirumayyam, 
marched back to the Sétupati and informed him of the refusal 
of Dharma Pillai to act according to the orders of the Sétupati, 
Thereupon the Sétupati giving the Ambalakaran the State ring 
which he was then wearing, asked him to show it to Dharma 
Pillai at Tiramayyam as a sign that it was his command that 
Reghunatha ‘Tondaiman should be given the Pallavardyvar’s 
dominions, and that Dharma Pillai himself should enter service 
under the ‘T'ondaimén as the leader of the Tondaiman’s forces. As 
soon as Dharma Pillai saw the State ring, he was satisfied. ‘Ihe 
ring was presented to Raghunatha Tondaiman, wh? was installed 
as the ruler of the Pallavarayar’s dominions. As directed by the 
Sétupati, Dharma Pillai became the Commander of the Tondai- 
n.4n’s forces. 


This is a pretty detailed account of what is called ‘the 
the Sétupati origin of the Pudukk6ttai State”. We shall show 
in the pages that follow that 1s was only a tract of land to the 
south of the Vellar that the Tondaiman got from the Sétupati, 
and not the much more extensive dominion to the north of the 
river, subject to the last of the Pallavaréya rulers. It may be 
supposed that Sétupati’s forces helped Raghunatha Raya Tondai- 
ma&n in stepping into the place vacated by the last of the 
Pallavarayars. 


The account given above has been taken from a petition 
presented to a Tondaiman Raéjd for help by one of the descend- 
ants of Muttu Vijaya Ilandaéri Ambalaka&ran, and the statements 
* The sword, the conch and the image of Minakshi Amman said to have heen 


presented by KaAthali, the Tondaiman’s sister, have been carefully 
preserved in the Palace. 


+ Mr. Balfour says that “even Rs. 20,000 have been named as the price of a 
right-handed conch ”’. 
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that eulog:ze the services performed by the Ambalakaran must 
be taken with a grain of salt. But we must remark that the 
statement that Pudukkéttai was a fief of Ramnad is founded not 
upon this unpublished manuscript, of which the existence is 
known only to a very few, but on the well-known book, 
Madura Country by Mr. Nelson. As the question whether 
Pudukkéttai was or was not subject to Ramnad seems to us to be 
important, and as Mr. Nelson’s statement has been taken on 
trust by all the later writers without any investigation, we may 
at some length examine Mr. Nelson’s treatment of the early 
history of Padukk6ttai and consider what value may be attached 
to it. We shall quote the passages in the Madura Manual 
relating to this subject and offer our remarks thereon. 


I. “The several territories under the rule of Tirumalat 
(Ndyak) appear to have been the following :—The Tinnevelly 
country ; a portion of Travancore country ; the Madura,........ .... 
the Puthu—koéttet, ........005- the Mamaparat, .....cccccccces sececeee”’ 
Madura Country, Part III, p. 144. 


The statement in the extract that ‘ Pudukkéttai’ was under 
the rule of the Nayak kings of Madura is correct, though the 
territory referred to as “the Puthu—k6ttei” did not then bear 
this name, but was known as the‘ Pallavardéyan Simai’s or ‘the 
Pallavara4yan’s country’, just as the principality was called in 
the eighteenth century ‘ the ‘Tondaiman’s country ”’. 


Il. “ Chokkanatha (the Nayak king of Madura) marched into 
the Marava country and took the forts of Thirupathir, Puthu- 
kéttet, Mdnamadura and some others of less importance, and, 
penetrating into the heart of the jungly districts, obtained posses- 
sion of Kdletyar-kévil (from the “étupati in 1664)”. Madura 
Country, Part III, p. 187. 


This extract, whfch is based on one of the annual letters of 
the Madura Mission to Rome,t has misled Mr. Nelson and many 
others, and caused them to suppose that the tract containing the 
chief town of this State was for some time at least under the 
* In Dandaéri Ambalakaran’s manuscript, the country is repeatedly called 


Me ron haa ha Simai” and is not even once referred to as “ Puduk- 
ottai”. 


+ See the Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1662-5. The letter states 
that KAlsiyirkévil was then the capital of the Sétupatis. 
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sway of the Sétupatis of Ramnad. It is clear however that 
there is-no reference in this extract to the Pudukkéttai State. 
In the first place there was in these parts no town in 1664 of 
the name of ‘ Pudukkottai’, the name having been given to the 
chief town of the Tondaiman’s country after 1686 as will be 
shown later on. Again, even if we take it for granted for the 
sake of argument that the chief town of the State bore 1n 1664 
the name of Pudukkéttai, it is, in oar opinion, impossible that, 
in the extract quoted above, this town could have been meant. 
There is another town of the name of Pudukkéttai (with the ruins 
of a fort and a big ‘ Pandyan’s well’) close to Mandinadura and 
Kalaiyarkovil, which. after the chiet town of the State came to be 
called Pudukk6éttai, was distinguished by the name of ‘‘ Maravan 
Padukkéttai”’ or “‘Tennavardyan ‘Pudukkottai” as opposed to 
‘Vondaiman Pudukkéttai"’. The Nayak Hing is said to have 
marched into the Marava country and captured the four forts 
mentioned above. Three of these—'liruppattir, Manamadura 
and Kélaiyarkévil—are in the Marava country, and the fourth 
place should also be taken, we think, to be “ Maravan Puduk- 
kéttai’’ lying close to the other three places. It is not clear 
whether the Nayak began his march from Trichinopoly, which 
was then his capital, or from Madura. The non-mention of the 
capture of Tirumayyam fort lying on the way from Trichinopoly'‘to 
Kalaiyarkévil and the statement that the capture of Pudukkottai 
and Mdanamadura followed the capture of Tiruppattur seem to 
indicate that the King began his march not from Trichinopoly 
but from Madura. The letters of the.Madura Mission to Kome 
state that.after the capture of the towns mentioned above, “the 
thick woods of the Marava country made every further advance 
more and more risky and difficult”. The tract comprising this 
State was in those days no doubt covered with forests and 
jungles, but the Marava country was 80 full of them, that its 
people were called, even after the expiry of more than one 
hundred years from this date, “ Sylvestres homines”’s or ‘“‘ men of 
the woods”. The passage quoted above may therefore be taken 
to indicate that the intended advance from Madura was in an 
eastern direction towards the sea-coast near Ramnad and not 
northwards to Tanjore or Triehinopoly. We have therefore to 


* See Pennant’s View of Hindoostan (1798), Vol. 11, 
17 
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conclude that Pudukkéttat mentioned in the extract is not 
‘Tondaimaén Pudukkottai’ but ‘Maravan Pudukkottai’. Further 
the following sketch in which the positions of the places meh- 
tioned above are shown, will show that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that the Nayak King instead of attacking ‘ Maravan 
Pudukkdttai’ and other forts which lie close to Kalaiydrkévil, the 
capital of the Sétupatis, thought of marching so far north us 
‘Tondaiman Pudukkéttai’ and captured this place without subju- 
gating the much more important natural stronghold of Tiru- 
mayyam, lying on the way from Tirupattir to ‘Tondaiman 
Pudukkottai ’, 


12 ] Pudukkéttai 
miles. (TondaimAén’s). 


° Tirumayyam. 
15 miles. 


°. Tiruppatiir 


18 miles. 
30 miles. © Kalaiyérkovil. 
Mandmadura $ ey 


The Vaigai.\ 
/Puadukkottai 
° (Maravan.) 

Nevertheless we find the latest edition of the Imperiai 
Gazetteer of India * closely following Mr. Nelson and giving the 
early history of Pudukkdttai as follows :-— 

‘‘ About the middle of the sixteenth century Madura passed 
to the Naik dynasty and its kings acquired the whole of the 
territory which makes up the present Pudukkottai State, ruling 
it through a ‘ Poligdr’ or feudatory chief. In the seventeenth 
century the country came into the possession of the Sétapati of 
Bamnad, who had been a vassal of the Naiks, but had thrown off 
his allegiance. It was temporarily recovered about 1664 hy 
Chokkan&tha, the Naik ruler of Trichinopoly, but soon afterwarila 
came again into the possession of Ramnad”’. 


* See Madras, Vol. No, Il, article on Pudukkotiat, 
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Simply because there was a town of the name of Pudukkottai 
subject to the Sétupati, it is quietly assumed that another town 
that-was to be given this name many years after this date 
and the State of which it has been the chief town were subject 
to the Sétupatis of Ramnad ! 


The foregoing extract from the Imperial Gazetteer contains 
another grave error—viz., “the whole of the territory which 
makes up the present Pudukkottai State” was under the rule 
of one Palayakar. 


ITI. “ Shortly after thes he (Kilavan Sétupati) fell in love 
with a Kalla girl named Kadthali, the daughter of one of his 
dependents, and married her; and appointed her brother Rag hu- 
nut'ha, Chief of the District of Puthu-kottei, with the title Rag’ hu- 
nat’ha Tondaiman, in leu of one Pallavardyan Tondaiman, who 
had been attempting to detach the District from the parent State 
and incorporate it with the Tanjore country. The predecessor of 
Pallavardyan was Chandrappan entitled Sérvai and it seems tu be 
inferrible that he was the first man created Chief of Puthu-kottet”’ 
Madura Country, Part UI, p. 206.% 


We shall offer sone remarks on the statements contained in 
this passage. We have to observe at the outset that the authori- 
ties for Mr. Nelson’s treatment of this period seem to have been 
Bev. Taylor’s Oriental Historical Manuscripts and the letters of 
the Madura Mission in which the Tondaimén ig mentioned as a 
relative of Kilavan Sétupati, and that in neither of these is any 
reference found to the origin of the Pudukkéttai State. 





—— ee 





—— ee ee ee ree _ — —— nee 


* Mr, Hemingway, partly following Mr. Nelson, writes as follows in the 
Trichinopoly Gazetteer. 


“The story of the origin of Pudukkottai contained in Mr. Nelson’s Madura 
Country is perhaps intrinsically more likely. This says that ‘ Pallava- 
rayan’ (evidently the last of the stock) attempted* to throw off his 
allegiance to Ramnad and to place himself under the protection of 
Tanjore, and that he was in consequence removed by the Sétupati. The 
latter then placed on the throne Raghunftha Tondaiman, whose sister 
he had married. The use of the name Tondaiman by the Pudukkéttai 
rulers does not seem to have originated with this family, however, but 
seems to have been begun by the Pallavarayars, for Mr. Nelson mentions 
“a Pallavaraya Tondaiman”’. But it is said that Tondaiman is never 
used as a title of the Pallavarayars in the local inscriptions ”. 


It is a well-known fact that ‘Tondaiman’ is not 4 title of rank, but a family 
name borne by many poor ryots of the Tondaiman stock at Pilaviduthi 
and other places. Nevertheless we find Mr. Hemingway writing in 
1907 just as Mr. Nelson wrote in 1879, as though Tondatman were a *' ‘le 
of authority. 
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1. Mx, Nelson erroneously takes ‘ Tondaimdn ’s to be a title of 
authority, mot knowing that it is an ordinary family name. 

2. It appears that Mr. Nelson did not know anything of the 
line of Pallavarayars. We find him mistaking the well- 
known cognomen Pallavardyans for a nomen. 

3. Myr. Nelson, having quietly assumed ‘ Maravan Pudukkéttai ’ 
that was subject to the Sétupatis to be the capital of 
‘Pallavaraya Tondaiman’ on the northern side of the 
Vellar, did not find any difficulty in making Kilavan Sétu- 
pati transfer it as a fief to his brother-in-law. 

4. The predecessor of the last Pallavarayar, Seventheluntha, 
was, according to poeins and inscriptions, not Chandrappa 
Sérvai (sec pp. 102 and 104). 

3. Nobody has heard of Chandrappa Sérvai as a ruler of 
Pudukkéttai. Kalasamangalam, the eastern portion of the 
Pudukkottai town, was the capitul of the Pallavardyar 
Palayakars ai least from 1539 A.D.. (see pp. 68 and 71) 
and Mr. Nelson's inference that Chandrappa Sérvai was 
created the first Chief of Pudukkottai is erroneous. 

LV. So far as we have been able to ascertain, the Sétupatis 
did not own an inch of ground to the north of the Vellar (to the 
west of Alangudi) and they could not have given to the Tondai- 
mén what they did not themselves own. 

We base our statement on the following considerations. 

1. Anybody that knows from hearsay anything relating to 
the past history of these parts would be surprised to hear that 
Tiruvarankulam. Perungulur or Vellanur formed at any time a 
portion of Sétupatis’ dominions. There are hundreds of persons 
that speak of Ti:umayyam as one of Sétupatis’ forts, but do not 
mention any of the places mentioned above as having belonged 
to the Sétupatis. 

* Fron the notes of Rev. Fr. Castets, it appears that the mistake originated 
with the Jesuit Fathers. Fr. Castets says that all the Kallar chieftuins 
or the chiefs in these parts were called * Tondaimans ”. It is clear, how- 
ever, from inscriptions that the Pallavaraja chiefs and the chiefs of 
Pérambir—Kattalir were never called * Tondaimans.’ Further we have 
the story relating to Nagu Bharati. proving distinctly that the Pallava- 
rayars never bore this title, He was an old musician who applied for 
permission to sing before a Tondaiman ruler ; and, when he was told that, 
as he had lost his teeth, he could not sing well, he made the graceful and 
witty reply. “What if the Pallavaraéyars are gone? (=—It does not 


matter much if I have lost my teeth. Pal—teeth). ‘There is the Tondai- 
min to protect me (=I have w good throat. Tondui=throat)”. 
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2. While there are various inscriptions relating to gifts of 
lands by the Sétupatis to temples, mosques, efc., to the south of 
the Vellar,—at Mélur, Tirumayyam, Tanjur, Katinbavapallivasal, 
Nedungudi, Sastankovil, Viracchalai, céc.,—not a single inscription 
has been found connecting with the Sétupatis any tract to the 
north of the Vellar. 


3. Numerous inscriptions relating to the Pallavarayar chiefs 
have been copied and examined, and in none of these is there any 
reference to the Sétupatis. The successive steps by which the 
Pallavaraya Araiyars of Vaittur and Perungulur became ultimately 
Rajas have been already shown (see pp. 100-102). The power exer- 
cised by this line in 1539 +. e., about 150 years before this date, was 
considerable (see para 3 of p. 101), and the last two rulers of this 
line, who, like their predecessors, were the direct subordinates of the 
Nayak kings, considered themselves as much entitled to the title of 
Raja as the Sétupati hnuself, another feudatory of the Nayak kings, 
and described themselves in inscriptions as g7gwuiLnwsiues 
epi.5, that is, “exercising the powers of a king”’. There is no 
record whatever connecting in any way this long line of rulers 
with the Sétupatis, and it is difficult to conceive that the last 
Pallavarayar, who considered himself more powerful than any of 
his predecessors, could be a vassal of the Sétupati for the kingdom, 
which the Pallavarayars had built up in the course of 300 years. 


For these reasons we believe that we are quite justified in 
holding that the Pallavarayars and the Tondainiadns, who succeed- 
ed them, were quite independent of the Sétupatis, so far as the 
lands to the north of the Vellar were concerned.«* 





* Rev. Fr. Castets, who has carefully examined for me the letters of the 
Madura Mission, is of opinion that “the Kallar country was within the 
changing portion of the Setupati’s dominion that grew and contracted 
with the kaledoscopic rapidity of those times ’’, that a Maravan inroad 
through the Kallar country in 1682 is recorded. that, “though this was 
followed by a retreat and reprisal on the part of the Nayaks, the 
Madureans never went so far us Avur or Cunampuaiti”, that in 1686 the 
Sétupati might have been in temporary possession of Pudukkéttai and 
might have granted the province to his brother-in-law. He attaches 

t weight to the word made in “the newly made Chief Tondaiman” 
in an Annual Letter to Rome, and thinks it very probable that the 
Tondaiman was made the Chief of Pudukkottai by his relative, the Sétu- 

ti. The year and the month of “the elevation of the Tondaiman’s 
amily to the royal dignity” are inferred from the Annual Letter to 
Rome for 1746, in which we find it stated that the “sixtieth year of the 
foundation of the Tondaiman’s kingdom was fast appronching..... ..... Ps 
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V. We may now examine the question ‘‘ what authority 
the Sétupati had to send for Seventhe/untha Pallavardéyar, as is 
mentioned in Hlandéri Ambalakarar's manuscript, and expect 
obedience from him” (see p. 126). The tract comprising the 
modern Tirumayyam Taluk, which lies to the south of the Velldr, 
belonged to the Sétupatis, and the northern portion of this tract 
must bave been held as a fief of Kamnad by the last of the 
Pallavaréyars and the first of the ‘'ondaiman line ot rulers. In this 
case the relation of the last Pallavardyar to the Sétupati resembles 
exactly, as has already been mentioned, the relation of the Norman 
and Plantagenet Kings of England to the Kings of France. Just 
as the Kings of England were quite independent so far as England 
was concerned, but were vassals of the Kings of France for the 
lands that they held in France, so Seventheluntha Pallavardyar 
was the independent ruler of the tract from Adanakkottai to the 
Vellér and from about Alangudi to Kudimidmalai—that is, as 
independent as the Sétupati himself—as also a vassal of the 
Sétupati for the Sétupati’s lands that he held tothe south of the 
Vellar. And Kilavan Sétupati’s summons to Seventheluntha 
Pallavardyar to appear before him to answer for what the Sétupati 
considered misconduct in the Pallavaréyar might not inaptly be 
compared with the summons that Philip of Valois, King of France, 
sent to Edward III, the powerful and independent King of 
England. 

VI. ‘“ Inconstderation of this aid the Kilavan (Sétupati) 
should cede to Tanjore (in 1686) for a term of twelve years the 
districts lying between the Pambar and Puthu-Kettet............ In 
1698 the Sétupati, who seems to have anticipated a breach of fatth, 
lost no time in invading the Tanjore country, and after some hard 
Sighting succeeded in taking possession of Arandangi, Tirumayang- 
Kéttei and: Kivaniles and of all the country to the south of the 
Ambuli river. The fortress of Puthu-Kéttet he was unable to 
take’’. Madura Country, Part III, pp. 213 and 225. 


Now, according to the Madura Mission letters, the authenticity 
of which cannot be disputed, Raghun4tha Tondaiman became 
ruler in April 1686. In that same year, the tract containing 
Pudukkottai would appear from the above extract to have been 
ceded to Tanjore. And the Sétupati was unable to retake the 
place in 1698. It will appear therefore that, even if we suppose 
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for the sake of argument that Raghunaétha Tondaiman got from 
the Sétupati the Pallavaraéya territory to the north of the Velldr, 
he did not remain subject tu the Sétupati for more than a few 
months. There is no record or tradition to show that Puduk- 
k6éttai was at any time subject to Tanjore. The natural inference 
seems to us therefore to be that Pudukkdéttai was never subject 
to Ramnad, that it was not transferred to Tanjore in 1686, and 
that the Tondaiman was an independent ruler of Pudukkéttai 
from April 1686, the date of the beginning of his rule. 


VII. We may also mention that no Tondaimdn considered 
himself at any time as in any way subject to the Sétupatis. 
According to the Jesuit letters to Rome, ‘‘ the Tondaimaén Rajah 
had made himself formidable by 1711 to the King of Madura 
himself”. In copper plate deeds of inam grants« dated as early 
as 1710 and 1718, we find the Tondaimans ascribing their titles, 
dignities, etc., to the Vijayanagar Kings and not to the Sétupatis or 
Rajas of Tanjore. That the Pudukk6ttai rulers had become 
within a few decades of the foundation of the State as important 
as the Sétupatis or the Kings of Tanjore may be evident from a 
Tamil Geography of the Tamil land written about 1740 A. D.+ 
in which the towns ‘“ Madura, ‘Tinnevelly, Ramnad and Tondai- 
man (for Kalasamangalam or Pudukkottai)” alone are mentioned 
as the (four) important towns in the Pandyan Kingdom, and from 
another Tamil Geography of the eighteenth century, summarised 
by Rev. W. Taylor, in which 


1. Pudukkottai is given the same rank as Travancore, Ram- 
nad and Sivaganga, these four being called ‘‘the adopted sons” 
of the Kings of Madura, 


2. and the other chieftains are called pdlayakdr servants. 
The Trichinopoly palayakaérs are said to have been those of 
Ariyalir, Turaiyir, Kulattur (under a branch of the Pudukkdéttai 
Tondaimaén family), Iluppir and Pérémbtur—Kattalir, while 
Marungapuri, Nattam, Kumaravadi, etc., formed what were known 
as Manappdrai pdlayams, and so on. 


* See Ucchani grant dated 1710 and Kadayakkudi grant dated 1718. 

+ See the Tamil Manuscript Désanirnayam in the Madras Musenm Manus- 
cripte Library. 

t See Rev, W. Taylor's Oriental Historical Manuecripte, pp. 161.3, 
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Origin of the Kulattur Palayam. About the time that 
Raghundtha Réya Tondaiman beceme the ruler of Pudukkéttai, 
Namana Tondaima&n became the ruler of Kulattir. ‘he Pélaya- 
kar of Négaldpuram (in Tinnevelly District) had become 
insubordinate, and, setting the power of the Nayak ruler of Madura 
at defiance, refused to pay the usual tribute. The Nayak ruler, 
who had already received substantial help from the Tondsimdns 
(see p. 123), directed them to proceed to Nagalaépuram and bring 
its chieftain under subjugation. Namana Tondaimsne marched 
with a force against Nagalapuram, defeated its chieftain and some 
other Pélayakars that had allied themselves with him such as 
Puli Tévan and Kataboma Nayak, and brought them again 
under the rule of the Nayaks of Madura. He returned to 
Trichinopoly and respectfully placed before the Nayak king the 
horses, elephants, etc, which he had captured or received as 
presents from the refractory chiefs whom he had brought under 
subjection. The Nayak King, Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa 
(1682-89), was so much pleased with the way in which the 
affair was managed that he presented him with the tract of land 
about Kulattur from the lands that were directly under the rule 
of the Nayak Kings. This tract, which the Tondaimdn received 
as '*a free gift’’ not subject to any tribute t, did not become a 
portion of Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman’s dominions, as Namana 
‘fondaiman set himself up as a separate ruler. ‘The relations 
between the Tondaimah and Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa 
Nayak seem to have been intimate, and Namana Tondaimén 
called himself Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa Namana Tondai- 
man. He received from the Nayak King various presents and 
marks of distinction which are enumerated as follows in a copper- 
plate grant dated 1730 :— 


1. Hlephants with howdahs. 
2, An establishment of dancing girls. 


3: A set of musical instrpments called s7ag CGuwers 
—instruments to be played by men gnd to be carried 
on elephants. 











* The Tondaimén Tamsdrali speaks of Réya Raghunitha Tondaiman as “the 
leader of the forces against Nagalapuram. It does not take note of 
Kulattir as a separate State. 


See Rev, W. Taylor's Catalogue of Oriental Manuecripts, ¥di.- TI, p; 174 
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4. Garuda dhwaja (kite flag). 

5. Hanuma dhiwaja (Monkey-god flag). 
6. Use of torches in the day-time. 

7. War-drume. 


&. Drums inthe form of or producing the sound of the 
fabulous mighty bird Ganda—bherunda, with two 
faces. 


So about the year 1790, we find Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman ruling at Pudukkéttai and Namana ‘fondaimaa raling 
at Kulattur, The letters of the Madura Mission to Rome speak 
of these as “ The ‘londaiman ” and ** Chinna Tondaimén ”. 


The Kulattur Tondaimans. It will be convenient if we first 
give an account of the affairs relating to the Kulatttrrulers aloneand 
then take up the history of the rulers of Paudukkéttai and matters 
relating both to Pudukkottai and Kulatttir. The Kulattdre line 
continued to rule from about 1690 till about 1750. 


Namana Tondaiman’s subjugation of the Visenginattu 
Kallars. We have already mentioned thatthe Visenginddu Kallars 
were an aggressive people who cared nothing for the lives of 
others and considered others’ goods as their own (see p. 65). 
They appear at this time to have been particularly troublesome 
and to have engaged in a number of plundering expeditions in 
which they were always successful. ‘he Nayak rulers of 'Trichino- 
poly found them a thorn on their side “as the Kuallars gave trouble 
to the Nayaks by their lawless habits and by their obstinate refusal 
to pay the Government dues. + It is said that when any Revenue 
officer required them to pay the revenue, they summarily cut off 
his head and did not trouble themselves about the affair any more. 
Under these circumstances, the Nayak ruler pitched upon 
Namana Tondaiman as the proper person for punishing these 
Kallars of Visenginadu. 


* See Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1708. 


+ The extract is from Mr. Venkat Row’s Mantal. The authority for the 
. details is not known, 8 
i 
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‘‘Namana marched against the enemy with a detachment of 
troops and encountering the Kailars at Puliytr, where they had 
assembled for a great festival. gave them battle and took many 
of their leaders as prisoners. He cut off the heads of all the prin- 
cipal captives and sent them over to the Nayak in loads of ten. «# 


“This exploit of Namana struck terror into the hearts of the 
Kallars of Visenginadu, who felt that they could not continue 
their old habits with impunity. They acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Nayak ruler and soon converted themselves into 
comparatively peaceful subjects ’”’. 


Annexation to Kulattur of Perambur-Kattalur. The 
next event that we have to refer to is the annexation of Péraémbtr 
and Kattalir to the Kulattur State. It has already been 
mentioned (see p. 94) that a chieftain of Pérdmbiur and Katta- 
lir had permitted the Catholics to erect a church ‘at Avir. 
The Jesuit Missionary at the station, Rev. T. Venantius Bouchet, 
was a preat friend of the Kattalur chieftain. Queen Mangammal 
was then Regent of Madura (1689-1704) and it was “ her able and 
ypright Brahmin prime-minister surnamed the Talavei (Dalavoi 
or Commanier-in-chief) that administered in the Queen’s name 
all the affairs of the kingdum. The Missionary’s friendship with 
such a high personage was very useful to the chieftain of Péram- 
bur and Kattalir, who, probably through some insidious court 
intrigue, had fallen into disgrace and was afraid that he might be 
deprived of his principality. ‘I. Bouchet’s interviews and expla- 
nation with the Talavei in 1701 A. D. sufficed to disperse the 
clouds and save him so long as the Talavei remained in power”. 


In 1704 + Queen Mangammnial ceased to be the Regent and 
Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha Nayak became the ruler at Trichino- 
poly. He was a most effeminate debauchee and entertained 
‘jealous suspicions and even open hostility against the Brahmin 
Commander of his army (Talavei Narasayya), a most power- 
ful man and the first in the kingdom after the king. The king 
* The story is that he sent bags containing each nine heads through a Visengi- 


nattukkallan with the message “ten heads including the head of the bearer 
of the load ”. 


+ According to the Annual Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome (1708), 
the new reign began towards the close of 1706, 
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tepeatedly sent emissaries to kill him; but the latter succeeded 
every time not only in eluding, but in putting them to death. 
Hence the king felt the need of having near him some one to 
counterpoise this Brahmin’s authority and some safeguard against 
the plots the Brahmin was suspected of organising against ‘the 
king. This was a chance for an ambitious and crafty potentate 
like the Tondaman. The king found that the Kallar retainers 
of the Tondaman could be of great help to him and thus secured 
the services ofthe Tondaman. The suspicions and displeasure 
against the Kandalur (Kattalur) chieftain were revived by the 
Tondaman, who was apparently the personal enemye of the 
chieftain, with the result that the chieftain was deprived of his 
principality, which was transferred to the Tondaman as a 
personal appanage. Avur and many other villages extending 
from Trichinopoly in the direction of the kingdom of Madurese 
were made over in 1707 to the ''ondaman, as a favour by the 
Raja of Trichinopply, whose favourite the Tondaman had become. 


“The Missionaries of Avér were afraid that the Tondaiman 
would resort to a bitter persecution of the Christians, This 
foreboding however proved false, and if the Missionaries had to 
complain of lawless subordinates and at times suffered from court 
intrigues, they found that except in a single case they could 
always rely on the Raja's own sense of fairness and justice ”’. 


Annexation of Viralimalai and the tract about Ammankuric- 
chi. After acquiring the principality of Pérémbur and, K attalur, 
Namana Tondaiman had for his neighbour the chieftain of 
Kuméaravadi, who owned the Viralimalai tract. This. tract 
originally belonged to the chieftains of Pérémbtr and Kattalur, 
the temple at Virilimalai having been built by a member,of this 
line of rulers. (see p. 94 and the Gazetteer). The Tondainan hyd 
by 1711 became so powerful that “he had made himself formid- 
able to the King of Madura himself” and he cquld not, with the 


# “In Rev. T. Martin’s Letter to Rome (Bertrand’s Mission du Madure, 
Vol. V, p. 176), it ib deluted that in 1702 there was a feud between tire 
rince of Kandaliir (of Kuattahir) and the head of a neighbouring, princips- 

ity (evidently the Tondaiman) and that the latter profited by the cont- 
course of pilgrims to the annual] feast of the church of Avir tocome th 

it with a number of armed followers ready to pick up a quarrel and have 

a fight”. ; 
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power that be then had, quietly permit the Kumdravadi chieftain 
to continue to be in possession of lands which properly belonged 
to him as the owner of the Péraiobur and Kattalir principality. 
Namana is said to have had several encounters with the Kuméra- 
vadi chief, and, overcoming him, annexed Virdlimalat to his 
dominion. In this way Namana seems to have become the ruler of 
more or less the whole of the modern Kulattér Taluk. The 
Tondainan about this tume seems to have obtained permission 
from the Nayak King to subjngate Pichi Nayak of Marung4puri, 
who must have withheld the payment of the annual tribute. he 
Tondaiman, with the help of his brother Kaghunatha Réya 
Tondaman of Pudukkéttai, defeated him and seized from him his 
capital Amgamankuricchi (see the Gazetteer) and some other 
villages, which the ‘ondaimans were permitted to keep for them- 
selves. 


“Namana Tondaiman married four wives, two from the 
Rangiar family, one from the Panrikondar family, and one from 
Samma¢tsi family—a daughter of one Kurundan Saminatti. A fifth 
wife by the name of Rangaimmal is mentioned by one authority. 
This Rangamméa was probably one of the matds of honour in the 
court of the Nayak of Trichinopoly. Of the five wives of the 
Tondamén, the daughter of Sammadzti seems to have been the 
only one that bore him ason. The child born of her was Rama- 
swaimi Tondaiman”’. 


Namana Tondaiman asa ruler. \We may now place before 
our readers some information relating to Namana Tondaiman as 
a ruler. He seems to have been a beneficent and charitable 
chief, who was intent on promoting the geod of his people. 
He built at Kulattur a Siva temple and a Vishnu temple. The 
Nayak rulers were staunch Vaishnavites, and partly to please 
these rulers and partly at the instance, it is said, of Varadardja 
Nayak, who is said to have been one of his chief counsellors, he 
is said to have built the Vishnu temple at Kulattur. We find 
from an inscription at Pérémbur, that in 1718 A. D. he made a 
grant of land to the temple of the God Ganésa at Périmbir. 
We find from another inscription that, sfter the annexation of the 
Virdlimalai tract, his agent Udaiyappa Sérvaikar, evidently acting 
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under the orders of his master, granted to the Venkatésvarappetu- 
mal temple of Viralir, near Virdlimalai, the right of levying } of a 
pads of oil for every time that oil was extracted in every oil-press 
at the place. Another inscription in the calingula of the big tank 
at Kulattur tells us that the calingula was built by this ruler. Of 
the gifts of lands that were made to Brahmins in the time of this 
Tondaiman, record has been preserved of two. According to 
a copperplate, the village of Ucchani, six miles to the north of 
Pudukk6éttai, was permitted by him to be granted by his son, 
Ramaswami Tondaimén, as a servamdnyam village in 1710. And 
from an inscription at Tiruppur, dated Saka 1634 or A. D. 1712, 
we find that Namana Tondaiman, along with Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman, Akkal Raja and otners, made a gift of the village of 
Tiruppur to an Ayyangar of Srirangam. 


Ramaswami Tondaiman of Kulattur. Uhe date of the 
death of Namana Tondaiman is not known. It will be clear from 
what is said above that he must have lived ut least up to 1713. 
He was succeeded by his son Raméaswanni T'ondaiman, who is 
known from the letters of the Madura Mission to have ruled till 
1736 and died in that year. 


Ramaswami Tondaiman, like his father, called himself after 
the Nayak ruler at the time—Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha Raéma- 
swami Tondaiméan. 


“He married Mutta/akaimmal, one of the foster-daughters of 
Mangammal (Queen-Regent of Trichinoply) and received as her 
dowry the five villages of Pasumarappatti, Alattur, Vellanpatii, 
Karaippatti and Kottamanganpatti. He also married three other 
ladies namely, Periyanayaki Ayi, Periyanécchi Ayi, and Pillai Ayi. 


Ramaswami Tondaiman’s charities. Ramaswdémi Tondai- 
man seems to have been a peaceful ruler, not caring for wara or 
extension of territory. The Sérvaikars of Andakkulam and 
Nénguppaiti seem to have helped bim greatly in keeping his 
palayam in order and peace. For the convenience of the passengers 
to Ramésvaram, he built two Chattrams—one at Kalamavur in 
1728, for the maintenance of which the village of Pailattuppata 
was set apart, and the other at Ammédchatram in 1730 in the 
name ef his wife Muattalakammdl, for the upkeep of which several 
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villages were allotted. The former charity is mentioned in an 
inscription at Kalamavur and there is a copperplate relating to 
the latter charity.* Another Chattram had been founded at 
Nallur for the convenience of the passengers to Ramésvaram by 
Alagia Nayak (see Naliix in the Gazetteer), and Rémaswami 
Tondaiman increased the usefulness of this Chattram by assign- 
ing to it lands in two villages, as is mentioned in two inscriptions 
near Nallur. He is also known to have imported Brahimins into 
the State and settled them here by grants of rent-free lands. It 
was in this way that a Brahmin village was formed in 1733 round 
Muttalakam mal Chattram. Examples of other villages that were 
granted to Brahmins are Chandanattékuricchi (1724), about three 
miles to the north of Kattalur, and Nanjur with fifty houses (1734), 
about three miles to the east of Kivantir. The latter village 
(called Nanjiydr) was given the name of Namanardyasamudram 
to commemorate the name of his father or as a mark of favour 
to ‘his son Namana Tondaiman. ‘There are copper plates 
supporting these grants. 


In 1730, after the death of Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, 
an attempt seems to have been made to set up Pacchai Tondai- 
manas the ruler of Pudukkéttai by Ramaswami Tondaimdan, 
his cousin. Details of this attempt, which failed, will be given 
when we give the history of the Pudukkottai rulers. 


The Tondaiman is mentioned in the letters of the Madura 
Mission as having ‘“‘ developed a marked respect and veneration for 
the Christian religion, its teaching, its ceremonies and symbols, 
and especially for the symbol of the Cross. As an instance of 
the confidence he implicitly placed on all those that professed that 
religion, the following is mentioned. In a village whose people 
had been repeatedly accused of rapine accompanied witlr deeds 
of violence and murder, five of the inhabitants were seized and 
brought before the prince. But one of the five accused, being a 
Christian, was at once dismissed as innocent, on the mere plea 
that men professing such a religion were incapable of being 
parties to'such crimes. Nevertheless the Tondaimfn contintied 
in his old ways until death overtook him in 1736 ”’. 


* The former of these was known as Namana Réya Chattrom and the latter 
even now bears in official records the uname of Kulatttr Chattrame 
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The end of the Kulattur line of Tondaimans. Ramaswami 
Tondaimin was succeeded by his son, Namana Tondaiman. Not 
much is known of this ruler. The fact seems to be that in his time, 
a8 Was very probably the case in his father’s time also, Pudukkottai 
had become very much more powerful than Kulattdr and over- 
shadowed it. Two or three facts are specifically known about 
Namana Tondaiman II. An inscription at Vaittikévil states that 
lands were granted in 1749 to the God at the place by Vijaya 
Raghunatha Tondaiman of Pudukkéttai and Namana Tondaiman. 
We find it mentioned in the well-known ballad called “ Khan 
Sahib’s Fight «” on the wars waged by Yusuf Khan, of whom we 
shall hear a good deal hereafter, that the representatives of 
Sivaganga and Ramnad, who were about the year 1760 on their 
way to Trichinopoly to see the Nawab, were met at Jirumayyam 
in the Pambar plain by Namana Tondaiman and his Command- 
ant, Dhanuvanam Pillai. We have an abundance of records 
relating to Pudukkdttai in the years 1750—1760, and these show 
that in this period Kulattur did not exist as a separate State. We 
must therefore conclude that Kulattir was annexed to Puduk- 
kéttai and ceased to be a separate State about 1750. 


The following details are from Mr. Venkat Row’s Manual. 
‘‘ Tradition on the subject simply says that the ruler of Kulattur 
was sent to the Tirumayyam Fort as a State prisoner. In all pro- 
bability, the ruler thus dealt with was Namana Tondaiman, son of 
Ramaswami Tondaiman. The date of the annexation is not 
ascertainable. 


‘‘This tradition is recorded in a manuscript. There is a more 
detailed traditional account which is as follows. 


‘¢Namana Tondaiman II was a weak-minded prince. He had 
no legitimate son. He had a concubine for whom he built a palace 
at Kulattur. The palace is still in existence, though in ruins. 
It is known as Kannampa?ti Aranmanai. By thisconcubine he 
had a son to whom he desired his Sirdars to pay the respects due 
to an heir-apparent. The Sirdars protested repeatedly, but in 
vain. The obstinacy of the Tondaiman disgusted the Sirdars, 
who at last proceeded en masse to the Tondaimdn of Pudukkottai, 





* See gr@reri'y exuer, p- 41. 
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whom they requested to become the rulerof Kulattar by annexing 
it to his dominions. The Pudukkéttai Tondaiman yielded. He 
deposed Namana Tondaimén and sent him to the Tirumayyam 
Fort as a sort of State prisoner. The province of Kulattur was 
annexed to Pudukkottai ”’. 


Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
(1686-1730 A. D.) 


We shall now take up the history of the Pudukkéttai Tondai- 
mans. One of the first acts of Raghunaétha Raya Tondaimén was 
to reward those who had helped hin in becoming the ruler of 
Pudukkéttai. Of these, the foremost was Ilandari Ambalakar, who 
was pressed to remain at Pudukkottai and granted a Jaghire 
on condition that he should help the Tondaimaén with a number 
of men in his wars. Another powerful supporter was, according 
to the Ambalakar’s manuscript, Nallakutti Valamkondan who had 
followed the Tondaiman to Ramnad from Narambakkudi and 
had been his faithful friend all along. He received, like Ilandari 
Ambalakéran, a grant of land for military service to be per- 
formed by him. Dharma Pillai was made the Commandant, as has 
been mentioned already, and one Kuruntha Pillai was made the 
Kariakartd or the agent or minister of the Tondaiman. One 
Anné Aliyar, ancestor of Appa Aiyar, the well-known Fouzdar 
and of Anndswaémi Aiyar, a former Sirkele of the State, is 
also said to have come from Ramnad with the Tondaiman and to 
have been made a Palace Vidvan. 


The relation of the Pudukkottai Tondaimans to the Kulat- 
tur Tondaimans. It may be well to describe the relation of the 
Tondaiman of Pudukkdéttai to Chinna Tondaiman, ruler of Kulat- 
tur. Though each of these was independent of the other, they 
seem to have atted like the brothers of an undivided family, 
engaged in enhancing the position and dignity of the house. 
That Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman and Namana Tondaiman, 
and after these, Vijaya Ragbunatha Tondaiman and Namana 
TondaimAén II, grandsons of the above, acted as friends may be clear 
from the inscriptions at Tirupptr and Vaittikévil (see pp. 141 and 
148). The first two seem to have acted together in subjugating 
portions of Marungapuri. 
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Foundation of Pudukkottai. Another point which we may 
mention here is that at the time of the installation of Raghun&tha 
Raya Tondaimdén, no town of the name of Pudukkdttai was in 
existence. The present town of Pudukkdttai is said in the 
Tondaimdn Vamsévali to have been built by Raghunatha Raya 
Tondaiman. ‘The exact meaning of this statement is not very 
clear. There were the old towns of Singamangalam and Kalasa- 
mangalain on the site of the Pudukkoéttai town, and there is 
nothing on record to show how these old towns which were once 
S0 prosperous and flourishing (see p. 69), disappeared. ‘The Tondai- 
man is known to have built a cireuit wall, which is stated inthe 
Statistical Account of Pudukkotiai (1813) to have been 24 miles 
long. and very probably established the rvdis or sentinels’ stations 
in the south, west and north of the town. The town, with the for- 
tifications* round it, was given the name of Puduakkéttait (or New 
Fort) a name rarely used, however, in writings till the 19th 


century. the State having been known as the “'l'ondaiman’s 
country ’’.? 


ee 


The Tondaiman’s wives and childern. ‘ Raghunaétha Raya 
Tondaiman married 


1. Malayattavi, daughter of a Rangiar of Mangattanpatti, 

2. Peria Udaiyammai Ayi, daughter of a Tennatiraiyan, 

3. Avattayi, daughter of a Rangiar of Malakkuricchi, 

4. Virdttayi. daughter of a Kaduvetti, 

5. Pillaitt&cchi Virattayi, 
and 6. ‘lacchi Ayi, daughter of a Rangiar. ‘Vhese he married 
among his own relations of different clans. He had also seven 


* From u letter dated 16th June, 1754, written to the Madras Presidency by 
Ramah Naick, the Company's agent at Tanjore, it will appear that there 
was no wall round the town in 1754. “ Pnducdta is the principal 
town. Tondaman resides in it as well as myself. There is neither 
stone nor mud wall. The place is surrounded by woods and secured by 
inclosures ”’. The wall mentioned in the text must have been demolished 


by Chanda Sahib or by Ananda Row, the Tanjore general, when he 
captured the town in 1754. 


f As the name Pudukkittui is said by Rev. Fr. Castets to occur in a map of 
1700, drawn [by Rev. Fr. Venantius Bouchet, the Jesuit Missionary at 


Aviir,we may take it that the place was fortified by the Tondaiman 
within the first ten years of his rule. 


3 The town of Pudukkéttai itself seems to have been occasionally called 
* Tondaiman ”, the Geography of the Tamil Country (circa 1745), referred 


; to on p. 155, mentioning Ramnad, Madura, Tinnevelly and Tondaiman 
as the important towns in the Pandya country. 
19 
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mistresses « selected out of seven castes among his subjects. 
Concubinage in such circumstances does not seem to have carried 
any odium with it at the time. 

‘‘ By the first wife he had a son named Peria (the elder) Raya 
Tondaiman, by the second wife, a son named Chinna (the younge 
er) Raya Tondainian, by the third, a son named ! irumalai ‘'ondai- 
mén, by the fourth wife, a son named Muttu Vijaya Tondaiman 
and a daughter named Perianayaki Avi. To this list must be 
added the name of Vijaya Tondaiman, mentioned in Tondaiman 
Vamsaval .....6 cesses Other accounts content themselves with 
merely stating that the Tondaiman had thirty-two sons, without 
giving their names. So far we may regard it as pretty certain, 
that the number of sons, legitimate and illegitimate, was 32. The 
Tondaiman had also his brother Pacchai Tondaiman, who stayed 
with him. This valiant brother and the numerous sons constitut- 
ed a strength such as none of the neighbouring chieftains 
possessed "’. 

The Tondaiman’s successes in Trvancore. It was not long 
of course before Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman made the acquaint- 
ance of the Nayak rulers and was employed by them in military 
affairs. ‘he authority for the statements is T'ondaundn Vamsa- 
vali. He was first sent against Travancore. From 1634 A. D., 
Travancore had been paying an annual tribute to Madara. In 
1697, owing to the disorderly state of the Madura kingdoro, the 
Travancore King was unpunctual in remitting his usual tribute. 
In 1698 Mangammal, the Queen-Regent of Madura, sent a large 
army under the command of Narasappayya, the Dalavoi. Raghu- 
natha Raya Tondaiman was one of the leaders in this army. He 
is said to have distinguished himself in the Keérala country, 
‘brought into subjection Kalkulam,t Kambam and Gadalur, and 
returned with bronze guns ’”’. 
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* - The names of these have been given as Ponnammayi. Chinnamma Ayi. 
Minatchi Avi. Kuffai Vengiramma. Kastiri Amma. Chandramma Ayi 
and Janaki Ayi. By the first of these. Raya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
had a son named Venkayva, by the second. a son named Selambakkuitii- 
avya. by the fifth, a son named Pacchai Ayya, by the sixth. a son named 
Kolikkal (cock-legged) Pacchai Ayya”. Mr. Venkat Row’s Maazxal, 
from which the quotation in the text is also made. 

+ See p. 318. Vol. 1 of the Travancore Mannal That Venkayya’s account i# 
very valuable is seen from the fact that most of his statements are 

corroborated by contemporaneous records. The bronze guns are referred 
to by Mr. Nelson and by Mr. Francis, 
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The Tondaiman defeats the Mysore forces. It is stated in 
the Tondaimdn Vamsavali that the Tondaiman defeated about 
this time the Mysore forces also. ‘The reference must be to the 
services rendered by the Tondaiman to the Nayak ruler, when 
Trichinopoly was besieged by the Mysore forces in 1695. « 


The Tondaiman helps the Nayaks in their war with Tanjore. 
There seems to have been a dispute between the Maratta ruler 
of Tanjore and the Nayak ruler of Trichinopoly about the Jands 
near Tirukkattuppalli, six miles from Kéviladi, the possession of 
which was extremely important to Tanjore as the irrigation of 
the Tanjore District by the Kavéri and its branches is practically 
controlled at this place, which contains the Grand Anaikkat. The 
Tondaiman is said to have rendered signal service to the Trichino- 
poly rulers, defeated Tanjore, and got the tract of country to the 
west of Tirukkaééuppalli for Trichinopoly.' From this date 
forwards (say 1700 A. D.), until Tanjore came into the hands of 
the English, we find the Tanjore Rajas very often in difficulties: 
with reference to the irrigation of the Tanjore Kingdom. 


The Tondaiman against Baloji Pant of Tanjore. About 
this time according to the Tondaiman Vamsdavali, one Baldoji Pant, 
a Tanjore general, is said to have been getting ready an ariny of 
2000 cavaliers, evidently to chastise the Tondaiman for the loss of 
Tirukkattuppalli mentioned above. The Tondaiman sent Panda- 
ram, Panrikondran and Singappuli, the leaders of his forces, 
against him; but these were defeated. The Tondaimén himself 
thereupon penetrated boldly into the enemy's camp, scaled the 
ramparts of Pattukk6ftai where Baloji Pant was stationed and 
caused him to evacuvate the fort. The date of this transaction is 
not known. 


* See p. 55 of the Madura Cruzelteer. 

+ See Tondaimdn Vomedvali. Very probably this is the war referred to by 
Mr. Nelson and, following him, by Mr. Francis, as “a desultery war 
(in 1700), the origin and course of which are alike unknown ”. 

~ The tract was got back by the Tanjore Raja in 1733 as will be mentioned 
later on. But it fell aguin into the hands of the Nawab of Arcot und the 
Tanjore Raéjas were ever petitioning the Madras Government to inter- 
cede with the Nawab and arrange for the proper irrigation of the 
Tanjore Kingdom. 
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A terrible famine in the State. In 1709 there was in the 
country of the Tondaiman and far to the south of it, a terrible 
famine, the like of which the country had not experienced pro- 
bably for centuries. Rev. Fr. Bertholdi, who worked for a long 
time at Avur, and Rev. Fr. J oseph Veyra, his successor, who 
* travelled on foot when on their ministration through the length 
and breadth of the country, and could well observe the effect of 
the famine which was only just ending in 1730, explicitly state 
that not one-thirtieth of the population survived the famine’’. 
The following details of the famine are from the letter of the 
Madura Mission to Rome for 1709. ‘The letter will show that 
the Missionaries were shrewd observers with a full knowledge of 
the Hindu customs and manners. 


‘The famine was caused in 1708 by a simultaneous flvod of 
the Kaveri and torrents of rain, which destroyed all the existing 
crops and did much damage in other ways. This was followed 
by an extraordinary drought.« 


* The events of this year. 1709, supply plenty of sorrowful 
inaterial to write upon concerning this Mission. Incredible is 
from want of rain the dearth of foodstuffs and hence are found, as 
was to be expected, prevalence of sickness of all sorts. dire squal- 
or, deaths innumerable and all the accompanying evils of extreme 
penury. But not to dilate too long over such a famine, the like 
of which the oldest among the living have never witnessed, 
suffice it to say, it has lasted at this incredible height for two 
years already. The poor inhabitants being reduced to the last 
extremity. we see parents selling their children for a paltry price 
and likewise husbands bargaining away their wives. Many 
villages are ‘fully deserted, without even one inhabitant left in 
them; everywhere along the roads and in the fields heaped-up 
corpses or rather bleached bones are left unburied. amidst a peo- 
ple amongst whom funeral ceremonies could never, it would 
seem, be considered dispensable. From the two examples here 
subjoined one may realise to what pitch the famine has developed. 


* Rev. Pr. Castets says that Rev. T. Peter Martin, writing from the Marava 
nepear ie a 1713, mentions only the drought und the flood that followed 
the faniine. 
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‘‘ A Hindu mother, to satisfy her hunger with s :crilegious food, 
put aside the natural feelings of a mother, and ate her own daughter, 
one foot of whose dead body betrayed the horrible crime. While 
crossing @ river, the float (boat) that carried her became quite 
lin ovable and could by no means be dragged in the water. Asto- 
nished at such an extraordinary event, the other natives, who 
were journeying with that woman, inspected her little basket, and, 
discovering the crime, brought the impious mother tv the judge 
of the place. 


“The other example is that of a married couple, busband and 
wife, who, driven away by famine, were migrating to the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Mysore. They stopped tatigued and Jay down 
to rest under the shade of a tree. While the woman was sleeping, 
the husband sold her away to a passing wayfarer for a little rice, 
and, having received the bargained price, stealthily left her and 
went away. On awaking the wife. who was informed of the 1n- 
famous bargain that had taken place, was so shocked with 
indignation and shame that she expired on the spot. 


‘As for the Christians. in several districts, three-fourths at 
least have migrated, after having consumed all they had and gone 
to far-off countries, a thing which, though very painful to all men 
in general, is peculiarly distressing to the people of this country, 
on account of their excessive attachment to their native land. 


“In fine, everywhere we see dire misery and solitude. Now, 
when at the approach of the rainy season, the hopes of the ayri- 
culturists just began to rise, God has chastised anew the whole 
of the southern portion of India by a new calamity. For, on the 
18th of December, 1709, there began to pour such deluges of 
rain that rivers were flooded and the bunds of nearly all the tanks, 
by which rice plantations are irrigated and which are most 
numerous, burst and the water spread in all directions like a deluge. 
Hence arose incalculable material losses and great loss of life 
also. In the Marava (country) over 100 corpses were whirled by 
the rush of the water at a single spot. As for houses which are 
generally built with mud walls, the destruction of them was 
immense. The sprouting crops were either drowned or washed 
away, and hence still greater became the dearness of food and 
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greater also the general misery ”’. ‘Io give an idea of the dearness 
of food, T. Peter Martin writing from the Marava country, says 
that “ the price of rice which in ordinary times was one panem for 
eight marakkals of well-pounded rice rose to four panams per 
marakkal ”’ 


War with Tanjore and Ramnad. 7'he battle of Péraiyir. The 
Rajé of Tanjore, who had been waiting for an opportunity to punish 
the Tondaiman for the Joss of Thirukka¢tuppalli, which he prized 
so greatly as containing the tract from which the irrigation of 
his kingdom could be controlled, must have thought that the 
Tondaiman's country was exhausted after the famine and the 
flood, and that that was a good opportunity for crushing him. 
He made an alliance with the Seétupati of Rammnad that had 
succeeded Kilavan Sétupati, and sent a large force against the 
‘Tondaiman under a Maratta general of the name of Hindu Row. 
The Sétupati aiso sent a force under one Indra Tévan, who 
marched to Pudukkéttai through Tirumayyam. The Maratta forces 
were stationed at Péraiyur, and the Maravars under Indra 'Tévan« 
occupied the tract from Kavinad reservoir, a mile to the west of 
Pudukkottai, to Kadayakkudi, 3 miles to the south-east of the 
town. In addition to the Marattas of Tanjore and the Maravars of 
Ramnad, there were in the army, it is said, a large number of 
Mussalmans. The army of the Tondaiman marched out from 
Pudukk6ttai to meet the enemy and was commanded by the 
Tondaiman in person, assisted by his five sons—Periya Raya 
Tondaiman, Vijaya ‘Tundaiman, Muttu Vijaya Tondaiman, Tiru- 
malai Tondaiman and Chinna Raya Tondaiman. In a sanguinary 
engagement the Tondaiman defeated the Marattas and the 
Maravars, slaying Indra Tévan, the Ramnad General, and many 
others, and captured several elephants, horses, palanquins, war- 
drums, efc. The action is described at great length and with 
much poetic skill by Venkayyain his Tondaimin Vamsdvali. It 
appears from this poem that Tirumalai Tondaiman distinguished 
himself in this battle more than his father or any of his brothers. 





* This incident ix referred to in two dance-songs, .lmbuaitinu Valandéa and 
Venkonna Séreaikar Valandan, 
“sb gre wigGar@ sefar. Os siwriea 
Qé Bre Czar « Gia Os Ogres nam’ 
“ The Tondaimin who opposed and killed Indra Tévan and others, ‘who 
marched feurlessly to the Kuvined tank”. 
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The Tondaiman subdues several Palayakars. The Tondai- 
mén is said to have next brought under subjection the palayakars 
of Turaiytr, Arivalir, Udaiyarpalayam and V4likandapuram. 
These chieftains must have been refractory in the payment of 
their tributes, and a force might have been sent, as was usual in 
those days, to collect the tributes with Raghunatha Raya Tondai- 
man as its leader. 


The Tondaimans very powerful at Trichinopoly. The 
Tondaiman brothers had become so powerful that, according to 
the letters of the Madura Mission to Rome, * by 171] the Tondai- 
man Raja had made himself formidable to the king of Madura 
himself"’ and by 1716 ‘owing to the dotage of the effeminate 
Nayak ruler (Chokkanatha Nayak) the Tondaiman had for atime 
become all powerful at Trichinopoly*”. By some happy change of 
fortune, it is said, the Nayak King chose a Brahmin, Gdvindappa 
Alyar, a man of strong resolution and of no mean administrative 
capacity, as his prime minister. The minister, with the help of 
the Maravas, drove away the Tondaiman from the Court and 
forced him to keep himself within the limits of his own dominion. 


The Tondaiman helps Tanjore against Ramnad = It must 
here be mentioned that it will be tound that for a long time the 
Sétupati and the Raja of Tanjore were engaged in hostilities with 
each other with respect to the ownership of the lands lying 
between Vattukkdétai and Arantangi. ‘‘ There seems to be little 
aoubt that the recognised boundary line of the Tanjore Raj, 
whatever it may have been, was exposed to the constant raids 
and encroachments of the Marava chiefs of Ramanath, who had 
now greatly risen in power’’.t Lands to the north of Pattukkdiétai 
as far as Mannargudi and Tiruvalur in the Tanjore District were 
occasionally seized and enjoved by the Sétupatis, while the Raja 
of Tanjore claimed lands so far south as Hanumantagudi in the 
Ramnad Zamind4ri as his. In the wars between these rulers, the 
services of the Tondaiman, who was recognised as a powerful 
prince, were sought sometimes by the Raja of Tanjore and on 
other occasions by the Sétupati. 


* Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1716. 
tT Mr. Venkaswiami Row's Manual of Tanjore, p. 771. 
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About the year 1720, the R4jé of Tanjore, fram whom Kaila- 
van Sétupati had wrested Arantangi and some other places, “‘ gained 
over the Rajé& of Pudukkéttai to his side ’’* and declared war against 
Tiruvudaya Tévar (1700-1723), successor of Kilavan Sétupati. ‘‘ Phe 
Sétupati went out to meet the allied forces at Arantangi. Some 
indecisive actions were fought. An epidemic broke out in the 
camp of the Sétupati which carried off many of his sons and wives, 
and he himself contracted the disease, which proved fatal shortly 
after he was brought to Ramnad”’.« 


According to the letters of the Madura Mission, the Tondai- 
man country also suffered about this time from an epidemic. “ An 
epidemic of virulent small-pox ravaged the whole country and 
claimed everywhere numerous victims; but as people did not 
fail to remark, Christians were either not attacked or were 
usually cured. In the village of Malampatti, in particular, thongh 
more than a hundred Christians of every age and sex were attack- 
ed, only one little child died of it”. 


Civil War in Ramnad. Acquisition of Tirumayyam. Sétu- 
pati Tiruvudava Tévar died in 1723, nominating one Tanda 
Teévar to be his successor. The accession of this Sétupati was 
contested by one Bhavani Sankar, an illegitimate son of Kilavan 
Sétupati. ‘Upon this Chanda Tévan applied for assistance to 
the King of Madura and also to the Tondiman Raja of Puthu 
Kottei, promising to cede to the latter, if successful, the districts 
dependant on Kiranilei and Tirumayang Kéttei. He obtained the 
required assistance within a few days, and proceeded to closely 
besiege his rival in Arundangi; and the latter feeling that he was 
unable to cope with the forces against him, gave up the contest 
for a time and fled to Tanjore’’.t Tirumayyam, to the south of 
the Vellar, whether it had been held before as a fief or not, now 
became an integral portion of the Pudukkéttai State.+ 


* See Mr. Sewell’s Sketch of the Dynaatier of Sauthern Tadia. p. 90 and 
Mr. Nelson's Madura Country. Part LIT, p. 248. 


+ Mr. Nelson's Madura Conntry, Part LIT. p. 248. 


+ Mr. Rajaram Row. in his Rawacud Manuel (p. 238), mentions merely that 
the Setupari stationed the ancestor of the present Tondiman Raja at 
Tirumayyvam to defend the northern boundary ”. The Tondaiman must 
have taken Tirumayyam as a grant to him. as stated by Mr. Nelson, for 
services that he rendered. We find the Tondaiman ruler of a good por- 


tion of the modern Tirumayyam Taluk at the time of his death in 
1730 A. D. 
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Tanjore defeats the Madura and Pudukkottai forces. Bhavani 
Sankar got the help of the King of Tanjore by promising to 
cede to him all the provinces that had been wrested from the 
southern frontier of Tanjore by Kilavan Sétupati, and invaded 
Ramnad with the Tanjore forces within four months of the 
accession of Tanda ‘lévar as Sétupati. ‘Nhe Nayak King of Madura 
and the Tondaimén espoused the cause of Tanda Tévar. ‘‘ The 
Ning of Madura, or more probably one of his ministers, had sent 
a small body of men to protect the northern frontier of Rammnad, 
whilst the Tondiman Haja put his troops in motion, and finally 
encamped them at a little distance from his allies. But the 
Tanjorean General (Ananda Row Péshwa) who accompanied 
Bhavani Sankara soon disposed of these obstacles in his path. 
He first fell on the Madura troops, who fled at once without offer- 
ing the slightest resistance; and then attacked the 'Tondiman, 
and having succeeded in taking his two sons prisoners coinpelled 
him to sue for peace. The invaders then besieged Ramnad: and 
having effected an entry into the fort by mining, seized the unhappy 
Séthupati and some of his supporters and put them to death ”’.« 


In 1729 Tirumalai Tondsaiman, the only surviving son of 
Raghunatha Rava Tondaiman, who distinguished himself so 
greatly in the battle of Péraiyur, expired, leaving the ruler child- 
less. 


The Tondaiman’s conquests and annexations. About this time, 
seeing that Ramnad was under weak rulers, the Tondaiman must 
have set about to conquer the lands in the south-west of the State. 
Lands to the west of Viracchaiai belonged to Piucchi Nayak of 
Marungapuri and the tract about Ponnamardvati originally be- 
longed to Bomi Nayak of Karisalpaftu-Varapptr. It is found 
from a copper plate that Kilavan Sétupati had driven out Bomi 
Nayak from Ponnamaravatiand had made himself master of the 
fort. Soon after Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman received the grant of 
Tirumay yam, he must have taken the lands about Ponnamardavati 
and to the north of Pirdnmalai, as having formed part of the 
Tiramayyam tract, and extended his territory to the present south- 
western limits of the State. The procedure said to have been 
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* Mr. Nelson's Madura Country, Part ILI, p. 249, 
20 
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adopted hy the Tondaimdn to become master of the portion of 
Marungapuri to the west of Virécchalai resembles the methods 
laid down in Tamil classics * for the acquisition of new territory. 


In the days of Ovalat Picchi Nayak, otherwise known as 
Pulivetti Pucchi Nayak. the Tond.siman is said to have sent word 
to the ruler of Marungépuri that on a certain day he would 
remove the cattle of the village of Oliamangalam and make 
himself master of that village. The Pdlayakdr of Murungé- 
puri, to whom the village belonged, ordered Muttirulappa, Manigar 
of the village, to be watchful, and sent fifty men to help the 
Manigur in resisting the Tondaiman’s men. While the head 
officer of the fifty men was enjoying himself in a dancing girl’s 
house, the men sent by the ‘Tondaiman artfully removed the cattle 
and soon afterwards hoisted the flag of the Tondaimdén in the 
village. ‘Ihe Palayakar, on hearing of this, is said to have sent 
akilldhhkut ov ‘order ona betel-leaf’ for the execution of the head 
of the force of fifty men, but excused the Manigar Muttirulappa. 


¥ See Dr. Pope's article on Pervpporedin the Tamilian Archiwological Society's 
Jonrnal, Noo 6& “inthe Mahabharata we are told that when one king in- 
vades the country of another, he should) begin by attacking the cattle 
first. And as if to illustrate the advice, the attempt of the Kauravas 
to capture the cattle of Raja Virata, King of the Matsyas, is graphically 
described in the poem. The frequency of such raids in South India has 
almost created a literature of its own. and, thanks to the bards and 
grammarians of Southern India, who have iminortalised these raids. we 
can even to-day get an accurate idea of the raids undertaken in those 
times. While the bards have given us accounts of individual expedi- 
tions, the grummarians have elevated such practices into a science and 
have given us the modus operaadi, See Tolkippiyam Porul Adhi- 
kdrom under Vetchitthinat and Purapporaul Veubamclai under Vetchip- 
padalam. Before the expedition is undertaken, the astrologer is consult- 
ed, wine is distributed freely, the news of the expedition is “*tom-tommed ” 
by the village drummer, spies are sent to find ont the enemy's position, 
the number of the herd. cée.” . .. For details, see the Christian 
College Magazine for September. 1901, from which the extract in the 
footnote is taken, or Dr. Pope’s article referred to above. 


+ The account is) based on tradition. The exact date of the incident is not 
known, Ftis likely that the Piccehi Nayak referred ro here was the grand- 
aon of Ovala Paechi Navak and great grandson of Tirumalai Piechi 
Nayak, who are mentioned in an inscription at Ammankuricchi. See the 
first footnote on p. 96. 


t Killikke literally means lefel-Icaf. In those days very few could read and 
write. It was usaal for men of position to grow one of the nails on the 
right or left hand and to send a betel-leaf with an impression of the nail 
thereon to show that the order sent with the leaf should be carried out. 
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With reference to the annexation of the western portion of 
Virdcchalai, the account given by a descendant of one of the 
witnesses that were examined in 1803 by a Comanission appuint- 
ed by the British Government to decide the dispute between the 
Tondaiman and the Marungapuni chief as to the ownership of 
the lands to the west of Kudimiamaiai and Virdcchalai is that the 
eastern portien of Viracchalai belonged to the ondaimiain and 
the western portion to the Marungapuii chiel, that the inhabi- 
tants of the two halves of the village were connected with one 
another by biood-relationship and ties of marriage, that they 
were willing to be ruled by the same chief and that the people of 
the western half declared themselves as the subjects of the 
Tondaiman on the Tondaiman’s promising them some conces- 
sions in the poyment of land tax. The people of Varppatéu (see 
the Gazetteer) are said to hvve similarly declared themselves for the 
‘Tondaiman, seeing that they were not quite safe under the rule 
of Bomi Nayak of Varappur—Narisalpadtu. 


In these ways the Tondaiman became the ruler of almost 
the whole of the Tirumayyam ‘Taluk with the exception of the 
tract about Kilanilai # He 1s said to have appointed wardens, who 
received liberal pay and presents, to watch the conduct of the 
inhabitants of the annexed territory and to suggest measures for 
giving thei all] possible satisfaction. On the eastern side he built 
a fort about 1710 A. D., Meratnilai, very probably to prevent the 
ingress of hostile parties from the east, where there were constant 
feuds between the Raja of Tanjore and the Sétupati. he fort 
is described' as having been “a quarter of a mile to the south of 
Ondngudi. circular in form (with four b»stions) and capable of 
holding 200 men”. The fort is said to have been destroyed in 
1756 A. D.—evidently in © the bloody war ”{ between the Raja of 
Tanjore and the Tondaiman for the possesgion of Kilanilai. 
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* Kilanilai wasa tract thatwas promised along with Tirumay yamto the Tondai- 
man by Tanda Tévar (see p. 152). Tt was very probably in the enjoy- 
ment of the Tondaiman, until he was defeated by Ananda Row Péshwa 
and had to sue for peace (nee p. 154). Kilanilai formed a portion of the 
debatable land” claimed both by the Rajas of Tanjore and the Sétupatis. 


+ In the Statiatical Account of Pudukkottat, dated 1813. 
> See the Annual Letter of the Madura Miesion to Rome for 1756, 
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The Tondaiman’s charities. We have now to close our 
account of Raghunatha Kaya Tondaimdn. Before doing so, we 
shall give a short sketch of his charities and attitude towards 
religion. 


He seems to have been a devoted worshipper of Siva, but 
tulerant and even kind to peuple of other religions. Though he 
established Saivism in the State#, he is known to have granted 
in 1718 Kadayakkudi as a rent-free village to Vaishnava Brah- 
mins. Grants in Tirupputr village were made by him along with 
Namana Tondaimdén and some others (see p. 141) to a Srirangam 
Ayyangar. A village of the name of Poram was granted to 
Brahmins in 17286 A. D. in the name of his son Tirumalairaya 
Tondaiman, who distinguished himself in the Péraiytr engage- 
ment. From an inscription at Kudimiamalai, we find that a 
portion of the temple at Kudimidmalai was built by Raghunatha 
Raya l'ondaiman, and that another portion was the gift of his 
ininister Kuruntha Pillai. The Chattrams in the Pudukkéttai 
town and at Tirumayyam, which are called “ ancient institutions 
in the Statistical .lccount of Pudukkottai (1813), were probably 
founded by this ruler. 


In the very year in which Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
began his rule, Avur in the Kulattur Taluk was finally chosen by 
the Madura Mission as a new Catholic central settlement in the 
tract to the north of the Marava country. The Tondaiman was 
very kind to the Christians, and in 1711 ‘ when the bishop of 
San homeé was making the first pastoral visit of the Madura 
Mission and Avur, the prince of Pudukkéttai went to Avir to 
visit His Lordship and treated him with the greatest honour ”.+ 
In 1713 he granted the Father at Avuir a diploma forbidding 
the vse of any sort of violence against any Christian debtor that 
sought refuge in the Church of Avir”.t The Tondaimans is 
said to have “had a singular affection for the Missionaries and 
not to have failed to send three or tour of his officials to all the 


* See the introductory stanzas to Venkayya’s Andhra Bhasharnavain. 
+ Letter of Rev. Fr. Martin, 17153. 

+ Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1713. 

§ See Bertrand’s Mission du Mudure, Vol. IV, p. 209, 
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principal Christian festivals at Avir, tc prevent any disorder that 
night occur owing to the presence of many non-Christians 
attracted to the feasts by mere curiosity” 

Destruction of the fine Church at Avur. “ When in 1716, 
the Tondaiman was supplanted and driven away from the Nayak’s 
Court at Trichinopoly by the newly appointed minister, Gdévind- 
appa Aiyur, ‘see p. 151), the whole kingdom of the Tondaiméan 
became a prey to incessant inroadsand tumultuous outbreaks. 
During such troublous times, universal misrule accompanied by 
the continual coming and going of armed men and repeated 
tumultuous outbreaks of lawless peoplec ould but arise, and the 
Village Magistrates, who had always proved most hostile to the 
Christians, seeing the Tondaiman now occupied elsewhere, under 
the pretext of public necessity, alleging that the Church of Avir 
might be turned by the enemy into a fortress, gave orders to 
colnit it to the flames. ‘The men, however, kept back by son e 
superstitious fear, did not dare to execute their orders to the full, 
and were satisfied with pulling down the walled enclosures of both 
the compound and the Charch. But emboldened by this exploit, 
the Tondaiman’s own son, who happened to come at this juncture, 
had the Church itself destroyed to its very foundation”. 


Persecution of Christians in the Nayak Kingdom. Tondai- 
man’s country a place of refuge. The Tondaiman practically 
independent. ‘‘ On the contrary for the next ten years— trom 1717 
to 1727-—the Pudukkottai kingdom seems to have been so safe a 
place as even to afford a refuge to the persecuted Christians and 
Missionaries of the neighbourhood ’’. ‘* Notably was this the case 
during @ fierce persecution raised in Trichinopoly in 1727 by “ the 
Mudaeli’’, a man of the Mudali caste appointed by the new Brahmin 
prime minister, N aranappa Alyar, as a sort of general ,uperinten- 
dent to manage all the ordinary business and see to the general 
order and peace of the State......... What the Mudali most of 
all desired was to lay his hands on one of the Missionaries. 
Fr. Bertholdi, who was often searched for, retired each tine to the 
Tondaiman’s territory and thus escaped happily from bis hands”’.« 
This shows that, as Rev. Fr. Castets remarks, the Tondaimin 
had become practicall: y independent of the Na yas rulers. 








* See the Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1720, 
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The Tondaiman’s kind treatment of Christians. ‘Soon after 
this, when some of the neophytes at Avur refused to pay any 
contribution for the building of a new temple, and one of the 
catechists of Avur was thereupon falsely accused of having broken 
off the hands, feet and nose of the image to which the temple 
was to be dedicated, the people became excited and required that 
all the Christians should be fined and their churches destroyed ”’. 
“ But a timely transfer of the case to the Tondaiman himself 
proved their safety. The Raja suspected, from the very pravity of 
the accusation, that the case had been too sumnuarily dealt with, 
and after a serious inquiry he recognised in fact that the accused 
was innocent ”’. 


Character of the Tondaiman. Enough has been said to show 
that the Tondsiman, who was noted for his bravery, intrepidity 
and bodily strength, was farin advance of his time in his 
impartiality, fair-mindedness and general personal character. It 
goes without saying that occasionally he permitted depredations by 
his men.* But it must be remembered that all his men could net 
be of his mind. and that the Tondaiman must have occasionally 
felt it politic to vield to their wishes so that he might more 
effectually lead them on other occasions. The descendants of 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, it will be found, have every reason 
to be proud of ‘‘ the founder of the State’. The letters of the 
Jesuit Missionaries constantly speak of the Tondaiman’'s fair- 
mindedness and his strict sense of justice. 


His death. Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman died in 1730. “ All 
the legiti:nate sons of the Tondaiman with seveial of the illepiti- 
mate sons were now dead. A brother (Pacchai Tondaimdan,, 
three illegitimate sons (Venkayya, Chinna Pacchalyyé and Kolik- 
k&l Pacchaiyya) and four legitimate grandsons, Vijaya Raghunatha 


—_—— — —ee 


* That the state of affairs here did not differ very much from that of the 

Highlands of Scotland before the pacification of the Highlands in 1746 
may be inferred frem the following extract from Sir M. E. Grant Duff's 
Notes of a Diary kept chiefly tw Southern India in 1881—1886, Vol. 4. 
pp. Lel—e. 
“The most amusing incident of my journey occured at Pudukota. 
The Raja is the head of the great Kalla or robber caste of South Jndia. 
Dewan Sashia Shastri. who speaks excellent English but stammers a 
wood deal, was xtanding by my chair as the chiefs of the clans came up 
to me to pay me my homage. “ These” he observed “are the Ca Ca 
Campbell. and so forth of this part of the country ”. 
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Tondaiman,« Muddu Namana Tondaiman, Rajagopala Tondai- 
man and tirumalayya londaiman (sons of Tirumalai 'ondaimén) 
remained alive. ‘lI here was no likelihood of a peaceful succession 
to the Raj. The Tondaiman wished his eldest grandson, Vijaya 
Raghunatha Tondaiman, to be the fature ruler of the country. 
To accomplish this object, the Tondaiman summoned Landéri 
Aimbalakaran and Avudaiyappa Sérvaikaran to his bedside and in 
their presence presented the State (finger) ring and his own ear- 
rings to his eldest grandson, Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman, 
enjoining on the two Sardars the duty of supporting the young 
‘Tondaiman against his rivals and enemies.t The Sardars promis- 
ed. The ‘Tondaiman passed away shortly after this”. 


Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
(1730-1769 A. D.) 


A Succession Dispute. ‘“ The succession of Vijaya Raghunatha 
Tondaiman was disputed by Ramaswami Tondaimanof Kulattir, 
who was proclaimed ruler of Pudukkoéttai by the men of Kulat- 
tir and anany men at Pudukkottai.¢ When the forces of 
Kulattir and Pudnukkottai assembled to prevent the installation 
of Vijava Raghunatha Tondainiun, Handari Ambalaharan saw the 
Tondaiman and reported the matter to him. The only reply that 
the Tondaiman gave was that he knew nothing and could do 
nothing and that he depended on Handari Ambalakdran for every 
thing. The Ambalakar thereupon got upon his horse, and, taking 
the Tondaiman with him, marched w:th an armed force of 150 
men and war-drums on a camel and a horse to Kudumiaimalai to 
instal Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman—as was usual—in the 
temple at the place. Avudaiyappa Sérvaikar also followed with an 
armed force of 100 men. ‘The Ambalakarar and the Sérvaikarar, 
leaving the Tondaiman at Kudumiamalai, marched in the direc- 
tion of Kulatttr, setting fire to all the villages they pa&ssed 
through. ‘The forces of Ramasw ami '!}ondaimnan were scattered 
in all directions, and Raémaswaémi Tondaiman himself, who was 


* Vija va Raghunatha ‘lendaimiin was the son of Tirumala Raya Tondaiman 
by Nalléyi Ayi of the Panrikondar family and Tirumalai Tonhdaiman, 
by Muttuviréyi Ayi of Malavaraya family. 

+ From Mr. Venkat Row's Maawl. 

+ From Ilandari Ambalakaran's Mannscript already referred to. 
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captured, was sent as a prisoner to the fort of Tirumayyam. 
Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman was thereupon installed ruler of 
Pudukk6ttai first at Kuduiniamalai and afterwards in the temple 


3 


of Brihanna&vaki at Tirugékarnam ”’. 


his account is that of an interested person desirous of 
eulogising the services of his ancestors. In the first place, 
Ramaswaimi Tondaiman was, as has been already mentioned 
(see p. 141), a peaceful ruler, who could not have thought of un- 
necessarily entangling himself in the affairs of Pudukkéttai. 
Further there are absolutely no grounds for supposing that he 
Was ever 1mmured at Tirumayyam, as from the Jesuit letters we 
find that he continued to rule at Kulattir till 1736 A.D. It 
should also be noted that Avudaivappa Sérvaikar, who seeins to 
have been of great help on this occasion, is kept in the back- 
ground and greater prominence is given to Ilandari Ambalakar. 


The fact therefore seems to be that, as noted by Mr. Venkat 
Row, Pacchai Tondaiman, a brother of the last ruler, opposed 
the succession of Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman, that he 
applied to Raémaswami Tondainan of Kulatttr for help and 
that, having been ultimately defeated, he was sent as a State 
prisoner to Tirumayyam. ‘ In order to avoid an ominous colli- 
sion, Avudaiyappa Sérvaikér and Ilandéri Ambalakar installed 
Vijaya Raghunadtha Tondaiman in the temple of Brihannayaki at 
Tirugékarnam and shortly afterwards made the necessary prepa- 
rations for marching against Pacchai Tondaiman at Nudumia- 
malai. Meanwhile Pacchai Tondaiman and his forces reduced 
several villages and committed all sorts of havoc wherever they 
went. The two generals of Pudukkottai soon completed their 
preparations and marched against the enemy. They encountered 
the forces of Pacchai Tondaiman, which were led by Kumara 
Kaliyaran, an officer from Kulattur, and defeated them with 
great slaughter. The Kalivaran himself was killed and the wreck 
of his troops fled in different directions. Pacchai Tondaiman 
took refuge iu the temple at NKudumiamalai and closed the door 
behind him. Being besieged where he was, he at last surrendered 
himself. He was sent over to the Fort of Tirumayyam to be 
kept there as a State prisoner. The Sardars returned to Puduk- 
kéttai in great triumph. In recognition of the services that 
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Templc at Tiugdédkharnam. 
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Avudaiyappa Sérvaikar rendered, he is known in history as #re 
Pink 1 sGler gae_uwuw Ceteoauerot or ‘ Avudaivappa Sérvaikar 
that established the Raj’. The two villages of Meratnilai and 
Ondngudi were set apart for the support of Pacchai Tondaiman”. 


In addition to the two Military Officers mentioned above and 
Nallakutti Valamkondan referred to on p. 144, we hear now of 
another ofticer, who was a near relation of the Tondaiman. 
This was the Sérvaikdér of Kadavappafti, Kimaswami Rangia 
Tévar. 

The Tondaiman’s ministers. The chief Civil Officer or, as he 
was called. the Aarya Nartd (or Agent) of Vijaya Raghunitha 
Raya ‘Tondaiman was at first Vilvandtha Pillai, son of Kuruntha 
Pillai, minister of the previous ruler. and after him one Wka- 
nayaka Mudaliyar of Kunriydr, «who was followed by his more 
famons son, Subrahmanya Mudaliyar. 


Creation of Two Jagirs. One of the first acts of the new ruler 
was the grant of two Jaeirs to two of his brothers. This was a 
politic step, which must have made friends of near relatives, who 
might have otherwise been induced to openly or secretly oppose 
the ruler, ‘he two brothers were Rajagépala Vondaiman and 
Tirumalai ‘Tondaiman, who were to the ruler “like his two arms", 
and who received each of them a tract of land estimated to yield a 
revenue of ‘‘ 20,000 pon or about Rs. 25,000”. ‘The first of these 
must have been a brave warrior supposed to be competent to act 
as ‘6a warden of the marches " and to keep in check the chieftains 
hostile to the ‘fondainan, and several villages that were granted 
to him were those that had been taken from these chiefs,t such as 
Tirnkkalambur, Idaivarrur and Varpattn. The Jagfr granted 
to him was known as the Western Palace Jjdagir and it conti- 
nued to be held by the descendants of Raéjagépala Tondaiman 
till 1881, in which year it was resumed by the State, as will be 


* See Virdlimalaikkuracanji. of which the hero is Subrahmanya Mudalivar. 
Keariygnr Nadu was the tract abont Kudumiamalai. 

+ The exact date of the creation of the Jigir is not known. In a report 
submitted to the Madras Government by the Kesident of Pudukkottai 
in 1811, the names of the villages are given; but the column for the date 
is left blank. The Western Palace papers state that the grant was 
made, towards the close of the rule of Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. 
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explained later on. The second of the Jagirs was conferred on 
Tirumalai Tondaiman.+* 


The Tondaiman’s family. ‘ Vijaya Raghunatha Tondai- 
man had six wives, viz —(1) Nallakattdyi Ayi, (2) Mangattayi, 
<3) Rangammad Ayi, (4) Adaikkattdyi Ayi, (5) Periyanayaki Ayi, 
(daughter of Krishnan Panrikondrér and (6) another of the same 
name, Periyanayaki Ayi, daughter of Namana Tennathiraiyan. 


“'Phe third of these gave birth to Raya Raghunatha Tondai- 
man, the next ruler of Pudukkéttai ”’.4 


State of affairs in Southern India. We have now to give 
an account of the military transactions in which the Tondai- 
man was engaged. ‘lhe account would be found very confusing 
by one that does not know the general state of affairs at the time 
in Southern India, which therefore we shall briefly describe, be- 
fore pointing out how the Tondaiméan was affected thereby. 


The whole of Southern India was in theory subject to the 
Mussalman Mmperor of Delhi. Aurangzeb, after the conquest of 
Bijapore and Golconda in the Deccan, sent in 1693 to the south 
an army unver Aulfikar Khan. who made the Tanjore and Madura 
rulers acknowledge the power of the Emperor and exacted tribute 
from them. ‘The local representative of the Emperor was the 
Nawab of Arcot, nominally subject to the control of the Nizam 
of Haidarabad, who was the direct representative of the Emperor 
for the Deccan and Southern India. Both the Nizam of 
Haidarabad and the Nawab of Arcot were, however, practically 
independent, with this difference, viz.. that while tle Emperors, 
who were generally very weak rulers after Aurangzeb (1658 A D.- 
1707 A. D.), could exercise no contrel over the Nizam, the Nizam 
was jealous of the rising power of the Nawab and occasionally 


* This Jagiy must have lapsed to the Ntate a few vears after it. creation. 
when. according to the ruler, two of his brothers lost their lives during 
the invasion of the State by Chanda Sahib in 1733 (see pp. 168 and 169). 
The ruler had only three brothers and Rajagopal Tondaiman, the 
Western Palace Jagirdar, is known to have lived till 1773 A, D, 


+ From Mr. Venkat Row’s Manual, 
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nterfered in the affairs of the Carnatic. "We thus find that the 
Nayak rulers of Madura, to whom all the land from Trichinopoly 
to ‘'ravancore was subject and the Maratta Rajas of ‘Tanjore 
were feudatories of the Nawab of Arcot. 


Insmediately to the west of the Madura Kingdom lay the 
Kingdom of Mysore which included Karur and extended as far as 
Palni to the west of Dindigal. We therefore find the Mysoreans 
constantly mingled up in the wars of Tanjore, Trichinopuly and 
Madura. 


Another interfering factor was the Marattas of the Bombay 
Presidency. They were an aggressive people who rarely failed 
to commit annual depredations in the provinces which did not 
purchase their withdrawal by payment of chouth or one-fourth of 
the revenues, and the Carnatic was, from about 1720 A. D., 2 
province subject to the payment of this tmpost. As the Nawabs 
had long postponed the payment of choath, the Marattas were 
waiting for an opportunity to invade the Carnatic. 


Further there were the usual grounds of quarrel between the 
Sétupatis of Ramnad and the Rajas of Tanjore, which have 
already been explained, and there began in 173! dissensions in 
the Madura Nayak Kingdom itself, which we shall next describe. 


Civil war in the Nayak Kingdom. Ranga Krishna Chokka- 
natha Nayakkar. King of Madura, died without issue in 1731, 
leaving his kingdom by wills to the first of his eight wives, Minadk- 
shi, who appointed two of her brothers to administer the king- 
dom. These began by forcing Naranappa Alyar, the late minister, 
and his friends in office to refund the enormous sums which they 
had embezzled. And these Brahmins to avenge themselves 
calied back from exile a cousin of the late King, Bangaru Tiru- 
malai, who had kept himself entirely away from politics, and 
gave him hopes of obtaining the crown. All the feudatory chiefs 
of the Nayak rulers including the Tondainan, to whom inviting 


* I owe these detail» to the kindness of Rev. Fr. Custets, Parish Priest, Puduk- 
kottai. who hax been at great pains to-framela very interesting account of 
these times from the letters of the Jesuit Missionaries to Rome. Lum 
sorry that occasionally I have had to resort to condensation. as the 
whole of the matter that has been supplied to me does not pertain 
directly to Pudukkottai history. 
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promises were made, joined the Pretender. They were about to 
transfer the crown without war or bloodshed from the Queen's 
head to that of the Pretender, when the plot was betrayed and 
the intriguers had to save themselves by a hasty flight. 


The steps taken by Naranappa Aiyar to escape from his 
enemies are dramatic and may be referred to, though not quite 
relevant to our history. ‘‘ Having retired with bis whole family 
into the vestibule of lis house, ne tied all round the house a 
number of cows, and spread all over the place a great quantity 
of powder. ‘Then from this place of vantage, holding a lighted 
torch in his hands, he threatened, if they tried to arrest him, to 
light the powder and thus blow up the whole gathering of Brah- 
mins and cows, for the death of whom, he said, his enemies would 
become responsible. ‘The whole town was so terrified by such a 
threat that the citizens pledged themselves with a solemn oath 
to permil him to depart unmolested and to carry away all his 
wealth ”.T 


The Nawab’s invasion of the Tanjore and Madura Kingdoms. 
About this time (in 1732), the Nawab of Arcot sent an expedi- 
tion to exact tribute from the kingdoms of the south. The leaders 
of this expedition were Safdar Ali Khan, the Nawab’s son, and 
his nephew, the famous Chanda Sahib.* [hese took Tanjore by 
storm, and, after a victorious campaign in Maduraand Travancore, 
assembled their forces near Trichinopoly. Instead of the two 
contending parties headed by the Queen and the Pretender juin- 
ing together and driving out the Mussalmans, Naranappa Aiyar 
promised to Safdar Ali that, if he would seize Mindkshi and hand 
over the kingdom to him, he would pay him thirty lakhs of 
Rupees. Safdar Ali, unwilling to attack Trichinopoly, proclaimed 
Bangaru King, and, after taking a bond for thirty lakhs from 
Bangaru, is said to have returned to Arcot, leaving the conduct 
of affairs at Trichinopoly to Chanda Sahib. The partisans of 
Minakshi approached this prince and told him that, if he should 
support Minakshi, they would pay him what he demanded viz., 


——— _— _—_—= 


* Annual Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome. 1732. 


+ The date 1734 given in the Medura Gazetleer does not seem to be correct. 
Various references to the Mughals in and about Trichinopoly are found 
in the Annual Letter for 1733, 
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a crore of Rupees. Minakshi, suspecting treachery, required him 
to swear on the Koran that he would adhere taithtully to his 
engagement ; and Chanda Sahib, who was ever deceitful, unscru- 
pulously substituted a brick in the splendid covering usually 
reserved for that book, and swore that he would sincerely support 
the Queen against Bangaru Tirumalai. Minakshi was satisfied, 
and Chanda Sahib, before departing for Arcot, as will be men- 
tioned later on, accepted a part payment of the crore of Rupees, 
which the Queen borrowed from the Raja of ‘Tanjore. 


The Queen now became more careful in the choice of her 
advisers, expelled all Brahmins from her court, levied new troops 
and thought that she was safe under the protection of Chanda 
Sahib. Meanwhile the impecunious Pretender, Bangéru Tiru- 
malai, through the good offices of his Brahmin supporter, gather- 
ed round himself an army, to which the feudatory chiefs including 
the Tondaiman sent contingents. Securing the help of the My- 
soreans also, his minister, Naranappa Aiyar, marched against 
Madura. He succeeded after some reverses in taking the fortress, 
whereupon the Queen’s general at Madura escaped to Trichinopoly. 
Trichinopoly, the only fortress that remained to the Queen, was 
next besieged by Naranappa Atyar, and the following terms of 
peace were arranged with the Queen :— 

1. The Queen, having adopted as her heir the Pretender's 
son, should be left to reign in peace. 

2. The revenues of a few provinces round Madura, named in 
the agreement, should be assigned to the Pretender for his main- 
tenance.# 

3. The post of Prime Minister should inviolably be assured 
to Naranappa Aiyar for several years. 

There were thus practically two rulers in the Nayak king- 
dom—a King in Madura and a Queen at Trichinupoly. 


“Naranappa Aiyar had now everything hisown way. He 
extorted by torture from the chief men of the kingdom enormous 
sums of money to be paid to the Mughal Chanda Sahib. As he 


——  — one 
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*The Madura Gazetieer remarks that “strangely enough, apparently with 
the good will of the Queen. Vangaru Tirnmala went off to Madura”. 
The account given above, which has heen supplied by Rev. Fr. Castets, will 
show that there was nothing strunge in the Queen's couduct. 
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managed everything as he liked, without minding the Queen at 
Trichinopoly or the King at Madura, the latter came ~uddenly to 
Trichinopoly. But circumvented by the intrigues of the astute 
Brahuin, the newly arrived King also, just lke the Queen, was for 
a while kept a prisoner in the Palace. At last everything having 
been arranged according to the Prime Minister’s will, the 
Pretender was publicly proclaimed King without any chief pro- 
testing or seeming to remember the Mughal ‘alliance with the 
Queen. But the poor puppet King paid dearly for his mock 
elevation to the throne. For he was soon afterwards delivered 
up by Naranappa Aivyar to the Mughals and the Tanjoreans, who 
had come to the help of the Queen. 


“Tt was only after this that the Queen was really assured of 
her throne, while the captive was taken away with full royal 
honours to the city of Arcot, not without the hope or even the 
promise of an early recovery of his lost kingdom. As for Nara- 
nappa, he did not escape this time so easily as he had hoped. For 
the Mughal» captured him and delivered him up to the Queen 
for punishment. He had his ears, his nose, his tongue, his 
hands and his feet cut off, and he thus ended his life miserably. 
His son, heir to the father and his accomplice, was kept in close 
confinement ’’.# 


Sufferings in the Tondaiman’s country. The civil war was, 
owing to a great failure of rain, succeeded by a famine. But the 
greatest scourge to the Tondaiman’s country proved to be the 
auxiliary troops who roamed about the country setting the 
towns on fire, driving away the cattle and destroying the crops. 
‘It is not easy to recount the ravages of the civil war in the Aur 
residence; but one can form an idea of it from the fact that 
five armies, vz.,those of the Queen (Minatchi) ,of te King her rival, 
of the Mayssurians, of the T'anjorians and of the Moghuls, were 
for several months encamped in the territory, and that there was 
not the least trace of discipline among the soldiery.......... The 
church at Aur was the asylum of the people of the place and of the 


* Annual Letter to Rome for 1735. It is not known when Chanda Sahib 
returned to Arcot. He is said to have returned to Trichinopoly in 
January, 1736. Very probably he went to Arcot in 1738 taking the 
Amado as his prisdner and leaving’ a ‘Mughal army in the southern 

istricts. 
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surrounding villages; for all who took refuge in it escaped the 
insults of the soldiers. But it was with great difficulty that the 
missionary was able tosave his church. First of all he had to 
defray the expenses of the Moghul soldiers whom he had received 
to watch over it, then there was a constant state of fear owing to 
the daily inroads of the soldiers and their rapine. ’"* 


The Mughal army that came to the help of the Rani invaded 
the territory of the Tondaiman, asupporter of the Pretender, and 
a party of them pitched their camp in Avur itself. To alleviate 
in a way the disorders that were to be expected, the Missionary 
applied for (to Chanda Sahib)! and obtained a piquet of soldiers, 
to keep continual watch over the church and its compound. In 
this way the church and its surroundings soon became a sort of 
safe asylum, where the inhabitants of Avur and of the villages 
around, both Christians and Non-Christians, were free from the 
insults and violence of the soldiery. 


Nevertheless, one day, this state of immunity was verv nenr 
coming to an end. Some soldiers of the Tondaiman, having 
managed to steal some bullocks from the Mughal army not far 
from Aviv, the Mughal soldiers became furious, and coming to the 
Missionary required him either to return the bullocks immediately 
or to surrender himself to them as their prisoner. The Missionary 
that had to answer the charge was Rev. Fr. Beschi,t who was then 
in temporary charge of Avur. As getting the bullocks back was not 
in his power, he quietly submitted to the alternative proposed by 
the soldiers. The infuriated soldiers immediately chnined him 
and led him to their camp amidst insults and menaces, and as 
they found that their prisoner bore all the ill-treatment with 


ee ee ee meee mee —_ 


* Annual Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1733. See | p. 7 of Chanda 
Sahib and Beschi (St. Joseph's College Press). 


+ Chanda Snhib “had a special love for the priests of the Madura Mission. 
Once when some men of his army curried away three earthen vessels 
from the honses at Aur and a few cocoanuts from the trees, he ordered 
the culprits to receive 40 «tripes a piece froma rod”. Father Rossi 
wrote in 1748 that “it was doubtful if a Christian ruler conld have been 
more benevolent to the missionaries than this Mahomedan ruler”. See 
pp. 10 and 18 of Chanda Sahib and Benchi. . 


t This was the famous Tamil Scholar. who has composed a very large 
number of works in Tamil including an epic (Témbavani), Grammars of 
elassica) and popular Tamil and a Dictionary. He is popularly known 
among the Tamil scholars as Viramaémuni. 
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unruffled equanimity, they became so exasperated that they had 
him tied, and, stripping hiin of his clothés, exposed him to the 
midday sun As soon as this however came to the knowledge of 
the chief, Chanda Sahib, he issued immediate orders for the 
prisoner’s release. “‘'The chief tenderly embraced the missionary 
and told him to sit by his side; then he protested that what had 
happened to hiin had been done without his knowledge............. 
Having witnessed the honour paid to the missionary, the soldiers, 
who, a short while before, had insnlted him, began also to do him 
honour. As a matter of fact, the danger the Father had incurred 
became the occasion of his safety and of that of the village’’.» 


Invasion of the State by Chanda Sahib. About this time 
there was, according to a letter of the ‘ondaiman to the Madras 
Presidency, an invasion of the State by Chanda Sahib, in which 
two of the Tondaiman’s brothers lost their lives.¢{ Venkanna 
and [landadri Ambalakaran also speak of this invasion. According 
to the manuscript of the latter, Chanda Sahib pitched his tents 
near the bed of the Kavinad tank near Tirugékarnam, destroved 
the bunds of the tank, opened fire from a fort called Walikudi,t 
destroved the Palace of Pudukk6ttai, rendered the road to the 
town by the Akkacchia tank impassable by cutting down the 
trees, filled the town with horses and plundered the Treasury. 
The Raj& was taken for safety by Ilandari Ambalakdéran to the 
forests of Manippallain, to the east of the town, and brought back 
after all danger was over. 


Speaking of his relations at this time with Chanda Sahib 
the Tondaima&n wrote as follows to the Madras Presidency in the 
letter referred to above :— 


‘Chanda Sahib during his government sent and desired me 
to come to him, giving great hopes; but the Gentne Queen 
(Minakshi) being then under confinement, I wrote him an answer 
that it would be a bad thing to comply with his desire. After- 
wards he, having gathered an ariny, formed a scheme to undertake 


* See the Annual Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1733. 


+ See Letter from the Tondaiman to the Madras Presidency. dated 20th 
November, 1769. ‘his was probably no other than the invasion of the 
Mughal army mentioned on p. 167. 


~ The name of the hamlet near Adaippakkéran Chattram by the side of a 
temple to Kali, 
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a certain expedition. At that time the Zemindar of Tottiam 
sent and desired me to join him, to which I agreed out of regard 
to the business; and when an engagement happened, the said 
Zamindar, etc., having left me. made a cowardly escape. I there- 
fore, depending upon the help of God, returned safe to my place 
and lived quietly afterwards. The enemy hesieged my pollam 
then ; two of my brothers and some men belonging to me were 
killed and the dispute ended“. The Tondaimén adds that he 
was afterwards introduced to Mahphuz Khan, Muhan.mad Ali's 
brother, and that he obtained his protection. 


The Tondaiman known as “ Sivagnanapuram Durai”’. Vijaya 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman was popularly known as “Sivagnana- 
puram Durai™’, as he was fond of spending much of his time in a 
house which he had built for himself at Sivagnanapuram, a few 
furlongs to the south-east of the town. He must have built for 
himself a residence. there after the above-mentioned demolition 
of the Palace, and determined upon spending there much of his 
available time after he became engrossed in Védantic specula- 
tions, as will be mentioned later on. 


The Mughal army triumphant. End of the Nayak Dynasty. 
The Mughal] army showed no desire to return to Arcot. ‘* They 
marched in 1735 towards Madura and received a deputation of 
the malcontents, whom the oppressive rule of the Queen’s younger 
brother had created, petitioning for the return and restitution of 
the Pretender. Vangdéru Thirnmala was consequently brought 
back from Arcot in January, 1736, accompanied by a large Mughal 
army under Chanda Sahib, and immediately after their arrival 
the siege of Trichinopoly was begun. The town was captured, 
the poor citizens were stripped of all they had, the ancient temples 
were despoiled of their silver and bronze statues ‘and of lots of 
precious articles, and the Queen’s vounger brother was made a 
prisoner, while the Queen with her other brother was kept con- 
fined in the Palace. The Pretender was then brought forth 
and decorated with the vain title of King, while Trichinopoly was 
in the hands of a Mughal garrison and the Mughals were the 
real rulers of his kingdom ’’. 

‘¢ Chanda Sahib then laid siege to Tanjore, but receiving liberal 
presents turned towards Trichinopoly and moved again from there 
towards the south. 22 
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“ His passage to the south was barred by the petty poteritates 
through whose lands he had to pass and he returned therefore to 
Trichinopoly. The yuppet King was made a prisoner once more 
and the empty roval dignity was given hack to the Queen. Soon- 
after this, news having come that in Madura the son of the 
recently deposed King had been proclaimed King, chiefly through 
the influence of a most influential Brahniun, the Queen despatch- 
ed another Brahmin against him at the head of a strong body of 
cavalry This general managed either by threa ts or by gifts of 
money to secure free passage for his troops through the countries 
of the Tondaimans, and meeting the enemy, put their army to 
flight, killed the commander and forced the newly made King 
to fly for safety to the neighbouring State of Ramnad. He then 
promenaded his victorious teoops through the country and forced 
Madura to recognise the Queen’s authority. This happened in 
1737. Queen Minadkshi was soon afterwards locked up in her palace 
and Chanda Sahib proclaimed himself ruler of the kingdom. The 
Queen shortly afterwards took poison and died.’* 


A summary of the miseries of those times. ‘In the midst of 
these turmoils of war, the elash of arms, the unbridled license of 
soldiers, the hatred of enemies to whom all sorts of excesses 
seemed permissible, the incursions of robbers, the plunder of 
goods and chattel, the terror of women, to which must be added 
the dearness of provisions, epidemics consequent on the war and 
innumerable other evils, how much people must have suffered 
one can easily imagine’, It must be a matter of the sincerest 
rejoicing that under the powerful @gis of the British Govern- 
ment, none of us have any experience of the miseries which were 
undergone as a matter of course by the inhabitants of these lands 
about 180 years ago. 

‘ Ananda Roew’s invasion of Pudukkottai. [In 1754 the 
-Mughals retired from the ‘foncaman's country, but only to make 
toon for other invaders. During the Trichinopoly Civil War, 





* The date of her death is not known. As her deatl. is not mentioned in the 
Annual Letter written on-the tirst of May. 1739, Rev. Fr. Castets is of 
opinion that we may safely conclude that she did not die before May 17389. 
The following extract ix from a letter written from Pondicherrs on 
January 6.1739 by Father Gaston Coeurdonw “The fate of the Ring- 
dom of Trichinopoly is at present settled ; that is to xay. hereafter it is 
a Moorish (Muhamniadan) country. The Nabob Chanda Sahih made 

ig entrance into the capital more than a month ago (December 1738)”. 
See p. 11 of Chanda Sahib and Beachi. ; 
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the King of d'anjoxe, who had helped the Rani by sending an ariny 
under the leadership of his Prine Minister Ananda Row us also 
by advancing the large sum of money that the Queen paid to 
Chanda Sahib, was given in return---what the Kaja of Tanjore must 
have very much coveted—-the right of occupying, till the time of 
the repayment of the debt, the fertile territory lving between the 
haveri and the Coleroon up to the walls of Trichinopoly, the Tiru- 
kkaétuppalli tract already referred to. “ The R&ja wirhed to profit 
by this privileged situation to induce the Rani to go to Madura 
for her coronation, hoping that. in her absence, he night find an 
opportunity of seizing the citadel of Trichinopoly. But this plan 
having failed, he tried another. He explained to the Queen and 
her advisers how easy and advantageous 11 would he to fall on the 
unprotected ‘ondaimanys (of Pudukhottar and Nulattdr) and take 
revenge on them tor the help thes had faithlesely dared to give 
during the last war to the Queen's enemies, and offered hinisell 
to be the willing executor of that vengeance. His private object 
was only to conquer for lumoeelf the whole of the Tondaimaéannadu 
and thereby open the way for the further conquest of the 
Marava (Ramnad province)”. This proposal had the approval of 
the Queen. 


© According!) Ananda Row, the Tanjore General. having 
withered an army, to which were added the forces of the Madura 
Queen, invaded the Tondaimannadu in July 1733 and ufter afew 
davs of hostilities,—without fight« but not without the suspicion 
of treason,{—put the Tondaimans tou flight and occupied the whole 
of their territories. One fortress alone remained uncaptured, 
namely, “ ‘Tirumnayyain, a fortress most strong for the country on 


* A copper plate state that .\nanda Row’s army phindered many villages, 
and that the bankers of Nambukuli (see p. 72) und three other flourish- 
ing villages deserted them. leaving many images and much treasure 
concealed in the vaults of the temples at Palamkarai and Kulavaippatii. 


+ It is not clear what i> hinted at here. In a Palace Record it is stated that 
Ananda Row encamped first at Vadasérippa//i. two miles to the north 
of Tirugdkarnam. and then at Thrugokarnaim and attacked the Tondai- 
man from the latter place. Ananda Row's attack of Pudukkéttai from 
Kalikkudi Fort. which lies near these places, ix referred to as follows iu 
a dunce song ‘veréo Tse WT @) written in praise of Venkaunu Sérvai- 
kar who lived in the time of Raja Vijaya Raghunathba Tondaimanu 
(178A—1417). 


“gerd es YS, UML ES FIOHSEGlSOSTL or. MIs 
gscerues ghOu9s Osremanwoas", 
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account of its being cut in the rock. Now while the Brahmin 
general besieged it most closely, the Muravars, to safe-guard 
themselves, rushed to the help of the besieged. But as they were 
wanting in cavalry, their tactics consisted in hiding im the sur- 
rounding jungles during the day and profiting by the darkness of 
night to make inroads into the camps of the besiegers. Dy such 
continued harassing and by laying ambusbes to intercept the con- 
voys of provisions to the Tanjore force, they caused inuch harm 
to the 'Tanjoreans. Further, some bands of theirs having managed 
to enter into the fortress, they added cuurage to the defenders. 
Meanwhile also, the Madura Queen, finally seeing through the 
schemes of the Tanjoreans, revoked her alliance with them and 
called back her army to other quarters. Yet the Brahmin general, 
cunning along the most cunning and most tenacious 1n. his pur- 
pose, kept on pressing the siege, by force and by cunning, by 
promises and by intrigues,—until at last all his efforts to capture 
the fortress having proved vain, he was obliged to raise the siege 
and hurriedly lead back his mutilated army to meet another more 
serious enemy and pay the just penalty for his long career of past 
misdeeds ’.f ‘The 'Tondaiman returned to his capital in October, 
1744, v.e., after an absence therefrom of about fifteen months, 


The tollowing detail is from Ilandari Ambalakar’s manus- 
cript. ‘‘ During the troubles caused to the country by Ananda 
Row and Alam Khan (a soldier of fortune who, according to 
Orme, the historian, was originally in the service of Chanda Sahib 
and afterwards in that of the King of Tanjore) llandari Ambala- 
karan took the 'Tondaiman to the jungles near Pakkudi tank, about 


or" The Tondaiman, who attacked Anandariyar so fiercely as to make 
him tremble in the very famous fort of Kalikkudi”. The following 
extract fk'from Mr. Venkat Row’s Munual. The authority for the state- 
ments is nut knewn. 

“Phe invader encamped at Kalikkudikottai and opened fire from a rock 
known as Sadayapparai (near Tirngokarnam). The Tondaiman sent 
Rangu Pallavarayar to guard the Southern Gate of the town and 
Neniya, one of the illegitimate sons of the Tondaiman undertook the 
defence of the passage through Akkacchikulam jungle. Both ‘hese 
were defeated by the enemy, and Ananda Row entered the capital with 
his victorious army’. Mr. Venkat Row is wrong in mentioning two 
invasions of Pudukkottai by Ananda Row—one in 1734 and the other in 
1738—and in finding fault with the author of Tondatoman Vamedrali for 
referring only to one invasion. As » matter of fact. Ananda Row died 
in 1734 as will be narrated later on, and did not live in 1738 to lead 
another invasion. 

> Anuual Letter of the Madura Mision for 1734. 
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eight miles to the south of 'Tirumayyam, and, secretly sent word 
about the Tondaiman's lying concealed in the woods through a 
shepherd to a Tékkatiur Véldr, a rich landowner, who was then 
engaged in performing Siva puja in the temple of Siva at Kanadue 
kattin. The Vélar took to the ‘'ondainman some cold rice and 
condiments, and the Tondaiman afterwards in gratitude presented 
him with the village of Noliaikkudi”. ‘This incident must have 
occurred before the Tondaiman threw himself into the fortress 
of ‘Tirumayyani. 


Invasion of Tanjore by the Mughals and Madureans. ‘I'he 
new danger the general Ananda Row had now to meet was a 
double invasion of Tanjore by the Madureans, his former allies, 
on the one side and the Mughals on the other. Both these 
enemies had begun hostilities in response to the pressing invita- 
tions of the Tondaiman and the Sétupati. Nothing daunted by 
the sudden turn of fortune, the old Brahmin general, though 
ore than an octogenarian, marched boldly against the Mughals 
and barred their way to Tanjore, fortifying himself by barricrs of 
trenches and harassing the enemy by night attacks. ‘The Mughal 
general, becoming exasperated beyond further possible endurance, 
came out boldly and made an inrush on the Tanjoreans. Ananda 
Row, who had been seated on an elephant, on being wounded 
with three arruws, descended from the elephant, mounted a horse 
and retreated in a shameful manner. The whole Tanjore army 
fullowed the example of its chief, ‘The Mughals killed a great 
many fugitives, made many prisoners, seized the camp which was 
stocked with wealth and carried away the elephants, the horses, 
gold, etc. After this, the Mughal cavalry broke away unopposed 
tiwugh the country in all directions, spreading everywhere 
ravage and ruin. The Tanjore Raja sued fur peace, which he 
obtained from the Mughals on his undertaking to pay a heavy 
sum of money. Ananda Row soon afterwards died miserably of 
gangrene caused, as people suspectea, by the poison (of the 
poisoned arrows) in one of his wounds. This was a just punishment 
for so many cruelties he had perpetrated and su many revolutions 
he had stirred up’.# 


* Annual Letter of the Madura Mission for 1704. 
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The Mughals harass the Tondaiman’s country. . “ These 1- 
vasions and counter-invasions could not go without bringmy the 
contending parties to the ‘Tondaiwman’s.country. The Jesuit, 
records say that the village of Avir was first sacked and then 
burnt by the lanjoreans. Nevertheless, the Missionaries succeeded 
by persuasion in having the Church spared. A famine ensued as 
a result of these wars, which with the depredations caused inany 
ot the Christians to emigrate elsewhere. The return of the 
Mughals, after their defeat of the Tanjore general, added still fur- 
ther to the sufferings of the peuple that did not emigrate. On the 
side of the Kallar woods, the Mughal cavalry made a furious 
inroad against Kunampatéi which was for the time being a 
tributary of Tanjore”. 


The Tanjore Zamindars attacked by the Tondaiman. The 
Tondaiman at this time seems to have attacked some tributary 
chiefs of Tanjore, such as the Zamindar of Nagaram, the Zemindér 
of Pélayuvanam and the Jagirdar of Varappuir. Varaéppur is only 
three miles to the east of the Alangudi town (see p. 95) and in the 
Tondaiman's attempt to seize the Jaeir, the Jigirdir, a Brahimin 
of the name of Raghava Ayyangar, is said to have been killed by one 
Kakkai (crow) Viruinans, one of Tondaimaéan’s men, so that the 
Tondaiman found no difficulty in subjugating the greater portion 
of the Jagice and annexing it to his dominion. Some villages in 
the south-eastern portion of the State must have been seized from 
the Gamindar of Pdlayavanam about this time as also some 
villages in the eastern portion of the State from the Zamindar 
of Nagaram! and added to Pudukkottai. Thus about 1735 the 


* The following story is related of Kakkai Tirwman. He was asked by the 
Toudaiman what reward he would chooxe for the help that he gave the 
Tondaiman and mentioned in reply that be would be satisfied. if in 
measuring lands to be given away to Brahmins as wholly or partly rent- 
free. a foot should be taken to be the length of his foot. Though a tall 
man with long feet. he ix said to have cut his feet and lengthened them 
before the measurement of his foot was taken. so that the Brahmins 
might get more land than they would do otherwise. The meaxure of 
his foot ix said to be inscribed on one of the rocks near Sittannavasal. 


+ There is no record supporting these statements. But we have no doubt 
that the portions of the Alangndi Taluk, which did not originally belong 
to the ‘Tondainins and which did not form portion of Seventhe/untha 
Palluvarayar's dominion, were acquired in sume such way. 





Sri Sadasiva Brahmam. 
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State was as big as the present State exclusive of the Kflanelli 
tract, which the Tondaimé&n got from the British in 1808 as will 
be shown iater on. 


The Tondaiman’s charities. Instead of continuing the 
narration of military affairs which fill this reign, we may give here 
an account of the charities of this ruler. The Tondaiman was a 
devout chief, libera: in his gifts to ten:ples and Brahmins. In 
1732 he granted to Brahmins the village of Kimantire in Tiru- 
mayyam Taluk as ardhamanyam or half-rent free. In 1733, 
one af his militarv officers, Lingappa Sérvaikar, son of one 
Raghunatha Sérvaikir, dug a tank at Kudimivaimalai. In 1786, 
the ruler granted to some Pallavarayans certain lands for the up- 
keep of the temple at Tennangadi.t About 1738, the Tondai- 
man obtained a spiritual guruv and in accordance with his direc- 
tions instituted many charities, which have been most reverential- 
jy maintained to the present day. The name of the guru is Sada- 
siva Brahma, and to his blessings is attributed the continned 
prosperity of the State. We shall now give a bref account of 
this Guru. 

An account of the Tondaiman’s spiritual Guru. Sadasiva 
Brahma was a very famous sage thoroughly conversant with 
Hindu philosophy, as also a great spiritual teacher. His hhenesses 
are eagerly sought after by the people of Puduhkéttai, and. when 
secured, placed among the pictures of Gods for worship. He 
was born more than two hundred years ago at Siruvasanallir, 
a village near Kumbakoénam, which has long been noted for its 
learned men. After learning the elements of literature and 
grammar under (it is said) the famous Raémabhadra -Dikshitar, 
the author of the Sanskrit play Janakiparinaya, he is said to 
have renounced the world. His wife is then said to have come 
of age and, when, being hungry, he asked his mother for meals, 
she is said to have replied * Don't you see that this is a day of 
festivity 2 You will have to wait for some time more’. Sadd- 
siv’a who must have been already thinking of the vanities of 
the world, on hearing this reply, left the house with the remark 


# [t is noteworthy that, while all the other copper-plates of the Tondaimans 
are in Tamil, this grant 1s 1m Telugn. 

+ The inscription at Tennangudi, which in rather obscure, xeeins to convey 
this meaning. 
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‘‘T see there isno good in my continuing as a householder. When 
I am to begin my family life, I am asked to wait for meals. 
I do not know how nich T shall have to saffer if I eqntinue to 
live with you all. I shall seek the way to heaven by giving up 
this life’. 


He was fortunate in getting soon afterwards a proper Guru, 
extolled by him as Paramasivéndrar. Thi- Guru is believed to have 
been no other than the Sankard&chérya of the time at Kumba- 
kénam. He learned Védanta and Yoga under him and was further 
acquiring some knowledge of music. In his own words, “ the 
sage, whose voice was sweet like nectar, sat cooing in the cool 
garden of Vedantic lore, whose tender plants are the manifold 
Agamas ’?* He composed about this time a large number of 
valuable works on Advaita Védanta philosophy as also many 
Kirtanas or hymns to God and Advaita songs which are verv 
popular in this State. Among his Kirtanas we may mention 
“Chinté nisti kila tésham” which expands the idea that 
‘‘people that have renounced their desires have no cares what- 
ever’, and * Pibaré Ramarasam ai Rasane”’, that is, ‘“ Drink, O 
tongue! the (sweet) juice of the name of (the God) Rama”’. 


Amoung his many works on Védanta we may mention 
“ Brahma Sitra Vritti’”’ and “ Atmavidyavildsa ”’. 


Tn his discussions with his Guru, he is said to have very 
often talked vehemently, which practice once drew from his pre- 
ceptor the remark “ Saddsiva. when will you learn to close your 
mouth and keep mute’?? He understood at once his want of 
self-contro], and, begging to be excused, made a vow never to open 
his mouth afterwards. | 


Sadasiva Brahma after this wandered from place to place, 
never halting at any place for any length of time. He is said to 
have gone as far north as Mysore and the Northern Circars, in 
the Godaveri District of which tract he is now said to be worship- 
ped, to have lived in the innermost recesses of forests for months 
together, and to have been orce ina state of trance (samddhs) for 
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* See his Umacidydriliaa, 3lat stanza. 


+t Mr.: Hemingway's account that “he never spoke throughout hi 
life” (Trichinopoly Gazetteer, p. 273) is of fo saa quite & ot his whole 
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two or three months with the flood of the Kdvéri running. ever 
him all this time and brought back to his senses when somebody 
who was digging near the spot casually wounded him and drew 
blood from his body.« He often acted as a mad man and once— 
and only once—to show that he possessed supernatural powers, 
he is said to have taken “in a moment” a number of children 
from Neriur in the Trichinopoly District to Madura to see some 
festival there and brought them back to their place after a few 
hours with sweetmeats, nuts and other things purchased in the 
Madura Bazaar Street. Many other wonderful stories are related 
of this sage, to which we cannot refer for want of space. We may 
only mention that the storyt given by Mr. Hemingway on p.274 
of the Trichinopoly Gazetteer is told differently in these parts. 
He was suffering from an ulcer in one of his legs, which he made 
no attempt to cure, under the belief that, if heaven is to be 
secured, the ills and troubles of this life must be borne patiently 
18 an expiation of sins committed in previous births. 


In 1738 or just before, Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman 
had the good fortune to receive spiritual instruction from Sada- 
siva Brahma. It is not definitely known where the meeting took 
place between the ruler and the Yogi. Some say that the Tondai- 
man met him in the forests near Sivagnanapuram, a little to the 
south-east of the Pudukkéttai town where the ruler often lived, 
while others assert that the Yogi was at no time within the 
limits of the Pudukkottai State, and that it was in the bed of the 
Kavéri, when the Tondaiman was on a visit to Trichinopoly, that 
the prince saw his future preceptor. The Tondaiman must, 
immediately on seeing the Yogi, have known him to be a great 
sage, and made his obeisance to him requesting spiritual instruc- 
tion. The sage thereupon wrote on the sand+ by his side the 


* “The sage is supposed to have lived 200 years ago and to have travelled as 
far an Turkey m Europe . .He could see things which were happening 
in distant places”. See p. 274 of the Trichinopoly Gazetteer. 


+ “He is also said (like Simon Stylites and the latter-day saint of Kottache- 
ruvu in Anantaptr) to have replaced the mag that fefl from a fester. 
ing wound in his body, bidding them eat what God had given them ”. 

+ According to the Trichinopoly Gazetteer “he ia supposed to have assured the 
then Raja that his line would endure as long as his descendants remained 
virtuous and truthful, and to have recorded his assurance by writing it 
on sand’”’, 98 
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Dakshinamirti Mantram, i. ¢., the prayer to Siva in his form as 
the south-faced preceptor of the Rishis, as also a direction that 
the Tondaiman should have as his spiritual Guru Mahaébashyam 
Goépdélakrishna Sadstridr, a class-mate of the Yogi in his boy-hood. 


Gépalakrishna Sastridr was sent for, was made the Palace 
Guru and granted rent-free the two villages of Kénappéttai 
(otherwise called Brahmavidyapuram) and Pinnangudi (Muktaim- 
bal Samudram). The Guru chose to reside at Namanasamudram, 
a Brahmin Sarvamaényam Agraharam, six miles to the south of 
the town. To this village one-third more land was added, and 
one-fourth of the village was granted as Sarvamanyam to Gépala- 
krishna Sastriar. The Tondaiman was required by the Guru, for the 
expiation of his past sins and for the security of the future welfare 
and prosperity of the State, to institute the worship of Dakshina- 
murti,« in the Palace, and to arrange for the annual conduct of 
the Navaratri or Dussera festival, when Lakshmi, Durgé and 
Sarasvati were to be worshipped and a large number of Brahmins 
were to be fed and given doles of rice and money, efc., and for the 
distribution of Svayampdkams (rice and other articles required for 
a Hindu meal) to a number of Brahmins every day and to all 
girls that might apply therefor on every Friday. It must have 
been about this time that the Ammankdsu, the State coin, of 
which a large number is distributed during every Dussera, was 
first struck. The charities that were then instituted have been 
maintained to this day with greatcare. ‘Tbe sand on which the 
Dakshinamurti Mantram and the direction for the appointment 
of Maha&bhashya Gopdlakrishna Sastriar as the spiritual Guru of 
the Tondaiman were written is preserved in the Palace. 


Saddsiva Brahma, after the incident referred to above, again 
wandered where he liked and ultimately sank into eternal repose 
at Nertir near Kartir. A few days before he closed his earthly 
career, he is said to have specified the date and the hour of his 


_ —— ape 





* That the worship of Dakshinamirti was instituted now may be clear also 
from the prefatory portion of the Telugu work Bhdshéraavam or Lexi- 
con written by Venkanna, court poet. between 1769 and 1789 A. D., in 
which he says that Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaimfn moved on intimate 
terms with the rulers at Trichinopoly. was a terror to the ruler of 
Mysore, his enemy (probably Haidar Ali is meant), was very devout in 
his worship of Dakshinamirti and was absorbed in investigating 
Védanta problems. 
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death, and asked the inhabitants of Nerir to have 2 pit ready for 
his Samadhi, in which was also to be buried a ddna lingam (a 
white stone representing the essence of Siva) that would then be 
brought to the place, he said, by a Brahmin from Benares. 
Every thing occurred just as he had predicted, and, at the closing 
moment of his life, men specially sent by the Tondaimén, to 
whom information must have been sent by the Nertr people, are 
eaid to have been present. A temple was built by the Tondai- 
man over his tomb, which was endowed with two villages in the 
Tirumayyam ‘Taluk by the Tondaiman.« 


Account of the Tondaiman’s charities continued. in 1738, 
the year in which he received spiritual instruction, the Tondaiman 
granted lands in Manalvayaléndal to one Taviftuppandiram, a 
spiritual teacher of Sudras, who had his Matham on the banks of 
the Kavéri at Trichinopoly. In 1745 his minister, Subrahmanya 
Mudaliar, arranged for the grant of some lands and a share of the 
produce of certain other lands to the temple of Vénktéswara Peru- 
m4) at Virélur.t In 1749 the same minister granted some wet 
lands to the Mariamman at Nanguppatti in Kulattar Taluk. In 
the same year, as has already been mentioned, the Tondaiman 
inade some gifts to the temple at Vaittikkovil along with Namana 
Tondaiman, ruler of Kulattir. He is known to have built two 
chattrams—one of them about 1753 A. D., (Annachattram) to the 


The statements contained in the following extract from Mr. Hemingway’s 
Trichinopoly Gazetteer. p. 274, are erroneous, “The Raja visits Nerir 
during the Navaratri in September or October to worship at the tomb 
of the saint. It is locally believed that this is done to expiate the sin 
of one of his ancestors in betraying ig dese the famous Tinnevelly 
poligar”. In the first place Nerur has ln considered, as has been 
shown by Mr. Hemingway himself, the tutelary shrine of the Tondai- 
mans from the middle of the 17th century, and to say that the Rajas of 
Pudukkéttai paid their visits to the shrine only from 1799, the date of 
the capture of Umaiyan, does not seem very satisfactory. In the next 
place, as will be shown later on, Umatyan was never betrayed by the 
Tondaimaén, and the Tondaimans did not consider any expiation neces- 
sary for capturing and handing over to the British a rebel who, of his 
own accord, had concealed himself in the Tondaiman’s woods. Further 
the Rajas of Pudukkottai, during the Narardtri, never stirred out of the 
Pudukkéttai palace, where they spent their time in worshipping the 
Gods and hearing religious discourses. 

It must have been about this time that the Tamil play, Virdlimalatkkura- 

spi 4t, of which this Subrahmanya Mudaliar, son of Ekanayaka Mudali- 
yar of Kunriyir already referred to (see p. 161) is the hero, and which 
is even now acted once every year by the dancing girls of Viralimalai, 
must have been composed. 
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north of the Kundar river, and the other at Tirngékarnanm, in 
which in 1813, Brahmins were fed free during the Navaratri 
festival. HRangamma Ayi, his wife and mother of the next ruler, 
built a chattram at Pilaviduti, where in 1818, people were fed 
free on every DwAadasi day (or the twelfth day of the lunar 
fort-night).« About the year 1763, the ‘ondaimaén founded a 
chattram at Ben&res. Of his other grants to temples and Brah- 
mins, we have no record.t From the time of the arrival of 
Gopdalakrishna >Aastriar, there has been a large influx of Brahmins 
into the State. In the time of the next two rulers, many learned 
Brahinins were invited tu the State who adorned their court, and 
many otbers were attracted to the State by grants of rent-free 
lands in various parts of the State. 


The Tondaiman’s administration of his charities. The 
'fondaiman seems to have been very strict in the administration 
of his charities. It is found from the Madras Government 
records, that one Adaikkalamkattacheéti, a merchant with whom 
a sum of money had been deposited by the ''ondaiman for chari- 
tuble uses, betrayed his trust and fled to Tanjore, that the 
Presidency of Madras, on a representation from the Tondaiman, 
required in 1760 the Janjore Kaja either to see that the amount 
was returned, or that the man was handed over to the ‘l'ondai- 
man, that the Cheééi thereupon absconded to Sivaganga, and 
that the Madras Presidency afterwards wrote to the Zamindar of 
Sivaganga, under whose protection the Cheééi was living, either to 
require the Cheééi to pay back what was due or deliver up the 
Chefti to the ‘Tondaiman’s people. { 


* The information given aboveis based on inscriptions, copper-plates and 
the Statiatical iccount of Pudukkittai (1813). 


+ Kanakkampaiti, which is a mile to the south of the town, is said to have 
been granted as a sarvamanyam village by this ruler. The interesting 
story given in connection with this place in the Gazetteer is based on 
tradition. The details show that the grant must have been madein thisreign. 
Further the village, which is near Nivagndnapuram, in the forests of 
which the Tondaiman is said to have received his spiritual initiation, 
was given at the time of the grantthe name of Dakshinasyapuram, which 
means the village of the God Dakshinamirti, The year of the grant, Nula 
(1736). well accords with the date of the spiritual initiation. But the 
Inam Office Records show that the grant was made sixty years later, in 
Nala (1796). 

t Vide Letter from the Madras Presidency dated 5th of July, 1760 to the 
Ree oi ee and Letter dated 9th of December, 1760 to the Sivaganga 

y : . 
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Before resuming our account of military transactions, we 
shall refer to two more events connected with religion. ‘The 
details are based upon the letters of the Madura Mission. 


An attempt to persecute the Catholies. “In 1745 the londai- 
man, or rather his minister, instigated by the chief Brahmin of 
the pagoda (of Brihadamba of 'Tirugékarnam evidently) ordered 
the Christians in the Tondaiman’s dominions to contribute money 
or Jabour like the other non-Christian subjects for the construc- 
tion of a new theirt or car for the pagoda of Pudukkétta1. They 
unanimously refused, and in spite of the proclamation, which the 
Brahmin, to remove their religious scruples, got published to the 
effect that the extra tax was meant only for general expenditure, 
they remained firm in their refusal. As a retaliatory and cvercive 
measure, the Christians were interdicted the use of barbers and 
dhobies; but this additional penalty only brought out their cons- 
tancy still more ; on seeing this, a few influential men urged the 
minister to withdraw the order, and their intervention was 
ultimately successful”. 


The Tondaiman leads the life of a recluse. Proposal to 
destroy the Catholic churches. ‘The sixtieth year of the found- 
ation of the Tondaiman's Kingdom, and the elevation of the 
Tondaiman’s family to the royal dignity (1746) was, according to 
the palace astrologers, an eventful year, the evil results of which 
could only be averted by the Raja divesting himself of his royal 
dignity and leaving his court—first to lead the life of a Sanyasi 
for sixty days and next to be a wandering mendicant for as many 
days more.*« The Raja’s zeal forthe worship of Siva was raised 
by this to a pitch. While he was going through the mendicant 
part of his devotion, he went near Tirumayyam and visited + the 
school of this place. To his great disappointment, the Tondai- 
msn found it in point of appearance and surroundings less a school 





* The following extract from a letter of the Tondaiman to the Governor of 
adras (November, 1759) will show that he lived for some years (at 
Sivagninapuram, we may she el the life of a recluse. 
‘I must tell your Honor that this world is like a dream. One should not 
depend upon it; wherefore I withdrew myself from it for a long time. 
But the youth of my sons, etc,, induce me to intermedsle in it”. 


+ The record is interesting as showing that there were in the State schools 
for children in those days, and that the schoots were, though occasion- 


ally, inspected by the ruler himself. 
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than a filthy hovel. The teacher of the school partly to exone- 
rate himself, and partly to give vent to his rage against the 
Christians, reported that it could be no better, since the attend- 
ance was nade up mostly of Christians, a degraded class of people, 
who were no better than Parayans, that the same state of things 
was to be witnessed throughout the Raja's dominions, and that 
the old religion as well as the good manners and propriety of the 
behaviour of the people was fast disappearing.« Much excited 
by the report of the teacher, the Tondaiman at once issued orders 
for the destruction of all churches in his territory. This was in 
April, 1746. But happily the execution of that order was delayed 
by the better feelings and the good offices of some influential 
"men; next it was applied only to four churches; and the order 
was finally cancelled through the intercession of the Raja’s 
brother-in-law ”’. 


Chanda Sahib’s administration of the Nayak Kingdom. 
We shall now take up our narration of the military transactions 
of these times. Soon after Chanda Sahib proclaimed himself the 
ruler of the Nayak kingdom, he placed his two brothers in the 
strongest towns dependent on his sovereignty—Buda Sahib in 
Madura and Sadak Sahib at Dindigul. His success was viewed 
with hostility at Arcot; he determined however not to throw 
off his allegiance to the Nawab before he should be openly 
attacked. Meanwhile the Nizam was viewing with resentment 
the increase of the power of the Nawab, and the Marattas of 
Bombay were preparing to invade the Carnatic to collect the 
arrears of Choutht for many years. They were encouraged in this 
attempt by the Nizam who wanted to see the Nawab of Arcot 
and Chanda Sahib brought to the ground, and were also invited 
by the Kmg of Tanjore, and Bangaru Tirumalai, the Pretender. 


Invasion of the Carnatic by the Marattas. The Marattas in 
1739 marched with an army of 10,000 men under the generals 
Raghuji Bhonsla and Fatta Singh to the Carnatic, killed the Nawab 


* Rev. Fr. Castets remarks that “the explanation could hardly be correct as 
very few Christians frequented that school or any other, and, owing to 
the non-interference of the Missionaries with caste customs, Christinns 
observed the same caste decorum as their Hindu countrymen”. 

t The Nizam, Husain Ali, granted about 1720 to the Marattas “the fourth 
and the tenth of the revenues of the six Soubhas of the Deccan and of 
the tributary States of Tanjore, M) sure and Trichinopoly ". 
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of Arcot, Ali Dost Khan, and agreed to return to their country 
on Safdar Ali, the Nawab’s son, undertaking to pay an indem- 
nity of one crore of Rupees. Safdar Ali was recognised as the 
Nawab, and it was also secretly agreed at the time that the 
Marattas should return shortly afterwards to the south, and, 
defeating Chanda Sahib, should take for themselves the provin- 
ces of Trichinopoly, Madura and Tinnevelly. The Marattas 
returned therefore to the south in 1741, killed the two brothers 
of Chanda Sahib who had advanced to Trichinopoly for their 
brother’s help, captured the fort and returned to Satara, taking 
Chanda Sahib with them as a captive, and leaving Muréri Row 
of Gitis as the Governor of the conquered kingdom. ‘ From 
November, 1742 to September, 1743, Murari Row was engaged 
in a war with the Zamindar of Turaiyuir in his attempt to 
consolidate his power ”’.f 


The Tondaiman helps the Marattas. In this war, the 
Tondaiman helped the Marattas against Chanda Sahib. “On the 
25th of March 1741, Raghuji Bhonsla directed the Poligars, the 
Kallar of the Maravan (sic) ‘'ondaiman and the Pindaris to scale 
the walls of the fort of Trichinopoly, and they did so simultan- 
eously from al] quarters. Chanda Sahib, seeing that his life 
would be in danger if he remained any longer in the fort, treated 
for terms.......... The fort at Trichinopoly was occupied by the 
Maharattas and their standard was hoisted there.’’t The T'ondai- 
man Vamsdvali says that the Tondaim&n was admired for his 
valour by Fatéa Singh and was awarded the title of Vajridu 
or “ The Brave Warrior ”’. 


The Nizam’s invasion of the Madura Kingdom. The Nizam 
of Haidarabad thought that it was time enough for him to re-assert 
his authority in Southern India and marched therefore to the 
Carnatic with an army of 80,000 horse, and 200,000 foot. He found 











te eee pee aoe we are ema 


* He was a Maratta chieftain, subject at least in name to the Nizam. The 
Raja of Sandi is his lineal descendent. See Haidar Ali in the “Rulers 
of India” series. 

+ See Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1748. 

t Sir Frederick Price’s Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary, 1, 161. Seealso Chap. 
XLIV of J. Talboys Wheeler's Madras in the Giden Time, where it ix 
stated that “though their own army was sufficiently numerous, the 
Marattas had the assistance of the King of. Tanjore and the tributary 
princes of Trichinapoly”. : 
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that there was chaos everywhere, every governor of a fort and 
every commander of a district having assumed the title af 
“Nawab”. One day, after having received the honiage of several 
of these little lords, he said that he had seen that day no less 
than eighteen Nawabs in the Carnatic, whereas he had always 
imagined that there was but one in ail the Southern Provinces. 
He then ordered his guards to scourge the first person who for 
the future should in his presence assame the title of “‘ Nawab ”.« 


The Nizam marched to Trichinopoly in March 1743 and sent 
@ summons to Murari Row to surrender the city. Finding that 
the Marattas persisted in refusing to obey his orders, he besieged 
the city. In September 1748, Trichinopoly was captured and 
the capture of Madura soon followed. Murdri Row immediately 
after this quitted the Carnatic with all his Marattas. 


The Kallars harass the Nizam’s forces. ‘During this invasion, 
while the siege of Trichinopoly was going on, the Kallars of 
Kunnampaffi (in the Tanjore District) and the neighbouring 
villages made nightly irruptions into the Nizam’s camp and 
carried off many herds of bullocks, one elephant, 188 horses and 
40 camels. The Nizam was so incensed by these daring robber- 
ies that he sent a very able general with a large force to chastise 
the villagers. But the general found that the task was not so 
easy as it appeared to the Nizam. After recovering what he 
could, he pardoned them for the rest and made peace with them. 
But when similar complaints were brought forward against the 
Kallars after the capture of Trichinopoly, the Mughals sent in all 
directions through the Kallar country strong bodies of cavalry 
that laid everything waste’’.t 


The Tondaiman’s interview with the Nizam. According to 
the Tondaiman Vamsdvaili, the Tondaimdén enjoyed about this 
time the honour of having an interview with the Nizam. The 
poem says that “with kettle drums highly sounding, he was 
received by the Nizam, the representative of Delhi ‘ PAdshgh’, 
and that in his Court all the titles won by his forefathers were 
fully confirmed ’’. The following account is from Mr. Venket 
Row’s Manual. “The Nizam appears to have held a grand 


* Orme’s History of Indostan, Wol. I, p. 51. 
+ See Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1743, 
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Barbar at which several princes and chiefs seem to have paid 
theix homage to him. The ‘l‘ondaman procesded to the visit, caus- 
ing his drums to be beaten till he reached the very entrance to 
the Nizam’s tent. The Nizam is said to have conferred upon the 
‘Tondaman authority to use several musical instruments apper- 
taining to Mahamadan royalty. ‘Tradition associates with this 
visit to the Nizam an exploit of the ‘londaman, which we can- 
not listen to without feeling some donbt as to its authenticity. 
Jn the course of his conversation with the Tondaman, the Nizam 
caught sight of the Tondaman'’s sword which appeared to the 
Nizam to be bound round clumsily with cords, sheaths not having 
been then in use. The Nizam laughingly asked the Tondamamn 
how he could conveniently use such a sword, if suddenly attacked. 
The T'ondaman spoke not, but gave a dexterous tap to a portion 
of the sword with the tip of his thumb. Up flew the sword, 
piercing the tent cloth overhead. The astonished Nizam asked the 
Tondaman, what favour he wanted. The Tondaman desired the 
assignment of the province of Iluppure to his dominion, a favour 
which the Nizam at once granted. ‘The territory thus acquired 
did not long remain in the hands of the Tondaman, for he 
presented it to Nawab, Mahamad Ali, for his consort’s expense’’.+ 


— eed —_— _ - 


* The story is known to many old men. But the namer of the Nawab or the 
Emperor of Delhi and one Chinna Pacchai 'Tondaiman are substituted for 
those given in the above account. The ''ondaimaén was so strong that 
he could extract oil from the gingelly seeds by pressing them with hix 
hands. Finding in the Darbar no seat for him, he is said to have 
approached the prince and sat down with one of the poles of the throne 
tenton his thigh. The following conversation is then said to have taken 


lace. 
The Winperih, Who is this that has come with his drums beating up to the 
Darbar tent ? 
The Tondaimin. Why is not the question proposed to me ? 
The Emperor. Do you think you are safe ? 
The Tondaimin. Why not? How have | offended you ¥ 
The Tondaiman then took his sword from his belt,  ...) 2 1... cs ce 


+ The gift of Tluppiir reminds us of the grant of the village of Anganviduthi 
in Alangudi Taluk. to Saidambé Bai Sahib as pin-money (for Qay p nites 
Liné@e Geovre)) at the time of her marriage to the Bajé of Tanjore in 
1833. See the Inam Office Records. The acquisition of Nuppiir by the 
Tendaiman is mentioned in a Tamil poem—Venkannan Serrai Talan- 
than—but not as a free gift. Probably the Tondaimin had conquered 
the province and requested the permission of the Nizam to keep it for 
himeelf “ sap cap UB@ gy DHUY® FPavcu 

srera pguaQererl. crue gre Ogremrentuorcr”’ 
exeore by the fourth expedient, that is, in war. The pAlayam of 
Tluppir contained fourteen villages. - 
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Another Maratta Invasion. The Kallars attack the 
Marattas. “In 1745 the Marattas under Mur&éri Row again in- 
vaded the whole of the Madura Kingdom. It is difficult to realize 
the dread which these freebooters inspired in the people by their 
lawless and reckless raids. At the beginning of March, 1745, they 
were all round Trichinopoly, spread both to the north of the 
Coleroon, and through the woods round Avir. The Missionaries 
of Avuir and other Roman Catholic centres had to take refuge at 
Kunnampatti, and the people of Malaiyadippattiin the State had 
to seek refuge with their cattle and furniture in the gorges of the 
adjacent mountains (the Narttémalai hills). But when a month 
later the Marattas were driven away from all the country round 
by the Mughal garrison at Trichinopoly, the Kallars attacked the 
Maratta camp, where they had gathered up the produce of their 
raids, in particular, large herds of cattle, and carried everything 
away. As for some 3,000 Maratta cavalry stragglers, who had 
dispersed through the Kingdoms of Tanjore and Ramnad, some 
were entirely plundered by the same Kallars of all their stores and 
convoys, while others were obliged, after selling their horses, to 
return home on foot severally in disguise *’.# 


Grant of Kilanilai to the Tondaiman. In 1749 the Raja of 
Tanjore sent Manji to attack Arantangi, a fort of strength and 
note in“ the debatable land *-7. e., the land the possession of which 
was ever in dispute between the Rajas of Tanjore and the Sétu- 
patis. Mandji, finding his own forces insufficient, applied for 
help to the Tondaiman, who stipulated in return tor the cession 
of the Kilanilai Fort and district, valued at 30,000 rupees a 
year. Arantangi was reduced and the Tondaiman, taking posses- 
sion of the Fort of Kildnilai and the district around it, pressed 
MAndji for the patents of cession under the seal of the Rajé of 
Tanjore. But the King disavowed the act of the general, telling 
him that he had exceeded the limits of his authority in making 
the contract with the Tondaiman. On this Mandji “ purloined 
the use of the seal’ and delivered, according to his promise, the 
patents thus apparently authenticated. f 


#* Annual Letter of the Madura Mission to Rome for 1745. 
+ Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. 1, pp. 402-3, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TONDAIMANS, THE NAWAL AND 
THE ENGLISH. 
ee ee 


he famous War of Sucession in the Carnatic. Now began 
the famons war between Anwar-ud-din and his son 
Muhammad Ali on the one side and Chanda Sahib on the other, 
which ultimately proved to be a war for the mastery of Southern 
India between the English and the French. 


The contending parties. It will be difficult “ to conduct the 
reader in a satisfactory manner through the dark maze of Carnatic 
intrigue of this time”. It will be envugh for our purposes if the 
reader has a general idea of the trend of events and of the chief 
parties that were engaged in the war. 


(a) There were the two trading companies— 


The English East India Company 
and the trench Kast India Company 


They had been engaged in wars with each other till October, 
1747, when news arrived in India of the peace between England 
and France in Europe. ‘l'hese had fighting men with whom they 
did not know what to do, and they were ready to help the native 
princes in their wars with one another. 


t with armies. 


(b) There was Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the Carnatic 
appointed by the Nizam in 1744. 


(c) We have mentioned before (see p. 183) that Chanda 
Sahib had been taken by the Marattas to their country and that 
he was kept as a prisoner at Satara. The Marattas required a 
large sum to be paid for his release, which Chanda Sahib could 
not raise. 

Dupleix, the French Governor, who knew the abilities of 
Chanda Sahib, arranged for his release, whereupon Chanda Sahib 
appeared in the Carnatic with a small army from the Marattas. 
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(a) The ruler of Haidarabad, Nizam-u]-mulk,« died about 
this time and was succeeded by his son, Nazir Jung. His claim 
to the throne was disputed by Muzaffar Jung, the son of a 
deceased elder brother, and a war broke out between the two 
disputants. 


Mazaffar Jung, the pretender, applied for aid to the French 
and promised to make Chanda Sahib the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
if Chanda Sahib and the French should help him in becoming the 


Nizam. The proposal was accepted. ‘ 


Muzaffar Jung marched against Anwar-ud-din, who was slain 
in the battle of Ambur in North Arcot district, and Chanda Sahib 
succeeded him as Nawab of Arcot. Muhanimmad Ali, one of the 
sons of Anwar-ud-din, fled to ‘richinopoly, where he proclaimed 
himself Nawab. But the Madura country was under the control 
of Alam Khan (see p. 172), who was a devoted adherent of 
Chanda Sahib. 


The French support Chanda Sahib. Dupleix, who was very 
astute, recognised that upon the capture of Trichinopoly and of 
Muhammad Ali depended the permanent supremacy of the French 
inthe Carnatic; and helping Chanda Sahib and Muzaffar Jung with 
a Jarge force and an advance of three lakh» of Rupees, he press- 
ed them to march direct against Trichinopoly. These two princes, 
however, having exhausted on their own pleasures the money that 
they had received from Dupleix. turned towards ‘Tanjore to attack 
its Raji, ‘‘ whose riches were proverbial’ t and from whom 
arrears of tribute to the Mughal were due. The Raja made fruit- 
less promises of payment of money, while he sent messages to 
the English and Nazir Jung for help. The English sent twenty 
men, and the Tondaiman, according to the palace records, sent a 
sinall force against Chanda Sahib at the request of the Nawab 
(Muhammad Ali) and Captain Cope (1749). 


Nazir Jung, the Nizam, now appeared against Muzaffar 
Jung, the pretender, in the Carnatic, with a huge army which was 
joined on its way by 10,000 Marattas and a force of the Mysore- 
ans and he obtaied some help fro from the English. Muzaffar J ung 


Rane, Ger AAG oe — Sirens 


* His real name was 3 Chin in Killich Khan. He wae also known as Asof J re 
¢ Col. Mablesun’s Higlory uf the French in Ladiu, p. 246. 
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aiid Chanda Sahib with the French. retreated therefore to Pondi- 
cherry, frustrating the plans of Dupleix. In December, 1750, 
Nazyw Jung was assassinated, and the greater part of his army 
acknowledged the pretender. Muzaffar Jung, as the Nizam. The 
chances of Muhammad Ali “seemed reduced to zero,”"’* and 
Muzaffar Jung left the Carnatic for the north. 


Muhammad Ali applies to the English Company for help. 
Chanda Sahib now appeared to be all powerful, and Muhanmad 
Ali represented his distress to the Governor of Madras, earnestly 
requested assistance, and offered to cede a large territury near 
Madras for the same and further to defray the expenses of the 
war. ‘he English, who were till now rather indifferent, recoy- 
nised that their only chance of safety consisted in their support- 
ing the cause of Muhammad Ali, and the assistance applied for 
by him was granted to him on his own terms. An army was 
sent to help him under Captain Cope and Captain Gingen (1751). 


The English informed Chanda Sahib that they were deter- 
mined to support the imperially sanctioned cause of Muhaummad 
Ali and that they would molest Chanda Sahib until he per- 
mitted Muhanunad Ali to enjoy the Trichinopoly country. They 
also wrote to the Tondaiman (16th October, 1751) stating that 
the English were in alliance with Muhammad Alt, whereupon 
the Tondaiman sent a force of 400 horse ft and 3,000 Kallar 
infantry to T'richinopoly. ‘These Kallars were chiefly used for 
cutting off small parties, surprising convoys or stealing or dis- 
abling horses or cattle, at which they were most expert ”’. 


According to the Palace records, the Tondaimdn’s forces, 
which were sept under Sinnannan Sérvaigaran to help the Nawab, 
Captain Clive and Captain Gingen, remained in the field for 


* The following extract from a letter written from Avir by Rev. Fr. John 
Baptist Buttari to his brother in September 1751 may be found interest- 
ing. “You ask me for news from this country. Here is a scrap which 
I have just received which may serve for a specimen of what goes on 
here..... . He (Chanda Sahib) has just arrived with 12,000 horse and a 
large number of guns at the chief fortress—Trichinopoly—which is only 
twelve miles distant from the village (Avitr) where tan staying........ ; 
Once the master of the fortress, he will easily be master of the whole 
country ...... The French are altogether in favour of this ruler; 
whereas the English follow the | of the old one. But the French 
will carry the day”. See pp. 12 and 15 of Chanda Sahib and Beschi, 


See Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. I, p. 208. 
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eightee months afd were present in the engagements at Utta- 
ttur and Vélikandapuram (Volkonda)in the Trichinopoly district 
between the English and the French. In these battles the Eng- 
lish were unsuccessful. 


Siege of Arcot. The troops of Chanda Sahib outnumbered 
Muhammad Ali’s by ten to one and the English battalion did not 
exceed 600 men, whereas the French soldiers numbered 900. 
Mattets looked very grave, when Captain Clive attacked Arcot 
and caused Chanda Sahib to send a large part (4,000 men) of his 
force at Trichinopoly for the rescue of that fort. The place after 
a siege of about seven weeks was captured by Clive. 


Muhammad Ali’s alliance with the Regent of Mysore. Muham- 
mad Ali, without the knowledge of the English, formed now 
(November, 1751) an alliance with the Mysore General, Regent # 
Nanjaraj or Nandiraja for his active co-operation, promising to 
cede to him on his becoming the Nawab all the tract of land from 
Trichinopoly to Cape Comorin. The Raja of Tanjore, who had 
till then been wavering, now declared for Muhammad Ali and sent 
a force to help him. 


Muhammad Ali's prospects brighten. The parties were ranged 
as shown below towards the close of 1751, and Muhammad Ali’s 
forces were in no way inferior to those of Chanda Sahib. 


Muhammad Ah, 
The English, Chanda Sahib, 

The Raja of Tanjore, L against The French and 

The ‘Tondaiman, Alam Khan at Madura. 
The Mysoreans and | 

The Marattas J 


Alam Khan, the adventurer referred to already, passed with 
2,000 horse through the Tondaiméan’s country ft to Madura and 
after subduing Madura and Tinnevelly on behalf ot Chanda Sahib 
and leaving Mondemiah and two others as his lieutenants there, 
marched to Trichinopoly to help Chanda Sahib. Under the orders 
* «The King of Maissore was a minor; the Kingdom was then governed for 

him by his two uncles ; the one called Nanderauze comma the army ; 


the other ruled the cabinet”. Col. Lawrence's Nurratire of the Wur on 
Coast of Coromandel, p. 19, in Cambridge's War in India. 


¢ Taylor's Oriental Historic Manuacripts, Pandian Chronicle, Vol. I, Section 6. 
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of Chanda Sahib, he went to the court of the Tondaimfn to infarm 
him that the pélaiyakdrs of Ettayapuram and Manapparai were 
ready to march with him against Muhammad Ali Khan at Trichi- 
nopoly and attack him, and that if the Tondaimdén also should join 
him, Chanda Sahib would give him a large tract of land as a present. 
The Tondaiman rejected the offer, replying that he was preparing 
to march against Chanda Sahib. Enraged at this, Alam Khan left 
the court of the Tondaiman and proceeded to Trichinopoly, where 
he encamped with his allies and intercepted all supplies of pro- 
visions to the fort by barring all the roads leading to the Tondai- 
mén’s country. Hearing that an army of the Tondaiman with an 
English detachment was then encamped at Kfranur (probably 
superintending the collection of provisions) Alam Khan marched 
against them. He was driven back to Rettaimalai (‘‘'The Five 
Rocks *’) near Trichinopoly, where an engagement soon afterwards 
occurred in which Alam Khan, who was mounted on an elephant, 
was killed bya cannon ball (1752).« More than two hundred 
men of his party were killed, on which the enemy retreated, | 


Chanda Sahib slain. Major Lawrence and Captain Clive 
arrived about this time (March, 1752: at Trichinopoly and the 
French and Chanda Sahib had to give up the siege of the fort. 
Chanda Sahib was soon afterwards captured, and his head, which 
was cut off by Mandji, the Tanjore general, was sent to Muham- 
mad Ali (June, 1752). The war seemed to have come to a close. 
Major Lawrence soon afterwards left Trichinapoly, leaving a 
small force in the fort under the command of Captain Dalton. 


The Mysore Regent wants the Trichinopoly country. The 
death of Chanda Samb and the defeat of the French did not, 
however, as might have been expected, close the war. The 
Regent of Mysore now declared that the Nawab had sworn to 
deliver up to him Trichinopoly in consideration of his alliance, 
and now that Chanda Sahib was dead and the French were 
defeated, he claimed the fulfilment of the promise. The English. 


* The account is based on Tondoiman Vijayamu, a Telugu poem which war 
written about 1800 A. D. asa continuation of the Tondaimin VYamaa- 
rali by the son of Veukayya, the author of the latter book. 


+ See Col. Lawrence's Narratice of the War on the Const of Coromandal 
(1761), p. 31. 
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from whom this agreement had been carefully kept, were thun- 
derstrueck when they heard of it. They had the mortification to 
learn that the splendour of their military achievements hed been 
associated with the cause of frand and dishonour.s Muhammad 
Ali tried to excuse himself by stating that Trichinopoly belonged 
to the Delhi Emperor, of whom he was only a deputy and that 
the resigning of this place to the Government of an Indian King 
would involve him and the English in continued wars with the 
Mughal Emperor. 

Siege of Trichinopoly by the Mysoreans and the French. 
Nandarsj was not to be put off and he formed the plan of conquer- 
ing the garrison at T'richinopoly by starvation—‘‘ that dread enemy 
which is more to be feared than a host of armed men”. The city 
was strongly blockaded by the Regent’s army, and all means of 
obtaining provisions from the surrounding country were now cut 
off. The contending parties were ranged now as sliown below :— 


The Nawab, 
The English, The Mysoreans, 
The Tondaiman }- versus The Marattas and 


and the Raja of | The French. 
Tanjore also 
The following letter to Major Lawrence from Captain Dalton, 


dated April 13th, 1753, will give the reader an idea of the situation. 


‘‘Dear Major, The shortness of our provisions which the 
Nabob till now kept a secret to me is a thunderciap at this june- 
ture ; however it is exactly the state of affairs as he has reported 
to us and undet his seal, and I could not avoid referring it to you 
as itis of the utmost consequence, and I am persuaded you will 
take the necessary measures to assist us”’. 

The War, a series of Engagements for Supply of Provisions. 
The war was more or less a series of skirmishes for the supply 
of provisions to the fort and “ the English found it an important 
object to keep an open communication between Trichinopoly and 
the territory of the Gentoo Prince Tondeman which was from its 
extraordinary fertility esteemed a granary of provisions for the 
garrison and the camp "’.t 





* Bee Memoir of Cuptain Dalion. pp. 147, 170 and 186. 


ide An Impartial V the Origin and Progresa of the Present Diepw 
ve elses to Mahomed Ally Khan and Tuljajee, the Baja of. Tampore GHD. 
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The Tondaiman’s services to the Nawab and the English. 
It was in these circumstances that the Tondaimin showed 
his unswerving attachment to the cause of the Nawab and tke 
English by supplying the necessary provisions to the garrison 
daring the siege. The Raj4 of Tanjore was at first lukewarm, 
and Captain Dalton wrote to Madras to say that the Raja wanted 
to join the stronger side. 


Dupleix, finding this a good opportunity for raising the 
position of the French, proclaimed Raja Sahib, son of Chanda 
Sahib, Nawab of the Carnatic, and sent French soldiers to help 
the Mysore Regent against the English at Trichinopoly. The 
Mysoreans began “ to construct circumvallation between the fort 
and the Tondaiman’s country’ (April, 1753) and intercepted a 
party of sepoys who had been sent into the Tondaiman’s country 
for provisions. The Regent attempted to alienate the Tondaiman 
by representing to him (May, 1753) that, if he should send pro- 
visions to Trichinopoly, the Nawab and the English would 
succeed and then carry their arms into the northern portion of 
the Carnatic, leaving the Tondaiman to the just resentment of 
the Regent, who would not fail to take the severest revenge for 
the service rendered to his enemies. He bribed also the chiefs 
and officers of such districts in Tondaiman’s country as lay con- 
venient for furnishing provisions.* The Tondaimdan paid no heed 
to the threats or allurements of the Regent, but wrote to Madras 
soliciting a speedy despatch of a European detachment for the 
relief of Trichinopoly. Major Lawrence arrived at the place in 
the same month (May, 1753), persuaded the King of Tanjore to 
help the Nawab, and began to open communications with Tanjore 
and the Tondaiman’s country for provisions. 


To secure communication with the Tondaiméns country, 
he occupied the intrenched camp at Fakir’s Tope t to the south of 
the T'richinopoly town, out of which Dalton had driven the 
Mysore general in April, 1753. Provisions had become so scarce 





ee cena 


* Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. I, pp. 285 and 286. 
ft “ Fakir’s Rock, if held by the enemy, must gel ag the surrender of the 
fortress (of Trichinopoly ). as it at aay kote: the core | known as the 
“‘Tondaman’ 8 country ” wile ( the ‘Rulore of fean obtained their native 
supplies”, Maileson’s Dupleiz (Rulers ia Series). 


" 25 
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at Trichinopoly in July, 1753, that the Nawab undertook a/jour- 
ney to the Tondaimén’s country to expedite their despateh. When 
the provisions reached the Golden Rock near Trichinopoly, the 
enemy surrounded the rock, and in a general action which ensued 
the Nawab was successful (July, 1753). Attempts were now 
made by the Madras Presidency to open negociations with the 
Mysoreans, who were very obstinate, but Mandji, the Tanjore 
general and the Tondaimdn refused to comply with the proposed 
conditions of peaces and Major Lawrence wrote (in August, 
1753) to Madras expressing his inability to carry on negocia- 
tions with the Regent. 

Some days after this, Major Lawrence marched against the 
Mysoreans, and an engagement with them resulted in a complete 
victory over the French and the Mysoreans and the capture of 
the Golden Rock to the south of Trichinopoly. “Thus by the 
determined and desperate gallantry of a handful of men the 
victory of the Golden Rock was gained and Trichinopoly was 
saved. ‘The enemies retreated and communications were opened 
with the Tondaimdn and the Tanjore country”.t The enemies 
were s0 dispirited by this defeat that neither during the following 
day nor night did they send a single patrol, which the English 
took advantage of; and in afew hours fifty days’ provisions 
which had been collected by 700 sepoys sent out for that purpose 
were safely lodged in the city. 

About the middle of September, 1753, there was again a 
scarcity of everything in camp and no convoys could be brought 
in without risking a general engagement ; it was a great object 
therefore to engage the enemy with the utmost promptitude. 
The Tanjore cavalry acted for a time with great spirit, but as 
the day dawned and they could more distinctly see the camp, 
they could riot withstand the temptation and all were soon busily 
engaged in plundering ; had they continued the pursuit, few of 
the French battalion could have escaped. In addition to the 
prisoners taken during the action, 200 of the French battalion 
were picked up alive or “‘ knocked on the head by the people of 
Tondiman’s woods”. 
® See Minutes of Consultation of the Madras Presidency, 13th August, 1753. 
+ 9 Neille’s Historical Records of the First Madras European Regiment, 

p. 96, 
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Mainly ae a result of this action, we find Major Lawrence 
with six months’ provision in December, 1753. The enemies 
now attempted to take the fort by night, but were completely 
repulsed. 

In February, 1754, a Jjarge detachment was sent by the 
English to escort about:3000 bullocks' loaded with military 
stores and provisions. It consisted of 100 grenadiers, 80 other 
Europeans, four field pieces and 800 Sepoys. This, though 
a third of the force, was inadequate to the protection of 
the convoy. The whole convoy—guns, military stores and 
£7,000 in money—was captured by the enemies. This was 
by far the severest blow which the English troops suffered 
during the course of the war. In this engagement, Haidar Ali, 
who had accompanied the Mysore army as Commandant, of the 
cavalry, seems to have distinguished himself. ‘‘ He seized several 
guns belonging to an English convoy, which was cut off in the 
Pudukotta territory between Tanjore and Trichinopoly’’.« 


Soon after this the King of Tanjore ceased to send provi- 
sions ; and indeed the King, not doubting that the defeat of the 
escorts would oblige the English to retire from Trichinopoly, 
discouraged his merchants from supplying them any longer. He 
excused himself by writing that ever since Chanda Sahib invaded 
his country, continual affliction had attended his country, that 
he was annually involved in wars and troubles, that “ his country 
was his only estate and that he had to support all the affairs out 
of it”. The Tondaiman’s country therefore remained once again 
the only source for provisions.t 


“A party of 300 sapoys were detached with orders to collect 
supplies in Killanore (for Kfrantr), a village in the woods, about 
twelve miles from the city. The detachments of Europeans 
employed to escort them were not permitted to move farther 
than five miles from the camp, at which distance they halted 
and sent forward a detachment of Sepoys, who met the provisions 
eacorted by the party of Sepoys from Killanore, at the skirts of 
the wood, and returned with them from thence to the post where 
* Seo Mr. Bowring’s Life of Haidar Ali (Rulers of India Series) 


+ Orme’s History of Indostam, Vol. JT, p. 346 and Letter from the RAjA (of 
caer’) to the Madras Presidency received on the 26th of eboney, 
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the Europeans were halting, In this service they were much 
assisted by the activity and vigilance of Mahomed Isoof, an excel 
lent partisan, whose mertt had raised him from s Captain of a 
company to be Commander-in-chief of all the Sepoys m the 
English service. He censtantly procured intelligence of the 
enemy’s moticns, and, having a perfect knowledge of the country, 
planned the marches of the convoys so well that by constantly 
changing the roads and the times of bringing the pvovisions out 
of the woods, not one of them was intercepted for three months. 
The enemy, however, vetting intelligence that the magazines were 
kept at Killanur, sent in the end of March, a party to attack the 
place, but they were repulsed by the Sepoys stationed there ’’«. 


Outrages in the Tondaiman country by the French and the 
Mysoreans. ‘ lhe enemy, reflecting with much vexation upon 
their disgrace, thought it necessary to perform some exploit which 
might re-establish their reputation ; but thinking it desperate to 
attack the English in their camp, they determined to wreak their 
vengeance on the Polygar Tondiman whose attachment to the 
English alone had enabled them to stand their ground at Trichi- 
nopoly, so long after they could get no more provisions from the 
Tanjore country. Accordingly M. Maissinf with all his Europe- 
ans, 3000 Sepoys and 2000 horse, marched (May, 1754) into the 
Poligar’s country with an intention to commit every kind of out- 
rage”t ‘ Tondiman had made his previous dispositions for such 
a visit; and on the approach of the confederates three nights 
afterwards, his cordon of matchlockmen gave the alarm; the in- 
habitants, quitting their villages and driving off their cattle to the 
depth of the woods, left the roofs of their houses, composed of 
bamboo and dry grass, to be burned by the enemy, the only in- 
jury (easijy replaced in a single day) which they effected in this 
expedition, besides the destruction of a few bags of rice in the 
English depét”.§ WVexed that they had with much fatigue been 
* Orme’s History of Tndostan, Val. I, p. 847. 
¢ “Lewrence and after him Orme state that Maissin commanded; but the 
French records show that it was Mainville and that the command was 
not given to Maissin until after the arrival of Godeheu to relieve Dupleix”. 
See Malleson’s Dupleiz, p. 148 (Rulers of India Series). 

+ Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. I., p. 357. 

5 See Lieut, Col. a Sketches of the South of India, Vul. (of 
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able to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
fall on the dominions of the: King of Tanjore and plundering as 
they went, appeared before Kelli Cottah; which surrendered on 
the second day. 


According to one Ram Naick, the agent at Tanjore of the 
English, the above invasion was the second of two invasions of the 
Tondaiman’s country by the Mysoreans and the French. On the 
first occasion, the enemy lost two hundred men and the English 
‘“‘a few men”. On the second occasion, after the skirmish at 
Kiranur, ‘“‘ the remmants of the army retired to Podacota’”’, What 
then happened may be given in Ram Naick’s own words. “The 
enemy’s troops are still in Kearanore and they began to set Tonda- 
man’s country on fire (and have been at this work for) these 
three or four days. ‘hey arrived in Kearanore on the 15th (of May, 
1754) and as they began their havoc immediately after their arri- 
val, it is thought that they have ruined that country entirely by 
this time, If they find even two huts in a village they consume 
them. I see nothing but smoke and flames of fire evervwhere 
during these four days. Tondaman is at great concern at present ; 
he speaks to me continually that he trusted the Nabob and the 
Major, The Tondaman thought that the Major would have sent 
a force to drive away the enemy; but he has not sent him any 
assistance to this day...........++.- The Army (of the enemies) which 
had been sent to the southward lie quite there; notwithstanding 
this, Tondaman is undey an apprehension whether they will 
plunder the country. If so, he despairs of all hopes of preserving 
his country. This made him very sorrowful in case of the above 
accident it wili be difficult to procure provisions for the use of the 
fort”. 


The italics are ours. We find from this that, even when he 
was in the midat ef very greet danger, the Tondaiman was majnly 
eoncerned abouts the condition of the English garrison at 
Trichinopoly. 

From a postscript to this letter we find that Major Lawrence 
was resolved te. send a force, and, as the enemies’ troops lay on 
the road, had applied for some guides of the Kalilar caste to enter 


Haan een aaa aan aa aan ae eae aaa SSIES SaaS Ra aesaeaasaaaaasaa aaa eames Samana eee” 
* Letter from Ram Naick dated the 20th of May, 1754 to the Mudras Presi- 
dency. 
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Kfrantr by way of the woods. Ram Naick also added the follow- 
ing. ‘“ Padacota is the principal town. —Tondaman resides in it 
as well as myself. There is neither a stone nor a mad wall. ‘The 
place is surrounded by woods and secured by inclosures. Tonda- 
man has no guns, but as the enemies have guns with them...... 
sebane he can’t face them. The people are of opinion that this 
place cannot be defended ”’. 


An English force arrived soon afterwards and drove the 
French, who turned their attention to Tanjore. Along with the 
force came also Muhammad Ali, the Nawab, and Major Lawrence. 
The Nawab wrote on the 14th of June to the Madras Presidency 
as follows in connection with this visit. 


The enemies, finding that Kearanore, efc., belonging to the 
Tondaman were clear of the people, arrived on a sudden at Poda- 
cota, a place of his residence. On this I thought it necessary 
to assist him and on that account I marched from Terchenepelly 
jointly with the Major and arrived in Tondaman’s country on the 
23rd ult. (of May). The Tondaiman came and waited upon me ”. 
Major Lawrence “ received the Tondaiman with the respect dne 
to his fidelity and attachment to the English cause ’’. The Nawab 
and the Major received now an express message for help from 
Tanjore, where they arrived on the 28th of May. 


The Tondaiman troubled by the Maravars. The troubles 
that arose from the invasion of the State by the French and the 
Mysoreans were over. But the Tondaim&n was not on this 
account free from anxiety. For some months past there had 
been disputes between the Tondaimdén and Ramnad—evidently 
about the ownership of certain villages in the southern frontier 
of the State. The French had agreed to help the Sétupati and 
the Tondaiman naturally applied to the Nawab and the English 
for assistance The Nawab pressed the English to send a detach- 
ment to help the Tondaiman. “At present the TondaimAn and 
the Maravars are at war with each other. Tondaiman is our 
Wellwisher and a true Friend to us; he hag always supplied the 
Jort of Trechenepelly with Provisions. It is therefore highly 
necessary to assist him. If we order a small Detachment to join 





Major Lawrence and 
Nawab Mohammed Ali. 
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him, his affair will meet with Success, which will induce him to 
join us with his Army. You may therefore write to the Sardar 
here what you think proper on this Head .’’s 


What the Nawab called “a war’ between the Tondaiman 
and the Maravars does not seem to have been a serious affair. 
Major Lawrence never liked this dispute and the very object of 
the mission of Ram Naick to Pudukkottai was “to appease the 
Tandaiman ”’ and advise him not to go to war with the Maravars. 
In June a reconciliation was effected between the Tondaiman 
and the Maravars by the intercession of Mandji, the Tanjore 
general. 


The Mysoreans and the Marattas retire. Dupleix recalled. 
The Tondaiman soon afterwards joined the Nawab at Trichino- 
poly and there were other engagements ‘with the enemies for 
supplies of provisions. In July, 1754, Murdri Row withdrew to 
his own country on & promise of payment ot three lakhs of Rupees. 
The enemies had become weak and in December the Nawab 
received a phairmandt from the Nizam confirming him in the 
Government of Arcot and Trichinopoly. Dupleix was recalled 
to France (August, 1754) and there was a temporary suspension 
of war between the English and the French (October, 1754). 
And the war about Trichinopoly was brought to a close when 
Nandiraj, the Mysorean general, himself withdrew from Trichi- 
nopoly in April, 1755, leaving the French at Srirangam, (a place 
specially claimed by them as their territory), as the representatives 
of all their rights and pretensions in the Carnatic. After wasting 
three years he was obliged to return to his country, which had 
been attacked by the Nizam, without receiving any compensation 
for the expenses he had incurred. 


The Tondaiman’s services acknowledged by the Nawab. 
The Tondaimén received during the siege many letters from the 
Nawab for men and provisions. He was repeatedly requested to 
go to Trichinopoly personally “to give good counsel” and “ for 
the proper disposition of the force in which the Tondaiman was 
well versed ” and was told that his troops should be sent without 
delay as ‘‘ forces had to be stationed in all directions—those under 


* Prom the Nawab's letter | letter to » the Ma Madras ‘Presidency, June 14th, 1754. 
{ Phairmand or Farman (Hind.) means a mandate, an order, a command. 
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Manoji Row of Tanjore on one side, Nawab’s men on sanodther, 
Eaiglishmen on the third and the Tondaiman’s men on the fourth”. 
The help that was rendered by the Tondaimain was warmly revog- 
nised, and the Nawab wrote to him to say, using the Oriental 
form of speech, that “even if all the hair in his body could be 
made tongues, he could not fully describe its glory’’ and that 
“the acquisition of the splendid name he had derived was due to 
the good wishes of all his friends but especially of the Tondaiman, 
who heartily desired his good”. ‘The Tondaiman was further 
told that he had incurred much loss on account of the Nawab, 
but that “he would reap the benefit very soon’’. ‘he Officer of 
Pudukkottai that distinguished himself and won repeated praise 
from the Nawab was a relative of the King called ‘ Nowniath” 
(eas) or “‘ Nonda” (#65) Tondaiman. 


The Tondaiman empowered to attack palayams and annex 
them to his State. Both out of anxiety for further help to be 
received from the ‘!ondaimaén and out of gratitude, we may sup- 
pose, for assistance that had already been afforded, the Tondai- 
man was now empowered to attack the countries or pAlayams 
near his State that had not been helping the Nawab and annex 
some of them to his territory. 


The rulers of Ramnad and Sivaganga helped Chanda Sahib 
against Muhammad Ali, for which act they apologised after the 
war was over. ‘The Tondaiman considered them as the ene- 
mies of the Sirkar, sent an army to attack their countries and 
ravaged their territories. ‘‘he Nawab was much pleased on hear- 
ing this and wrote to the Tondaimaén, that ‘‘the Maravars (of 
Ramnad) and Nalkottai (Sivaganga) had broken their promises 
and joined the enemy ’”’, that.in return “they received condign 
punishment at the hands of the Tondaiman’”’,. that ‘their 
country was ravaged so that the Nawab ‘gained much through 
the Tondaiman ”’, that “‘ whatever places he might demand from 
the country of the Maravar and of Nalcottian would be given 
to him” and that ‘there would be no violation of the promise ”. 


In April, 1751, the Tondaimén had the following two letters 
from the Nawab through Ahmad Shah, who seems to have ace 
as his Secretary. S & 
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“Since the Poliagar of Nattam has rebelled, the Poham is 
entrusted to you. You should send aforce against the Poliagar, 
conquer it and station 3 force there. Regard it as forming part 
of your country and the peishcush from it as a fund for the main- 
tenance ofa new army. You should assist in the affairs of the 
Sircar with your army. You should always be ready to render 
service withs out swerving an inch. Regard this as a Sunrad 
and what is written should be acted up to”’. 


‘‘Lecky Naik, Poliagar of Manapparai, has began hostilities. 
He intends to take hold of isolated places and also your Talug. 
He commits mischiet to ryots and merchants. You can extend 
your sway over the country of the Poliagar as requested by you. 
On receipt of this letter, you should march with your army and 
sufficient provisions against the Poliagar and punish him and 
subjugate the Poliam. You can nominate a Poliagar of your 
own, choosing one for the place without the consent of the Sirkar’’. 


We do not know whether these pdlayams were conquered by 
the ‘Tondaiman. ‘Ihe ''ondaiman must have considered the second 
letter as a document confirming his enjoyment of the portion of the 
Kuméaravadi palayam subjugated and annexed to the State by his 
predecessor and himself in acc ordance with the instructiong they 
had received from the Nayak rulers of Trichinopoly. Accordipg 
to Yusuf Khan, the Tondaiman was causing “inexpressible 
troubles ’* in July, 1756 to the pdlayakars of Kuméravdédi and 
Marungépuri, had taken one of the forts of the latter and was 
attempting to conquer the whole palayam, and was further trying 
to drive out the Lakki Nayak of Kuméravaédi that was then in 
power and making arrangements to put in his place another 
Lakki Nayak who had absconded ; and according to the Tondai- 
man, Lakki Néyak was giving trouble to the Tondaimdan in 1760. 


There is a record of 2 grant in October, 1753 to Vijaya Raghur 
unatha Rdya Tondaiman by the Nawab “of the villages of 
Melthuvakudi and Valavandiankudi in Walnadu Taluq”’. Proba- 
bly these villages had been taken by the Tondaimdan from the 
Palayavanam Zamindar and the object of the grant was to confirm 
the Tondaiman’s title to the villages. 


* See Letter No. 177 dated 10th July, 1756, Military Country Correspondence. 
26 
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The Nawab’s attempts to pacify Madura and Tinnevelly. 
After the subjugation of Trichinopoly, the Nawab thought of 
subduing the countries of Madura and Tinnevelly, which were 
under the partisans (Moodemiah « and two other officers) of Alam 
Khan, an adherent of Chanda Sahib (see p. 190). These were 
giving out that the countries belonged to the Nawab, but “ never 
paid even a doodoo (a penny)”. The Nawab applied to the English 
for help, and the English gave him the assistance that he required 
‘‘under the expectation that the realisation of tribute would 
enable the Nawaub to reimburse the Company for the expenses 
during the wars of 1751-54”. Colonel Heron was therefore 
ordered to march “with all his military and 1000 sepoys”’ to 
compel these people to pay the revenues justly due to the Sircar. 
Mahfuz Khan, Muhanimad Ali’s elder brother, followed with one 
thousand horse, and the Company’s sepoys were in charge of 
Yusuf Khan. 


The Tondaiman’s services. According to the “'Tondaiman 
Vijayamu’”’,t a force was despatched by the Tondaiman to Madura 
to help the Nawab, and the Palace Records state that the Tondai- 
man’s forces joined Colonel Heron at Manappérai, helped the 
Colonel in subduing Lakki Nayak of Kuméravadi and marched 
with the Colonel to Madura. 


Colonel Heron forms an alliance with the Sétupati. In 1755, 
the Sétupati, who had till then been acting against the Nawab, 
apologised to Col. Heron for having sided with Chanda Sahib 
and requested to be permitted to be in alliance with the English, 
promising to cede to them two seaports in his country opposite 
to Ceylon. This offer Col. Heron considered so advantageous 
that without consulting the Presidency he entered into an alliance 
with the Marava chief. When news of this reached the Raja of 
Tanjore and the Tondaiman, they immediately wrote to the Nawab 
in the manner following, protesting against the alliance. 

* This is Orme’s spelling. The word is spelt Mondemiah on p. 190 of this 


book. Dr. Caldwell suggests that Moodemiah might be a corruption of 
Mohi-ud-din Mian. . 


+ The poem states that one Karna Viranna was sent to the Tondaiman -by 
the Nawab to apply for help and that the English general appointed one 
Verde Mohideen to lead the army and attack the enemy. No information 
is available about these two persons in the books and papers that have 
been consulted on the subject. 
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The alliance violently opposed by the Tanjore Raja and thé 
Tondaiman. ‘‘ We have been your allies for a long time and 
exerted ourselves tothe utmost. In the time of the troubles we 
used our endeavours and supplied the Fort with Provisions with 
very great pains and trouble, in return for which you have pro- 
tected the Maravar (against our interest) and hindered us from 
retaking the Districts which he had possessed to the prejudice of 
our honour. If so We should be under the necessity of joining 
the Mysorean to do what we can and to quit our alliance with you. 
Should the Circar troops or those of the English assist the Mara. 
var, we shall be obliged to fight them’. We believe that the 
Tondaiman could not have written this strong letter, which must 
have been prepared and signed by the Raj& of Tanjore und sent 
over to the Tondaiman for his signature also. 


The alliance with the Sétupati given up. The Nawab sent 
a copy of the letter to the Madras Presidency with his remarks 
that, if they acted the part of an enemy to the Raja of 
‘Tanjore and the Tondaimdan, they would not be able to get even 
a grain of provision, that the Maravar had acted as an enemy 
during the past five or six years, that the English should not 
countenance the Maravars but on thecontrary leave the affairs 
to be settled by both the parties, that the Nawab was particularly 
anxious “to avoid the animosity af the King and the Tondi- 
man’ and hoped that orders would be sent to Col. Heron to 
break off with the Maravar at once. The Nawab also wrote to 
Col. Heron that ‘‘they should not lose the King of Tanjore and 
Tondiman by giving their protection to the Maravar, as the 
support of the Fort of Trichinopoly depended on their friend- 
ship”’. Urgent orders were despatched to Col Heron to give up 
his alliance with the Sétupati, and the Governor, Mr. George 
Pigot, wrote to the ‘l'ondaiman to say that he had heard from his 
predecessor Mr. Saunders of the Tondaiman’s firm friendship, that 
the Governor would regard the Tondaiman’s affairs as his own, 
that the Maravar was very desirous of entering into an alliance 
with the Nawab and the English, but that, as he found that he 
was not only their common enemy during the war but also that 
there, was a disagreement between him and the Tondaiman, he 
had seat positive orders to Col. Heron to dismiss the Sétupati’s 
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Vakil or agent, and by no means to enter into any agreement with 
him.« Asa result of the orders from Madras, Col. Heron informed 
the army ot Sétupati (5,000 men) that had followed him that their 
services were no more wanted, and that, if they did not 1mme- 
diately march back to their own country, they would be treated 
as enemies. They hesitated to withdraw at once, whereupon 
Col. Heron attacked them and they decamped with great precipita- 
tion. Soon after this, the Tanjoreans and the Tondaiman attacked 
the Sétupati, but they were informed that that was a time of truce 
and that they should adjust their disputes by arbitration. The 
Governor desired that the affair should be inquired into by 
Captain Caillaud, who settled the matter amicably. Col. Heron 
who had for “a considerable present’’, appointed Mahfuz Khan 
the renter of Madura and Tinnevelly for the inadequate sum of 
15 lakhs of Rupees, was soon after recalled to Madras, tried by a 
court-martial and dismissed the service ft 


Dispute between the Tanjore Raja and the Tondaiman 
abeut the Kilanilai tract. About this time (June, 1755), the 
English were perplexed by a quarrel between their own athies, 
the R4éj& of ‘Tanjore and the Tondaiman, relating to the owner- 
ship of the Kilaniiai and the Tirumayyam tract. The circum- 
stances under which Kildnilai passed into the hands of the 
Tondaiman (see p. 186) may show that the Raja of Tanjore had 
sonte justification for his requiring the place to be restored to him. 
But the Tirumayyam tract had never been in his possession (see 
p. 134) except for the twelve years from 1686-1698, and it was a 
Sétupatithat permitted Raghunatha Raya Tondainyén to occupy 
it (gee p. 152). The claim of the Raj& of Tanjore to Tirumay- 
yain was not however seriously maintained, and we find that later 
on the ‘Tanjore Rajais were solicitous only about the restoration 
of Kilénilai. The Raj& of Tanjore now clainred both these forts 
as his and wanted the Tondaimdn to surrender them to him. 





* See the letter of the Madras Presidency to the Tondaiman dated 27th 
March. 1755 


+ See Ornie’s History of patos Vol. I, pp. 388 and 395, and Dr. Caldwell's 
History of Tinnecelly, p. 96. Lieut. Col. Wilson urentions that “Major 
Heron was recalled in con nce of the appr roach of the Soubah (the 
Nizain) of the Deccan Sarreeds the Curnatic””. See his History of the 
Afudraus Army, Vol. I, p. 75. 
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The Tontdaiman refused to do this, whereupon the Tanjoréans 
seized a number of cattle in the Tondaiman’s country. Accord- 
ing to a letter written to T'richinopoly by the Tondeiman, it wilk 
appear that about this time the villages of Embal, Irumbaénédu, 
ete., were also captured by the Tanjoreans. ‘There was also a 
skirmish between the T’ondaimdn’s party and the Tanjoreans, 
in which two or three men were killed on each side. The Madras 
Presrdency had included both these rulers in the truce that they 
had concluded with the French in December, 1754, and the quarrel, 
if not properly settled, might bring about the defection of one or 
other of them to the Nawab’s enemies. The Governor wrote to 
both the rulers to say that as they were both his friends and were 
strotgly allied to each other during the whole of the last way, 
they should endeavour to settle their quarrel without bloodshed 
and that Captain Caillaud would use his endeavours to bring 
their dispute to an amicable understanding. The Tondaiman 
promised to do nothing, without the knowledge of the Nawab and 
the English; but the Raja $f Tanjore informed the Governor that 
“he would wait a month or a month and a half”? and that, if 
the Tondaiman should not restore his tracts to him in the period, 
he would retake ‘‘ the said two forts and countries”’. He further 
called the Tondaiman “a mere pollygar’’* and said that 1t would 
not look well if he could not recover his own forts and countries 
from the “polligar”’. The time was soon to come when the RKajé of 
Tanjore was himself to be called nothing but a padlayakdr by the 
Nawab of Arcot. For the present the Governor was much 
concerned at receiving this reply from the Raja of Tanjore, and, 
without noticing the disparaging remarks of the Rdéj& about the 
Tondaimén, once more wrote (28th September, 1755) to the Raja 
of Tanjore and the Tondaimdn, advising them to discharge all 
their supernumerary forces, as in thé articles of the trace the 
English had promised that the Tondaiman and the King of 
Tahjoré would also observe the truce and as the English and the 
Fy¥ench should conjointly oppose any one who might disturb the 
tranquillity. The Réj4 of Tanjore was obstinate and peremptorily 
ordered Mansdji to march to the Tondaim&n’s country to retake 


* One of the later Rajas of Tanjore also called the Rajé of Pudukkottai “a 
mere Zemindar” and received a spirited reply from Major Black- 
burne, contradicting the statement. (See the history for the yeur, 1822). 
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the two forts, whereupon the Tondaimdén was naturally preparing 
to defend himself. “ Caillaud, when he heard of this, made prepara- 
tions at Trichinopoly, as if he intended to take the field against 
both of them. ‘This stopped the progress of the Tanjoreans for 
some days more, when they moved again. But Méandji, who 
bore the Tondaimdan good-will for his having given shelter to him 
when he was in temporary disgrace, applied according to the 
orders of his master to the ruler of Sivaganga for help, but 
privately managed to make him withhold his troops. ‘The non- 
arrival of any force trom Sivaganga and the pretences of want 
of money and the fear of Caillaud caused him to protract his 
inactivity to the end of December, 1755, when he returned 
to Tanjore without having done the Tondaiman any harm ’”’.« 


The Tondaiman stood very high at this time in the favour 
both of the Nawab and the English, and the Nawab informed the 
Tondaiman as early as November, 1752 that “‘he saw that the 
English gentlemen were as much familiar with the Tondaiman 
as with himself and that scarcely any man higher in rank would 
expect the respect and attention that the Tondaiman’s Vakil 
(agent or representative) received at the hands of the Governor 
Bahadur ”’.+ 


The Tondaiman exempted from payment of tribute. It 
was about this time that the Tondaimaén was formally exempted 
from the payment of any tribute to the Nawab. No copy of any 
document relating to such exemption 1s available, but there is not 
the shadow of a doubt that the concession was granted to the 
Tondaimén about this time. The Tondaiman must have repre- 
sented to the Nawab that he had never paid any tribute to the 
Nayak Kings, whose favourites the Tondaimans were, that the 
Tondaiman had helped the Nawab and the English with unswerv- 
ing zeal and fidelity, and that he should be treated differently from 
other chieftains. The Nawab must have thought that the Tondai- 
min deserved what he sought and gracefully complied with the 
request, The statement relating to the exemption from tribute 
is not, however, founded on mere surmise. Col. Fullarton, about 


* See Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. I, p. 403. 
+ Letter from the Nawab to the Tondaiman, dated 25th November, 1752. 
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whose connection with this State we shall hear a good deal later 
on, wrote as follows *« about the Tondaimdén in 1788—that is, only 
about 33 years after this date :-— 


‘‘Tondiman is less uncultivated than his neighbours and 
has at all times proved himself the most faithful adherent of the 
Nabob and the Company. The father of the present chief, by 
his firmness and attachment in the davs of General Lawrence, 
supplied the force at Trichinopoly with provisions at a time when 
their cause seemed desperate. And the Nabob, sensible of the 
obligation, ever afterwards exempted him from tribute’’. It may 
also be mentioned that in an account supplied to the Madras 
Presidency by the Nawab on the 16th of August, 1761, relating 
to the tributes due to him from the various country powers, we 
find the names of the rulers of Travancoie, Tanjore, Ramnad, 
Sivaganga and various lesser chieftains, but not the name of the 
Tondsiman. 


The full signification of the exemption from tribute. ‘I'he 
ordinary reader may not understand what the concession really 
and fully meant. He may suppose that it was a special privilege 
and honour accorded to the Tondaiman, and that it led to a saving 
ofa portion of his money for other uses. But he cannot be taken 
to know that the exemption from tribute really meant the salva- 
tion of the State. Tanjore, Ramnad, Sivaganga, Udayarpdlayam 
and several other provinces were about this time more or less 
flourishing States like Pudukkdttai. But they have all dis- 
appeared as States, leaving Pudukkdttaias the only State in the 
Tamil country. It will be interesting to inquire into the causes 
of this. 


It must be mentioned that no tributary State paid its tribute 
regularly in the eighteenth century and that a military force had 
always to be sent to collect payments of dues from the tributary 
States. It would appear that nothing was to be got except by 
force by the Nawab from any of the tributary chiefs, or indeed 
even from the ordinary landlords in the provinces under his 
control. This is clear from the numerous applications for help 





* See Col. Fullarton’s View of the English Interests in India, (London, 1788), 
footnote, pp. 86—7. 
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that the Nawab made to the Engtish for collecting his reve- 
nues and tributes. With reference to the collection of ordmary 
revenues, we find that originally the English sepoy battahons bad 
constantly to be broken up into detachments and sent over the 
districts for the purpose of supporting the Nawab’s agents in this 
work. <As this practice proved destructive of discipline and 
efficiency, eight “revenue battalions”’, each consisting of 520 
men of all ranks, were raised in 1787 for the performance of 
duties connected with revenue collection. The first and second 
of these battalions were stationed at Tanjore, and the sixth was 
located at Trichinopoly. « 


If a military force was required even for the collection of 
revenues from inoffensive landlords during the harvest season, 
it goes without saying that troops were required by the Nawab 
for the collection of peshkcush from the tributary chiefs. Arrears 
of tribute were left by these chiefs to accumulate for a number of 
years, and no attention was paid to the pressing letters that were 
written to them for their payment.t So every one of the pro- 
vinces had, as it were, to be invaded by the forces of the Nawab 
and the English, and when, after the last pie that could be got 
had been extorted, it was found that huge balances remained, 
the Nawab found it necessary to attach or annex the whole or 
portions of the provinces and keep them under his direct control. 
Some of the palayakars, unable to pay the huge arrears of tribute, 
occasionally revolted and joined the Nawab’s enemies such as 





* See Lieut. Col. Wilson's History of the Madras Army, Vol. 11, pp. 180, 237 
and 273. In 1790, six additional revenue battalions were formed. In 1792, 
eleven of these battalions were either broken up or reduced, and m 
January, 1793, the native invalids were formed into eighteen companies 
ey aes all over the Presidency to perform the duties of reveuue 

attalions. 


+ Vide Letter to the Nawab from the Governor dated June 12th, 1761, 
wherein he says “In my lettertoyou  ..._ . Imentioned that I thought 
it best not to undertake anything against those who may owe arrears of 
tribute to the Circar until it can be done effectually . . ... Tfthese people 
are indebted to the Circar, it will not cause any prejudice by waiting 
till a proper force can be spared to bring them to reason,” and Letter 
from the Nawab dated August 16th, 1761, in which he mentions the 
amounts due to him from various chieftains and observes that “the 
recovery of the above-mentioned arrears of tribute wholly depends on 
the force of arms". See also Letter to the President and Council of Fort 
St. George from the Court of Directors dated 17th March, 1769, refer- 
ring to “ the wild independence of most of the Rajas and Pollygars from 
whom nothing could be collected but by a standing force ”. 
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Haidar and Tipu. These p&layams came into the possession of 
the Nawab and the English after the defeat of these enemies. 
It was in these ways that many of the pdélayams were in the 
hands of the Nawab towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
When the Nawab ceded the Carnatic to the English in 1801, the 
English thought it best to hand over the pdélayams to their 
respective owners, granting them permanent sanads, subject to the 
payment of peshcush, but depriving the palayakars of all their 
status as rulers, Nothing like thir happened in the case of Puduk- 
kéttai. Exemption of the Tondaimadn from tribute really meant 
the non-arrival of forces in these parts for the collection of arrears 
of tribute, non-committal of ravages by the sepoys during the 
time of the so-ealled collection of tribute, non-nannexation of the 
whole or any portion of the Tondaiman’s country by the Nawab, 
and the non-reduction of the ruler of this land to the status of o 
petty Zamindar. Thus it will appear that the existence of Puduk- 
k6éttaias the sole Native State in these parts is due to the devoted 
attachment that was exhibited to the Nawab and the English in 
the eighteenth century by the rulers of this land as well as tothe 
fact that the Tondaimans had no tribute whatever to pay. 


The Tondaiman applies to the Company for a deed of perma- 
nent protection. Relying upon the high regard and esteem that 
the English had for him, the Tondaiman sought about this time 
to obtain from the Governor and through him from the King of 
England a paper promising him permanent protection by the 
English. He wrote to the Governor requesting him ‘to give a 
writing under the Governor’s seal in the same manner as Major 
Lawrences did and to be pleased to send for a letter fram the 
King of England to him according to the contents of a separate 
paper’, which he sent as an enclosure. ‘he separate paper ran 


* No copy of this paper is procurable. Very probably a letter promising 
permanent protection was sent to the Tondaiman by Major Lawrence 
soon after he learned that the Tondaiman had received from the Regent 
of Mysore the letter containing the threat, that ‘“-he would nat fail to 
take the severest revenge for the service he had rendered to the English ”. 
See p. 193 of this book. We find it mentioned in Orme’s History of 
Indostan (Vol. I, p. 286) that “Major Lawrence assured the Raja of 
Tattjore and Tondiman that he weuld never remove from Trichinopoly 
before he had provided for the safety of their countries”. a7 
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as follows :—*‘I advise you to be perfectly easy in every respect 
and be mindful of the Nawab's affairs as also in wishing me 
well. If you at any time commit any fault as a soldier I shall 
not mind it; but on the contrary shail assist you. As the Sardar 
of Chinapatam (Governor of Fort St. George) is one of my sub- 
jects, he shall give duly his assistance to you upon every occasion 
without delay. He shall never neglect to assist you as long as 
our Government and your Posterity remain”. The Tondaiman 
seems to have been rather niive in applying for such a paper. - But 
he simpiy gave expression to what he had long been thinking about, 
and felt justified in making the request, as he said that “he had 
left his family and people to secure the favour of the English and 
employed himself in prayers to God for their welfare’. The 
Madras Presidency could not think of getting from the King of 
England a paper such as the Tondaiman required, and to the 
létter of the Tondaiman that was received on the 18th of 
October, 1755, an evasive reply was sent on the 14th of November 
stating that “the union between the ‘'ondiman and the English 
was so firmly established by his faithful alliance to the Nawab, 
that writing could not strengthen it”. It is clear from this reply 
that even the Madras Presidency did not bind itself in writing 
in the way in which the Tondaimin wanted it to do. 


It may seem curious to one that knows these details to 
learn that there is araong the Palace Records a document in 
Persian dated 28th September, 1755, under the seal of George 
Pigot, the Governor, promising the Tondaimin all that he want- 
ed. The deed was accepted as genuine by Captain W. Blackburne, 
Resident of Tanjore, who, in 1808, “having received the com- 
mands of his Juordship the Governor in Council to ascertain the 
nature of the Tondiman’s claim (to Kelanelly) and to report it 
with his opinion of the degree of consideration which it might 
deserve in consequence of Tondiman’s general attachment to 
the interests of the Company ”, examined gll the letters that the 
Tondaignang had received from the Governor and the British 
Military Officers and translated many of the letters in Persian to 
be sent as enclosures to his report. His rendering of the deed 
is given below :— 
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*“ Translation of Cowelnamae issued by the Governor, George 
Pigot Bahadur, to the Zemindart of Trichinopoly on the 28th of 
September, 1755. 


‘* From the beginning you have been faithful and attached to 
the English and have supported the interests of the Nabob. 
This ‘engagement of cowle is therefore given to you. From 
henceforth you and we are firmly united ahd (we) will support 
and pxotect you in all time to come. Your aid also must be given 
to us whenever we require it. Your people shall reseive babth. 
If any enemy should attempt to molest you we will immediately 
send troops and arms and ammunition to your assistance. In the 
event of any great reverse, you shall always find a secure refuge 
in Devanampatam or Madras. The titles of honour and the 
Jageers which may be conferred on you by the Nabob shall be 
confirmed and secured to you. The business which you may have 
with the Nabob whether he be in Trichinopoly or in Arcot we 
will arrange and settle for you. Your people who may be employed 
by the Nabob shall receive batta according to custom. If your 
people commit any faults, they will be sent to you to be punished. 
I will obtain and send to you 4 parwannat{ from the presence of 
our King in confirmation of all that I have written. Be at your 
ease entirely therefore in regard to these points~ and consider this 
letter ag a full and complete cowle. Given on the 22nd of Jillege 
in the year 1165 Hegiry. 


A true tranalation. 
(Signed). W. Blackburne, 
Resident. 


N.B.—The date of the beginning of the letter is the Christian 
era; at the end, the Hegiry and the Governor’s seul is 
on the cover. (Signed). W. B. No. 6.' Political, 5th 
July, 1803 ’’. , 


arent perme tc NC A A aS, 

* Cowle (Hindustani) means a promise, an agreement or contract. The term 
is used in various deeds granted by superiors to inferiors, in which the 
engagement implies “an act of grace or favour”. Nama is Hindustani 
for a written document or deed. 


+ “ Zemindar is the general name given to the tributary princes, kelledars, 
lygars by the Princes and Viceroys of his Imperial Majesty”. See p. 15, 
Miliary Country Correspondence for 1761. 
¢ Parwana or porwannat in Hindustani means“ a letter from a man in power 
toa dependant”. Wilson's Glossary. 
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It is difficult to explain how this letter, in which the 
Governor promised to secure for the ‘'ondaiman a paper from the 
King of England, caine into the possession of the Tondaimén. 
There is no paper in the. Madras Government Record Office of 
the same import. Yet the letter bears, as was observed by 
Sir William Blackburne, the seal of the Governor on the cover. 
The fact seems to be that the Tondaiman’s Vakile, Narasinga 
Rao, who must have been residing in Madras in September and 
October of the year, 1755, and who, we know, was treated with 
‘the highest respect’ by the English, saw the Governor privately 
on the 28th of September, obtained from the Governor a promise 
that he would meet the Tondaiman’s wishes, had a copy of the 
deed in question drafted, and got the document from the Governor 
with his seal (in Persian) affixed to the cover.t When the 
Tondaiman applied for the deed formally, the matter must 
have been discussed by the Presidency, and the letter stating that 
the Company and the Tondaimén were so firmly united that no 


* Vukil= A person invested with authority to act for another; an ambas- 
sudor; a representative; an ugent”. That the Vakils exercised the func- 
tions of a modern ambassador may be seen from a remurk ofthe Nawab 
in his letter to the Governor (December. 1762), that “it was customary in 
wll places for the Vakeelto stay during the days of peace, but when the 
sume: was broke, they gave him leave to go away, that he might not be 
acquainted with the news”; and from the Sétupati's letter to the Governor, 
dated 30th June, 1794, in which he informed the Governor that “he had till 
then deputed a Vakil to reside at Madras to deliver his arzis to His 
Excellency ”, that “through him the Governor directed anything relut- 
ing to his place ” and that “after Mr. Landon was apotnted Collector of 
Ramnad the Governor war pleased to direct that there was no further 
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necessity for employing a Vakil at Madras ”. 


+ See the Letter from the Tondaimin, No. 179, Military Country Correspondence 
for 1755, wherein the Tondaiman states, “I am certain that you are 
acquainted with all affairs from a verbal account given you by Narasinga 
Rao Vakile ”. 

~ It is very curious that. as in this case, no copy of an agreement stated by 
the Nawebof Arcot to have been made with him by the Governor, Mr. 
Pigot, could be found among the Office Records, and that the Nawab wrote 
on the 4th of November, 1770, a long letter on the subject to the Madras 
Presidency, from which we give the following extract. “You inform me 
that you have searched the records in.order to trace the agreement I men- 
sion to have been made with Mr. Pigot but without finding any such, 

. .that it was Mr. Pigot’s custom, as it is the duty of every Gover- 
nor, to report to the collective body all his conclusive transactions which 
are to bind the Company, and it does not appear that Mr. Pigot ever 
reported any such agreement; you are therefore much inclined te be- 
lieve that I might misunderstand, Lspreson by meana of a wrong inter- 
pretation, as a binding agreement what was only intended by Mr. Pigot 
as a general and sincere profession of friendship such as has been made 
to me in the name of the Company bef every Governor”. Letter No. 190, 
Military Country Correspondence for 1770. . 
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writing could strengthen it must have been drafted and des- 
patched to the Tondaiman according to the resolution of the 
Council. 


We shall resume our account of the military transactions 
in which the Tondaiman was engaged. We have mentioned 
before (see p. 204) that before Col. Heron returned to Trichinopoly 
from Madura and Tinnevelly, he had nominally subdued the 
province and left Mahfuz Khan, the Nawab’s brother, as the 
Renter of the Province. The Renters exercised formidable powers 
and the following account of the Kenters, whom Dr. Caldwell calls 
‘* the rivals of the Poligars in oppression ”’, is from Col. Fullarton's 
description of Tinnevelly. 


The powers exercised by the Renters of Provinces. ‘I'he 
situation of the country rendered it necessary to continue the 
practice of renting extensive districts to the highest bidder. Al- 
though every precaution was adopted to prevent the abuse of power, 
still the collections could not be enforced unless an unrestrained 
authority was vested in the renter. His object too frequently 
is to ransack and embezzle, that he may go off at least enriched 
with the spoils of the province. Renters on the coast have not 
scrupled to imprison respectable farmers and to inflict on them 
extreme severities of punishment for refusing to accept of sixteen 
in the hundred as their proportion......... The unfortunate ryot 
must labor week after week at the repair of water-courses, tanks 
and embankments of rivers. His cattle and sheep and every 
other portion of his property is at the disposal of the renter and 
his life might pay the forfeit of refusal. Should he presume to 
reap his harvest without a mandate from the renter, whose peons, 
conocepoliee and retainers attend on the occasion, nothing short 
of bodily torture and the confiscation of the little that is left him 
could expiate the offence. Would he sell any portion of his scan- 
ty portion, he cannot be permitted, while the Circar has any to 
dispose of.........++. 


Rut these form only a small portion of the powers with 
which the renter is invested; he may sink or raise the exchange 
of specie at his own discretion. He may prevent the sale of 
grain or sell it at the most exorbitant rates. Thus gt any time 
he may and frequently does occasion general famine. Besides 
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maintaining a useless rabble, whom he employs under the appel- 
lation of peons at the public expense, he may require any military 
force he finds necessary for the business of oppression........ There 
are still some other not less extraordinary constituents in the 
complex endowments of a renter. He unites in his own person 
all the branches of judicial and civil authority, and, if he happens 
to be a Brahmin, he may also be termed the representative of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. I will not enlarge upon the conse- 
quences of thus huddling into the person of one wreiched 
mercenary those powers that ought to constitute the dignity and 
lustre of supreme executive authority ’’. 

Troubles in Madura and Tinnevelly. The Tondaiman’s help 
to the Nawab. Though Mahfuz Khan possessed such extraordi- 
nary powers, his administration was a total failure. ‘The palaya- 
kaérs except those of Ettayapuram and Panjdlamkuricchi, who had 
given hostages to Col. Heron for the payment of their tributes, 
quite prevented Mahfuz Khan from establishing any Government. 
The adherents of Alam Khan succeeded in raising a confederacy 
against bim and there was disorder everywhere throughont the 
province. Yusuf Khan (seep. 202) was therefore sent by the 
English in 1756 to help Mahfuz Khan in quelling the distur- 
bances. Yusuf Khan marched to Madura through Pudukkéttai 
with the double object of taking with him the forces of ‘Tondai- 
man, for which the Governor had applied in March, 1756, and 
handing over to him, as had been arranged, the hostages men- 
tioned above of the two palayakars of the ‘Tinnevelly province, 
who were to be redeemed on the payment by the palayakars of 
the sums due from them. The forces of the Tondaiman not being 
ready, Yusuf Khan continued his march, requestings.that these 
might follow him. He was joined on the 10th of April by. . some 
horse, peons (native footsoldiers) and Kallars that were sent by 
the Tondaiman under the command of his brother-in-law. Most 
of the palayakar chiefs were soon reduced to temporary submis- 
sion, but on the arrival of Mahfuz Khan at Madora from Tinne- 
velly, his men, with his connivance, it is ‘supposed, “tore down 
the Company’s Colors, turned the three: companies of English 
Sepoys, which composed the garrison, out of the Fort and pro- 
claimed Mahfusz Khan Governor of the-two eee ” of menue 
and Tinnevelly. ° r- 
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Captain Caillaud ‘is sent to Madura. In July 1756, the 
Kinglish Company got the management of the two provinces for 
three years and appointed one Tirttérappa Mudali as the Renter 
an the place of Mahfuz Khan. Mahfuz Khan grew indignant and 
actively leagued himself with the discontended pdlayakdrs and 
also sought an alliance with Haidar Ali, who was then rising 
into notice as a Mysore general and who had then a force at 
Dindigal. Captain Caillaud was therefore ordered in January, 
1757 to march to Madura to support the Mudali and Yusuf Khan. 
The Tondaiman was desired to make up his differences with the 
Rajé of Tanjore with regard to Kilénilai, to assist the Company's 
affair in such manner as was in his power, and also write to his 
palayakér friends to give the Mudali the necessary help (15th 
January, 1757). Captain Caillaud marched to Madura through 
the Tondaimén’s country and on the 25th of March arrived at 
Annavasal, 10 miles to the west of Pudukkdéttai, where he was 
joined by 1000 of the ‘'ondaiman’s horse and 100 of his Kallars.« 
During the march Captain Caillaud learnt that the Tondaiman, 
the Sétupati and the ruler of Sivaganga had entered into an 
alliance to attack the Raja of Tanjore with their united forces on 
the very next attempt he should make against the territory of 
any of the three. 


War between the English and the French. Troubles at Tri- 
chinopoly. The Tondaiman’s services to the English. Meanwhile 
war had beendeclared (May, 1756) between the French and the 
English in Europe and news of this reached India early in 1757. 
The French assembled their forces at Srirangam, which had been 
granted to them by the Mysore Regent (see p. 199), and attempt- 
ed to cause disturbances at ‘T'richinopoly. The Governor applied 
for help to the Tondaim4n stating (19th May, 1757) that the 
design of the, French was to,cause disturbance at Trichinopoly 
and in the Tondaim&n’s country, that he had ordered an army to 
march thither to oppose and punish them, that he doubted not 
that the Tondaimaén would be ready to order his troops to join 
the English force on their arrival and that if the French should 
eross the Kaveri, he should order his army to molest them 
continually by stepping their provisions, ete. The Tondsiman 
* Orme’s History of Indostam, Vol. II, p. 198. 
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detached about 500 umsketeers, etc.;# but they had to halt on the 
road near the Fort of Trichinopoly, seeing that the French were 
stronger in number. Meanwhile Captain Caillaud, who was then 
besieging Madura, leaving the management of the affaira at the 
place to Yusuf Khan, marched to Trichinopoly (Mav, 1757), and, 
during his halt at Avir in the Tondaiman’s country, applied to the 
Tondaiman for fresh forces. ‘The Tondaimaén sent his “ Divan” 
(Dewan) with a proper force; but before he could arrive, Captain 
Caillaud considering that a delay would be hurtful had marched 
away in great haste. Captain Caillaud skilfully entered the fort 
and on the next day the Tondaiman’s troops got access into it like- 
wise. The enemies, filled “with great fear, confusion and 
discouragement ”’ retired to Pondicherry, and Captain Caillaud, in 
July, seeing that Trichinopoly was quite safe, marched back to 
Madura. 

Captain Caillaud unsuccessful at Madura. He is recalled to 
Madras. Captain Caillaud was not very successful at Madura, 
T'wo attempts to storm the fort, one in May and the other in July 
failed, and in September, 1757, he concluded a negociation with 
the Jemadars of Mahfuz Khan, by which on payment of 
Rs 1,70,000, which the Jemadars demanded as arrears of pay, 
Captain Caillaud took possession of the town. Owing to the 
expected war with the French, and in accordance with the opinion 
of the Council in Madras that “‘ the branches ought to be sacrificed 
to save the root at which the French were striking”, Captain 
Caillaud was recalled to Madras jn October, 1757, and Yusuf Khan, 
who might have brought the country under control, was also him- 
self recalled in July, 1768. Madura and Tinnevelly were again in a 
state of anarchy and the chief pélayukars acted just as they pleased. 


The Tondaiman’s help against the Maravars. About this 
time the Nawab wanted to subjugate the Marava rulers of Ramnad 
and Sivaganga who had helped Chanda Sahtb, and we find Yusuf 
Khan writing to the Tondaiman in October, 1757 that “it was 
very good of the Tondaimé&n to have sent 1000 infantry against the 
Maravars”’ and the Governor informing the Tondaiman that the 
fort of Ramnad was captured on the 7th of February, 1759 and 
that a large number of the Sétupati’s men were taken captives. 


* See Letter No. 222 for 1757, Military Oowniry Correspondence. i‘ 
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: Dispute about Kilanilai. The quarrels between the Tondai- 
man and the Raéjé of Tanjore continued in 1756 and 1757. The 
letters of the Presidency of Madras and the subtle delays of 
MaAndji prevented the renewal of hostilities till October, 1756, 
when the king insisted on Mandji marching against Kilanilai. 
Captain Caillaud informed the Presidency of the preparations of 
MAndji, expressed his dpinion that any representations that might 
be made would be thrown away and that no regard would be paid 
“even to a positive order to the Raja from the Nabob to desist 
from his pretensions’’, and threw out a hint ‘“‘ whether it would 
not be best to feign ignorance of the Rajaé’s designs and let the 
parties decide it as they could between themselves” (September 
18, 1756). The Presidency considered his suggestion and informed 
him that “the multiplicity of more important business rendered 
it necessary for them to avoid as much as possible engaging in 
any fresh disputes’ and that ‘“‘ Captain Caillaud should not inter- 
fere in what might pass between the King of Tanjore and 
Tondaman”.* On having information about the designs of the 
Raj& of Tanjore, the Tondaiman wrote to the Governor in Madras 
acquainting him with the matter and referring him to Colonel 
Lawrence for details (17th of December, 1756). And the reply 
that the Governor got (February, 1757) to his letter to the 
Rajé of Tanjore to arrange the matter amicably was that the Raja 
had taken the fort of Kildnilai and its country and that he would 
recall Mandji to Tanjore. Mandji wrote to the Governor to say 
that Captain Caillaud and the Nawab had decided the question 
in favour of Tanjore, that the Tondaiman would not respect their 
decision, and that therefore he took possession of the fort and 
seized the country, as far as it belonged to Tanjore, but not beyond 
it. In May, 1757, we find Mandji writing to the Madras Presi- 
dency that the Tondaiman “had yet in his possession ten or 
fifteen villages of the R&jé of Tanjore’, that the Tondaiman, not 
satisfied with this, was ‘preventing the people in the Tanjore 
country from planting, sowing and tilling the ground with the 
threat that if they did any of these things he would fall upon 
them by night, tip up their bellies and 4ll them with thorns”, 
and that when the people “were persuaded by the Amuldars 


* See Letter from Captain Cailland to the Madras Preside dated 1 18th 
September, 1756 and the reply to his Letter, dated it of Betober 1756, 
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(Tahsildars) to carry on the cultivation, the Tondaména fell upon 
the inhabitants of one or two villages by night, beat them and 
earried away their cattle, paddy and seeds”’.e In August, Méndji 
was thinking of making reprisals, and the only reply that the 
Madras Presidency, that must have found this a thorny question, 
could give the Tondaiman to his letters of complaint was that 
they had written very frequently to the Raja of Tanjore and that 
they were then proposing to him that Captain Caillaud should be 
the mediator between the Tondéaiman and the R&ajé& of Tanjore. 
There the matter rested for some time. 


Lally attacks Tanjore. The Tondaiman helps the Tanjore 
Raja. In April, 1758, Lally, a brilliant but headstrong soldier 
of France, who had been appointed to conduct the war against 
the Finglish in India, landed at Pondicherry. Soon after he landed, 
he captured Fort St. David and Devikottai. His next object was 
to strike a blow at Madras and capture Fort St. George. But not 
having the necessary funds, he thought of a deed which the Raja 
of Tanjore had executed for the payment of fifty-five lakhs of 
Rupees to Chanda Sahib and which had been transferred to the 
French by the son of Chanda Sahib. With this deed, Lally 
marched against Tanjore to recover as much of this amount as 
he could. The R&jé promised to pay five lakhs of Rupees, but at 
the same time wrote to the English, the Tondaimdn and the 
Maravar for belp. ‘The Governor wrote three letters to the 
Tondaiman (2nd July, 11th July and 19th July, 1758) that all 
should unite at that juncture to punish the common enemy, and 
that the Tandaimén, notwithstanding his disputes with the Raja 
of Tanjore, should send an army to Tanjore to expel and punish 
the French. The Tondaimda wrote back to Madras to say that 
it was needless that the Governor should write to him often, that 
when at first Mandji wrote to him for help he sent him a ‘plain 
answer” of refusal, but that Ma&ndji therenpon got Captain 
Caillaud to write to him for s force, and that he sent 1500 peons 
(native foot soldiers) to Tanjore, as he thought that “he, Captain 
Caillaud and Yusuf Khan had embarked in the same boat and 
that if snythmg happened ‘it would equally affect afl the three.” 
* See Letter from Mandji to the Madras Presidency receired on the 12th of 

May, 1757. 
T See Letters No. 189 gnd No, 142 of 1758, Miliary Cicsnakeej Caneconeliais 
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Laliy now received a message from Pondicherry that that place 
was in danger and was making preparations for retreating from 
Tanjore, when ‘‘a general sally was made from the Fort on the 
9th (of August, 1758) consisting of all Tondiman’s, Maravar’s, 
Nalcooty’s and other Polygar Peons with all the ‘Tanjore Seapoys 
and horse and the men (a thousand Seapoys) from Tritchinopoly. 
After a smayt firing of some hours, the French abandoned their 
camp, all their cannon, mortars, ammunition, efc., and retreated 
towards Karical’’.e And the Tondaimdn and some other chief- 
tains were informed by the Governor (19th August, 1758) that 
‘*it was with inexpressible pleasure that he had received the news 
of the defeat of the French by the combined efforts of all’’. 


Siege of Madras. The Tondaiman’s forces in the Chengle- 
pat country. Lally wanted to make a determined effort to drive 
out the English from the Carnatic. He captured Arcot and was 
making arrangements to march against Madras. The English 
found that it was quite necessary to keep the Chenglepat province 
from falling into the hands of the French, as they derived their 
daily supplies of provisions and other necessaries from the country 
behind Chenglepat. The English withdrew their forces (August, 
1758) from the south, and wrote to the Raja of Tanjore, the 
Tondaiman, the Sétupati and the ruler of Sivaganga (September, 
1758) that it was not likely that the French, having been defeated 
at Tanjore, would cross the Coleroon again, that, if they made 
an attempt in the south, a proper English force would be sent to 
aet with their forces against the French, and that, as the French 
intended to conquer the parts of the Carnatic near Madras, their 
forces were to March to the north along with those of the Nawab. 
Yusuf Khan was ordered (November, 1758) to march northwards 
immediately, without waiting for the forces from Tanjore and the 
Tondaimén. The Tondaiman was again informed (November 9, 
1758), that he should send as large a force as possible and that 
“the more troops he sent the more reputation he would gain”. The 
Tondaimdan’s forces, 200 horse, 1500 Kallars and 250 peons+ goon 
afterwards joined Yusuf Khan at Tirukkdéildr in South Arcat 
District. Yusuf Khan was now ordered (December 2, 1758) to use 


® See Minutes ef Military Consultations of the 16th of August, 1758. 
¢ Ovme's History of Indostan, Vol. I, p. 399. 
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his endeavours to ruin the districts occupied by the French and cut 
off their stores and provisions, and informed that he could do this 
with his Sepoys and the Tondaimén’s people, even if none of the 
Tanjore troops should join him. 


In December, 1758, ail the forts of any importance in the Car- 
natic were in the hands of the French with the exception of Fort 
St. George, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Tidgar and Chenglepat, and 
on the 12th of the month Lally appeared before Madras, took 
possession of the town and laid seige to I‘ort St. George. The 
siege continued till the 16th of February, 1759, on the night of 
which an English fleet appeared in the Madras harbour with six 
companies of soldiers. Lally, finding that further efforts were 
useless, abandoned the siege and retreated to Pondicherry, leaving 
behind him his sick men with about forty or fifty large guns and a 
great quantity of several sorts of stores. During the progress of 
the siege, Yusuf Khan was in the Chenglepat province with the 
forces of the Tondaiman and of Tanjore also. Yusuf Khan first 
ravaged and destroyed the country about Conjeveram, from which 
the French Government drew their revenues and their army before 
Madras got their provisions. He then moved to St. ‘lhomas’s 
Mount. Two of the enemy’s guns were taken by Yusuf Khan and 
by Captain Preston; but the enemy retreated in good order to 
Saidapet. Yusuf Khan and Captain Preston, encamping at 
Tiravambtr, a village two miles to the south of St. Thomé, 
then attempted (January Ist, 1759) to intercept a party of men 
advancing from the south with a large quantity of stores for the 
French. Lally, apprehensive that they intended to attack St. 
Thomé, sent a large European force against them. Yusuf Khan 
‘“‘had gained no warning of their approach, and the surprise and 
confusion was so great’'that Mahomed Issoof himself escaped ‘at 
the back of his tent, and his troops fied every way under the 
enemy’s fire, which lasted 15 minutes without interruption”. 
On a review soon after the fight, it was found that out of 8500 
foot and 500 horse under Yusuf Khan, only 700 Sepoys remained. 
All the rest of his troops, cavalry, Kallars and sepoys, on a suppo- 
sition that Captain Preston’s division had been as easily routed 
as themselves, fled across the country, nor thought themselves 
safe until they reached Chenglepat. Meanwhile Captain Preston 
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and Yusuf Khan, who had retreated to Vandalir, were required 
to approach Madras and interrupt the siege operations of Fort 
St. George. But these officers found “that they were no longer 
masters of their own. Preston’s division was unimpaired ; of 
Mahomed Issof’s, most of the ‘lritchinopoly Sepoys and 150 of 
the newly-levied horse had rejoined the rest of them who had 
fled to Chinglapat, who were the 1500 Colleries and 200 horse 
sent by the Tondaman, the 300 horse fiom Tanjore and the same 
number of his own levies; and all these troops refused to march 
from Chinglapat to Vendalur. The kind of warfare for which 
they were intended and only fit rendered their desertion at the 
present cohfjuncture of too much consequence to be neglected ; 
and after several ineffectual messages the two commanders moved 
on the 6th (of January) from Vendalur and joined them. On 
expostulation the cavalry in general pleaded with much complaint 
the loss, although owing to their own cowardice, of their baggage 
and effects at Trivambur, and little less than declared that they 
had not engaged in the service with the expectation of exposing 
their horses against Europeans, but were willing to act in their 
usual modes; which Preston rightly interpreted plunder; and to 
gratify their wishes he consented to march with them into the 
French districts round Conjeveram, in which they continued 
several days employed in plunder and ravage; and no shelter 
ground protected the cattle from the search of the Colleries. On 
the 13th (of January), Preston thinking that they had been sufifici- 
ently indulged with booty, began his march back from Conjeveram, 
intending to come again in sight of Madras. But on the first 
halt, all the troops which he had endeavoured with so much com- 
placence to conciliate, Colleries as well as cavalry, left him and 
crossed the Paliar’’.» The siege of Madras was going on during all 
this time and soon after the abandonment of the place by Lally 
on the 17th February, preparations were made for recovering 
possession of the districts that had been taken by the French. 
Some more horse were now sent by the Tondaimaén.f Yusuf 
Khan marched with his own sepoys and the horse and Kallars of 
the Tondaiman to Conjeveram, where he attacked some French 
cavalry and drove it back. Conjeveram was soon afterwards 
ne een a eae aera eee es 


® Seo Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. Tl, pp. 407-8, 414-5 and 461-2. 
patter from the! idle ta the TondaimAn, dated 28th February, 1750. 
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taken from the French, and in the capture of this place the Tondai- 
man’s men took an active part. From this éime the tide turned 
steadily in favour of the English, and so continued till Apri} 1762, 
when the war was brought to aclose by the surrender to the 
English by the French of their last remaining possessions in 
Southern India. 


Troubles in Madura and Tinnevelly. During the absence of 
Yusuf Khan in the Chenglepat country, disorder and anarchy 
in the Madura and Tinnevelly countries had increased to such a 
degree that it was resolved to send back Yusuf Khan to Madura 
and permit him to take with him the Tanjore and the Tondaiman’s 
forces. ‘lhese set out on the 26th of April, 1759. After the firat 
day’s march, the troops of Tanjore (800 horse) and of the Tondai- 
man (250 horse and 1100 Kallars) declared that they would not 
expose themselves to the risk of passing through the enemy’s 
districts. Yusuf Khan, impatient to arrive at his destination, con- 
sented to go the way they chose. During their march they burned 
some seven or eight villages under the fort of Tirukkoilir, which 
were held by the French renters, and then arrived at Tidgar. 
The 'anjoreans and the Tondaiman’s people, thinking the coun- 
try to the south of Tidgar safe, proceeded home “more like 
travellers than troops”. Yusuf Khan’s troops arrived at Trichino- 
poly on the 14th of May. The Nawab was tien ill at Trichino- 
poly, and Yusuf Khan, having taken leave of him, continued his 
march (16th May) to Madura. The Mudali’s administration having 
proved a failure, Yusuf Khan was now appointed the Renter of 
the Madura and Tinnevelly countries for the modest annual sum 
of five lakhs of Rupees 


The Fondaiman’s pilgrimage to Ramesvaram, marriage of 
his sen, eto. We may refer to some of the domestic concerns of 
the Tondaiman before we narrate the military operations of his 
forees at Madura. In May, 1758, he. wrote to the Governor that 
he was thinking of making a pilgrimage to Ramésvaram and 
other places. He desired the Governor to get for him a house 
and a garden in Madras ‘ at a moderate rate ’, as also a village for 
rent, so that he, who was desirous of seeing all the places within 
the limits of the Governor’s jurisdiction, could spend some days 
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in Madras, whenever he pleased. In November, 1760, the Tondai- 
man sent asa present to the Governor three pieces of cloth, 
probably woven at Tiruvappur, a suburb of Padukkdttai. The 
Tondaiman celebrated the marriage of his son Raya Raghuniatha 
‘Tiondaiman on the 25th of April, 1761, and “agreeably to old 
custom sent the Governor a wedding garment and betel by one 
of his relations and his egent”’. The Governor in return sent two 
pieces of broadcloth and a carpet to be presented to the bride- 
groom in is name. The Tondaimaén expressed once more 
(see p. 209) his anxiety to the Governor “to have the consent of the 
King of England in confirmation of his rights and privileges” and 
requested that the Governor would “‘ show his favour and counten- 
ance to his son, brother and people” and that, if his son went to 
see him, he “ would distinguish him with particular marks of his 
esteem, after the Indian manner, from those in the palayams”’. 
The Tondaiman seems to have been materially well off and we find 
him writing to the Governor that the ruler of Sivaganga was in 
debt to him ‘‘to the extent of two lakhs of chakrams and for 
another sum for which he had signed a note”’.*« In April, 1764, 
the Tondaiman sent a dress specially prepared to the Governor 
‘‘as an outward mark of his inward friendship”, which the 
Governor kiudly accepted. 


Dispute with the Raja of Tanjore. There were some 
troubles in 1759 and 1760 with the Raja of Tanjore in connection 
with certain boundary disputes. According to the Raja of Tanjore, 
the Tondaimaén intended to build » fort on the Tanjore frontier. 
The Rajd, uneasy at this, seized 3000 cattle in the Tondaiman’s 
country, and also plyndered the villages of Vadakkalér and Kilén- 
kédu in the north-eastern frontier of the State. The Tondaim4n, 
unwilling to begin hostilities without the Governor’s permission, 
wrote to the Governor on the subject (January, 1760) and request- 
ed that either the Governor should prevent the Tanjoreans from 
continuing their hostilities or that he should permit him “to 
serve the Tanjoreans in like manner”. The Tondaimén, after 
waiting for a month or two, seems to have made reprisals. The 
Governor wrote both to the Rajé of Tanjore and the Tondaiman 
* See Letter from the 'Tondaiman to the Madras Presidency, received on the 

20th of Naventher 


, 17389. A chakram is a coin stated to have been of the 
value of 24 Rupees. : 
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(25th April, 1760) that Mr. Bourchier, a gentleman of the Madras 
Council, was going to Tanjore, and that, if the matter should be 
represented to him, he would adjust it amicably. The Tondaiman 
wrote to the Governor that he paid Mr. Bourehier a visit, gave 
him a full and true account concerning the fort of Kildnilai and 
showed him the sanad* under the seal of the Raj& of Tanjore 
(see p. 186) which was in his possession, but that the gentleman 
wanted to consult the Governor before coming to a decision. He 
desired that the fort should be put in his possession by the 
Governor or that he should be permitted to do what he could, in 
which case the TondaimA&n said that he could take the fort “in 
the twinkling of an eye’. No reply was received fo this letter, 
and, agreeably to the wishes of Mr. Bourchier, the Tondaiman 
consented ‘‘ to forget for a while his private differences and unite 
his forces with those of the English that they might be the 
better enabled to destroy the common enemy, the French ”’. 


Mr. Bourchier’s report on the relations between the Raja of 
Tanjore and the Tondaiman. The explanation for the silence of 
the Madras Presidency referred to above is that the English found 
the Réjé4 of Tanjore most uncompromising and did not really know 
how they could satisfactorily dispose of the Kildnilai affair. Their 
opinion of the Rajé of Tanjore is seen in their remark t to Cap- 
tain Caillaud in 1756 that they ‘‘ should curb the king of Tanjore’s 
haughty disposition without driving him off from their alliance ”’. 
The following note} of Mr. Bourchier on the attitude of the Raja 
of Tanjore and his relations with the Tondaimén will shew how 
good and conciliatory the English found the Tondaimaén and how 
hard they found it to deal with the Rajd of Tanjore. 


* In a palace document, it is mentioned that “in the time of Tuko}i Maharaja 
(1729-36), on account of the favourable representation of Manoji Row 
s the fort Keelanelly with its Jaghire and villages to the value of 
30,000 chackrams, with akhillat (or robeofhonour),asword,a bow, an arrow 
apadakkam,acap,a khalgi (or a plume of feathers to be worn on the hel- 
met), a chain and a horse were given to Vijaya Raghunatha Rayé Tondai- 
mah”, that the Tondaiman afterwards sold it te the Raja of Tanjore on 
account of some pecuniary difficulties under certain conditions, that the 
conditions were violated, that he therefore captured the fort and occu- 
Hl the ae (see p. 186), and that “Raja Pratapsing granted a sanad 
ike a m ; 


+ See Letter to Captain John Caillaud from the Madras Presidency, dated 
8th of January, 1756. 


~ See Mr. Charles Bourchier’s memorandam on his negociations with the 
Tanjore Raja, dated 28th May, 1760, 
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“The conciliating the point in dispute with Tondaman, 
seems to be as little agreeable to the King of Tanjore as the 
preceding proposals ; for he is determined not to give up the fort 
of Killee Nelly which he took from Tondaman; alleging that 
Tondaman had forfeited all engagements, by assisting his 
enemies; but this is a circumstance that is not very clear; and 
he can’t but acknowledge that when the French besieged this 
place (Tanjore) Tondaman readily came to his assistance, and was 
of some service ; notwithstanding which Tondaman has obtained 
no other satisfaction than the merit of having done a good action ; 
for the King, as the danger is past, thinks no more how much 
Tondaman was his friend at that time, nor will he listen to any 
terms of accommodation, when the restoration of Killee Nelly is 
mentioned ; declaring he will as soon part with Tanjore. On the 
other hand ‘Tondaman, who has wrote to me very particularly 
on the subject, and has also sent his Vakeel to me to explain 
matters further, says he has been very ill-used by the King in 
this affair ; and indeed there is some appearance of it. He can't 
therefore be satisfied unless the fort is delivered up to him; how- 
ever, as he has always held our friendship and alliance in the 
highest esteem, he refers to our consideration whether he is in 
the right or not; and if we judge his pretensions are unjust, he 
will submit to this and give up everything the King requires ; 
and on the contrary relies on our endeavouring to obtain justice 
for him, if we think him entitled to it. I have represented to 
him that, as affairs are circumstanced at present, it is necessary 
we should at least for a while forget our private differences, and 
unite all our forces that we may be the better enabled to destroy 
our common enemy the French—which he is so perfectly sensible 
of that he is determined to be quiet at this juncture, and not 
attempt anything further upon this (matter) till a more favour- 
able opportunity ”’. 


Troubles at Trichinopoly. The Tondaiman’s services. The 
Nawab about this time reported to the Madras Presidency that 
the French had designs on Trichinopoly, and the Tondaiman, who 
was required “to assist with bis forcesin disturbing the enemy 
at Syringham by intercepting their supplies of provisions and 
stores’, sent “‘troops consisting of horse and foot’’ (January, 

29 
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1760). The French at Srirangam, finding that they were power- 

leas, abandoned the place (February 8th, 1760), leaving behind 
several guns and a large quantity of ammunition. In their dis- 
tressed situation, they made an alliance with the Mysoreans 
and contrived to bring them to their assistance; so that the 
Mysoreans, under Haidar Ah’s brother, made now an attempt to 
take Srirangam and Trichinopoly. The Rajé of Tanjore and the 
Tondaiman were informed that the designs of Mysore against 
Trichinopuoly were of long standing, that if the Mysoreans 
succeeded they wonld prove very dangerous neighbours to them, 
and that therefore they should lose no time in assembling their 
forces and acting conjointly against Mysore (July, 7th 1760). 
Captain John Clive, who seems to have been doing duty at Trichi- 
nopoly, also wrote to the Tondaiman that he should send 500 
matchlockmen of tried ability under one Sinna Anna Sérvakar, 
who had already “ behaved himself to Captain Clive’s satisfaction ’”’, 

as also 500 pioneers or labourers to be retained in his service, and 
that, ‘if the enemy should come, he wonld arrange for fuel, 
betel-leaves and such other ordinary things to be brought from 
his country and sold at Trichinopoly’”’. ‘The ‘fondaiman helped 
the English officer at Trichinopoly with 100 horse and 1000 
musketeers*# and must have complied with the other requests of 
Captain Clive. He also “detached a part of his forces, upon 
Captain Smith’s application, to assist his operations in the Mysore 
Districts”. ‘The English marched against Karir, which was “a 
place of the greatest importance to the King of Mysore ”’, and 
which, in the words of the Tondaiman, “ might be deemed next to 
the fort of ‘Frichinopoly’’, with 50 Europeans, 700 sepoys from 
Trichinopoly and 600 horse and ‘‘ 1000 peons armed with match- 
locks mostly sent by Tondaiman”’,f and after the auxiliaries had 
most effectually plundered and destroyed the districts dependent 
on Karur, ‘“ by the blessing of gods and the brave endeavour of 
Mr. Richard Smith ”’, they captured the Fort (September, 1760). 


Disputes with Ramnad and Sivaganga, etc. We find that in 
August of this year (1760), the Tondaiman was engaged in some 
disputes with the Sétapati of Ramnad and the ruler of Sivaganga, 


-~ —_——v 


* See Letter No. 355 of 1760, Madras Military Country Correspondence. 
f Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. U1, p. 673.3 an 
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relating probably « to the boundaries between the Tondaiman’s 
country and the Rammnad and Sivaganga estates. The Tondaiman 
was willing to come to an amicable settlement and wrote to 
Sayyid Mukdom Ali Khan, the Nabob’s Killedar t at ‘l'richino- 
poly, to act as arbitrator. In September of the same year, Sayyid 
Mukdom Ali Khan applied to the Tondaiman fora force against 
the Mysore troops, and, entering the Mysore country, seized 
several villages. In January, 1761, we find the Tondaiman com- 
plaining to the Governor that a Sirkar (Nawab’s) Jemadar Yasim 
Khan had made excursions into his territories. ‘he Governor 
remonstrated with the Nabob for permitting the Tondaiman, his 
ally, to be injured, and the Nabob wrote back to say that the facts 
were not as represented by the Tondaiman. Yasim Khan seems 
to have been a dismissed officer of the Nabob, who coimuitted 
ravages in these parts. According to the Telugu poem, 7’ondaimdn 
Vijayanu, he was defeated by Raghunatha Raya Tundaiman, the 
tuler’s son. 


Mahfuz Khan persuaded to leave the Madura country. We 
must turn our attention now to the affairs in the Madura country. 
Yusuf Khan’s attempts to restore order did not quite succeed, as 
Mahfuz Khan, the Nawab’»s brother, actively allying himself 
with the palayakars, succeeded in herassing Yusut. The ‘Tondai- 
inén sent a large force to the help of Yusuf who seems to have 
thoroughly relied upon the Tondaiman’s men, as we find the Tondai- 
man writing to the Governor that, believing that others would 
‘‘ deceive him in time of business’, Yusuf Khan in this expedition 
placed the troops of horse under the Pudukkottai Jemadar 
Rabiman Khan.t ‘The Governor, finding that all the effurts of 
Yusnf Khan to settle the country would be of no avail so long as 
Mahfuz Khan remained in the Tinnevelly country, prevailed 
npon him to leave the country for Trichinopoly, promising te 


* Captain Richard Smith, who was stationed at Trichinopoly, sent as an 
enclosyre to his letter to the Madras Presidency dated 29th of July, 
1760 “a letter from the Tondaiman to the Hon’ble President concern- 
ing the Maravar and Nelicotah’s disputes”. This letter of the ‘londai- 
men has not been examined. 

} Killedar (Hindustani) means “the Governor or Commandant of a fort ”. 

t See Letter from the Tondaiman received by the Madras Presidency on the 
20th of Nevember, 1759, Orme states (History of Indosten, Vol. IT, 

.. p, 561) that the Tondaiman aud the two Maravars seut “ 3000 men, horse, 
Colleries and Sepoys”’. 
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effect a reconciliation between himself and his brother, the 
Nawab, and to get a decent annual allowance settled upon him. 
Captain Clive also wrote to the Tondaiman to say that, if Mahfuz 
Khan was anxious to bea friend to the Company, they would 
treat him according to his wish in case he should retire from the 
service of the palayakér Puli Tévan and take up his residence 
at Madura, that if the Khan had any objection to remain at 
Madura, he might reside at Pudukkottai, and that as the 'Tondai- 
mé&n was useful to the English he might write to Mahfuz Khan 
what he thought proper. ‘The 'l'ondaiman seems accordingly to 
have written to Mahfuz Khan, who set out from Madura and 
arrived at Pudukkdéttai. But he would not proceed north of 
Pudukkéttai without an escort, and, halting at the capital of the 
‘ondaiman, “full of suspicions of the evil intentions of the 
Nawab’’, sent his Vakil to the Governor (February, 1760) to 
despatch a gentleman to him so that he might effect a reconciliation 
between the two brothers. On receiving assurances of safety from 
the Presidency Mahfuz Khan soon afterwards left Pudukkottai, 
and we find him writing to the Governor that he had “ renewed 
his friendship with the Nabob, which it was his intention to 
preserve thereafter ”’. 


Yusuf Khan’s attempt to make himself independent. After 
the departure of Mahfuz Khan from Madura, Yusuf succeeded in 
restoring order in the country and introduced a system of equit- 
able government almost without a parailel among native rulers. 
The rent was raised to nine lakhs of Rupees in 1761, but Yusuf 
Khan was not able, after defraying the charges of collection, 
to pay the rent for which he had engaged, especially as he 
was averse to adopt the means which other renters would have 
pursued. He therefore decided upon casting off his allegiance to 
the Nawab and the English, and making himself independent. 
The consciousness of great military talents, the strength of his 
position and the successful example of Haidar, who had made 
himself the ruler of Mysore in 1761, seem to have induced him 
to make such an attempt. He omitted to make payments of his 
rents, but maintained a force which was much superior to what 
* See Mr. Lushington’s Report on the Tinnevelly per eet hk dated 28th May 


1802, which gives an excellent historic sketch of the Revenue Adminis- 
tration of the country from 1744 to 182. 
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he actually required. He had purchased many firelocks from 
the Dutch at Negapatam and the Danes at ‘Iranquebar, was 
intriguing with the Raja of Tanjore and Haidar, and was enlisting 
men everywhere. ‘The Rajé of lanjore, according to the Nuwab, 
sent Yusuf Khan 500 horse and 1000 sepoys (December, 1762), 
and the Sétupati and the Sivaganga ruler, 2000 peons each with 
two Sardars. In February, 1768, Yusuf Khan hoisted French 
colours in his camp and in the several forts in his possession. 

His troops in Madura consisted of 5000 sepoys, 7000 Kallars 
of Madura, 1700 black horse, 200 Europeans and 12 field pieces. 
The English had therefore to make preparations to punish Yusuf 
Khan and wrote to the Raja of Tanjore, the Tondaiman and 
others not to permit him to enlist men in their territories 
(December, 1762). The Sétuputi was required to seize all 
‘“‘Frenchmen, soldiers or stores”’ that might pass through his 
territory to join Yusuf Khan, make the men prisoners anc keep 
the stores for his own use. The Nawab was informed that an 
army would soon be sent which would have to pass through 
“'l‘ondiman’s country which was best supplied with water at 
that season of the year’’, and that he should get the necessary 
provisions ready (March, 1763). Yusuf Khan blocked the rouds 
and attempted to stop all communications. The Nawab wrote to 
the Governor (lst of May, 1763) that ‘‘ no letters were pernutted 
to pass’, that ‘‘ a certain person sent a letter and a cadjan cover- 
ed in boiled rice in a private manner ’’, but that ‘ they were seized 
at the gate of Madura and delivered to the Killedar there, who 
forwarded those letters to Usoff Cawn and made the bearer 
prisoner ”’. 

Yusuf Khan declared a rebel. The Tondaiman’s help to the 
English. In July, 1763, Yusuf Khan was declared a rebel, and 
in August a combined English and Native army set out for 
Madura. The ‘Tondaiman’s forces were sent, under Sardars 
Sadasivarayar and Anndvayyar, with Major Preston. Yusuf, who 
found negociation unavailing, resolved to give himself the choice 
of a struggle in his own defence. He threw himself into the 
Madura Fort and baffled all the efforts of the Nawab and the 
English until October, 1764. In the meanwhile Major Preston 
wrote to the Tondaiman to go to Madura in person and suggest 
the adoption of such measures as he might deem necessary. 
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We transcribe below Major Pregton’s letter to the Tondai- 
msn. 
“‘ After usual compliments. 


After having a personal interview with you in your country, 
I arrived here with my corps and yours. In two hot battles in 
which we engaged with the enemy to this time, there was on both 
sides a great loss of men. ‘Your force afforded also much assist- 
ance. 


When we reflect upon the strength of the enemy, it appears 
expedient we should recruit our army; and bringing the enemy 
to subjection appears to depend partly upon the strength of our 
army and partly upon the adoption of prudent measures. 


I have therefore to request that, if you would come here once 
more as you promised in person, it would be of great avail. 
Being confident that you would do so, I write this to you. 


By the assistance which you now afford to us, all the 
English gentlemen will be fully gratified and pleased, and they 
cannot forget this so long as their power shall last. 


Write to me often the news of your health, who are our 
trustworthy ally. 
What more?” 
Yusuf Khan might have prolonged his resistance ‘for an 
indefinite time’; but he was treacherously seized on the 13th of 
October, 1764, by one Marchand, (one of the French troopers he 
had received from the Raj& of Tanjore) and handed over to the 
finglish. ‘I'he place was surrendered the next day, and on the 
15th of October, Yusuf Khan was hanged asa rebel. A smal 
square mosque still known as “ Khan Sahib’s pallivdsal” was 
afterwards erected over his tomb. According to the Palace 
records ‘‘ The Tondaimfn’s forces, after remaining for one year in 
the field and helping Major Charles, Campbell (the senior officer 
of the Company’s troops at Madura), returned to Pudukkdttai”. 


The Nawab against the Udayarpalayam and Ariyalur Palaya- 
kars. The Tondaiman’s serviogs to the Nawab. After the conclusion 
of the war with Yasuf Khan, the Nawab wanted the English to 
help him in subjugating the pélayak4rs of Ariyalir and Udayar- 
palayam in the Trichinopoly souniry. These had arrears of 
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tribute to pay and were suspected of having hidden treasures. * 
In December, 1764, the Nawab wrote to the Governor that the 
Zamindar of Udayarpdlayam had not paid his tribute and was 
further committing ravages in the Sirkar country. The Governor 
informed the Zamindar in January, 1765, that it gave him 
concern to find himselt under the necessity of having recourse to 
force to obhge him to pay his obedience to the Nawuab, that the 
non-payment of arrears for a long time and his inattention to 
the orders sent to him to despatch a force for the reduction of 
Yusuf Khan would be sufficient motives for him to carry his 
resentment to the greatest length, but that, as his wishes were 
to see all the country under the blessings of peace, the Zamindar 
would iu his own interest settle matters with the Nawab ami- 
cably. Similar charges were brought also ngainst the pdlayakdr 
of Ariyalir. When it was found that the Zamimdars of these 
places had no idea of arranging matters smoothly, the Nawab 
applied to the Tondaiman for help, who sent ‘‘ 200 horse and 4000 
Kallars and Sepoys under Sadasivarayar, Ann4vayyan, Annayyan 
and Adinadrayanayyan”. ‘With the help of these and the Bntish 
troops, the places were attacked in January 1765 by Colonel 
Charles Campbell and Umdat-ul-umara, the Nawab’s son, and 
were easily captured. The p&layakars fled to the Tanjore country, 
whereupon the Raja of Tanjore was ordered to stop the persons 
and effects belonging to these. They found the Réja's country 
too hot for them, escaped fron: his dominion and afterwards took 
shelter in Mysore, and returned to their pélayéms with Haidar 
in 1780. 


The Nawab against Tanjore. We must turn back a little 
and mention that in 1762 the Nawab brought a series of charges 
against the Rdéj& of Tanjore, pointed oat to the Governor that 
large arreats of tribute were due from him, that the Tondaiman 
was ready to send him the help he had sapphed for and that an 
English force should be sent to conquer Tanjore. The Governor, 
not approving of the Nawab’s proposal, explained to him that the 
English were in India not to make conquests, but “to support 
every lawful government and to maintain peace in the country so 
that the people might be happy and their trade flourish”’. The 


# Orme’s History of Indostan, Vol. TI, p. 785. 
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R&jé of Tanjore agreed to pay 22 lakhs of Rupees in three years 
with five lakhs as Darbar charges (or fees and presents to the 
officers of the Nawab’s court) as the total sum due to the Nawab 
as arrears, undertook to pay him as the Emperor’s deputy a tribute 
of four lakhs of Rupees every year from 1763, and desired that the 
Kéviladi tract containing the Grand Anaikkat (see p. 147) should 
be confirmed to him. These terms, guaranteed by the Governor of 
Madras, were accepted by the Nawab. There was thus no neces- 
sity for the ‘'ondaiman to send a force now against Tanjore. 


Towards the close of 1766, the Tondaimdén, according to a 
letter written to Madras by Col. Wood, plundered several villages 
in the Tanjore country, evidently in the Kfldnilai tract, which 
the ‘Tondaiman must have considered as his, and drove off into 
his territory large numbers of cattle, sheep and horses from that 
country. The Nawab admitted the ‘'ondaiman’s ownership of 
the tract in a letter which he wrote to the Governor on the 17th 
July, 1762, remarking that ‘‘in the truce concluded between the 
the French and the English for eighteen months (see p. 199), the 
Raja, though forbid by the English and himself, took the Tondy- 
man’s country from him by arms”’ and that “if any attention was 
to be paid to a Sunnad, the Raja should return to the Tondyman 
Hiranelly (Kilanilai) and otber countries he took from him’’. The 
Tondaimén must naturally have thought that reprisals were 
quite justifiable, and what was described by Col. Wood as a 
plundering expedition was probably nothing more than an attempt 
by the Tondaimaén to collect revenues from the Kilanilai tract. 


The Tondaiman against Sivaganga. The Tondaiméan, 
according to the Palace records, engaged now in a war with 
‘“Udaya Tévan of Sivaganga and Tandavaraya Pillai’, his 
minister. No details are given of the war, which we believe was 
nothing more than an attempt on the part of the Tondaiman to 
recover from the Sivaganga ruler certain sums that had been lent 
by the Tondaiman to him. The Tondaiman had been making 
efforts to recover these amounts from the year 1759, in November 
of which year he wrote to the Governor to state that he had sent 
people to recover “the remaining portion of a debt of two lacks 
of checkrams” due to him from the ruler of Sivaganga, but 
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recalled them on receipt of the Governor’s letter “ to be in readi- 
ness with his troops’’, that another sum was also due to him from 
the raler of Sivaganga, who had signed a note for it when Chanda 
Sahib undertook an expedition against Sivaganga and the ruler 
of the place applied to the Tondaiman for help, that the ‘Tondai- 
man had not yet demanded the payment thereof, and that after 
the war was over the Governor should cause the same to be paid to 
its just owner or to the Sirkar, (if the Nawab needed the money). * 
The amount could not have been repaid and a force must have 
been sent against Sivaganga for the recovery of the amount. 


Hajidar’s invasion of Tanjore, 1769. We next turn to the 
disturbances caused in these parts by Haidar Ali. The Nawab 
had been claiming Mysore and Travancore as tributary to him, 
and when he found that Haidar Ali, who was once an ordinary 
Sepoy ‘not fit to sit before him ”’, had raised himself first to the 
position of a General and afterwards to the high rank of the 
Raja of Mysore, he desired to conquer the Province. Further 
‘the Nizam and the Mardttas invited the English to assist them 
in clipping the wings of Haidar, who was encroaching upon their 
territories. Haidar however brought off both Musalmans and 
Mardttas, and then made a de-cent upon the English possessions 
in the Carnatic’? in 1767. lepeated applications were made 
to the Raja of Tanjore for help by the English and the Nawab, 
but the English did not receive (Deceinber, 1767) ‘‘so much as a 
single man from him’. In February, 1768, some troops, which 
were sent by the R4aj4 of 'anjore after the enemy had been 
defeated merely ‘“ to save appearances ’”’, plundered the provinces 
of the Nawab to the north of the Coleroon, thus “rubbing salt 
over wounds”. In 1769, Haidar invaded the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly countries, and the Réj& of Tanjore was told (14th 
January, 1769) that he had then an opportunity of demonstrating 
his sincerity and that he should send against Haidar 2,000 horse, 
2,000 Sepoys and a number of Kallars. 


The Tanjore Raja concludes a peace with Haidar. Haidar 
mentioned to the Raja the loss of 30 or 40 lakhs of Rupees he 
had been subjected to by the Raja’s sending a force to help Captain 
Richard Smith in taking Kartr (see p. 226), and and threatened, unless 


* See No. 348 for 1759, Military Cowntry Correspondence. 
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a derge sum was paid to him, “ not only to burm the whole country 
but to cut off the whole body of the inhabitants and Brahuiins ”’. 
The Raja wrote t> the Governor that “ to save his peaple’s lives he 
finished the affair with Haider by paying a trifle” (¢.¢, 4 lakhs of 
Rupees and four elephants). He proposed to the English that 
Haidar should be punished, and promised to-send his troops against 
him if a proper force should arrive from Madras, The Company 
shared in the doubt “ that the Raja expressed to his Vakeel that 
he might be taken to have been in friendship with Hyder 
Ali Cawa from the beginning”, promised to suspend their 
judgment, supposing that it was real necessity tosave his country 
and gain time to collect troops that drove him to offer terms to 
Haidar Ali, and required him to send immediately 3,000 horse and 
2,000 foot to the English against Haidar Ali. The Tanjore Raja sent 
only an evasive reply to this pressing request. ‘Nhe Raja seems to 
have been intriguing with Haidar Ali, to whom he wrote ‘that he 
was depending on his firm friendship” and by whom he was inform- 
ed that“ he should not imagine that he (Haidar Ali) attended to 
anything. but the destruction of their common enemy (the 
English), to whom he should send no money or troops”. 


We may contrast with this conduct of the Raji of Tanjore 
the action of the Tondainan. Hearing that the Tondaiman had 
received a letter offering friendship from Haidar Ali, Cal. Wood 
wrote to the Tondaiman in August, 1767, to request him to let 
him know the contents of the letter, adding that, as he was an 
unchangeable ally to the victoriuus English nation, he would not 
hesitate to let him know the secrets of the letter. We dare say 
that the ‘Tondaiman complied with the request. Like the Raja 
of Tanjore, he also received a letter for help in 1767, and whereas 
J‘anjore did not send in that year ‘so much as a single man” 
the Tondaiman set out at once to fit out a force and send it on to 
help the English. ‘The Governor, Mr. Charles Bourechier, was 
very much gratified with the readiness which the Tondaiman 
displayed and wrote as follows # to the 'Tondaiman :— 


‘‘The kind asylum of the friend (friends), Wajih Raghu- 
nath Rai Tondiman. May the great God keep him safe. 





* We quote the very wards te show the Persian style of writing letters. The 
translation is that of Captain A. BR. Nethersole, Persian and Hindustani 
Translator to the Madras Govertkment (1005). : 
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After displaying the desire of meeting, let 16 become mant- 
fest that your kind and friendly letter has arrived and has 
ufforded me pleasure beyond desemption. ‘lhe letter states that 
measures have been adopted for improving the affairs and 
concentrating the army and joining with our troops, and punish- 
mz the Melurians (for Mysoreans*) who have joined the 
infidel French. ‘Fhese have been taken as acts of friendship. It 
is believed that our troops will be kept readv to advance on 
receipt of the news of the enemy coming towards this direction. 
You will also be ready............ It ts hoped that these victories 
will be considered by you as your own. 


It is hoped that the great God may heep you and your sous 
suie, and increase your life, prosperity and dignity. The days 
may be according to your wish. 


To the kind asylum eéc.” 


Troubles in the State caused by Haidar’s men. In 1759 
there were, according to the Palace records, disturbances in the 
country by Haider Ali. And this is no wonder as, in the plunder 
of the province attached to Kartr, the Tondaiman’s men did 
more injury (see p. 226) than those of the Naja of Tanjore, from 
whom Haidar Ali wanted to exact 30 or 40 lakhs of Rupees. 
The Tondaiman must also have incurred the enmity of Haidar 
by the force that he sent to the help of the English in the north- 
erm parts of the Carnatic. What ravages: were committed by 
Haidar or how the ‘l'ondaiman saved his country from Haidag, 
we have no means of knowing for reasons which we may explain 
new. 

The Nawab jealous of the power of the English, From 
about 1767 to 1780, we find very few letters written by the 
Tondaimaa to the English or by the English te the Tondaiman. 
The circametances which led te this absence ef correspondence 
are the following :—The Nawab was jeslous of the interference of 
the Engksh in what he considered his affairs, and as early as in 
the dimae of Gearge Piget, the Governor (1755-1763), had got a 
proclamation issued that the whole country of the Carnatic from 


# ‘The correct word Mysoresns ie found in the printed hook ef letters to the 
Pondatméns from the Governers and uther pubic Officers of the Eunt 
India Company. 
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Nellore to Tinnevelly had fallen into the hands of His Highness 
the Nawab, that ‘“‘ the Company’s servants were by no means to 
meddle in the affairs of his country ” and that “all the tributary 
chiefs were to implicitly obey His Highness’ orders”. In August 
1765, the Nawab was confirmed by the Emperor as the Subahdar 
of the Carnatic and made independent of the Nizam of the 
Dekhan, and in March, 1768, Umdat-ul-umara, the eldest son of 
the Nawab, was appointed, with the permission of the Madras 
Presidency, as the Viceroy of the districts of Trichinopoly, etc. 
The Nawab wanted that the tributary chiefs should look up only 
to him through his son, and he wrote to Madras in August, 1766, 
to say that “ the country people (chieftains) should not correspond 
with different people (even with one another)”. Ina book 
published in 1779,# we find the following. ‘‘ Formerly the Vakeels 
or Agents of the Indian Princes were admitted to Madrass ; their 
complaints were heard and their claims were considered. If 
justice was not always done, it was never formally denied. And 
the English Company appeared as a power of dignity in India. 
But at present they are taught to direct their eyes to the Nabob 
as principal. Of late almost every agent from every state in 
India has been excluded from the least correspondence with our 
Presidency ; whilstthe Durbar of the Nabob was surruvunded 
with such a crowd of foreign ministers, as gave 1t the air of an 
imperial court ”’. 


In the circumstances mentioned above, we find the Tondai- 
man’s Vakils residing at Trichinopoly and the letters written by 
the Tondaiman addressed to the Nawab’s deputy or other officers 
at that place. Copies do not seem to have been kept of all the 
letters that the T'ondaimian wrote, and we have no means of 
knowing the contents of-letters other than those of which copies 
have been preserved here, or of which the Nawab chose to send 
copies or counmunicate the purportt to the Madras Presidency. 


* An Analysi« of the Politicul History of India, (1779), p. 127. The writer 

adds that things stood in 1773 as described above and that he was not 

i arias with what had been done in the years 1773-9 to remedy the 
efect. 


7 The author of the pamphlet, “ Restoration of the King of Tanjore Consider- 
ed, 1777", calls (p. 73) the correspondence ‘mutilated’, and observes 
that “the Nabob often gives the purport of letters, sometimes as a copy 
of a part, rarely the whole letter even uf his own officers ”. 
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We nave now come to the closing period of the rule of this 
Tondaimén and before we actually take leave of this ruler, we 
may offer some remarks on a question or two which might 
appear important. 


The formation of an Asiatic army. How was the ‘Tundai- 
man able to send at very short notices armies after armies to the 
help of the English? Juarge armies were often sent according 
to the testimony of the English military oflicers and historians, 
though not such large bodies of men as are recorded to have been 
sent in the Inam Office Accounts. For example. the entries in 
the Inam Office Accounts that 8000 men were sent to quell the 
revolt of Yusuf Khan and 4000 to capture Udaiyarpalayam, seem 
to say the Jeast, very suspicious. ‘hese numbers will not, however, 
be found incorrect, if we take them as referring to all the men 
that set out from Pudukkottai including bazarmen, grass cutters, 
and other men, if nut also the wives and children of the fighting 
men. To explain what we mean, we quote the following extracts 
from an interesting account of the formation of an Asiatic army 
by Innes Munro. #« 


Military bazaars. “ A bazar is alto an indispensable appen- 
daget to an Mustern army; it consists of a whole camp of 
sutlers, generally provided by order of the Nabob, as his people 
are best acquainted with this kind of business. They provide and 
sell to the best advantage all the necessaries of life, which it 
would be highly inconvenicnt for the soldiers to carry ubout with 
them, such as currystufis, tobacco, rice, meat, cotton cloth, and 
gram for the officers’ horses; in short they furnish out an excel- 
lent market where one may get anything at acertain price. Care 
is taken by the Regulator of this motley crew that a necessary 
proportion of them accompanies every detachment that is to 
remain for any length of time from camp. 


Bullocks. ‘‘ Bullocks of the stoutest kind are substituted 
instead of horses in Indian armies to drag their cannon 
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* See 4 Narrative of the Military Operations ow the Corumandel Coast by 
Innes Munro, 1784. ; 

+ Vide the following extract from a letter written by Col. Stuart to the 
Tondaiman on the 28th of March, 1789:—* Upon the Tuhbsildar’s inform- 
ing me that your army has been kept ready at Trimayam, I was exceed- 
ingly satisfied You are requested to issue orders to the 
i itants and the shop-keepers, directing that they may bring and 
sell all the things which may be necessary for the camp ”. 
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They are also used fer carrying all the stores of an army, such as 
vice, casks of gunpowder...... .. ali the tents in camp..........+..~-80 
that without prodigious droves of these useful annals tt ie 
nearly impossible for an army to take the field. If the contractor 
or comniissaries cannot proeere a sufficient number of bullocks to 
earry ali the stores and provisions...... , detachments of sepoys 
are sent out to press coolies in order to supply thei plaees, and 
should they be hard pushed for means of conveyance, the press 
becoimes as het and gemeral as upon the River ‘lhames fur seamen 
im times of war; and no distinction is made among the blacks, 
woe ns well as nen being seized upon for this purpose. 


Hircarrahs. “ Builocks, money, and faithful spies are the 
sitrews of war in this country. Hircarrahsf or spies are necessary 
attendants apon the Gemeral............ These have various mearis 
of conveying intelligence from one place to another. They most 
eommonly go in disguise, and their information is nrarked in 
small characters upon 4 slip of paper, about six or seven inches 
fong and one broed, which is rolled up quite tight and some- 
times put into a quill or hollow stick. It is also frequently 
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* We know of several cases in which the Tondaiman was required to supply 
bullocks to the Bnylish army. For example. during the third Maisur war, 
the Resident at Tanjore wrote to the Tondamman that 10,000 kalams of 
paddy were ready at Sivaganga to be sent to the camp of General Medows, 
that 1 was difficult to transport it for want of drwaght bullecks, that he 
would send 1000 bullocks through the Hircarrah that carried the letter, 
wad that, whether the bullocks belonged to himself or the merchants, 
they should be sent to him”. The matter was considered #0 important 
on another occasion that the Governor, Sir Archibald Campbell, wrote 
to the Tondaimin supporting the Tanjore Resident's request for buthocks 
(24th June. 1786). e find that Tipu Sultan paid particular attention 
tu this subject, and among his *‘ Mysore Revenue Regulations” we find 
the following instructions to his Amildars. 


* You are to keep an establishinent of bullocks in the service of Govern- 
ment in your district and to consider the care of the Government- 
stansped cattle as a charge of first importance  ....Whaetever goods or 
articles are required for the service of Government are to be transported 
upon these bullocks. Yoa are to provide pads and saddles and one 
man to follow two bullocks for the care of them”. 


+ Hircarrah or Harkeéra in Hindustani means “a messenger, an emissary. @ 
spy”. The word is still in use at Padukkdtéai, where there are 
wtteched to the Palace. In thove times bag man of note had two, 
three or more Harkdras. We find the Nawab’s Vakil at Tanjore 
complaining in 1771 that all the Vakils had got “two or four hircarrahs 
except himself who had not got one’. We find that in 1787 was formed 
in comexion with the Madras Army (see Wilson’s ery the Afadras 
Army, Vol. TE, p. 179) & Corpe of Gidea or Hircarreahs, * wereeither 
te be Brah#rins or of some good caste, to enjyey rent-free pieces of land 
yielding 24 stat pagodas a year”, and abso to receive peyment at-certain 


rates while eveployed in 
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carried in his turban, his nostrile or a still more secret place. 
Should the hircarrah be very closely searched and conceive him- 
self in imminent danger, he is sometimes known to swallow the 
chit, as the paper is called; and if the enemy, by whom he is 
taken, chance to suspect his having adopted this measure, a 
surgeon is immediately called to administer some strong pur- 
gatives tf; but where despatch is necessary, | have heard it said 
that Hyder Ally makes no seruple of ripping up} the belly of 
an hircarrah to get at any important intelligence. It was alleged 
that an officer of distinction in our service tried to employ a 
female hircarrah, who rendered him very essential benefit im the 
course of his operations; but this faithful ald woman would 
never discover where she hid the chit in the huur of danger, and 
various were the conjectures upon the subject. 


* Spesking of the Persian letters received in the last century by the 
Tondaimans, which Captain A. R. Nethersole, the Persian and Hindun- 
tani Translator to the Madras Government hax translated. he remarks 
that * some of the letters, especially those written by Sir Eyre Coote, 
are so small that they could doubtless at times have been concealed in 
the ears or the nostrils of the messengers in those troublons times; and 
as the letters are in some cuses 150 years old (in 1905), the durability of 
paper and ink is certainly worth of note”, hese letters have been sent 
to Calcutta to be placed m “the Victoria Memorial” Building. 

+Thehircarrnhs were generally respected. Barbosa. the well-known Portuguere 
Captain, in his description of * Malabar’ (50 South India was called in 
those days) in the beginning of the sixteenth century, suys “hey (the 
Brahmins) are the messengers who go on the road from one kingdom te 
vnother; with letters, money and merchandise; becnuse they puss in 
safety in all parts, without any one molesting them. even though the 
kings may beat war. In Dr. Gilchrist’s Hust India Vade-mecenn (1825), 
it is mentioned (p. 151) that “ many most extraordinary journeys have 
been made by hurkaras”, and that “instances have heen adduced of 
their travelling full a hundred miles in the four and twenty hours ”’. 
From the Madras Government records we find that they recovered the 
distance from Trichinopoly to Madras in five days. 

+ We find frequent meution in the correspondence of the last captury of 
letters having been intercepted. See p. 229 for an example. When the 
French officer, M. Maissin. was committing ravages in this country in 
May, 1754 (see pp. 196-7), the Governor’s Vakil at Tanjore, Bum Naick. 
who was then at Pudukkéttai. being unable to send his letters to Madras, 
forwarded them to the Tondaiman for despatch. ‘he troubles caused 
by the French were so greut that the ‘Tondaiman found it impossible to 
comply with his request. Occasionally duplicates of letters were sent, 
xo that, if not the originals. the duplicates might reach the sddresvee. 
We find Captain J. Caillaud writing to the Madras Presidency on June 
10, 1758, “I was honoured yesterday with a duplicute of your favour of 
the 31st. The original is not come to hand ”, and ugain on June 18, 
“The originals not having yet reached me. ] suppose must have fallen 

into the enemy's hands”. Ou the 3rd of September, 1758, he wrote 
“'My originals go by the Nabob’s Tappies (Express post), the duplicates 
by the Company's messengers". We may mention in this connection 
that a cy was adopted in November, 1780, by the English in their 

-.. war with Haidar, and that it was communicated to the officers command- 
ing at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura and Palameottah, 
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‘‘In addition to the superabundant multitude of attendants 
already described, every Sepoy in the army carries with him to 
camp his whole family, be they ever so numerous, who live upon 
his pay and allowances of rice from the company............ 


“The cavalry next come under our consideration......,.. Tf at 
any time a regiment of them should be ordered to do duty in our 
camp, they must necessarily bring along with them a vast 
number of attendants. Every trooper, besides his family, has a 
grass cutter attached to him............ ° 


The extracts that we have given above will show that in 
every army there were besides fighting men a vast multitude ot 
camp followers. And when we find mention in the Pudukkottai 
office records of 5000 or 8000 men having been sent as against 
the more modest numbers mentioned by historians and military 
officers, we have naturally to conclude that the entries in the 
Inam Office Records include all the men that set out from Puduk- 
kéttai. We find no room for doubt in the entries relating to 
cavalry. 


After making every allowance for the facts mentioned above, 
we find that large armies—often as many as one thousand sepoys, 
hundreds of cavalry and thousands of Kallars—were sent repeat- 
edly by the Tondaiman. And the question tor our consideration 
is how the Tondaiman was able to do this. 


How armies were raised and equipped by the Tondaiman. 
The anewer to the question proposed above is that all the cavalry 
and the infantry were at no time in regular State service, but 
that most of them were maintained and provided by the Sardars« 
and Servaikars of the State, who enjoyed rent-free lands for 
performing such service. For example, Pérum Rayan Pallava- 
rayar and his three brothers maintained 382-+-110-+-80-+-130 or 
722 men in all, and Ramaswami Rangia Tevdr enjoyed lands for 
keeping 130 men armed with swords and targets and about 210 
matchlock men. As soon as a message for help was received 
from the English, all that the Tondaiman had to do was to 
communicate it to such of the Sardars as could provide the 


* See Chapter I on «Mode of Recruiting’ in Mr. Irvine’s “Arm 
Indian Mughals”. 7 =~ ad 
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requisite force and send it on often under the command of these 
Sardars themselves to the English camp. If the Tondaiman had 
not adopted this principle of the feudal system, he would often 
have been perplexed and could not have helped the English as 
effectively as he did. 


In connection with this subject we may mention how the 
Tondaimaén’s fighting men were armed and trained. We finda 
difference constantly made between well-drilled Sepoys and 
Kallars who had received little or no training. According to 
tradition, arrangements were in existence in those times for the 
necessary practice being given to the cavalry and the infantry. 
It is said that Owk Raja, a military officer of rank (of the 
Vijayanagar royal family) was, during his temporary stay here on 
his way to Ramésvaram from Owk, his birthplace in the Bellary 
District, prevailed upon to settle down here and give the 
fighting men of the Tondaiman the necessary military training 
and that he was assisted in this work by Bédi Rowth, a Telugu 
military ofticer. The men that were trained by these afterwards 
gave the requisite training to others. 


Among the weapons of war that were in use, we may men- 
tion the sword and target, the spear, the dagger, the pike, the 
matchlock, the sling (for throwing stones), the bow and arrows,e 
the bow and clay pellets specially prepared by mixing the clay 
with the white of the egg sn that “the bullets became nearly as 
good as metal bullets ’’. 


‘The matchlockmen used long—barrelled guns which were 
cumbrous and probably ineffective. The matchlockmen are 
generally accompanied by poligars (Kallars for Pudukkéttai), a 
set of fellows who are almost eavage and make use of no other 
weapon than a pointed bamboo spear eighteen or twenty feet 
long. When the poligars are attacked by horse, they form 
themselves into a close ring, placing the matchlockmen in the 
centre and pointing their pikes at the enemy. In this order they 
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* Bee p. 132 of Innes Munro's “ Narrative of the Military Operations on the 
Coromandel Coast”. Lt. Col. Wilks remarks in seakine of the arms 
and armour of an Asiatic army that “it is probable that no national or 
private collection of ancient armour in Europe contains any weapon or 
article of personal equipment which might not be traced in this motley 
crowd ”, 
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all sit down and fix the nether end of the pike into a hole in the 
ground betwixt their legs, whilst the matchlockmen keep up an 
irregular fire over their heads; and in this manner they will 
résist the most violent charges of cavalry and sometimes of 
infantry ° 

A peculiar weapon used by the Tondaiman’s people was the 
boomerang (ever gi9.). Lt is described as follows by Mr. ‘Thurston, t 
accordjng to information supplied to him by “the Dewan of 
Pudukkétiai’’. % The valari (or vaiac thadz) is a short weapon, 
generally made of some hard-grained wood (Vadathala, eéc). It 
is also sumetimes made of iron. It 1s crescent-shaped, one end 
being heavier than the otber, and the outer edge is sharpened. 
Men trained in the use of the weapon hold it by the lighter end 
and then hur! it with great force against the object aimed at. It 
is said that there were experts in the art of throwing the valari, 
which could at one stroke despatch small game and even men. 
Nou such experts are now forthcoming in the State, though the 
instrument is said to be occasionally employed in hunting hares, 
junglefow], etc. Its days, however, must be counted as past. 
Tradition states that the instrument played a considerable part 
in the Poligar wars of the last century..... ...".. The boomerang 
nreasured abort 24 inches long along the outer curve, and the 
thord of the arc was about 18 inches. We know (see p. 110) that 
the weapon was used to injure and kiil men in the 14th and 
15th centuries. A peculiaritv of the boomerang is said to 
be that, ‘“ when thrown, a whirling motion is imparted to the 
weapon, which causes it to return to the place from which it was 
thrown”. 


So that the fighting men might not fritter away their 
energies in learning the use of too many weapons, it appears 
from the Inam Office Records that 1t was arranged that 
the men under esch Sardar were to be trained in weapons 
specially prescribed for them. Thus we find the sword and target 


* Mr. Irvine in his “ frmy of fhe Indian Mughals” (p. 90) says that, accord- 
ing to the Mughals, “the «word war better than the dagger. the spear 
better than the «word, and the bow and arrow better than the spear” 
and that the use of the bow persisted in Upper India throughout the 
18th century and was even used at Lucknow in the time of the Great 
Mutiny (1857). 

t See Atknographical Notes in Southern India, pp. 556-7. ww xm means 
‘a bent stick’. : 
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as the weapon of 130 men and matchiock as the weapon of 210 
men under Sardar Kamaswaniu Tévar, the boomerang and the 
vallayam (?) as the weapons of Andakkulam Pemya Manna Veéelar, 
the sword and target and the dagger and the matchlock as those 
of Porum Pallavarayar, etc. 


Oceasionally the Tondaiman’s men were taught the rules 
of discipline and other military regulations by the English 
military officers. We learn this from a letter of Col. Stuart to the 
Tondaiman (28th March, 1789), in which he requested that the 
Tondaiman would “direct his men to march s0 as to arrive on 
Tuesday at Tripatoor” and informed him that “he would have them 
well inculcated in the articles of war, after their arrival at the 
place aforesaid’’. After ail, these Sepoys must have made a 
poor show. The following remarks by Orme, the historian, on 
warfare in Southern India. apply as well to the Tondaiman’s 
country as to other parts of Southern India. 


“The rudeness of the military art in Indostan can scarcely 
be imagined but hy those who have seen il. The infantry 
consists in a multitude of peuple assembled together without 
regard to rank and file: some with swords and targets who can 
never stand the shock of a body of horse ; some bearing match- 
locks, which, in the best of order, can produce but a very uncertain 
tire : some armed with lances too long or too weak to be of any 
service, even if ranged with the utmost regularity of discipline 
sbiuieiatea Saar Armies more encumbered with the conveniences of life 
than with the preparations for war, form f[oose, straggling and 
disorderly camps, and make irregular dilatory marches. ‘he 
mutual inactivity becomes the generat security.............# 
General Neill therefore vety properly observest that “ the fate of 
a battle almost depended on the Europeans ” (with their discipline 
and inrproved weapons of war), and that “any affair in which 
only a half or a quarter of a company were engaged was consider- 
ed of as muck consequence as that of a division of an army in 
European warfare ”’. 


* See Robert Orme’s General Ideu of the Government and People of Indostan 
(1739), p. 417. 

¥ See General coe Historical Records of the Firet Madras European Keuyy 
ment, p. 
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Was the Tondaiman tributary to the Nawab? The next 
subject that we take up for consideration is the relation in which 
the Tondaiman stood to the Nawab. The question whether the 
Tondaiman was a tributary chief who owed allegiance to the 
Nawab, or whether he was an altogether independent ruler, is 
discussed at some length in a pamphlet that was published in 
1779.# After quoting the spirited letter from the Raja of 
Tanjore and the Tondaimaén against the English alliance with 
the Maravars, which will be found printed on p. 203, the author 
of the pamphlet remarks that the letter has very little the style 
of subordination, much less of subjection, that it is written in a 
high style of displeasure, that not a word, not a hint, on their 
part, of any sort of dependency or subjection is found in the letter, 
and that their connection with the Nawab is treated by them as 
an alliance which they tbreaten to withdraw from him in case 
of his continuing to assist their enemies. ‘The Nawab also, in 
forwarding the letter to the Madras Presicency, drops no hint of 
any sort of dependence to him of the Raj& of Tanjore and the 
Tondaiman, does not controvert their statement that their 
connection with him was one of alliance, calls the Tondaimdan 
and the Raja of Tanjore “ neighbours to the fort of Trichinopoly” 
and not dependents, and is very solicitous fo avoid their animosity 
as he must depend on the friendship of these for the supply of 
provisions in times of difficulty.’ So anxious was the Nawab to 
retain their friendship that he urged the desirability of an 
lunmediate answer, and, when an answer was returned, he ack- 
nowledged the compliance of the Governor as a favour conferred 
upon himself. After mentioning these facts, the writer of the 
pamphlet arrives at the conclusion that both of these—the Raja 
of Tanjore and the T'iondaimaén—were independent rulers, in no 
way subject to the Nawab. 


The humble style in which the Nawab wrote about these 
rulers was what the Nawab thought fit to adopt when he was in 
difficulties. When, however, through the help of the English, he 
found himself firmly established as the ruler of the Carnatic, he 
changed his tone and did not hesitate to call even the Rajas of 
Travancore and Mysore—in fact, all the kings and chieftains, 


#« An Inquiry into the Policy of ong Conquests for the Mahometans in 
India with the British Arms, 1779.’ 
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powerful and weak, who were found in any part of the once 
extensive kingdom of Vijayanagar—as his ‘‘ Zamindars”’ or 
“vassals”. So far as the ‘'ondaimdn was concerned. he had 
made himself practically independent of the Nayak Kings of 
Vrichinopoly about 1728 (see p. 157), and was acting in the first 
half of his reign for his own hand in the various wars in which 
he took part. 


The question of the dependence of the ‘Vondaimén on the 
Nawab was also considered by the Madras Presidency. In 1771, 
the Raja of Tanjore claimed Ramnad and Sivaganga as States 
tributary to him, whereupon the Nawab wrote to the Madras 
Presidency to state that it was “as plain as the sun” that 
Ramnad, Sivaganga and Pudukkottai were States that had long 
been dependent on Trichinopoly (. ¢.,0n the Nayak kings at 
first and afterwards on the Nawab). A Select Committee con- 
sisting of Josias Du Pré, Governor of Madras, Warren Hastings, 
Member of the Madras Council at the time and afterwards 
Governor-General of India, and Samuel Ardley, another Member 
of the Council of Fort St. George, was appointed to consider how 
far the three principalities mentioned above were subject to 
Tanjore or Trichinopoly. The Report of the Select Comnuittee, 
dated 3rd April, 1771, shows that the 'Tondaiman was independent 
of both. The following extracts from the Report bear on this 
point. 

“ With regard to Tondiman, who is generally talked of as 
being dependent on the Government of Trichinopoly, he has 
continually had some disputes and skirmishes with the Tanjore- 
ans, concerning the bounds of each other’s districts; which were 
settled or dropt by either, according to the opportunities and 
conveniences they met with : sometimes the Tanjoreans disturbed 
Tondiman’s country, who on his part did the same when he 
found a favourite opportunity. 


“Upon inquiry it appeared that neither Marawar (Ramnad) 
nor Nalcooty (Sivaganga) ever paid any regular or yearly tribute 
to the Government of Trichinopoly, which, according to the power 
and opportunity they met with, received sums of money from 
them by way of Nazirs or presents: with regard to Tondiman 
they did the same. 
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‘From the foregomg account, which, from the best infoxma- 
tion we have heen able to procure, we believe to be true, it appears 
that power is the only arbitrator of right, and that established 
usage or titles cannot exempt one State from a dependence on 
snother, when superior force prevails; neither can they enforce 
such dependence where power 1s wanting ”’. 


The Report was considered at a meeting of the President 
and Council of Fort St. George on 6th May, 1771, and the 
following Proceedings were passed :— 


“A sketch of the case of the Muarawar, Nalcooty and 
‘ondiman, entered on the Minutes of the select Committee, will 
show in the best manner we can trace how far these Polligars are 
dependent either on Trichinopoly or Tanjore; it appeurs that 
the unly right over these is power and that constitutionally they 
are independent of both”. * 


In spite of all that is written above, we must observe that 
the Tondaiman seems to have found out after the alliance of the 
powerful English Company with the Nawab that 11 was well for 
him to call himself a prince under the protection of the Nawab, 
and this seems to us to be the view that we should take. 


Character of Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. We 
have now to close our account of the very eventful rule of Vijaya 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. After an unprecedented career 
of almost incessant warfare for about forty years, he expired 
towards the close of the year, 1769. Themonth and the date of 
his death are not known./ If his predecessor, Raya Raghunatha 
Tondaimaén, was the founder of the State, Vijaya Raghunatha Raya 
was its consolidator. It was he that established Pudukkéttai as a 
State that counted as a power—almost equal to that of Tanjore. 
That he was able to accomplish this dificult work was due to the 
extraordinary shrewdness that he possessed. He perceived almost 


* See Roue’s Appendia (of papers relating to the affairs of Tanjore), 
No. XXII, pp. 682 and 682 (. 


Mr. Venkat Row has, in his Manual, without any justification given 1776 
A. D. ag the year of the death of this Tondayman. There are several 
Palace records giving Virhdhi year Tu month (January, 1776) as the 
date of the installation of his successor. Further, the rule of Vijaya 
eacietp natha Réya Tondaimin is explicitly stated to have been of 39 years’ 

uration. ‘ 
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instinctively that the showy French people could never hold 
their own before the solid Englishmen and served the English 
eheerfaily and zealously, without caring even for his private 
interests (see p. 197). ‘ihe result was that he enjoyed the 
highest regard of all the Company’s officers from the Governor 
downwards. We can quote any number of letters in support 
of this statement. It will be enough however if we transcribe 
a portion of a letter of appreciation of the 'ondaiman’s services 
written by Col. Lawrence, the distinguished General, for whose 
glorious services in India, a statue, dressed in a Roman habit, was 
erected (in his Jife-time) by the Company in the India-house 
in 1764, and “in memory of whose uncommon services for Disci- 
pline Established, Fortresses Protected, Settlements Extended, 
etc..* @ monument was put up by his grateful masters’. Before 
his departure for Kurope in April, 1759, Col. Lawrence wrote 
to the ‘l'ondaiman to say that * he would lay before His Majesty 
and the Court of Directors all the pains and trouble that the 
Tondaiman had taken for the Mnglish and the assistance which 
he had afforded, to which they owed their victory”, that *‘he 
would not forget at all the friendship that the Tondaiman 
sincerely and manifestly avowed to him in every point’ and 
that, ‘though he might appear to be gone to a distant conntry, 
the assistances and benevolences which his friend (the ‘l‘ondai- 
man) had bestowed would always appear uppermost in his 
recollection”. After his return from England, we find the 
General presenting the ‘’ondaiman with two gond pictures, which 
may be taken to indicate his sincere regard and affection for the 
‘Tondaiman. 


The Tondaiméan’s private character was also very attractive. 
He was a very devout ruler, who passed much of his available 
time in contemplation, especially after his spiritual initiation by 
his Guru Saddésiva Brahmam. Holding as he did the view that 


* “On the top of the monument is the bust, expressive of his brave counten- 
ance. The (ienius of the Company is pointing to it and Fame is pro- 
claiming hia noble exploits, holding im her hand a shield on which the 
inscription is placed. Ona tablet is represented a large city besieged and 
beneath is the word Trichinopoly, the foundation of his glory and that of 
the safety of India”. See p. 4/7 of Col. J. Biddnulph’s Life of Major- 
General Stringer Lawrence, Vol. I. 
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‘“‘the world is a dream ” (see p. 181), he could not have been other- 
wise than just and equitable in his dealings with his people and 
others. Heseems to have been particularly attached to his son, 
for whom he requestéd special treatment from the English more 
than once. 

In spite of his contemplative nature, the Tondaimadn seems 
to have paid great attention to the internal affairs of the State 
and improved the resources of the country. We infer this from 
the large sums of monev that he was able to lend to the ruler of 
Sivaganga, after setting apart separate funds for the maintenance 
of the charities instituted by him. 


We may conclude the sketch of the character of this ruler 
with the observation that the existence of Pudukkéttai as a 
State is due to this ruler (see p. 209), and that, if he did not 
possess the shrewd insight that he displayed, Pndukkéttai would 
not now enjoy the proud distinction of being the only Native 
State in the Tamil land. 


Raya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
(1769—1789). 


Raya Raghundtha Tondaiman was born in 1738 and was 
31 years of age when he was installed as the ruler of Puduk- 
kottail. ‘“‘He had eleven wives, one of whom gave birth toa 
daughter. He hadnoson. Hisministers were Muthukkumaru 
Pillai and Venkappier, otherwise called Venkat Row ’’.« 


He inherited from his father his attachment to the English 
and the Nawab, and we therefore find him engaged in the wars 
which these found it necessary to wage. 


We have nothing of importance to record in connection with 
the first year of his rule. 


Invasion of Ramnad by the Tanjore Raja. In January, 
1771, the Raja of Tanjore fitted out an army and despatched it 
against Ramnad, to recover from the ruler of that country 
certain tracts which the Raéj& said had been taken by his 
General from him. He obtained the help of the Dutch at 
Negapatam by promising to cede to them two seaports (Tondi 
and Kilkarai, where they had a factory) in the Ramnad country. 


* From Mr. Venkat Row’s Manual of Pudukkotiai. 
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It was believed that he had designs also against the Tondaiman’s 
countty, but, for the time being, the ‘'ondaimaén was requested 
not to help the Maravars. The Sétupati was then a minor, and 
the Rani, who was the Regent, made every preparation for 
resisting the Réja.: ‘The Nawab was informed by the Ramnad 
Dalavai (General and Minister) of the designs of the Raja and 
requested to send a force to oppose him. The Tondaiman also 
wrote to the Nawab (February, 1771) that the Raja himself had 
started against Ramnad, that he was plundering the whole of 
the Maravar’s country, that it was not in the power of the 
Ramnad Dalavai to cope with’the Raja, and that, if the Nawab 
should not send a force to help Ramnad, the Sétupati would lose 
his country. 


The Nawab reported to the Madras Presidency that the 
Marava rulers of Ramnad and Sivaganga were dependent on and 
tributary to the Nawab, as the successor of the Nayak Rajds of 
Trichinopoly, that they were bound to help the Sarkar in times of 
war or danger, and that on the other hand he was bound as 
their superior to protect and defend them against every power 
invading their rights or disturbing their tranquillity, that the 
Raj&é of Tanjore, renewing an ancient dispute regarding the 
boundaries« and under other pretences, had taken up arms against 
the rulers of Ramnad and Sivaganga, that the Rdj& of Tanjore 
was himeelf a tributary of the Nawab, and that the Raj& should 
be called to account for committing hostilities against the 
Maravars. The Governor agreed (20th February, 1771) with the 
Nawab that the conduct of the Raj& in commencing hostilities 
without the knowledge of his superior, the Nawab, was unjuati- 
fiable, promised to support the Nawab and vindicate his honour, 
but informed him that, unless he undertook to defray the charges, 
he would not think of engaging in any attempt which could be 
avoided. The Nawab, who did not really care to protect the 


* We do not know Mr. Nelson’s authority for his statement that “in 1770 the 
Raja of Tanjore was defeated most decisively by Thamotheram Pillai, 
Ramnad General”. (See Afadura Country, Part ITI, p. 294). So far as 
we know, there was no war between Ramnad and Tanjore in 1770. 
Mr. Nelson was probably thinking of the war in 1763, when Damédaram 
ve seized all the country which Manéji had annexed to Tanjore in 
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Maravars, was unwilling to bear the expenses of the war. He 
merely wanted a pretext for conquering Tanjore, a fact borne out 
by his suggestion tu the Guvernor (12th February, 1771) that the 
English should merely put on an appearance of hostility, that 
they should disband nome of their Sepoys 60 that they might be 
enlisted by the Muravars to be employed against Tanjore, and 
that he would inuetigate the ‘Tondaiman and others to unite 
against Tanjore, efc.e Nothing however was actually done. 


Meanwhile Ramnad was being pressed. The Dalayai wrote 
to the Nawab that help was urgently meeded and that the 
Tondaiman, to whom he had applied for help, had not sent any. 
About this time 300 horse of the 'Tanjoreans went to the Tondai- 
man’s country which they plundered, and the Tondaimdan’s peons 
in return plundered (February, 1771) three or four villages 
helonging to 'T'anjore. ‘The Tondaiman further sent a force of 
2000 peons to the assistance of the Sétupati “ under the command 
of Ramaswann” Rangiar (?), with instructions, however, that 
they were to remain within Pudukkottai State limits until he 
received orders from the Nawab to help Ramnad. He had not 
forgotten the affair of Kilandai and he now requested tue Nawab 
to permit him to recover that country from Tanjore. The Raja 
of ‘lanjore, against whom the Maravars by themselves were 
powezless, went on capturing one fort after another, and we find 
the Tondaiman writing repeatedly to 'Trichinopoly that not a 
moment should be lost in despatching a force. No help was 
however sent by the Nawab, and the Raja therefore found it easy 
to reach Ramnad and besiege the fort. ‘Terms of peace were 
proposed by the Rani, which were accepted by the Raja of Tanjore. 
The Rajd, according to the treaty. was to remain in possession of 
the tracts conqnered by him and to receive one Jakh of Rupees 
in apecie and thirty thonsand Rupees jn jewels, two large 
elephants and two pieces of cannon, efc, “ Haying thus settled 
the Ramnad affair’, the Raja of Tanjore next turned his atten- 
tion to Sivaganga, requiring from its ruler the restoration of some 
elephants, efc. The Sivaganga ruler was instructed by the Nawab 
‘not to follaw the example of Ramnad, but to stand firm and 
steady, and thus show his fidelity to o the Circar”’. The Raja soon 
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* See Rous’s Appendia, No, XXII, pp. 651-2, 
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afterwards returned to his capital, which hé found was to be 
attacked by the Nawab. 


In May 1771, the Governor wrote to the Nawab to communi- 
cate to him the complaint of Haidar Ali Khan that a palayakar, 
Swami Nayak of Ramgiri, was committing depredations in his 
territory. “A British force was ready to act against the pdlaya- 
kar and the ‘l'ondaiman was asked by the Nawab (June, L771) to 
send ‘* with all possible expedition “ a force against Swami Nayak. 
The palayakar was reduced tu obedience for the tinre being. 


The Nawah’s policy. We have neat to deal with two wars 
against ‘l'anjore and a war against the Maravars, in all of which 
the ‘Tondaiman’s forces took a very active part. ‘The object of 
the Nawab in making these wars has been stated to be his ambi- 
tion to become the direct ruler of the fertile province of Tanjore 
and the extensive dominions of the Maravars. Jt has been 
remarked that “the train of the Nawab's policy and the method 
in which he linked war into war and conquest into conquest are 
extremely curious. He first incited the Maravars (by promising 
them help) to hostilities against the King of Tanjore; then he 
made war against the king of Tanjvre for his hostilitics against 
the Maravars; he undertook a third war—against the Maravars 
—for not assisting him against lanjore ; and a fourth, war against 
Tanjore—for not assisting him agaimst the Muravars”” « 


The Nawab’s first war with Tanjore. The Tondaiman’s 
services to the Nawab. ‘The reasons assigned for the first war 
with Tanjote (in 1771) were that the Raja did not send his forces to 
help the Nawab in the war with Haidar Ali (see p 233), but 
allied himself with Haidar, that the Raja, a tributary.ptifice, 
without his permission, attacked Rammad and--Stvaganga which 
were under the Nawab’'s protection, and that the payment of the 
tribute had been delayed beyond the usual time. The Rajé'was 
also said to be intriguing with the Marattas. ‘The Nawab desired 
that for his failure to send any help against Haidar the Raja 
should pay 25 lakhs of Rupees, and that along with this amount, 
the annual tribute should also be paid. The Rajé and the Nawab 


See p. 96 of “An Inquiry into the Polity of Muking Concuests Fur the 
Muhometans in india by the Dritish Arms, 1779”, 
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could not come to an agreement,» and the English, who thought 
it “most unreasonable that the Rajah should possess the finest part 
of the country and yet pay nothing for its defence ’’, determined 
to support the Nawab. Thereupon Umdat-ul-umara, the Nawab’s 
som, and General Joseph Smith marched against Tanjore from 
Trichinopoly in September, 1771. The Tondaimaén, who was 
applied to for help, sent, according to the Inam Office Records, 
under “the Sardars Bapu Row and Ramaswami Servaikar, 200 
horse and 4000 infantry”’. Umdat-ul-umara wrote to the Nawab 
(22nd September) to say that the Tondaiman, when he heard that 
his men were to receive batta (as usual), was pleased and that he 
had agreed to send to the camp a large supply of provisions also. 
The Tondaiman was requested to send 20,000 bundles of hay also 
to Vallam for the use of the army. The armiy arrived at Vallam, 
five miles from ‘l'anjore, and captured the place. Tanjore was next 
attacked and was bravely defended, Col. Joseph Smith remark- 
ing that “whoever had the direction of these works and 
defending them was neither deficient in knowledge nor activity” .t 
On the 27th of October preparations were made for an assault, 
when the Raéj& agreei to surrender on terms that had been 
arranged between hiw and Umdat-ul-umara, the Nawab’s 
representative in camp. The Rajé undertook to place Vallam and 
Koviladi in the hands of the Nawab, to restore whatever tands, 
money and effects he had taken from the Maravars, to be in 
friendship with the friends and in enmity with the enemies of 
the Nawab, and to pay a large sum of money (about 48 lakhs of 
Rupees) as arrears of tribute, expenses of the expedition, and 
Nazar (present) to Umdat-ul-umara. 


we Tondaiman helps the Nawab i#*eonquering Ramnad 
and Sivaganga. The Nawab’s next object was the subjugation of 
Rumnad and Sivaganga. His son, Umdat-ul-umara, wrote to him on 
the day next to that of the surrender of the Raja of Tanjore that the 
Ramnad and Sivaganga people were “ insolent beyond description’’, 





* The Raja explained that batta was not being paid to his men as was done 
to the men sent by the Tondaiman. that to save his country and his people 
he had to pay Haidar Ali. from whom he should have been protected by 
the Nawab, a large sum of moriey, efc.. and requested that an abatement 
might be made in the sum required to be paid. He was merely informed 
in reply that “he who had found so much to pay to an enemy ought to 
pay # great deal more to a friend ”. 

t Major Vibert’. Milijery History of the Mudres Engimeere, Vol. 1, p. 1165. 
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that they neither themselves came to the army nor sent any 
provisions, that they had designs of taking from the Raj& of 
Tanjore “ their own country’, and that, if the Nawab proposed 
to take Ramnad and Sivaganga, a finer army could not be collect- 
ed than the army that he then had with him. The Nawab wrote 
(Mareb, 1772) to Madras representing that the Dutch had been 
permitted without his permission tooccupy seaports in the Ramnad 
country, to raise fortifications there, and store war materials, 
that the Generals of Ramnad and Sivaganga were assembling 
forces and thatan English army should be sent against these 
countries for their subjugation. Some other charges also were 
brought against them, viz., that they were not paying their 
pesheush, that they held in possession some Sarkar districts, 
and were harbouring in their woods the notorious thieves of the 
Madura and Tinnevelly countries. As requested hy the Nawab, 
the English determined to send a force against Kamnad and 
Sivaganga. General Smith asseinbled his forces in March, 1772, 
near Trichinopoly, and accompanied by the Nawab’s son, Umdat- 
ul-umara and with “an army sent by the Tondaiman of 200 horse 
and 5000 infantry under the Sardars Saddsivardyar, Anndvayyan, 
Annayyan and Adinérayanayyan’’ entered the Ramnad terri- 
tory in May “before the men of Ramnad knew that there 
was any complaint against them”. ‘lhe fort of Ramnad was 
stormed and captured in a few days, and the country reduced. 
The Sétupati, who was a boy nine years old, with his mother and 
sister, was removed by the Nawab to Trichinopoly and kept under 
survetllance. 


The force then marched agamst the Sivaganga country 
and. encamped before the barrier which led to Kalaiyarkdil, 
‘the ruler’s stronghold, into which the ruler had thrown 
himself on the advice of two of his favourites, Periya (or Vellaya) 
Marudu and Chinna Marudu. The Nawab wrote to the Tondaiman 
to say that “it was really astonishing that the Tondaiman did 
not take any steps to punish the offender” (of Sivaganga), that 
‘it was the wish of the Tondaiman’s father to capture the fort of 
Sivaganga ”’, that such an opportunity had offered itself then 
and tit fhe Tondaiman should send a sufficient force to co-operate 
with his som. The Tondaimén was also desired to send 5,000 
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sickles to clear the forests. In accordance with these instructions, 
another force “of 300 horse and 5000 infantry were sent by 
the ‘'ondaiman under a “Sardar of the name of Krishna ”’. 
Lientenant Col. Bonjour, making a detour, fell upon the enensy’s 
rear and easily entered the unguarded gates of the fortress. The 
veiemy were immediately dispersed with sévere loss, the ruler of 
‘ivagatiga himself was killed, and the country subdued. ‘he 
widow of the ruler with the two Marudus escaped.” ‘The Tondai- 
mah was informed that the party with 2000 men were in Puchi 
Nayak’s countrv, that “ Puchi Nayak himself had not men enough 
to oppose them ”’ and that ‘ the ''ondaiman should therefore send 
a sufficient furce of two or three thousand Sepovys under one or two 
intelligent Sardars ”. ‘The Muarudus with the Queen had, in the 
meanwhile, fled to Dindigal. where they placed themselves under 
the protection of Haidar Alt. Both Ramnad and Siveyanga thus 
fell under the direct mmanayement of the Nawab and wore handed 
ove: to a Renter. 


The Nawab’s second war with Tanjore. The Tondaiman’s 
services. The Tanjore Raja deposed. The Nawab next thought 
of annexing Tanjore tu his dominion and brought forward a series 
of charges against the Raja. 

1. That he had endeavoured tc bring the VMarattas of Poona 
intu the Carnatic for helping him against the Nawab. 

2. That the Raja of ‘Tanjore refused to give him any help 
in his wars with Ramnad and Sivaganga, but that he helped the 
people of these countries ‘‘ with men, money, powder and shot’’ 
and so hindered the pacification of the two countries. 


3. That he had tuken the runaway palayakars of Udayar- 
palayam and Ariyalur (see p. 231) under his protegtion, giving 
then the district of Kunbhakunam for a residence. 

4. That he had, under the plea of borrowing money, mort- 
gaged some districts of the Tanjore country to the Dutch and 
the Danes. 


5. That he refused to pay the money as agreed upon by 
the treaty of 1771, ten lakhs still remaining due. 


All these charges could not be sabstantiated amd the real 
cbject of the Nawab, who “bed all along looked to Tanjore as an 
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el Dorado”, was to secure possession of the long-coveted fertile 
province of Tanjore that was under the rule of a Raji, whom the 
Nawab called “his Zamindar or tenant-at-will”.* He made a 
complaint ayainst the Raéj& to the Governor (June 18th, 1773) 
mentioning chiefly the points noted above, and requested that, if 
an Engiish army should be sent for the reduction of Tanjore, he 
would of his own accord pay to the English ten lakhs of pagodas 
as a present. “The Presidency viewed the question entirely as 
one involving the safety of the Karnatak and the interests of the 
Company. Humiliated and reduced to entire subjection to the 
-Nawab, and able no !onger to look to them for support, the Raja, 
they thought, would naturally court the intervention and aid of 
other powers, European as well as native, in order to throw off 
his yoke, and was, in the peculiar position in which he was placed, 
a source of danger to their government, ‘They accordingly, after 
much discussion, came to the resolution that ‘Tanjore should 
be reduced’. A force was accordingly assembled in July, 1773, 
at Trichinopoly for the subjugation of the country, and General 
Smith again commanded. Application was once again made 
to the Tondaimin for help, the Tondainan being informed by 
the Nawab that “the Raja of Tanjore still entertained the mania 
of invading his country ”’, that ‘‘a large army had been sent to 
punish the Raja for his madness’ and that he should send a 
sufficient force and provisions. Accordingly “a force consisting 
of 400 horse and 7,000 foot was despatched under Rajagépala 
Tondaiman, the uncle of the ruler, and Saddsivardyar to join 
(the Nawab’s son) Madar-nl-Mulk, the Muhammadan General ”’. 
The army encamped near the fort of Tanjore on the 6th of 
August, and “ though there were 20,000 men within the fort, 
ready to defend it to the utmost”, the place was taken on the 
17th of September without loss, the assanit having been made 
unexpectedly about noun. The Rajd and his family, Mandji the 
General and a great many people of consequence, were taken 
prisoners, and articles were seized, including the jewels of the 
R&nis, amounting in valne, according to the Raja, to “ one crore, 
* Mr. J. Wallace, Collector of Trichinopoly, writing on May, 30th, 1802, to 

the Board, observed that the expulsion even of the U day irpalay am and 

Arviyshir pilayakars in lide might “be ascribed more to the ambitious 


spirit of the Mahommedan Government” than to the causes assigned 
ostensibly by the Nawab. 
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five lacks and ten thonsand pagodas’”.* The Rajé was deposed, 
and the fort and the country of Tanjore were made over to the 
Nawab. 


A portion of the Pattukkottai Taluk assigned to the Tondai- 
man. Sovun after the occupation of the Tanjore country by the 
Nawab, the Nawab, finding himself unable to pay the batta due 
to the men of the Tondaimain from 1770, assigned to him a tract 
of land in the Pattukkéttai Taluk of the Tanjore District, 
containing 142 villages and two chonkies or customs-houses, and 
estiinated to yield an annual income of about 53,000 chakhrams. 
The conditions relating to the grant were that the Tiondaiman 
should pay the expenses of the forces sent by him from 1770 to 
1773, that he should be ever ready without requiring pay or 
allowances to send to any place as many fovot-soldiers as might 
be required, that he should post proper guards in the Taluks and 
contonments of Tanjore and Trichinopoly to prevent the deprada- 
tions of thieves and to guard the forts and people of Trichinopoly 
and T’anjore whenever they were attacked by enemies, and that 
he should return the tract whenever required to do so. The 
tract was handed over to the Raja of Tanjore in 1776, when 
Tuljaji was restored to his throne, as will be mentioned hereafter. 
It appears that, as stated by the Raja of Tanjore, “in spite of 
the great friendship the Nabob had for the Tondaman” he did 
not permit him the enjoyment of the tract of Kildnilai. 


The Tondaiman sends a force to help the Nawab against the 
Dutch. The Dutch at Negapatam having taken possession of 
Nagar, near Negapatam, another seaport and a small tract of 
Innd, on payment of about 16 lakhs of Rupees to the R&jé of 
Tanjore for the liquidation of the debts the Raja had incurred to 
meet the expenses of the last two wars, the Nawab protested 
against this to the Governor, pointing out that the Raj& had 
no right to sell or mortgage any portion of his dominion without 
the consent of his master, the Nawab, and requested the English 
to help him with a force for the capture of Nagur. The Presidency 
were at first unwilling to give the required assistance, as it 
might be deemed a violation of treaties between the English and 
the Dutch. But it was ultimately decided that the required help 


* Letter No. 20 for 1778, Military Country Correspondence. 
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might be given, that the Nawab’s troops were to be pleced in 
front and that those of the Company were to be behind “ to assist in 
case of necessity and so as not to seem to have acted against the 
Dutch”. The Tondaiman was again applied to for help, and, as 
the affair was not considered so important as that of the war with 
Tanjore, a force, according tothe Inam Settlement Records, of 
“©2090 horse and 4000 foot were sent under the Sardars Saddsiva- 
raéyar, Annavayyan and Adinéraéyanayyan to help Madar-ul-Mulk 
against sa.ecrésree or the Hollanders or the Dutch”. The 
Dutch however were unwilling to engage in hostilities and 
relinqaished the seaports and the territory (November, 1773) on 
the Nawab repaying to them the money that had been paid by 
them to the Rajd of Tanjore. 


Tuljaji reinstated as Raja of Tanjore. \Ve may mention that 
in 1775 there was a quarrel between the Nawab and the English 
Presidency. The Presidency told the Nawab that too much 
power should not be put into the hands of any one subject, and 
that it was not desirable that Umdat-ul-umara who “had the 
command of numerous forces and the management of the District 
of Trichinopoly ” should alsé be given the charge of the fort or 
garrison of Tanjore or of the collectiou of the revenue of the 
kingdom. The Nawab, on having this letter, wrote to the Presi- 
dency, expressing his astonishment and surprise at their boldness 
in interfermg with what he called his private concerns. Mean- 
while the Court of Directors in England were going through the 
papers relating to Tanjore and the two Marava countries. They 
sighified their displeasure with the conduct of the Presidency in 
cormectioh with the wars against these, “ were shocked to find their 
troops employed on such frivolous pretences against Ramnad and 
Sivageanya” and ordered the immeédiate restotation of the Raj to 
Tanjore and “the stationing of a garrison at Tanjore for an 
annual payment of four lakhs of pagodas for the purpose of 
ensuring the reguldr payment of the Nawab’s dues”. The Naja 
was further “restrained by express terms from forming any 
g|liance with foreign powers, except with the concurrence of the 
English rulets, and from rendering any assistance directly or 
indirectly to their enemies”. Lord Pigot, who was sent out as 
Governor in supersession of Mr. Wynech, went in person to 
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Tanjore and formally installed in April, 1796, as the Raph of 
Tanjore, Juljaji, deposed in 1773. The Nawab of course was 
thoroughly disgusted with these proceedings, but no heed was 
paid to any of his complamta. 


Disputes between the Tanjore Raja and the Tondaiman. 
We shall now turn back to the l'ondaiman. For about six years 
from 1774 to 1779, his territory enjoyed some tranquillity, as 
there were no wars for which help was required, and the only 
hostile operations in which the Tondaiman was engaged in these 
years were those connected with the old disputes regarding the 
Kilanilai tract. There were repetitions of these diqnutes between 
the Raja of Tanjore and the Tondaiman.in 1776, 1777 and 1778. 
In May, 1776, the Raja of Tanjore complained to the Governor 
that the Tondaimén was committing putrages and making daily 
encroachments on his country, mentioned that ne differance sub- 
sisted between him and the Tondainan, and that he had reasons 
to think that the Tondaimén did not commit the outrages “ of 
his own accord ’’,« and requested that as “he was a tree planted 
by the English”, the necessary projection might be given to him. 
The Raéj& waa informed in reply thaé the Governor would advise 
the Tondaindn to stop such behaviour in fnture. 


When the matter was communicated to the Tondaiman, he 
represented to the Nawab (Septerrber, 1776) that Tuljaji, who 
was enjoying the favonr ot Litrd ligot, had became filled with 
ambition and pride, that the Tanjore people came into his 
country, blew their horns and tied daruns (or temporary arches of 
flowers and leaves) to shew that the land belonged to them, and 
that his people thereupon broke down their.foruns pr festeons and 
took ‘back the villages which the, Nawah had.engruated to his care 
when he was in possession of the Tanjore country, and requested 
that “ without showing any partiality,to.either party the matter 
might be decided”. It appears,that the digputes-batween the 
Tanjore Rija and the Tondaiman were in conneotion with the 
attempts of the Rajé to take back the yillages of Tanjore, which 
the Tondaimén had received from the Nawab (gee p. 256). 








* See letter from the Raj& of Tanjore dated 25th January, 1778, where the 
Naavab 1s said to have imatignted the Toudaimdn ene ners 
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‘  Amother vepreeentation was made by the Tondaimda’s. Vakil 
tothe Nawab and by him to the Governor that the people of 
Tanjore entered the villages of Monnatoor (probably Minattir) 
and Tiasir’and began to cut down the trees in a wood situated on 
the borders ef his country, that the ‘t'ondaimén’s people, who 
protested against the measure, were carried off into the 'Talak of 
Arantangi, that these were reléased and brought back: with: yreat 
difficulty, that the conduct of the ‘Tanjoreuns was intolerable, 
and that “by the favour of God and the Nabob’s protection, he 
could inflict punishment on them, but would not take that liberty 
without the Nabob’s permission”. Qn receiving this report, the 
Governor informed the Raj& of Tanjore (November, 1776) that 
frequent complaints were being received that his people were 
causing disturbances in the T'onduiman’s country, that he should 
Inquire into the matter and give no room for such complaints in 
future, and that every precaution would be taken by the Nawab 
and the Tondaiman against the creation of any troubles in his 
country (December, 1776). The disturbances continued in 1777, 
and we find the Nawab writing to the Governor in February, 
1777, that the Governor's representation to the Raja of Tanjore 
had had no effect. The Raja of ''anjore informed the Governor 
(December, 1777) that the Tondaiman’s people were again disturb- 
ing the ryots in his country and plundering the villages, and 
requested the Governor (January, 1778) to order the Command- 
ant at Tanjore, for the prevention of any further molestation, 
to seize and punish the Tondaiman's people who made incursions 
into his country to plunder and distress the inhabitants. A letter 
was accordingly sent (26th January, 1778) to Lt. Col. Horne at 
Tanjore desiring him to protect the inhabitants of Tanjore from 
the Toncaiman’s people, and the necessary-steps were taken by 
the officer. There the matter rested for some time. 


Relations between the Nawab and the Country Chiefs; We 
may mention that about this time the Nawab protested once again 
(24th February and 20th March, 1778) against the Company’s 
corresponding directly with his subjects, the tvibutary chiofs, 
and especially with his subject, the Raji of Tanjore, enclosing 
eopies of articles of agreement, whescin the Madvas Presidency 
had pledged itself no ta correspond with the Country Powere 
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without the Nawab’s knowledge. The Nawab was informed in 
reply (8th March and 15th April) that the Company reserved to 
themselves the privilege of writing to different States and 
intended to continue to exercise their right of corresponding with 
the Raja of Tanjore and others. We do not find therefare from 
1780 that absence of correspondence between the Tondaiman and 
the Company’s Officers, to which we referred on page 236. 


Haidar Ali’s Second Invasion of the Carnatie. With the year 
1780, began a period which the Tondaiman must have found 
very exciting. Haidar had found the English a great obstacle 
to his making himself the master of the whole of Southern India, 
and soon after war was declared in 1779 between the English 
and the French in Kurope, Haidar, “ out of his sworn hatred to 
the English Company,” declared in favour of the French. The 
English moreover captured in 1779 Mahe, a French port on the 
Malabar Coast, through which Haidar had been getting down his 
European stores of war and French reinforcements, and this 
further exasperated him against the English. He formed in 1780, 
for the avowed purpose of driving the English out of India, a 
‘‘Grand Confederacy ” with the Marattas, who were then at war 
with them ; according to which, the Marattas were to act against 
Bombay and Calcutta and Haidar was to expel the English from 
Madras. 


r 


In July, 1780, while the English had taken no steps to meet 
the emergency, Haidar descended “like a thunderbolt ”’ into the 
Carnatic, devastated the country on all sides, and in less than 
a fortnight captured a chain of fortresses that secured his convoys 
from Mysore. 


Among the faithless, the Tondaiman alone faithful to the 
Nawab and the English. According to the information supplied 
by the Tondaimén to the ‘lanjore General, Haidar’s forces 
marched into Madura in July and burnt eleven villages in the 
country, Haidar, who had had under his‘ protection the Zamin- 
dars of Udayarpdlayam and Ariyalir as also the Rani of Siva- 
ganga (see pp. 231 and 254), sent these back with small forces 
to their palayams to create disturbances in those tracts. Their 
people, who had no relish for the administration of the 
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paleyems by “the Renters” of the Nawab,» readily rose against 
him. ‘The people of Ramnad also threw off their allegiance to the 
Nawab, demanding the restoration of their Sétupati, kept in con- 
finement at Trichinopoly (see p. 253). The turbulent Tinnevelly 
palayakaérs, who were waiting for an opportunity to rise against 
the Nawab, were also in revolt. Sivagiri palayakdr invited 
Haidar to send troops into the Tinnevelly country, and the 
Nawab’s Renter of Madura and Tinnevelly was himself believed 
to be secretly on Haidar’s side, ‘‘ being a near relative of the 
‘Colt Raja’ who had been appointed by Haidar Raja of Madura 
and Tinnevelly’’.t Haidar wrote to the padlayakar ot Nattam 
(October, 1780)—and probably to many others—that his object 
was to drive out the Nawab and place the country under Hindu 
Kings. The result was that almost every chief in the south was 
up in arms against the Nawab and the English. Swartz, the 
eminent and respected Protestant Missionary at ‘Tanjore, summed 
up the situation in a letter which he wrote to one of his 
friends on the 19th of December, 1780. He said that ‘it seemed 
as if all the country people wished for a change”, that 
‘ Worriarpalliam, Maravar, Tinnevelly country, Madura were 
all up in arms”, and that “the Colleries (of Nattam., etc.) were 
encouraged by Haidar’’, and added “Our place (you understand 
me) is suspected”’,¢ meaning that the Raj& of Tanjore was 
supposed to be intriguing with the Mysore King. In these 
circumstances the Tondaimén alone remained as steady and loyal 
to the English and the Nawab as ever. 


For a long time the Mysoreans, finding that the Tondaimans 
were inflexible in their attachment to the English and were thus a 
great obstacle to their conquest of Southern India, had been mak- 
ing attempts to win over the Tondaimans to their side. When a 


* As an example of the exactions of Renters, we may mention that in 
1774-5, the year of the Nawah’s sole management of the Tanjore country, 
‘the revenue exacted by his officers and axsignees amounted to no less 
than 52 lakhs of Chakkrams or about 81 lakhs of Rupees—a sum not 
yet (in 1883) reached with all the development of the natural resources 
of the country under the influence of peace and improved administration 
in the course of more than three-quarters of a century of British rule”. 
See p. 810 of the Tanjore Manual. 


+ Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnerelly, p. 141. 
$ See Memoirs of Christian Frederick Swartz by Dr. Hugh Peterson. 
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letter from Tipw requesting the Tondaiman’s friendship (written: 
probably during the war in 1769) was sent over to Mudras for 
the information of the Governor, the Tondaiman was. congratu- 
lated on his prudence by Lord Piget, Gevernor, who informed 
him (April, 20, 1776) that ‘‘ he had afforded fresh proofs of his old! 
loyalty and devotion to the Company by his foresight in not 
aucepting the offers of and not acting accerding to the persuasion 
of Tipu,# the son of theiv enemy”. The Tondaiman was now 
pained to see that almost every body was up in arms against the 
Enylish, felt that he should prevail upon such of them as would 
hsten to him to remain true to the Company, and wrote to 
the Governor to say that the time had come when his influence 
and loyulty to the English could be well tested. He was informed 
by the Governor, Charles Smith, (Hegera 1194 or 1780 A. D.) 
that “his exertions with reference to the other Poligars of his 
parts had his approval’, that “his statement to the effect that his 
influence and well-wishing should be tested at such a time of 
disturbance was impressed on his mind’’, that “after punishing 
the enemies and securing peace to the cuantry, the good results 
of his well-wishing would be shown to him” and that ‘‘ he should 
write about the undertakings in the country’. The situation 
at this time was nearly as desperate as the condition of affairs 
during the siege of ‘l’richinopoly (1751-4), when the fort seemed 
to be “ at its last gasp’’, f and it is therefore that we find Col. 
Malleson, the well-known writer of many valuable works on 
Indian History, writing with reference to the services dune by 
the 'Tondaimans tor the English, that “the Tondaimans, the 
oldest and truest allies of the British m Southern India, mast 
materially aided them in their contest for supremacy with the 
French, especially in the stirring events in the neighbourhood of 
Trichinapali and subsequently in the wars against the Mahomedan 
dynasty of Mysore”’.} 


* It is very curious to find Captain Nethersole translating the last portion 
of the passage quoted above of Lord Pigot's Persian letter as “the 
conquered enemy, Napoleon”. The French Revolution itself was to 
begin only 13 years after the despatch of this letter to the Tondsriman. 

+ See Col. Malleson’s Lord Clive, pp. 100-1. 


t See Pudukkéttut in Col. Malleson’s Historical Sketches of the Native States 
Of Lundia. , 


ww 
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We shall now tarn to the war. At Ramnad the Nawab’s 
officer commanding the fort was besieged by the Maravars and the 
Kallars, and the officer reported that he could not hold the place 
for:more than twenty days. Col. Nixon wrote to Madras from 
Lrichinopoly (February, 1781) that the ‘I'cndaiman had expressed 
to him: his intention of marching to Ramnad for the relief of the 
officer. ‘he Nawab was alarmed when he heard of the disturb- 
ance at Ramnad and thought it prudent to release the Sétupati, 
Mutturdmalinga, and to send him back to Rammnad. ‘The 
arrangement had the desired effect, and the Ramnad country after 
a time became tranquil. About this time, finding that the people 
of Sivaganga flocked to the standard of the Ram on her return 
from Dindigal, the Nawab thought it best to admit her claim 
also. 


Haidar Ali in the Tanjore country. In May, 1781, Haidar 
crossed the Coleroon and was within ten miles of Tanjore. He 
overran all parts of the country, and on the 23rd Jaly the whole 
of the Tanjore Kingdom was in Haidar’s hands with the excep- 
tion of the fort of Tanjore. He placed garrisons in most of the 
forts and defensible pagodas, and “instigated the poligars of the 
neighbourhood to rise in rebellion ”’. 


Haidar Ali prevented from entering the Tondaiman’s 
country. Hazdar’s forces entered the Tondaimin’s country near 
Athanakk6éttai (see the Gazetteer), but were decisively defeated in 
the Séttuppalai and Athanakkottai tracts by Sardér Manna Vélar. 
When the news of this victory of the Tondaiman reached Sir 
Eyre Coote, the Commander-in-Chief, he wrote to the ‘l’ondaiman 
that “the happy information of his success which be had been 
able to collect from all quarters was that the Tondiman had 
bravely and gallantly routed and punished the enenry that infested 
his country and that he had made some hundreds of the enemy’s 
horsesoldiers his captives”, that ‘‘he was gratified beyond measure 
to hear of the success’’, that “if the ‘fondiman had given him 
particulars of the action, it would have given him greater 
pleasure”’ an@ that “he was fally persuaded that the Tondiman 
could achieve more glorious actions”, When the Tondaimadn 





* See Lt. Jackson's Historical Recorde of the XLENh Madras Infantry. 
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communicated the details shortly afterwards to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Eyre Coote wrote to say (May, 1781) that “he was 
very much satisfied to learn the particulars directly from the 
Tondiman”. The Commander-in-Chief also informed him that 
“the fort of Keelanelly was then occupied by the enemy", that 
“the message that the Raja of Tanjore had sent to the Tondiman 
that the fort belonged to the ‘Tondiman and that he might 
take it from the enemy was fully known’”’, that “it would 
be very agreeable to the English if he should take the fort” and 
that “it would be highly pleasing to them that the Tondiman’s 
property should be restored to him and that his power should be 
strengthened by the restoration”. further, the pdlayakdrs of 
Nattam (Lingam Nayak) and of Marungépuri (Pichi Nayak), 
evidently set up by Haidar, were at this time creating disturb- 
ances in the Tondaiman’s country. With reference to these, Sir 
Eyre Coote wrote that ‘after quelling the (Mysore) enemies, he 
would take it upon himself to adequately punish these fomenters 
of disturbances ”’ 


Haidar Ali’s atrocities. The service done by the Tondai- 
man to his country in defeating the horsemen of Haidar at 
Athanakkéttai and preventing them from entering the country 
cannot be properly appreciated by the reader, if he is not 
acquainted with the atrocities and barbarities committed by 
Haidar’s forces in the tracts through which they passed. We 
find a biographer of Haidar Ali writing as follows of the outrages 
committed by Haidar and his men. “The irregular cavalry 
collected the cattle and sheep and burned and destroyed the 
villages and cropson the ground. The banks of the ponds or 
reservoirs were also broken down or cut through, and the 
wells filled with the putrid bodies of murdered fugitives. Hyder 
on this occasion boasted that he was the engine of God’s wrath 
for the punishment of the Carnatic; and those whom his 
sword spared were carried off prisoners to Mysore’’.¢ Another 
writer, speaking of the barbarities committed in April and May 
of this year by Haidar’s troops, remarks that “ Haidar entered 
the Tanjore country...............8spreading desolation everywhere. 
Even the Gentoo temipléa, “which had been hitherto held sacred 


* Charles Stewart's Memoirs of Haidar Ali, p. 38, 
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by all castes, were plundered of their swamies or idols by his people 
of the Moorish Sect”.* The well-known Missionary Swartz 
wrote about the atrocities in the Tanjore country as follows :— 
‘‘ Their idols.........are taken away, their houses burnt and their 
cattle driven away; and what afflicts many thousand parents 
unspeakably more is that Hyder sends their best childrent away 
(bo be circumcised and turned Muhammadans). All the small 
boys of eight or nine or ten years he sends to his country”’. 
Several woment were also carried away, and the banks of the 
Anaikkat to the west of Tirukkdttuppalli were destroyed, depriv- 
ing the Tanjoreans of future hopes of carrying on cultivation in 
the country. 


The extracts given above will give the reader an idea of the 
outrages committed by Haidar’s men, and the men of the 
Tondaiman’s country were spared these outrages by the defeat 
of Haidar’s troops at Athanakkottai, This country was con- 
sidered indeed so safe that many of “the husbandmen and 
artisans of Tanjore that escaped forced § emigration to the country 
above the ghats, fled and took shelter in the Tondamé&n’s 
country ’’.$ 


Hajidar’s forces seem to have entered the State from the 
Trichinopoly side also and to have been defeated by the Tondai- 
man. According to Venkanna Sérvatkar Valandan— 


wetulo wre ICs wigs pet Getarenu 
smeGur@r Gees FuiGuragsé Ogrementwuorer, 


“The Tondaimén fought with Haidar’s forces at Malampatti 
(see p. 11) and cut off the heads of his men”’. It is said that the 


* Robson’s Life of Hyder Ali, p. 122. 

+ “The young boys were afterwards trained to arms and formed the first 
nucleus of a band of compulsory converts from Hinduism to Islam-—a 
band which was largely augmented in the time of Tipu Sultan under the 
title of Chela or disciple battalions”. Mr. Bowring’s Haidar Ali, p. 75 
(Rulers of India series). 

¢ Letter from the Raja of Tanjore to the Governor, dated 10th August, 1781 


§ See Mr. Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. VI, p. 163 
for anexample. “It is said that Haidar Ali, while returning from his 
expeditions against Madras, forcibly brought with him twenty-five 
families of Patnilkara weavers, who were living in the Tanjore district, 
_.. . ..Lhe industry flourished till the fall of Seringapatam, when most 
of the class fied from the country, a few only having survived those 
troublous times ”’. 


$ See Mr. VenkAswami Row’s Tanjore Manual, p. 813. 
34 
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people of Pérémbur, an adjoining village, afraid that the horsemen 
of Haidar might attack their village also, cat down an irrigation 
tank near the village, the channel formed by the water flowing 
from which tank is culled ‘‘@anst awrieare”’ or “ Haidar's 
channe! ”’. 


The Single Horseman. One of the horsemen of Haidar, 
unconnected with this or any other party, seems to have been a 
most atrocious jan. His name is not known, as he is always 
referred to as “the single horseman’”’. There is no doubt what- 
ever that he committed very great ravages in this territory. 
In twodance-songs, Ambundttuvalandan and Ven kanna Sérvatkar 
Valanddn, he is said to have been driven out by the Tondaiman 
from his place of concealment in & thick forest and then killed. 

“mengen Us s05r05 SrreIway sear flav 
(care) gee pwr gs o t_Cacre «7 ipCe) 
. PLO ps GS@TEEI Tw QOCRO OUTS ws Fe) Ber 

up Me gre Ba Ov usgiarw gO sresreruore *. 
‘The Tondaiman killed the single horseman that marched 
unaccompanied by others, after driving him out of a forest‘:-of 
acacia trees in the well-known Viralimalai tract, which was so 
full of trees that a pin could not be thrust into it”’. 


The atrocities of ‘this single horseman” have not as yet 
been forgotten. Until very recently, Telugu mothers in Puduk- 
k6éttai, in pacifying their fretful children, used to tell them 
“ Ontt gurram vadu otsaru”’, or “‘ The single horseman is coming ; 
(don’t show him by crying out that you are here) ?’.« 


Haidar’s forces at Trichinopoly. The Tondaiman's help. 
The enemy now tried to capture Trichinopoly, and the Tondaimaén 
communicated to the Nawab at Arcot the help that he was 
rendering to the English against the enemy in a letter that he 
wrote to him on the 28rd of July, 1781. He informed the Nawab 





* This will show that “the single horseman” belonged to the class of men 
like Robin Hood, “the Black Douglas” of Scotland. Saladin and “the 
Cid” of Spain, whose names were used in different parts of the world to 
hush children to sleep. Adapting the lines in Sir Walter Scott’s Tales 
of a Grandfather, we may ruppose that a lullaby used by the Telugu 
women of Pudukkéttai was the following :— 


“Hush ye, hush ve, little pet ye; 
Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye; 
‘The one horseman’ shall not get ye,” 
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that “he was exerting himself night and day as he onght te do 
in defending the fort of Trichinopoly ” and that “ he doubted not 
that the Nawab’s servants there would inform him of his zeal 
and attachment to his cause ’’. 


The enemy’s attention was next directed to Thirukkaétup- 
palli, which they besieged. ‘‘ Haider, ordering the heads of the 
slain near Trichinopoly to be cut off, packed them in twenty 
large baskets and sent them into the fort to frighten the garrison, 
with a message directing them to give up the place immediately 
‘to his officer, as otherwise he would soon cut off their heads in 
like manner”. An English army that was sent forthe relief of 
the place was defeated (August, 1781). 


Tipu, Haidar’s son, who was to the north of the Coleroon 
was now informed by spies that a body of troops from ‘Trichino- 
poly and Tanjore had joined with the intention of reducing the 
forts of Tirukkétinppalli, Chaékkdéttai (about 12 miles to the 
south-east of ‘l'irumayyam) and Mannargudi, and that “ although 
Syud Séhib (one of Haidar’s Generals) had exerted himself to 
the extent of his power to repel those troops, he had been 
unsuccessful ; for, from want of experience, the officer con:mand- 
ihg the troops with him, had frequently been shameyully defeated 
by the Kullurs of ‘'ondiman* and the regular cavalry of Tujawtr 
(Tanjore), and was so cowed or disheartened that it was probable 
afl that part of the cotntry had by that time been overrun 
and conquered. When the English battalion left Thurkat Pulli 
(Tirukkdéttuppalli), they joined some of the Kullurs of  Tondi- 
wndnt with their force and surrounded and assaulted the'fort of 
Shagota. ‘The officer who commanded in the fort was a Soubaddr 
peewee who defended himself with great spirit.........The defeated 
officers were about to try a second assault, when all at once the 


* Such a testimonial to the gallantry of the Tondaiman’s fighting men from 
a Mussalman writer, who was an admirer and probably a dependant of 
Haidar, may be considered valuable. 


¢ According to the Palace records, a force is said to have been sent about 
this time to Mallakkottai, south of Tiruppattir m Madura District. 
The force should have been sent to chastise the notorious Kallars of 
Nattam, who must have committed ravages in the southern portion 
of the State, acting under the orders of Nattam palayakar, a friend 
of Haidar. This army, probably ontheir return march, joined the 
English battalion marching against Chakkottai. 
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sound of the kettledrums and trumpets of the Prince’s (Tipu’'s) 
army reached their ears, and they becarne aware that a reinforce- 
ment had arrived. They therefore made haste to retire under 
cover of the hills and jungles to Sheo Gunga (Sivaganga). The 
Prince encamped that day before the fort; and after bestowing 
on the Soubadar a thousand commendations in reward of his 
gallant conduct, made him a present of gold armlets, a puduk 
(a pendant of precious stones), a gorget and a jowmala or a string 
of pearls and took him on with his army ’”’. * 


The Tondaiman desired to capture Kilanilai. In August, 
1781, Col. Braithwaite, who was commanding the Southern Army 
in Tanjore, determined to reduce Paftukkdétfai, “the southern 
extremity of the (Tanjore kingdom) with the hope of obtaining 
provisions’ from the tract lying beyond it. He assembled his army 
on the 30th of the month ; but his force was repulsed and he himself 
received a wound, so that he had to send for Col. Knox from 
Trichinopoly to make over the command to him. About this time, 
Braithwaite requested the Tondaiman to capture Kilénilai and to 
keep the fort himself. ‘lhe circumstances were reported on the 
8th of November, 1751 as follows by the Raja of Tanjore to 
the Governor—a/fter the fort had been taken and occupied by the 
Tondaimadn :—“ Some time ago the Tondiman’s Vackeel came to me 
and represented that my country suffered by the enemy’s keeping 
possession of the forts of Ardengi (Arantangi) and Killanelly and 
offered with my permission to recover those places and deliver 
them up when I pleased. I communicated this proposal to 
Colonel Braithwaite, who said that I must not think of comply- 
ing with it, for if the places in question were taken by the Tondi- 
man, he would hereafter load me with an expense upon that 
account which I should be obliged to pay or enter into disputes with 
him concerning them, and that the Company would soon reduce 
the whole country and restore it to my Government. I agreed 
in opinion with the Colonel upon this occasion and in consequence 


* From Meer Hussain Ali Kiramani’s History of Hyder Naik in Persian, 
translated by Col. W. Miles (1842). This writer is very fond of using 
oriental metaphors. According to him, Tipu’s soldiers were “as brave 
as Roostum”, the Nawab (Haidar) “ pitched his tent high as the sun and 
moon ”’, his soldiers “like the famished at a table laden with dainties, 
put forth the hand of plunder”, “the whole of that part of the 
country (Tanjore and Trichinopoly) was swept by the besom of plunder 
and destruction ”, eéc. 
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told the Tondiman’s Vackeel that I rejected his proposal and that 
his master must not attempt the reduction of the forts. Soon 
after, the Colonel (for what reason, I do not know) sent to desire 
the Tondiman to begin the attack without giving me the smallest 
intimation of his design......... Whether the Colonel gave orders 
of his own accord or whether he had authority from the Governor 
and Council for giving them is what I do not know’. The fact 
evidently was that when Col. Braithwaite found that the places 
could not be recovered without the help of the Tondaiman, he 
authorised him to capture the forts and keep Kildnilai for 
himself. 


‘the tide began to turn in favour of the English in September, 
1781. The Tondaiman was doing his best to help the English. 
He must of course have complied with the wishes of the 
Commander-in-Chief and Col. Pears for forces to be sent to be 
employed in places specified by them. Sir Eyre Coote informed 
the Tondaiman that one Mr. Anthony (sic *) had been directed 
to march against the enemy and that the Tondaiman with 
his forces should give him every help (1195 Hejira or 1781). Col. 
Pears knew that the Tondaiman had identified the English cause 
with his and wrote to him that ‘he did not ask him to send 
troops on wages (for batta) considering him an alien’’ but that 
‘¢he considered him to be a partner in the affair’’. On the 23rd 
of August, Col. Wood, who had been appointed to command the 
Southern Forces, wrote to the Tondaimdn (September,t 1781) 
that ‘he was rejoiced on receiving the Tondiman’s confidential 
letter containing the verbal message that Hyder Naik sent 
through the people of Oodayateiven (of Sivaganga) to 
Poodoocottah ” that the Tondaiman’s army had been stationed 
at Manndérgudi with Col. Knox, that “the enemies that ran away 
from the pagoda of Mannargoody, had been taken by the Tondi- 
man’s people”, that the “creatures” (forces) of Haidar at 
Pattukkdéttai were not able to render any assistance to the enemy’s 








a 





Pe ._ es 


* Captain A. R. Nethersole’s transliteration of the name in Persian is 
(Mr). Andunitand (?). The reference is perhaps to Captain Eidingtoun, 
who was acting in 1781 against the Mysoreans in these parts. 


+ The date given in the Pudukkottai printed Correspondence Book, 19th 
Ramzan, 1195 Hejira or August 23, 1781, is incorrect. Col, Knox 
“ arrived in the Tanjore country on the 4th of September and in a few days 
he took Manarcoil, after a siege of two days”. 
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force at Mannérgudi, that the enemies were still in possession of 
Pattukkéétai, Arantangi and Kildénilai, and that the Tondaiman 
would be goud enough to capture the three forts with his men, 
‘‘ hand over the first two of them to the English to be garrisoned 
by their troops, and possess himself of Keelanelly and the adjoining 
tract and garrison the fort with his men ”’. 


The Tondaiman captures Kilanilai and two other forts. In 
accordance with instructions received from Sir Eyre Coote, Col. 
Braithwaite and Col. Wood as also from the Nawab’s represent- 
ative at Trichinopoly, the Tondaiman sent a very strong force 
into the Tanjore country “under the command of Ramaswdémi 
(Rangia?) Sérvaikar, a Pallavaréyar and Subrahmanya Mudalyar” 
and succeeded in a short time in driving out the troops of Haidar 
from all these three forts and capturing the fortresses. He also 
sent another force “under Nalan Konda Avudaippa Sérvaikar ”’ 
against one Mappillai Tévan, a relative of the Sétupati, who was 
acting on the side of Haidar, and succeeded 1n making him a 
captive. Col. J. Wright Pears was so pleased with the euccesses 
of the Tondaiman that he wrote to the J'ondaiméan (November 
20, 1781) that ‘‘on his recommending to the cunsideration of 
General Munro Bahadur (Sir Hector Munro) the zealous assist~- 
ance afforded by him to the English, the General was highly 
gratified’, that ‘‘it had been decided that two guns, # 300 balls 
and the requisite quantity of powder should be presented to him 
(in recognition of his services)”’ that ‘‘as they could not afford 
to defray the charges of the Tondiman’s army, he was authorised 
to enjoy the three forts of Puttoocottah, Ardangy and Keelanelly 
until his expenses were refunded’, that ‘‘he had written accord- 
ingly to the General”, that the Tondaiman ‘might send an 
explanatory statement relating to the same”’ and also state that 
‘‘agreaably to the desire of the Colonel (Pears), he had sent an 
army from his country for the purpose of combating the enemy ”’, 
that ‘‘as the Raj& of Tanjore was the friend of the Honorable 
Company, the Tondiman should issue orders to all his people to 
give no trouble whatever to the people of the said Raja”, and 
that “his capture of Mappillayteivan, a fomenter of sedition, 
proved his conspicuous ability ’’. 


* The present of arms was in imitation of the Mughal custom. See Mr. 
Irvine's Army of the Lndian Mughals, Chapter 11. 
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* Towards the close of September, 1781, Tanjore had become 
almost tranquil, and we find Sir Eyre Coote writing to the Tondai- 
man that “the friendly relation which he bore to the Tondiman 
made him write to him repeatedly that he would in conjunction 
with the English soldiers discover, punish and drive off the 
creatures of the enemy in his parts”, and that “if he should 
succeed in driving off the horsemen of the enemy whom the 
enemies had left there only to harass and torture the poor, he 
would inform him of the same, as he was anxiously impatient to 
hear it’. The needful help was given, and it appeared as if Haidar’s 
forces had retired from the Tanjore country before the close of 
1781. We may mention that in this war the Dutch were helping 
Haidar with stores of war and that their places such as Nega- 
patam and Tuticorin were captured by the English. 


Disputes between the Tanjore Raja and the Tondaiman 
about Kilanilai and two other forts. We must now turn to the 
quarrel between the Raja of Tanjore and the ‘'ondaiman with 
reference to the forts of Pattukkdéttai, Arantangi and Kfldmilai, 
which were then in the occupation of the Tondaiman. As soon 
as these forts were captured, the Raja of Tanjore sent his Amil- 
dars to take possession of the forts, and the ‘Tondaiman naturally 
enough refused admission to the Amildar into Arantangi and 
drove out of the Kilanilai tract the men that had been sent from 
Tanjore to occupy it. The R&j& thereupon sent a complaint 
to the Governor against the Tondaiman on the 8th of November, 
whereas on the day following the Tondaiman wrote to the Gover- 
nor that “‘ he was engaged | in carrying out the orders of Col. 
Nixon and Col. Braithwaite for the good of the country’’. General 
Munro also wrote to the Governor (13th J anuary, 1782) requesting 
to be informed whether the Tondaiman was to remain in posses- 
sion of the three forts and the adjoining tracts or whether they 
were to be delivered by him upon a promise being made to him 
that his expenses would be reimbursed. The Government had 
no time to dispose of the dispute, as the war had not really come 
to an end. 


Disturbances again in the Tanjore country. ‘‘On the 
whole, matters in the south had begun to look prosperous, 
when their aspect was changed by a sudden and severe disaster. 
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In February, 1782, Col. Braithwaite, who had resumed command, 
was with & force of more than 1600 men some miles to the east 
of Kumbhakénam, when he was surprised by Tipu, and after 
twenty-six hours of desperate fighting, the detachment was 
completely defeated’’. ‘lhe command of the English force in the 
south was now entrusted to Colonel Nixon, an officer of energy 
and experience, and negociations were commenced with the 
pélayakars of Udayérpalayam and Ariyalur for their restoration * 
and for help to be given by them. The French, a considerable 
body of whom had landed in March, joined Tipu and attacked 
Negapatam, and a strong detachment was sent to Mannargudi, 
to prevent the fort from being taken. The pdlayakars of Udayar- 
palayam and Ariyalir were treated with favour, and these as well 
as the other chiefs were informed that ‘‘ the English were engaged 
in a war for the defence of the Carnatic and the neighbouring 
countries, and that the interests of all the Rajds and Zamindars 
were to unite with them against the known disturber of the 
public tranquillity”, Haidar Ali Khan. In September, 1782, 
the condition of affairs at ‘l'anjore was considered critical, 
and in November, 1782, the Raja was required “to join in a just 
and necessary measure for the extinstion of the enemy ’”’. 


Tipu’s second attempt to seduce the Tondaiman. In 
November of this year, another attempt was made by the Mysore- 
ans to entice the l'ondaimdan to their side. Tipu offered, “if the 
Tondiman ceased to help the English and joined his side, to put him 
in possession of Tanjore, Ramnathapuram or Auvacouchy (Aravak- 
kuricchi on the Dindigal side)’’. The Tondaimén communicated 
the offer to the Governor, expressing his devotedness to the 
Nawab and the Company. The Governor wrote to him in reply 
(80th March, 1788) that “in his conduct with regard to Tippoo’s 
letter, the ‘'ondaman had acted with wisdom and foresight”’, 
that ‘ Tippoo had been obliged to fly from the Carnatic with all hie 
forces into those countries which his father had usurped” and 
that “if his country should at any time be invaded by Tippoo on 
account of his attachment to the Company, the Tondaman 
would always find a sure support in their protection and friend- 
ship”. What the Governor meant by stating that Tipu had 


* The iiaccbralay to their pAlayams of the runaway pilayakars of Udayar- 
.  pdlayam and Ariyalir was formally approved in May, 1793. 
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been foreed to fly from the Carnatic was that the English in 
January, 1783, had decided to act offensively against Tipu, who had 
become Nawab of Mysore on the death of his father on the 7th 
of December, 1782. They attacked Bednore and Mangalore with an 
army from Bombay and thus compelled Tipu to return to his 
country to defend his forts. Col. Lang, the officer commanding 
the army in the south, was required to subdue the Karur, 
Dindigal and Coimbatore countries. 


The Tondaiman’s army marching towards Sexingapatam. 
The Tondaiman sent a force (March, 1783) under Sardar Umanaiya 
with a Vakil Kottayachari “in this expedition against Seringsa- 
patam ’’. Karair was captured on the 2nd of April, Aravakkuricchi 
on the 10th of April and Dindigal on the 4th of May. Colonel 
Fullarton was now appointed Commander of the Southern Army, 
and the Tondaimaén’s forces marched under him next to Daré- 
puram—called Big Dardpuram in the Palace Records—the 
fortress at which place was captured on the 2nd of June. Col. 
Fullarton was about to march against Coimbatore, when he 
received an order from the Commander in-Chiet to join him at 
Cuddalore and fight with the French. When he approached the 
place, he heard that intelligance had been received from Kurope 
of the cessation of hostilities between the English and the French 
and that there was no necessity for him to remain at Cuddalore. 
Tipu was also making overtures of peace, and Col. Fullarton, an 
indefatigable General, at once marched against Sivaganga, the ruler 
of which place had large arrears cf tribute to pay and was further 
required to pay abaut one lakh of Rupees for ravages committed 
by him in the Company’s territories. After getting from him 
about one half of this amount in ready money and security for 
the payment of the other half, Col. Fullarton marched. to Tinne- 
velly and brought the refractory pdlayakars of the country to 
obedience. He then returned to Dindigal (23rd September) when 
he heard that the war against Mysore was to be resumed. On the 
1st of September, 1783, Col. Fullarton received from the Tondai- 
man 5,000 Kalams of paddy for which his receipt runs as follows :— 
‘‘ Received from Tondaman on account of the Southern Army ina 
moment of:public distress five thousand Company’s cullums of 
paddy’. The “ distress’ was so great indeed that Col. Fullerton 

35 
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wrote toithé Tondaiman ‘thut “insease ‘of his failure to ‘send 
-patidy, the victorious army would be sent to the: Rajaé’s country, 
as themen in theiarmy could:notibrook’*hunger’’. Cot. Fullarton 
then marched .to Péighat through ithe Anaimalai forests with the 
Tondaiman’s forces. [fhe.march was laborious,‘as “ the iravines 
were filled with water, the paths became slippery, the bullecks lost 
their footing;and the trcops were obliged t@ drag the.guns and 
carriages through the whole forest’’. Onithe %th of..November, 
1783, the army reached Pélghat which was captured on the 13th 
oftheimonth. The army next maralted to Gointkatore, and Col. 
Fullarton was inaking' arrangements to proceed to Serimgapatam 
through Satyamangalam, when he was“informed: that.terms of 
ipeace:had been offered by the enemy..and that he should with- 
idraw .into the Company’s territory, leaving the captured fortresses 
in the handsof Tipu’s officers.; With a.-heavy- hearts he left Coim- 
batore and Paélghatand reached the Trichinopoly ‘ahd Wanjore 
countries; when he heard: that ‘Tipu: had again proved insincere 
and that he should -march——for the third time~—into the enemy’s 
eountry. ‘Tipu however seon afterwards found that:he could not 
resist the Hnglish, andthe war was terminated by the Freaty of 
Mangalore concluded in March, 1784. 


“The Tondaiman’s men praised by Col. Fullarton. From the 
Palace Records, we find that the Tondainaén’s forces marched 
first under the command of Col. Lang and afterwards under Col. 
Fullarton to Kartr, Aravakkuricchi, Dindigal, Big DarApuram, 
Palghdétchéri and Coimbatore, and it must be a pride to all of us 
that the Tondaiman’s forces took a part in the glorious campaigns 
sketched above. Col. Fullarton, writing after the conclusion of the 
war to the ‘ondaiman, informed him that “he was sending back 
his Vakil Kottayachari and the Commandant with the battalion”’, 
that ‘‘he had the pleasure to inform him that they with the 
whole of their heart had been very careful and diligent in the 
late war’, that “he expressed his thanks to the Commandant 
(and the men) before his battalion for his able services ’’, and that 
he had requested the Tondaim4n’s men “to take a pair-of stanc- 
ards and a pair of guns as a mark of his appreciatinn of their 


* «As we have seen on previous occasions, the vigorous efforts of Military 

ders were. paralyzed by the ¢imidity and hesitataon of the :Civil 

ra in Madras”. Bowring’s Tipu Sultan, p. 129 (Ralers of India 
ebries). 
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services ’’ and: requested that the Tondaiman: “ would treat doth 
Kottéavachari and the Commandant with great favour:and not 
make any default in that respect ’’. 


Tipy's atrocities in the Tanjore country. We must now 
turn to matters nearer Pudukkottai. 'lipu’s forces had not retired 
from. these parts tn the first half of 1783. The Rdjd4 of Tanjore 
wrote to. the Governor ‘to inform him (June 26th, 1783) that ‘‘ the 
depredations of the enemy’s horse for six or seven months past 
had not extended to Mayour (Mayaveram) and Cumbeconum”’, 
that ‘‘ the people in consequence were assembling again in those 
districts”’, but that in June “the enemy crossed the Colleroon, 
plundered the districts of Mayour and Shiyally, ......... plundered 
Cumbeconum completely, wounded several people and carried 
away several women, spread themselves over the country and 
were causing devastation in a manner not to be described’. ‘Here 
was a famine in the year on account of the ravages committed 
since 1781 by the enemy, and the situation of the country was 
truly deplorable. Swartz, the well-known Missionary of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, very feelingly wrote 
to the Society as follows (September, 1783).. 


“As the famine was so great and of so long continuance, 
those have been affected by 1t who seemed to be beyond its reach. 
A vigorous and strong man Is scarcely to be met with; in out- 
ward appearance they are like wandering skeletons. 


“ When it is considered that Hyder Ali has cerried offco many 
thousands of people and that many thousands have died of want, 
it is not at-all surprismg to:find not only ‘empty ‘houses, but 
desolated villages—a mournful spectacle. indeed ”’. 


Even the fort of Tanjore was not exempt from the miseries 
of wax'and.in another letter the ‘Missionary wrote “We have 
suffered exceedingly in this fortress trom hunger andimisery. 
When passing through the streets early in the morning, the dead 
were: lying in heaps on ‘toe dung:hills”’. 


Speaking of Tipu, he wrote in 1784 to one of his. friends, 
“ He.is a much more. enterpaising soldier than -his-father. Every 
commandant that surzendered a fort-to:‘the. English:he ordered 
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to be hung. Having carried twelve thousand childrens captives 
from Tanjore, he compelled them all to become Mahommedans”’.t 
We give these details so that the reader may fully realise the 
horrors implied by the phrase ‘‘ @ugmrrer seruw” (that is, the 
disturbances or troubles caused by the Mysoreans, Haidar and 
Tipu) of which he has doubtless heard. How thankfui should we 
feel that under the strong protecting hand of the English there 
are no such disturbances in these days and that’all that we know 
Jf war'ts what we learn from books and papers. 


The English were determined to drive out the enemy from 
Tanjore, and we find the Governor, Lord Macartney, writing to 
the Tondaiman on the Ist of April, 1783, that “the Honorable 
Company were ever ready to fulfil their promises without any 
change whatever ’”—this refers to the request for the retention of 
Kilanilai—, ......... and that ‘‘as the time then was the time to 
show acts of well-wishing, he had great trust on the ‘'ondaiman’s 
brave deeds and marked efforts and the Company believed that 
by his friendly counsel and military aid the cavalry of the enemy 
in the country would be beaten and driven out’’. 


Disputes about Kilanilai and other tracts. We now take up 
the disputes between the Raja of Tanjore and the Tondaimaén 
relating to the Kildnilai and other tracts. ‘These disputes 
extended for five years from 1781 to 1785. The RKaj& wrote 


* See Dr. Peterson’s Memoirs of Christian Frederick Sivartz and the second 
foot-note on p. 265. 


+ Everybody knows that a large number of people emigrated to other 
places from the Tanjore District. The following extract bearing on 
this subject is from Col. Wilks’ History of South india, Vol. ITI, p. 303. 
“On the appearance of a hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of 
India bury underground their most cumbrous effects, and each indi- 
vidual, man,- woman and child over six years of age (the infant 
children being carried by their mothers) with a load of grain propor- 
tioned to their strength. issue from their beloved houses, and take the 
direction of a country (if such can be found) exempt from the miseries 
of war; sometimes of a strong fortress; but more generally of the most 
unfrequented hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable existence 
until the departure of the'enemy; and if this be protracted beyond the 
time for which they have provided food, a large proportion necessarily 
die of hunger. 

“The people of a district thus deserting .their howses are called the 
Wudlaa of the district... ...... No proof can be accumulated from the most 
profound research which describes the immemorial condition of the 
people with more authentic precision than this single word. 

“It is a profotnd distinetion that the’ Weiew never departs on: the 
approach of a British-army, when accompanied by Indian allies”. 
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repeatedly to the Governor that the three forts of Pattukkdéétai, 
Aranténgi and Kildnilai, which had been captured by the Tondai- 
man and were being enjoyed, according to the instructions issued 
to him by the English military officers, Sir Eyre Coote, Col. 
Braithwaite, Col. Wood and Col. Pears, by the Tondaiman, 
should be restored to him, that it did not look well that the 
Tondaiman,’ his inferior, should usurp hie country and keep 
possession of: it, that the Tondaiman was exacting a tax of one 
hundred or two hundred chackrams from every village and 
preventing his people from cutting down the trees in the 
Pattukkottai tract, that he had no troops of his own with which 
he could chastise the insolent ueurper and easily regain his rights, 
that his only support was from the Company, and that it was 
to the Company therefore that he locked for justice (April, May, 
June and July, 1783). The Presidency of Madras decided in 
September upon restoring the tracts to the Raja of ‘Tanjore. 
‘hey wrote to the T'ondaiman on the 10th of September, 1783, 
that “in consideration of the timely assistance afforded by the 
Tondeman, when culled upon by Col. Braithwaite to expel the 
eneny from Killenelly and Arandingey, he might retain the revenues 
coHected by hiin in the districts trom the time that he tvok 
charge of them until his people were relieved (from those 
places) *’,—that is, for about two years,—and that “he should 
withdraw all his collectors and people employed in revenue work 
in those districts so that the officers of the Raja’s Government 
might again enter upon their charge’. The Tondaimdn desired 
that the question might be reconsidered by the Presidency and 
wrote to the Governor (10th and 17th of October, 1783) that “he 
considered the writing of Colonel Braithwaite equal to one of the 
gentlemen in Europe or His Excellency the Governor’s’’, that 
“ he therefore took the forts of Putcottah and Ardhungy and put 
them into the possession of Colonel Braithwaite’, that “relying 
on the written assurances of General Coote and Colonel Braith- 
waite as also of Nassir Sung Bahauder (one of the Nawab’s officers, 
evidently) he took, with great pains, after losing many ‘men, the 
fort of Killenelly ’”’, that “he thought that the sun would sooner 
alter his course than that any deviation should take place in the 
declarations of the English Sardars” and requested that “Killanelly 
might be permitted to continue to remain in his possession”. 
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The Tohdaimidn was waiting for areply.* to this representation; 
when the: Raja of Tanjore wrote that “the. ‘'ondeman: had. for 
25 days delayed to obey the commands of the: Government” and 
that “he should be required to make also a restituéion:to him of 
the sums taken in plunder and colleeted as revenue by the 
Tondsman’. The Kesideht of Tanjore had ‘in the: meanwhile 
sent two companies of Sepoys:and Ensign Crump to take: posses- 
sion ot Kildnilai and: deliver it to the Tanjore’ Raja. The Raja 
wrote:to the Governor that “thd:fame of his Lordship’s goodness 
hdd spread abroad by the act’, thathe had'stationed his people in 
the fort and that he had: placed the country under thé manage+ 
mpntof his Amiidar, but'‘that ‘“‘ nothing but ‘the bare fort and-the 
country: was restored to him asthe Tondaman had driventaway 
(before the'captore of the fort by: Ensign Crump) all the cattle 
from the'‘tract and had planted no crops’, that “it was just that 
the (revenue collections: for the two years dumng which ' the 
‘Tondameniwas in possession of the tract should be made over to 
hitn ”* and: that.as * his honour was in his Lordship’s keeping, his 
Lordshiy: might do what. he thought proper’”’. 


In 1784 and'1785 there were some minor disputes between the 
Rajé'of Tanjore and the Tondaiman. In September and October, 
1784, the Rajé:of Tanjore complained to the Governor that ‘thd 
Tondaiman thad: been enjoying: three villages of ‘his (‘ Nivally, 
Krianty and Scroovalore”’) which :the: Tanjore General Mandji 
had: given’ away: to the Tondaiman without the Rajéis knowledge 
in' exchange for Perungulur, which Mé4ndji had appropriated to 
his own’ use,‘ that after a time: Perunguldr was taken by force ‘by 
the Tondaiman, that the:.Rajé also in return retook the three 
villages, ‘but that he)was’required by'the Resident: at Tanjore to 
returner these villages to the Tondaiman,'that further Mandji had 
* Lord Valentia, in his Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, etc., (London, 

1808) writes as followr on this subject :-—KiNanelly: had belonged ‘to 
Tanjore, but in Tippoo’s war it was in his possession. As it was consi- 
dered: an important  eigits to recover, theE#niglish offered to grant it to 
Tondiman if he would conquer the fort, but on the peace’ the Tanjore 
influence prevailed at Madras and he had been obliged to surrender 
it. See Vol 1, Chap. VII. Lord Valentia must have had: this 
information from Captain Blackburne, Resident: at Tanjore, whose 
guest he was in 1804. Hid account-of the services rendered by the 
Tondaiman: during the ‘ Second Poligar War” beara: a remarkuble 


coincidence to the narrative that was submitted to the Madras Govern- 
~ ment by Captain Blaékburne, 
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‘given away two other villages of his in ‘the Nisenginddu tract— 
Ulakamkattanpatti and Killanur—to one Tirumalai Tondaiman, 
the brother of the preceding ruler, that not» village nor a pieee:of 

‘ground was given bythe Raéjé to:any one without a Sunad or 
order under his seal,,and that the Governor might cause inquiries 
tobe made and decide the question equitably. ‘The Tondaimdan, 
who was required to:produce all the papers that he had on the 
subject, wrote (16th:March, 1785) to request that the question of 
the Tanjore Raja’s grant to him of Kildnilai might also: be then 
inquired into. It was decided in May that “ Nivally, Ermnty and 
Scroovalore”’ belonged to Tanjore and that the ''londaiman was 
to remain in possession of Ulakamkatténpatti, : Killandr and 
Perungulir, “except the lands and tank adjacent to the ast 
mentioned place which were to be appropriated to the use of 
the pagoda to which they were annexed’’. ‘The question relating 
to Kilanila: was not taken up for consideration 


The Tondaiman’s eharities. For three or four years. from 
1785 the Carnatic was on the whole tranquil and there. were no 
ealis trom the English for help from the ‘Tendaiman. It may be 
supposed that in these years the Tondaiman found plenty of 
time for attending to the internal affairs of the State and 
aatroducing such retorms as seemed to him to be desirable. .His 
palace, of which traces are still visible, was at Sivénandapuram, 
half a mile to the north of the town. «The ruler:is therefore 
popularly known as “the Siv4nandapuram Durai or prince”. He 
coptinued the work of charity which was bequeathed to kim by 
his-predecessors. .In 1785 some lands at Pillamangalam near the 
southern border of the State were entrusted to one Venkatapatiya 
Pillai for the establishment of a service in Tondaiman’s name to 
the God at Kilvélir + in the Panjore District. According to a 
copper-plate, he granted in 1787 the village of Ayyankulam near 
Mullir, to the ‘north of the town, rent-free-ander the name of 
‘Rajagépélasamudram’ to one Venkatdchari (and other Brahmins), 





* We find the following in Hamilton's Kast Indinn Gometteer. “ Chevamunda- 
uram (Sivé4nandapuram), a place in the woods about three miles from 
Puducotta. was formerly the royal residence; but it has long gone to 
ruins and is now only frequented by wild beasts”. -See Article on 
Puducotia. 


$+ See Inscription on a stone planted near Alankammii reservoir at Pilla- 
smangasiam. Whe villege ‘Kivalur’ is a railway statéon near Negapatam. 
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and according to another copper-plate, the village of Kuméra- 
mangalam was granted rent-free by him to some Brahmins in 
1788 A. Ds We find from an,.inseription at Lakshmanpatti in the 
Kuletéur Taluk, that lands were assigned to one “Ahmad Saib 
Gurukkal’’, priest of the mosque at Lakshmanpatti, “on the arders 
of Hazarat Nawab Saheb by Raghunatha Kaya Tondaiman’”’. 
‘The date of the grant is not known. The Statistical Account of 
Pudukkottat (1813) mentions that four chattrams were established 
during his rule. One of these was founded at Ayippatti near 
Varappur, by a stepmother of the ruler, Nallakattayi Ayi, in 1779, 
where in 1813 food was freely distributed on every dwddasi day 
(or the 12th day of the lunar fortnight). In 1783 two other 
chattrams were built,—one by the Tondaiman’s consort, Kallakéttai 
Ammani Ayi, at Onéngndi, about 6 miles to the squth-east of the 
town, and the other to the west of Vadavalam (at @éRwe) by 
Muttalagammal, another wife of the Tondaiman. In both of 
these chattrams, in addition to food on dwadasi days, gruel of 
gram and buttermilk were supplied on every day. In 1788 was 
established by Tirumalai Tondaiman, the ruler’s uncle and the 
Chinnaranmanai Jégirdér, at Chinnaiya Chattram village on 
the road from Pudukkéttai to Tanjore, a well-endowed chattram, 
where even now Brahmin wayfarers are fed free and those of 
other castes are piven provisions for being cooked. So far as we 
know, there are no records of other charities instituted .during 
the rule of Raghundtha Raya Tondaimdn. 


The Tondaiman afraid of an attack by Tipu. In July, 1788, 
the Tondaiman was afraid of an attack from Tipu’s men. Tipu 
was often complaining that the Manappdrai palayakérs were 
committing depredations in his country and must have given out 
that he would punish these p&layakars for their plundering 
expeditions as also the ‘'ondaiman for his unswerving attachment 
to the English. "When the report of this reached the Tondaimdan, 
he wrote to the Governor (20th July, 1788) that ‘‘ he had news 
from the Manappérai pdlayakara that the enemy (Tipu) intended 
to make war with him for not joining and helping him when he 
invaded the country last time’, that ‘“‘ the report was universal ”’, 
that ‘‘it was confirmed by the Governor’s own hircarrahs’’, that 
‘he was determined as jong as: he continued in shia world mot to 
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deviate a hair’s breadth in his allegiance to the Circar and the 
Company ’’ and that ‘‘the Governor would kindly write to the 
gentlemen at Trichinopoly and Tanjore not to neglect him when 
he was in trouble’. He was assured by the Governor in July, 1788, 
that he need not be under any uneasiness and that the Company 
would always favour and protect those who were faithful and 
steady in their attachment to them and the Nawab. 


Disputes between the Tondaiman and Sivaganga. In 
January, 1788, General Horne reported to the Governor that 
disputes had risen between the ‘'ondaimén and the ruler of 
Sivaganga in connection with the ownership of some lands, and 
that the Foujdar of Trichinopoly had promised to settle the 
disputes by arbitration. General Horne was required by the 
Governments to proceed in person to the spot to prevent the 
parties from resorting to violence and settle the disputes that had 
arisen. When the parties met, the Sivaganga ruler gave very 
rough answers, so that in October, 1788, General Horne found it 
necessary to station a company of Sepoys on the Sivaganga 
border to prevent the Tondaiman and Chinna Marudu of Siva- 
ganga from plundering each other’s territories. 


The Nawab’s war with Sivaganga. The Tondaiman’s 
services. In 1789 the Tonduaimdn had a call for help in the war 
that the English waged in Sivaganga. Ever since the Rani of 
Sivaganga returned from Dindigal, things had not been going on 
smoothly in her country. The Rani was the nominal ruler, but 
the management of the country was in the hands of two brothers 
known as Chinna Marudu and Periya (or Vellaiya) Marudu. These 





* Till now we have been using the expression “ Madras Presidency”. Till 
1773, “the administration of each settlement or Presidency had been of 
the same form and was vested in a Council of the senior servants of the 
Company, varying in number, but usnally from twelve to sixteen. The 
senior presided and the proceedings were decided by a majority of votes. 
The Regulating Act of 1773 refers to the two other Presidencies (Madras 
and Bombay) only obliquely. By the Act (Pitt’s India Act) of 1784... 
eeu similar Governments consisting of a Governor or President and 
three Councillors, of whom one was to be the local Commander-in- Chief, 
were at the same time established for the Presidencies of Fort St. 
ee and Bombay”. See Chapter I of Lieut. Col. Chesney’s Indian 

olity. 
In thee days communication between England and India was a tedious 
affair, and we find a Government Order dated 15th April, 1896 containing 
the words “The Honorable the President and Council” instead of the 
form which was adopted later on and with which we are familiar, “The 
Right Honoyrable the Governor in Council”, _—s. 
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were originally menial servants of Muttnvadugandtha Periya 
Udaiya Tévar, the ruler of Sivagangs that was killed at Kalaiydr- 
kovil in 1772. (See p. 254). One of them was a dog-keeper and 
the other “a betel-holder (sge@ucudéserzs#)’’. They had made 
themselves the favourites of the last ruler of Sivaganga and now 
called themselves the Dewans or Ministers of the country. ‘They 
set at defiance the Rani and her daughter, and considered them- 
selves so powerful that they even assumed the ancient title of 
“the Pandyas ” of Madura, so that they are sometimes referred to 
as “ Marudu Pandyas’’. Col. James Welsh*, who knew these 
‘‘ Marudus ” personally, describes them as follows :—‘* The elder 
brother had nothing to do with the management of the country. 
He was a great sportsman and gave up his whole time to hunt- 
ing and shooting. Being a man of uncommon stature and 
strength, his chief delight was to encounter the monsters of the 
woods; and it was even said that he could bend acommon Arcot 
Rupee with his fingers. If a royal tiger appeared...... Velli Murdoo 
was the first to meet the monster and despatch him. Cheena 
Murdoo was the ostensible sovereign of an extensive and fertile 
country, and his general residence was at Sherwele (Siruvayul). 
Though ruling over a people to whom his very nod was a law, he 
lived in an open palace without a single guard ;......... every voice 
called down the blessing of the Almighty upon the father of his 
people”’. 


The Nawab wrote to the Governor in November, 1786, that 
the conduct of Chinna Marudu had become intolerable, that he 
had imprisoned the Raja (a relative of the Rani who was under 
her protection), that he was guilty of oppression and extortion, 
and was engaged in hostilities with the Sétupati and had wounded 
and killed several of his men. The Nawab reported again in 
March, 1788, that Chinna Marudu had collected ten or twelve 
thousand men, had shut up all the roads and killed and wounded 
the Circar postmen and many passengers in his country, and that 
he had ‘ plundered several villages in the provinces of Ramnaud, 
Madura and Tondeman” and requested that a military force 
might be sent to chastise the refractory and rebellious Sérvaikar 
and recover the large arrears of tribute due from Sivaganga. 


* See his Military Reminiscences (1980), Vol. I, pp. 129-131, 
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The Nawab was informed in reply (18th March, 1789) that the 
Military Boards, to whom the question had been referred, concurred 
with the Governor in his opinion as to the necessity of putting 
down the Marudus of Sivaganga, and that ‘‘a detachment, con- 
sisting of two Battalions of sepoys and three hundred Europeans 
with a Regiment of Native Cavalry, would march into the 
Shevagungah district under Colonel Stuart, an officer of great 
prudence and merit’”’. The Nawab informed the Governor that he 
was gratified by the Governor's decision and that he had informed 
the Tondaiman, the Sétupati and the Nawab’s officer at Madura 
that on receipt of his letter by them they should take as many 
fighting men as they could spare and join those of the Company 
under the command of Colonel Stuart, who would march to 
Sivaganga to reduce the country. 


Colonel Stuart wrote to the Tondaiman (2lst of February, 
1789) to state that ‘“ the corps of Captain Knox would be in his 
country in three days’? and that he should furnish him with 
provisions and “ show him by-ways for his march’. He wrote 
to him again (April, 1789) to inform him that he was pleased to 
learn that he had deputed his Vakil Kottaydchari for supplying 
the corps with the necessary provisions and that the ‘'ondaiman’s 
army was in readiness at Tirumayyam to start when required to 
do so. In another letter we find him stating that ‘“‘ the lahsildar 
of 'Trimeyem, Oomaniah, during the general march, etc., acquitted 
himself as if he were the Company's own servant’’, that ‘if the 
Tondaman would send his army soon to Tripatoor he would have 
them well inculcated in the articles of war’’, that “ the Tondaman 
should direct his shopkeepers to take to the camp and sell 
all articles that might be required for the camp”’, and that he 
would also be good enough to send with his men to Tiruppat- 
tur 300 spades, pickaxes and other instruments, During his stay 
in the Sivaganga country, the General found that he had to 
apply again to the Tondaiman for “ provisions and sheep” 
(May, 1789). Kollangudi, near Sivaganga, was first captured 
and then followed (June 2nd, 1789) the capture of K&laiyarkovil, 
the stronghold of the ruler. Chinna Marudu left the woods and 


* Tn accordance with the orders of the Honorable the Court of Directors, 
“a Military Board was constituted at this Presidency on the 15th of 
April, 1786, as a Board of Reference and Report”. See Lt. Col. Wilson's 
History of the Madras Army, Vol. Il, p. 164, 
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retired westwards. General Stuart, after the conclusion of the war, 
wrote to the Tondaimén that “the business was happily closed, 
which he owed to the Tondaman’s help and Divine Mercy ’”’, 
that ‘‘Oomaniah«* was very careful in all respects’, that ‘‘ when- 
ever occasion required his services he was very ready with his 
force to hazard his life’’, that ‘‘ therefore he requested that he 
would promote him in rank and show him particular favour” 
and that “he had brought to the notice of the Nabob and the 
Company the brave services of his men and the supplies that he 
had received from him of the requisite provisions and cattle’. 
It appears from a report of General Horne to the Governor 
(November, 1789) that soon after General Stuart left Siva- 
ganga, leaving a regiment there, Chinna Marudu again returned 
to his country and engaged himself in committing depredations 
in the neighbouring countries as before. 


Death of the Tondaiman. His character. On the 30th of 
December 1789, Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman closed his earthly 
career, and his death was reported to the Madras Government early 
in January by General Stuart. We do not happen to know much 
about the private character of this ruler or his internal reforms. 
But in his devoted attachment to the English and the Nawab, he 
was in no way behind his predecessor, Vijaya Raghundtha Raya 
Tondaiman. His services to the English during the Second 
Mysore War were remarkable. We may close our account of this 
'Tfondaimana with a remark made by him about himself that ‘it 
was his determination as long as he continued in this world not 
to deviate a hair’s breadth in his allegiance to the Circar and the 
Company” and the remarks of the Nawab’s representatives to 
the successor of this ruler (November, 1790) that ‘‘ the Nawab 
showed to him greater favour than to any other’ and that, 
‘‘ throagh his great exertions the Tondaiman came to be regarded 
by the Nawab in the light of a son”. It is mentioned in a 
letter written to the Tondaimén about this time( 1789-90) that 
‘the Tundaimans were honoured by being given seats near the 
relatives of the Nawab ”. 


* The Palace Records say that a detachment was sent under the Sardars 
Annayvar and Annavyyar to help General Stuart and Abdali Khan 
again Vellai Maradu at Kollangudi, ear tage and Piranmalai, 

ence we are of opinion that ‘Umanayya’ inthe Persian letter should 
be taken to be “ U. M. Anayya” or Annayyar. 
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Raja Vijava Raghunatha Tondaiman 
Bahadu1 
(Bhoja Raj1) 
1759— 1807 
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Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
(1788—1807). 

Raya Raghunaétha Tondaiman had no male issue, who could 
succeed him as ruler of the State. He left behind him only a 
daughter—Perumdévi Ammal, popularly known as ‘Amma! Ayi'— 
who, according to the rules in torce, could not be installed 
as the ruler. ‘The uncle of Raya Raghunatha Tondaiman, 
Tirumalai Raya ‘Tondaiman, of whom the reader has heard 
already (see p. 279), was then alive. But he was very ill in 1789 
and so waived his claim to succeed in favour of his eldest son, 
Vijaya Raghundatha Tondaiman, who was installed as the ruler 
of the State in 1789. He was born in 1759 and was therefore 
thirty years of age when he became the ruler of the State. 


The Nazar paid by the Tondaiman for recognition of his 
succession. His succession was not at once accepted by the Nawab, 
who called himself his feudal lord. We find Captain Blackburne 
writing to the Madras Government on the 10th of May, 1803, 
that “until the late treaty of the Carnatic (3lst July, 1801) the 
Nabobs contrived, under various pretences, to extort considerable 
sums from ‘londiman, although he was nominally exempted 
from the payment of tribute. At his succession to the Govern- 
ment, he was obliged to pay fifty thousand pagodas to the Nabob 
Mahomed Ally Khan, who not only refused to confirm his succes- 
sion until the money was sent, but threatened to find a competitor 
with a better title. Since that period ‘’ondiman has paid at 
different times fifty thousand Rupees to the two late Nabobs. 
This information I received from Tondiman himself”. 


The following extract from a letter written by Captain 
Blackburne on the 20th March, 1813, contains more details. ‘he 
genealogical table that is given below will show that the Nawab 
could not find a competitor with a better title, that Raja Vijaya 
Raghunatha Tondaiman had a better claim to succeed than 
Vijaya Raghundtha Tondsimén (son of Rajagépal Tondaiman) 
who was then alive, who died like the Raja in 1807 and who was 
represented in a petition in 1813 as having contested Raja Vijaya 
Raghunatha Tondaimén’s succession and given up his conten- 
tjon on the promise of a J agir. 
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Nallayi Ayi ; Muttu- 
(Pattastri, ‘‘ wife = Tiramala Raya Tondaimaén= virdyi Ayi 
of the Throne ’’). (soh of Raghunaétha Raya (an inferior 

Yondaiman, ruler from. wife 

SSS : 1686—1730). married with 

Vijaya Tirumalai @ swords). 
Rughundtha Raya reyes, 
Tondaiman Tondaiman Rajagopal Tondaiman (the 
(ruler from (Died in 1795) issue of the Khadga vivaha 
1730-1769). | or sword-marriage). 


l Died in 1773. 
Raya Raghunatha 


Tondaiman (ruler Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman 
from 1769-1789). Died in 1807. 
Died sonless. 
pe ean 
Raja Vijaya Tirumalai Rajagopala Tondai- Rajagoépala 
Raghunatha Tondaimain. man. Died childless Raya Tondai- 
Tondaimdan in 1811. man. Died in 
Bahadur 1856. 
(ruler from 
1789-1807). 


‘*The ancestor of Kajah Gopaula Rie Tondiman, was a son of an 
inferior marriage, while his half-brother (Tirumalai Raya Tondai- 
man) the ancestor of the Rajah Bahadur was the son of a Patstree, 
the wife of the Throne, all of whose sons are entitled to the 
succession in preference to the children by an inferior marriage, 
although the latter be senior in birth to the sons of the Patstree. 


“This principle being generally recognised by writers on 
Hindoo Law and the rule of succession in all Hindoo States being 
conformable to it, ......... I shall state a few circumstances and 
considerations which lead to a conviction in my mind that the 
father of the petitioner, Rajah Gopaula Raya Tondiman, did not 
sell his birthright for the promise of an estate, but on the 
contrary, he and Rajah Vijaya Ragonath Rie Tondiman were 


* The Jagirdir must have thought it beneath his dignity to go in person to 
marry the woman and sent a sword as his substitute. Mr. Thurston 
says (see p. 41 of his Ethnographical Notes in Southern India) that “the 
custom of sending a sword to represent an unavoidably absent bridgroom 
at a wedding is not uncommon among the Telugu Razus and Velamas ”. 
We find it mentioned in the Afadras Census Report for 1891 (see p, 217) 
that “a special custom obtaining among the Marava Zemindars of 
Tinnevelly.. . . is the celebration of a marriage by means of a proxy for 
the bridegroom im the shape of a stick, which is sent by the bridegroom 
and is set up in the marriage booth in his place. The tal is tied by 
home one representative of the bridegroom.and the marriage ceremony 
then becomes complete ”. 4 
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utterly unconscious of the existence of any latent or asserted 
rights which could disturb their cordial and constant friendship. 


Fans 


= ‘They were first cousins. At the death in 1789 without sons 
of Rie Ragonad Tondiman, the throne was open for compe- 
tition, and no one can doubt the willingness of the Nabob’s 
Government to give full scope to competition, if it had presented 
itself. ‘The reverse was the case. ‘lrimul Rie Tondiman 
was living, but in a most deplorable state of health, wishing 
daily for death and lingering on for five years longer. He refused 
to ascend the throne and relinquished his rights to his eldest son 
witb a view ta save the double Nazzar (or succession fee) which 
otherwise must have been paid to the Nabob within a short 
period. Rajah Vijaya Ragonath Rie Tondiman assumed the 
Government as a matter of course. His cousin and friend Vijaya 
Ragonath Tondiman, the father of the petitioner, was the 
most zealous of his adherents. The negociation for a Nazzar to 
the Durbar was conducted in the usual manner at Trichinopoly. 
The Tondaiman offered the same sum which had been paid by 
his predecessor, a Lakh cf Rupees. The Nabob demanded a 
lakh of Pagodas. The Nazzar was fixed at seventy-five thousand 
Porto Novo Pagodas and was paid by instalments in the course 
of two years. 


‘‘The petitioner states that the late Rajah Bahadur, from 
fear that Vijaya Ragonath Tondiman should oppose his ambitious 
views, promised a Jaghire to him ............ The fact is that the 
land alluded to was assigned for military service to Vijaya 
Ragonad Tondiman 15 years after the succession of Rajah 
Bahadur and only 3 years before the Rajah Bahadur’s death. 
seeks The Rajah Bahadur to the end of his life honoured and 
confided in the father of the petitioner. He was affectionately 
attended by Vijaya Ragonad Tiondiman in his last illness and 
when he was at the point of death, Vijaya BRagonath Tondiman 
took the seal-ring from the Rajah Bahadur’s finger and put it on 
the finger of his eldest son”. 


Arrangements for the payment of the Nazar having been 
made, the Nawab wrote to the Tondaimaén on the 17th March, 
1790, appointing him as the ruler of the State and sent through 
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his son Husain-ul-Mulk an elephant, a horse and a khillat as 
marks of his esteem. His chief officer at Trichinopoly was 
‘‘ ordered to buckle with his own handa sword to the Tondai- 
man’s waist and to put on the khillat’”’. es 


¢ 


The Nawab’s affairs and the rights claimed by him as a 
feudal lord. ‘I'he Nawab had, to use the words of the Raj4 of 
Tanjore, “a great friendship for the Tondaiman ”s, and we find 
that, in the voluminous correspondence that the Nawab held with 
the Madras Government, the Nawab, while he condemned all 
other rulers and palayakaérs and wrote frequently and strongly 
against them to the Governor, never uttered a single word against 
the Tondaimans, whom he always called “‘true and steadfast allies’. 
How then is his conduct in requiring payment of huge succession 
fees in 1769 and in 1789 to be explained? ‘The reply that occurs 
to us is ‘not that the Nawab loved the Tondaimans less’ but 
“that he loved himself more’. The affairs of the Nawab had 
not been for many years in a satisfactory state, and the Nawab 
about the time when he wanted 50,000 or 75,000 pagodas from 
the Tondaiman was over head and ears in debt. His position 
was nothing but deplorable. ‘‘ His debts, which were in 1785 
the subject of Parlianientary inquiry, then amounted to £4,440,G00t 
of sterling money of Great Britain, z.e., more than four crores of 
Rupees,—prodaucing annuities at their several rates of interest of 
£623,000, of which £383,000 stood chargeable to the revenue of 
the Carnatic”. The poor Nawab, who was loaded with debts 
for which he had to pay more than sixty-two lakhs of Rupees as 
interest year after year and who had assigned a gond portion of 
his dominion for the liquidation of a part of the interest he had 
to pay, very pathetically described his condition to the Governor 
in a long letter that he addressed to him on the 5th of March, 
1791, from which we transcribe the following extract. 


“IT was respected by the different former powers. I am now 
& sovereign indeed, but without dominion pr power, plunged in 
poverty and distress, and in the eye of political consideration an 
insignificant unnoticed cypher’. oe 
* Letter of the Rikjé of Tanjore to the Governor, dated 9th of May, 1783. 


~ See pp. 40-49 of “ John Clunes’ Historical Sketch of the Princes of India”. 
Several able speeches were delivered on the subject—*‘the Prince of 
Aroot’s Debts "of which the best known is that es Barke. 
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. &8 the Nawab was thus in terrible pecuniary difficulties, he 
must have thought of all pretences by which he could raise any 
xsoney. In 1761 we‘find him informing the Governor of Madras 
that it was customary ‘sometimes to levy an extraordinary tax 
upon dependent chiefs, according to their ability and the strength 
of the Nawab’’.« But he seems to have afterwards given up this 
position, as we find him merely stating in December, 1785, that 
“whenever they acted contrary to the interests of the Circar, 
they were always obliged to pay a fine as an atonement for their 
misconduct’’. He now demanded, as the Tondaiman’s feudal 
superior, what was known in feudal times in England as relte/. 
The Nawab’s exposition of this right of his is contained in his 
letter to the Government of Madras dated 1st December, 1785, 
and is as follows :— 


“If any one of the polligars dies, his successor is fixed and 
appointed by the authority of the Circar, who receives a Nazar f 
upon the occasion, exclusive of the peishcush ”’. 


It was such a Nazar, a Nazar of 50,000 or 75,000 pagodas— 
the Tondaiman had no peshcush to pay—that the Tondaimdn 
was required to pay for his being recognised as the ruler of the 
State by the Nawab. With reference to the sum of Rs 50,000 
stated to have been paid at different times, we may mention that 
a large sum must have been demanded when Muhammad Ali, 
the Nawab, conferred the title of Rajé Bahadur on the Tondai- 
man, and that a sum of 25,000 pagodas or 87,500 rupees was paid 
as Nazar to Umdat-ul-Omara, Muhammad Ali’s successor, for 
the issue of a’ sanad granting the title of Raja Bahadur and 
other honourée 

The Tondaiman’s family. ‘Vijaya Raghundtha Tondai- 
mén had three wives of the names of Muttammdyi, SubbammAéyi 
and Ayi Ammé Ayi. By the second wife, he had two sons both 
of whom died in childhood ; by the third, he had four children, 
three sons and a daughter. The daughter and one’of the sons 


‘endpeanreanee-tertienenaynen pay onispaisapsas aan iS ES SS SPEARS See NO LOPS: TIA CTT ATO ACAD IETS AA TEs tas nctesetaetncnaetinetinestelh ies 
* oat from the Nawab to the Madris Presidency, dated August 16, 
{ Nazar is Hindustani for “a present, an offering, especially one from an 
inferior to a superior, to a holy man or a prince; a fine ar fee prid to 
the state or its representative on succeeding to office or property ”. 
Wilson's Glowary of British India, 
37 
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died in childhood’’.* The snrvivors were Vijaya Raghunatha 
Rays Tondaiman and Kaghundtha Tondaiman, who afterwards 
becaine rulers of the State in 1807 and in 1825 respectively, as 
will be shawn hereafter. 


The rule of Vijaya Raghundtha Tondaiman was eventful on 
account of the many charities that he instituted, and the wars in 
which his forces were engaged owing to the devoted attachment 
to the English and the Nawab which he had inherited from his 
predecessors. A description of his charities will be given later on. 
We shall first give an account of the wars and minor operations 
in which he was engaged. 

War with Tipu. In May, 1790, began another war with 
Mysore. Tipu, having attacked certain tracts belonging to the 
Raja of ‘Travancore, the Raéji appealed to the English with 
whom he was in alliance, and the English declared war against 
Tipu. 

In July, 1790, the Tondaiman was informed by the Resident 
at Tanjore that General Medows with a large army had in his 
march against Seringapatam encamped in these parts, that 
provisions had been directed to be sent to his camp from all 
quarters, that ten thousand kalams of paddy which had been 
collected at Sivaganga could not be transported for want of 
draught bullocks, and that he should furnish the Hircarrah who 
carried the letter with one thousand bullocks. 


The Tondaiman sends a force against Tipu. In November, 
1790, Tipu descended into the Carnatic and made for Trichinopoly. 
He reached the northern bank of the Kaveri opposite to Sri- 
rangam towards the close of the month. The Nawab wrote to 
the Governor to inform him (December 25, 1790) that “the 
Chief of Mysore suddenly came with a large army who carried off 
as much of the grain in the country as they could and burnt the 


rest, set fire to the houses of the ryots, carried off their cattle, 
and Jaid waste the province in such a manner that it was difficult 
to get grass or firewood”. According to instructions received 
from Mr. Andrews, Collector at Trichinopoly of the Nawab’s 
province of which the management was then in the hands of the 
English, the Tondaimdn “sent to the Trichinopoly fort an any 


* From Mr, Venkat Row’s Manual of Pudukkdttai. 
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of 1,500 men under Sardar Mahdlinga Mudaliyar”’. ‘Tipu left 
these parts soon afterwards, and the war was carried on mostly in 
the parts near Mysore. 


Disputes with Tanjore and Sivaganga, etc. We have nothing 
of importance to record in connection with the years 1791-4. In 
August, 1791, the Tondaiman’s people are found to have caused 
depredations in the Tanjore District. The 'Tondaiman represented 
to the Government that the Tanjore people first committed 
plunder in his country and that he would return the cattle taken 
from the Tanjore people as soon as the Tanjore people returned 
what they had taken from his people. The Tondaimdn was 
required to return the cattle at once and the Kallars of Tanjore 
were informed that thev might expect severe punishinent if they 
did not return the Tondaiman’s cattle. The whole question, 
including the question of the prevention of similar depredations 
in future, was referred to Mr. Swartz, the S. Ps C. K. Missionary* 
at Tanjore, who reported to the Government in September, 
1791, that he had adjusted the differences and taken proper steps 
for the prevention of future outrages. 


“In the beginning of 1792 there was a boundary dispute 
between the Tondaiman of Puthu-kdéttei and Chinna Murdu of 
Sivagangei Both parties referred their dispute to the Collector 
(of Ramnad and Madura, Mr. Macleod); and as serious disturbances 
were apprehended, the Collector despatched a company of Sepoys 
to preserve order. The circumstance is noteworthy as showing 
how completely the power of these countries had been frittered 
away by constant internal disturbances and civil wars: and how 
completely their rulers were overawed by the British power. 
Fifty years earlier a boundary dispute between the Puthu-kdttei 
Chief and the Poligar of Sivagangei would have led to a war in 
which 10 to 20,000 men would have been engaged ’’. t 


* Some may think it strange that the settlement of the dispute was entrusted 
to a Missionary. But Swartz, “whom the unanimous voice of the 
Protestant world has proclaimed the greatest of modern missionaries” 
enjoyed the highest confidence of everybody that knew him—of the Raja 
of Tanjore, of the Madras Government and even of Haidar Ali, who 
called him “a holy man that meant no harm to his Government”. 
According té Deen Pearson, his biographer, “simplicity, nroderation, 
self denial, activity, regularity, patience, kindness, courtesy, cheerfulness 
pervaded his every thought, word and action”, 


¢ Nelson's Madura Country. Part IV, p. 113. 
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In March, 1793, the Tondaimdén was informed that a murdér 
had been committed in the l'anjore District by his men, and that 
they should be apprehended and handed over for punishment. 
The Tondaimadn explained to the Governor, Sir Charles Oakley 
(April 10th, 1793) that the Kallars that committed the murder 
lived in the woods of Ramnad and Sivaganga, that they were 
constantly committing outrages in his own country, that many of 
them had often been seized and that their noses and ears had 
been cut off for their offences, that the report that his men 
committed the murder was wrong, and that he would use his 
utmost endeavours to punish the offenders of the Ramnad and 
Sivaganga woods. 


There is an entry in the Inam office records to the effect that 
‘‘ according to a requisition (from Trichinopoly) of Hisam-ul-mulk, 
son of the Nawab,an army of 1,200 men was sent from Puduk- 
kéttai, under the command of Muttuvairan Ambalakdran’’. It is 
not clear for what purpose the army was sent. The only military 
operation in which the English were engaged about the time the 
army was sent (July, 1793) was the attack by Captain Dighton 
of Séttur in the Tinnevelly Province, and it is not likely that the 
Tondaimdan’s forces would have been required to march so far for 
such a minor purpose. Probably the men were required to be 
sent to Udaydérpalayam and Ariyalir, where the Nawab’s men 
were at variance with those of the palayakars. 


In November, 1793, the Nawab wrote to the Governor that 
“the Raja of Tanjore. having sent two hundred peons into 
Tondiman’s country, was exciting some unusual contentions 
relating to the boundaries and was molesting the ryots”. The 
matter referred to by the Nawab was a boundary dispute 
between “a polygar in the Putticotah Talook of the name of 
Singapillay”? (Singappuli of Kallakdééai) and the Tondaimdn. 
The Nawab was informed by the Governor that the matterhad been 
settled according to justice and to the satisfaction of the Tondai- 
man’s agent, who was present when the adjustment took place. 


Conferment of Military Rank and the Title of “Baja 
Bahadur” on the Tondaiman. In October, 1795, Muhammad 
Ali, the Nawab of Arcot, died. Before his death, he was pleased 
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to confer upon the Tondaiman the title of Rdjd Bahadir,* 
so that henceforth the Tondaimdns were known as the Rajds of 
Pudukkéttai. That the Tondaiman very eminently deserved 
this distinction for his unswerving devotion to the Nawab 
and the English gves without saying. The regular sanad of 
the grant of the title was prepared, however, after the death of 
Muhammad Ali by his son Umdat-ul-umara, Nawab of the 
Carnatic. It is dated 17th October, 1796, and runs as follows :— 


“As a reward for the faithful services rendered by you and 
your ancestors, the title of ‘‘ Raja Bahadur’ is bestowed upon 
you and a mansab ;+ you can keep a force of 1,500 cavalry ;t a 
flag, a naggara (kettle-drum), a turband, 3 Jaga (a jewel inlaid with 
precious stones worn by Amirs on their heads ?), an elephant and 
a khillat (are sent) and you are elevated thereby. Regarding 
these as marks of good will, you should be solicitous of obtaining 
more. You should follow the footsteps of your ancestors in 
rendering service and cerrying out instructions without any 
objection. This should be regarded as a mark of good fortune”’. 


A Nazar of 25,000 pagodas was sent by the Raja in consider- 
ation of the honours conferred on him by the Nawab. On the 
day on which the receipt of this amount was acknowledged (19th 
October, 1796), the Nawab wrote to the Raj& as follows :— 


‘‘] am aware of your services and your readiness in carrying 
out instructions. Communication has been carried on with 
Huzur (t.¢., directly with the Nawab) from the time of your 
ancestors in all affairs. Accordingly you should preserve the same 
relation with the Nawab. You have nothing to do with the 
Fouzdars and other officers in Trichinopoly, but with the Huzur. 
Be constant in regarding this as a firm agreement’’. 





ei te eee 





* The title of “Raja Bahadir” is higher than that of “Réja”. The 

ordinary sequence of rank is Maharaja Bahadur, Maharaja, Raja 

Bahadur, Raja. See Sir Roper Lethbridge’s Golden Book of India, 
IV 


. XIV. 
Dahadir means “ brave”’ or “ the hero”’. 


+ Mansab was “a military title and rank conferred by the Moghul Govern- 
ment of Delhi, regulated by the supposed number of horse the holder of 
the title could, if required, bring into the field”. Wilson. 

t “In the Ain-i-Akbari sixty-six grades (of mameaba) are stated, ..... ..... 3 
these writers record, I find, no more than twenty-seven grades, beginn- 
ing with that of 7000 (horse) and ending with that of twenty”. Mr. 
Irvine’s Army of the Indian Mughals. 
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The Government of Madras approved of the giant of the 
title after their assumption of the Carnatic, and Major Blackburne 
wrote to the ‘Tondaiman on the 13th January, 1813, that, in the 
letter which he had then received trom the Government of Madras, 
the Tondaiman was styled by the Government of Madras in an 
English letter Rajd Bahadar. 

We shall now turn to the wars which were waged during 
the rule of Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman and the help 
that he gave to the Nawab and the English. It will be found 
that all these wars were, with the exception of the war against 
Tipu in 1798 and 1799, military operations against the turbulent 
palayakaérs to the north and south of the Raja’s country. ‘‘ The 
management of the palayakar districts had always been a matter 
of great difficulty, partly owing to the turbulence of the chiefs 
and the strength of their country but principally in consequence 
of the extortion and rapacity of the agents employed to collect 
the tribute, already too high in proportion tc the revenue The 
result was that whenever the Coinpany’s troops were withdrawn, 
as in times of war, no paym2uts were made, and the several 
chiefs being at constant variance with each cther, the districts 
became the scene of violence and disorder ’’. 


For a long time things had not been going on smoothly in 
the Udaiyarpalayam, Ariyalar and Turaly ur palayains attached to 
Trichinopoly. 

The Nawab’s wars with Udaiyarpalayam and Ariyalur. 
The Tondaimans services to the Nawab. As early as the 15th 
October, 1790, the Nawab wrote to the Governor to say that the 
palayakars of Udaiyarpdlayaian and Aniyalir, who had been 
reinstated and made ‘renters of their palayams’’, coramitted 
depredations upon those districts, killed andimp1isoned many of the 
inhabitants and did not pay even “the trifle” which they had to 
pay as rent according to their agreement, and had formed designs 
to revolt. The palayak4érs were aiterwards imprisoned “ for the 
non-payment of rent and meditating an ‘nsurrection”’ first at 
Trichinopoly and afterwerds in their own towns, but were 
released by their men. ‘Ten thousand of the Udaiyar’s Kallars 
scaled the walls, entered the fort, released the Udaiydér and 
confined the Nawab’s servants"’. Finding their places, however, 
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too hot for them, the Udalyaérpdlayain pd&layakar went to Madras 
to establish his claim to the palayam, and the Ariyalur pdlayakar 
fled to the Tanjore country. Their attempts to get back their 
pdlayams by peaceful methods proved fruitless, and in 1796 they 
returned to their padlayams, assembled their men and revolted 
against the Nawib, and “commenced those troubles in 1796 
which waged with varying success and fury until 1798”. An 
army was sent towards the close of 1796 to Udaiyarpdlayam 
under Major Cuppage, and the 'Tondaiman was applied to for help. 
The Raja of Pudukhottai sent in December, 1796, “as instructed 
by the Nawab, 69 horse and 2203 footsoldiers under Sardar 
Avadhi:tta Row to join Mira Saidac Khan” in quelling the 
insurrections in th; two pilayamis Further forces were applied 
for with an intimation tnat ‘relying on the ‘londaiman’s army, 
the Nawab would not send any other force”, and “in April 
and July, 1797, about 200 horse-soldiers and 5000 foot were 
sent to these pAlayaims under the Sardars Mappillai Pallavarayar, 
Kannayyar, Dabir Gépil Row, Udaiyappa Vélér and Chinnaran- 
manai Véngan Sérvai’’. Tranquillity was at length restored, 
and, after the Carnatic came into the hands of the Enghsh in 
1801, the palayakars were recognised as ordinary Istimrar Zamin- 
dars (see p. 209) in 1816. 


The Nawab’s war with Turaiyur. The Tondaiman’s services. 
The affairs of the pilayam of ‘Turaiyur attached to Trichi- 
nopoly had been in confusion since 1773. The father and the son 
had been quarrelling, each attempting to become the ruler, and, 
finding that they could not pay the increased peshcush which 
they had themselves agreed to pay, fled “to the Tanjore country 
where death put an end to the miseries of the old Reddi (palaya- 
kar). The young Reddy, taking advantage of the trouble which 
in 1796 broke out in Woodiarpollam and profiting by the distract- 
ed and enfeebled state of the Nawab’s authority, determined to 
excite disturbance in Terriore. He accordingly collected a 
considerable numbei of peons, and, being aided by the adherents 
of the family, he spread terror and devastation to all parts of the 
Pollam (palayam); deprived of all hopes of being restored to 
the management of it, he seemed determined to render this 
fertile district a barren waste in the hands of the oppressor of his 
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family, and he succeeded so well in his design that the country 
in a short time was nearly depopulated, the tanks and lakes on 
which the cultivation depended were broken down and destroyed, 
the towns and villages were burnt, and the inhabitants were 
obliged to seek protection in the surrounding countries ’’¢. 


In these circumstances, the Tondaiman received a call for a 
strong force. ‘‘ 756 footaoldiers under Sardar Pattabhirdma Aiyar 
and 1000 men under Sardar Mahélinga Mudaliyar’’, were sent to 
Turaiytr in 1796 and 1797. Another army of 700 footsoldiers 
was sent under Sardar Pattabhirdma Aiyar to join ‘ Sayyid 
Meera Rasaldar”’,as also an army of 2,000 men under Ilandari 
Muttuvijaya Ambalakarar to join Hisam-ul-Mulk Bahadur at 
Turaiyur. The Nawab ultimately came to terms with the 
palayakar, who in 1816 became an Istimrar Zamindar. Acknow- 
ledging the services rendered at Udaiyarpdlayam, Hisam-u!- 
Mulk wrote to the Raj& of Pudukkdttai that he had added much 
to his reputation, glory and honour by the services of his men at 
Udaiyarpalayam. According to “the War Notes” in the Inam 
office Records, the Tondaiman received in recognition of his 
services from ‘“‘ Hazrat Nawab’’ the present ofan elephant. ft 


The Visenginattu Kallars of Tanjore had always been a 
great source of trouble to the peaceful inbabitants of the Trichi- 
nopoly country. Frequent complaints were brought against them 
by the Nawab, and the Raja of Tanjore was again and again 
required to take the necessary steps for their subjugation. In 
1797 a force of about 700 men was sent by the Tondaiman under 


* Report of the Collector of Trichinopoly to the Board of Revenue, dated 
30th May, 1802, on the palayams of Udaiyarpalayam, Ariyalir and 
Turaiyur, 

t The elephant was a most valuable present. showing the very high regard that 
the Nawab had for the Tondaiman. Mr. Irvine writes in his Army of 
the Indian Mughals (p. 29) that ‘ gifts other than money were naturally 
of considerable variety .......... jewelled ornaments, weapons, principally 
swords and daggers with jewelled hilts, palkis wita fringes of gold lace 
and pearls, horses with old-monnted and jewelled trappings, and 
elephants. The order in which the above are given indicated roughly 
both the frequency with which these presents were granted and the 
relative value set upon them, beginning with those most frequently 
given and the least esteemed". From this extract it will be clear that 
the gift of an elephant was more esteemed than that of any other article. 
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Raya Pallavaréyar to chastise them, and we beheve that the 
Kallars were restrained from their excursions of depredation for 
the time being. « 


Ramnad becomes a Zamindari. The Sétupati of Ramnad 
was reported about this time to be oppressive and tyrannical. 
According to a memorial submitted by his sister in 1794, “he 
injured and oppressed the inhabitants, weakened and impoverished 
the country and brought indelible shame to his family by his 
dissipation. Daughters were torn from the bosoms of their 
parents and wives dragged from the arms of their husbands and 
conveyed to the Setupati’s house, where they were detained 
during his pleasure and put to death if they resisted his pleasure. 
He was also further engaged in a ruinous war with Sivapanga ”’. 
Major Stevenson, who was sent against the Sétupati, surrounded 
his fort and captured the Raja without resistance on the 8th of 
February, 1795. The Sétupati was deposed, and his sister wag, 
after the direct management ot Ramnad by the British for about 
eight years, made the IstimararZamindarni in 1803. 


The last war with Mysore. We shall next speak of the 


services that the Tondaiman rendered to the English in their war 
with ‘Tipu in 1799. Tipu had been intriguing with the French, 


and, when the Governor-General protested against his intercourse 
with them, no satisfactory reply was received. Hence orders 
were issued for the advance of an English army into Mysore in 
February, 1799. 


* This incident is referred toas follows in Venkanna Sérvauikar Valanddn. 
“Qensent Qordésgsearuty Ceorg sererens 
em@alud ery aI O@ 108m Osrawentwre ; * 
si ouit LSyt eOer_Os senor Ger 
yuSgyicserorenr Qa, CurBiIg gg Osreoren.wier ; 
SQsw@srl.nt eseugs Sveouw. sOCw 
wor garercGure atips wsorges Osramwenture. 
or “ The Tondaiman, who harassed with chained doga the Kallars that 
did not join (and behave properly like) the Kallarx of Sengalhir and 
Rakkathanpatti, who, in the mid-Kallar jand containing Nallir and Puli- 
yur, had the heads of the Kallarsof Puliyiir cut off and sent to him 
in loads, and who subdued the recalcitrant Kallars of Visenginadu and 
lived prosperously without foes like Vishnu ”’. 
This extract will show that some of the Tondaiman’s own men—the men 
of Puliyir—were among the depredators and were punished by him. 


38 
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In March, Lieut. Colonel Brown, stationed at Trichinopoly, 
wrote to the Tondaiman to despatch to him 1,500 men without 
loss of time. He received 1,400 men and wrote to the Governor 
informing him of his acceptance of the offer made by the Tondai- 
manof a body of troops for service in the Mysore War. ‘ The 
footsoldiers were sent under Sardars Ayydswamiayya, Anantayya 
and Sérvai Muttambalakar”’. Colonel Brown reported their arrival 
at Trichinopoly to the Madras Government early in April and 
proposed to grant the Sardars and peons certain special rates of 
batta, which were approved. The Tondaimaén was also required 
to supply sheep and provisions (9th March) and bullocks (10th 
April). Brown reachep Seringapatam on thellth of May after 
capturing Kartr, Erode, and other small fortsin April. He learnt 
that he was just a week too late and that Seringapatam had been 
captured on the 4th of May and Tipu killed. Colonel Brown’s 
detachment returned to the south on the 22nd of May and took 
possession of the district of Coimbatore. The officer sent back 
the Tondaimfn’s men on the 16th of July, 1799, with the 
following letter to the Raja. * 


‘*‘ Atter usual compliments. 
‘‘The desire which I feel of seeing you ...........cccecesccnceeons 


The Sakan being unable to cope with the brave English was 
slain, and peace has taken the place of fighting. I communicate 
to you with great pleasure that your men did their best in matters 
relating to thé Company and worked day and night as ordered by 
me, and this information has been communicated to the Govern- 
ment and has pleased His Excellency. ‘The friendship existing 
between you and the English for the last four generations will 
now increase. As your men have nothing to do here, I have 
directed them to proceed to Poodoocottah from the same place 
on Tuesday the 16th July next. 


“We have granted to your men who had been garrisoned at 
Karoor at four padis (measures of rice) each for three days until 


they may arrive at Poodoocottah from the said place from the 
16th to the 19th July. 





* We give the letter in full so that the reader may know the rates of bata, 
oic., that were granted to the Tondsiman’s menu, 
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‘““We have granted rice to your men at Kroad at six padis 
each from the 16th to 21st July. 


‘““We have granted rice to your men with Ayahsawmy at 
Coimbatore at 8 padis each from 16th to 28rd July. 


“ As Ayahswamy, the bearer of this letter, is a very worthy 
man, I recommend him to your favour. At the time your men 
reached the Cootalum T'alook (Kulittalai?), I wrote to Govern- 
ment for their pay, which has been settled as under : — 


The first Sardar, 10 pagodas. 

Two Sardars under him, 14 pagodas. 

Each peshear, 7 pagodas. 

Twenty-two servaikars, two pagodas six fanams # each. 

Twenty-four daffudars, one pagoda and three fanams each. 

Two Karnams, one pagoda and 8 fanams each. 
All of them have received their pay at this rate up to the 23rd of 
the English month, the date of their arrival at Poodoocottah. 
The pay of the officers and men stationed at Karoor and Erode 
up to their arrival at Poodoocottah on the 19th and the 21st 
respectively has been made over to Ayahswaimy, who will pay it 
66: COM sists cn sic ste seeees acess” 


The Tondaiman’s men receive prize-money for their services. 
On the 6th of January, Col. Brown wrote to the Raj& to say that 
‘‘ while orders had been received from the Honorable Company to 
give presents to all the other armies which were with the victori- 
ous English Behaudar (at Seringapatam), it would certainly 
mortify him to learn that his men who were with the English 
camp should be made an exception” that “he felt satisfied, as upon 
his recommendation a payment had been settled upon his Sardars, 
Duffadars and Servagars, efc.”’ that ‘‘he had also written that 
some particular presents should be granted to his men who 
accompanied the corps of Col. Lang when he went to the capture 
of Karoor and Darapooram (see p. 273) and who accompanied the 
corps of Colonel Fullarton, when he marched towards Palghat 
(see p. 274)", that “he would be happy if he received orders to 
make the presents accordingly” and that “delays in receiving 
the orders would be highly mortifying to him ”’. 


* 10 faname=one pegoda—Ra. 3 as. 8, 
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With reference to the prize-money that was granted to the 
Tondaim4an’s officers and men, we must mention that orders were 
not readily passed on the subject and that Col. Brown had to 
exert himself a good deal in the affair. ‘‘ The Prize-Committee 
at Seringapatam determined to exclude the detachment of Colonel 
Brown from any share in the captured property, as Col. Brown 
reached Seringapatam only after the fort had been captured. 
Col. Brown requested General Harris either to reconsider his 
decision or tosubmit the matter for the orders of the Governor- 
General; but he declined to interfere, and referred the Colonel 
back to the Committee upon which legal proceedings were ins- 
tituted on behalf of the detachment; Col. Brown at the same 
time addressed the officers of the army of Mysore, protesting 
against the resolution of the Prize-Committee and supporting the 
claims of his detachment by the publication of certain secret 
orders which he had received from the Governor-General......... 
The ruling of the Governor-General was published at Madras in 
a General Order on the 30th of December; the Prize-Committee 
was censured and further distribution of the captured property 
stopped, pending the consideration of the claims of every corps 
and detachment which had been employed in the field during the 
campaign. Ultimately the detachments of Colonels Brown (and 
Read)............ were admitted to share in the general distribution 
in the same manner as if they had been present at the assault of 
Seringapatai "’.« 


It took some time for the prize money to reach Pudukkéttai 
and it was only in 1807 that all those that had marched under 
Colonel Rrown were required by tom—tom to appear “in the 
Town Cutchery”’ to receive the prize money. 


The distribution took place after the death of the Raja and 
the Managers of the ~tate, during the minority of the new Raja, 
withheld more than one-third of the prize money (4,452 pagodas) 
under the name of a Nazar to the Rajdé&. It was only after a 
strong letter on the subject was addressed to the Managers by 
the Resident of Pudukkottai that the money taken as Nazar was 
returned and every one received his full share of the prize-money. 


* See Lieut. Col. Wilson's History of the Madrus Army, Vol. LI,, pp. 336—339. 
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Transfer of the Carnatic (and Tanjore) to the English. We 
may mention that after the fall of Seringapatam, papers were 
found in the fallen city showing that Muhammad Ali and his son 
Umdut-ul-Umara who was then the Nawab of Arcot had been 
engaged in treasonable correspondence with Tipu. An inquiry was 
ordered, but while 1t was going on, the Nawab died. His heir would 
not accept the terms offered by the English, and the Nawabship 
was therefore conferred upon a junior member of the family, with 
whom a treaty was entered into, in accordance with which the 
Nawab was to receive one-fifth of the revenues of the province— 
never less than 12,000 pagodas—eve1y month, and a proclamation 
was issued on the 31st of July, 1801, announcing the transfer of 
the Carnatic to the Kast India Company. ‘The kingdom of 
Tanjore had been made over to the Company on the 25th of 
April, 1799, on condition of the retention of the Tanjore Fort by 
the Raja and of an annual payment to him of one lakh of 
pagodas and one-fifth of the net revenue of the country. So from 
August, 1801, the Company represented both the Nawab and the 
King of ‘'anjore and exercised full control over the provinces 
which had belonged to them. 


The beneficial results to the Tondaiman of the transfer. 
That the ‘Tondaiman benefited greatly by the transfer of the 
Carnatic to the English goes without saying. So long as the 
Nawab was the ruler, his underlings at Trichinopoly were cons- 
tantly troubling the Tondaiman for draught bullocks with sacks, 
sheep, fowls and other articles as also for loans of money *, were 
making a number of recommendations on behalf of Faktrs and 
Pallivasals, and were requiring him to pay large sums of money for 


* For example, the Tondaiman was applied to on the 17th November, 179% 
for “a loan of 2,000 pagodas for discharging some debts”. On another 
occasion we find one of the Nawah’s officers at Trichinopoly writing to 
the Tondaiman that “the ‘l'ondaiman was aware of the help of the 
Nawab’s men at Tienine poly to him ” and that “with a view to help 
them, he should assign to them a village yielding a revenue of 2,000 
pagodas a year, 50 that the revenue arising therefrom might be spent 
in performing the annual ceremonies of those that had assisted him”. 
A copper plate was accordingly required to be granted “with a happy 
mind”. To show that the Tondaiman was worried even for trifles, we 
may quote the following letter “I troubled you before for twenty-s1x 
ae I am sure you will kindly send them for the house—for your 

ouse when you come here”. 


* o 
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the celebration of the Ramzdn festival,e during the Muharam 
festival and as dues of Pallivasal Charity. As the Tondaiman 
seenis to have continued as the Arasu Kdvalkar of Trichinopoly 
until a proper Police was organised by the British Government, 
he was also required tuo detect all cases of theft, and to send bodies 
of men for superintendence during the sowing t and the harvest 
season. ‘ihe style that the Nawab’s officers adopted in writing to 
the Tondaiman shows of what stuff these Trichinopoly officers 
were made. In most of their letters we find sentences like the 
following “ Please God, I shall go to the Darbar to-morrow and 
make proper representation and write to you. I regard your 
business a8 more important than mine’. ‘Therefore make 
known your wishes, if any, regarding me as one that would 
assist you in anything. I will represent the same to the Nawab in 
a favourable light”. The Tondaimaén must have felt very 
thankful at having been relieved from all the above-mentioned 
worry on the assumption of the Government of the Carnatic by 
the English Company. 


We have now to describe the two “ Poligar Wars” in which 
the l'ondaiman renderec very essential set vice to the British. In 
the opinion of many writers, the services of the Tondaiman in 
connection with these two wars are considered as only next in 
lunportance to the help that was given by the ‘ondaimans to the 
English at the time of the siege of Trichinopoly in 1751-4. 


The first “ Poligar War”. We have frequently mentioned 
that the Pdlayakdrs of Tinnevelly were extremely turbulent. 











* There is an acknowledgment dated 26th of April, 1796 of a Nazar of 1,200 
Frank pagodas for this festival. A special tax was collected from the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans on this account called Ramzinpundigui- 
rart (Ramzan Festival tax). This was one of the recognised sources 
of income under the Mughals. The payment of this tax, though called 
“alms at the eed of fitr” was “ incumbent on” every well-to-do Maham- 
madan. ‘The Jagirdars in the State collected the tax in their villages 
and sent the collections to the Raja to be remitted to Trichinopoly along 
with his own collections. In June, 1789, we find 1,100 pagodas demanded. 
us Nazar for Ramzan. On the 20th of February 1777, during the 
Muharam month, we find an acknowledgment of one thousand pagodas 
sent to Trichinopoly “for Holi (sic) funds for Khutbas” (i.e., sermons to 
Mussalmans which “should consist of the praise of God, prayers, 
injunctions to piety ”’). 

+ We find the Nawab writing to the Tondaiman in October, 1774, that the 
** presence of $00 men was quite essential as that was the time for culti- 


vation”, z 
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** At this time Panjalamcourchy, situated about 16 miles due 
south of Ettayapuram, existed as a fortified town and was ruled 
by Vira Pandia Cataboma Nayakar alias Caruthiah, a Poligar 
chief, then about 30 years of age He had two brothers named 
Cumarasamy Nayakar and Subba Nayakar. ‘lhe elder, aged 
26, was born both deaf and dumb. Subba Nayakar was17. All 
three brothers were brave and intelligent. Oomayan, in parti- 
cular, was distinguished above his peers, by his fortitude, 
intelligence and bravery, but alas! all those talents were, by evil 
companionship and the baneful influence of one Sivasubramania 
Pillay, seldom or never exercised but to oppress and perpetrate 
any wickedness, reckless of consequences. 

“ Sallying out with a number of armed desparadoes, he would 
plonder the surrounding villages, whether Aiyan or Zeinin, doing 
a little cattle-lifting and sheep-stealing by the way; make bon- 
fires of straw stacks, and not hesitate or stickle at a murder or 
two, when convenient or necessary He, at length, went a step 
farther, and, braving the collector, ventured to collect revenue 
on his own account in Sirear villages. As a safe-guard against 
like incursions, and glad, doubtless to share in the golden harvest, 
the Poligars of Nagalapuram, Elairampannai, Golavarpatti, 
Kulattoor and Kadalgudi, cast in their lot with Cataboma Navakar. 
Proud and exultant at so many Poligars having joined him, 
Cataboma Nayakar, over-confident of his power to resist, was 
deluded into believing he was in a position to fight all comers, 
the Company’s troops included. He ignored Col. Maxwell's 
summons to meet him for determining the boundaries of some 
Zemin villages which were then in dispute ’ #. 

The commencement of the final struggle with Kattaboma 
Nadyakar was through an order issued to him by Mr. Jackson, 
Collector of Southern Peshcush and Ramnad, commanding him 
to appear before him at Ramnad and explain his conduct. He 
made his appearance at Ramnad on the 9th of September, 1798, 
and, while the correspondence that had paseed between him and 
the Collector was being read out to him, he pretended to be 
alarmed, rushed out with his armed followers and is believed to 
have stabbed with his own hand Lieutenant Clarke, who was on 
guard outeide. He and the other Palayakér paid no attention to 


© Etiaiyapuram, Past and Present, pp. 39-41. 
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the orders that they received from Mr. Jackson and from Mr. 
Lushington, who succeeded to the office of “ Collector of Polygar 
Peshcush”, but continued to commit depredations. Their mutinous 
conducts was left unnoticed until the fall of Seringapatam in 
May, 1799, set free sufficient forces for an army to be sent against 
them. An expedition was placed under the command of Major 
Bannerman in August, 1799.f ‘lhe fort of Panjélamkuricchi 
was attacked and Kattaboma Nayak evacuated it with his party 
and fled northwards. He was pursued by the Ettyapuram 
palayakér, but Kattaboma Nayak escaped first to Sivaganga and 
then to the woods in the Tondaiman’s country. 


Capture of Kattaboma Nayak, and six others by the Tondai- 
man. On the 8th of September, the Collector, Mr. Lushington, 
wrote to the ‘l'ondaiman to exert himself to secure the person of 
Kattaboma Nayak and of the Palayakar of Nagalapuram, who were 
represented as having fled to his country. On the 14th of 
September, 1799, the Tondaiman wrote in reply to Mr. Lushing- 
ton that ‘“‘the moment he received his letter he despatched 
different parties to the boundaries of his country”’, that “they were 
as vigilant as possible’’, and that “if the Poligars approached his 
limits, his attachment and fidelity to the Company would be 
made known to them’. The ‘ondaiman was shortly afterwards 
informed (26th of September, 1799) that Kattaboma Nayak and 
the Pdlayakar had fied in another direction (to Anioor ?) and that 
it was unnecessary to keep guards on the southern limits of the 
State, but that the Western and Northern boundaries should be 
watched. In the meanwhile, the Palayakdrs had been captured 
by the Tondaiman’s men, and the ‘''ondaiman wrote to Mr. 
Liushington on the 24th September, 1799, that ‘‘on every side in 
the mountains and on the hills he had placed people to find out 
the hiding place of the enemy ’’, that ‘by the blessing of God, 
the prosperity of the Company and his own good fortune, Kutta- 
bomma Nayak with his dumb brother, two brothers in-law and 
* As an example of the refractory conduct of the palayakars, we may mention 

the receipt by the Collector in October, 1798 “of a bag of stones from 


the Polygar of Coomby in answer to the Collector's demand for the pay- 
ment of his peshcush ”. 


fT See Rev. J. Kearns’ Account of the Panjilamcourchy Polegars,.. ... .. 


p. 90-53, from which it will be found that Major Bannerman was vested 
With full powers over those found in open rebellion. 





A view of the temple at Tinkkalambu 
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three other people—altogether seven persons—were discovered 
in the jungle of the village of Kaliapoor, in the Sivaganga Taluk, 
to the westward of Tirucculumpoor in his country”, that “he 
sent his troops thither and that they with much caution and 
exertion captured the party’’, that ‘at the time Cataboma Naig 
was captured, he wished to kill himself ”’, that ‘it was extremely 
difficult to keep them in safety even one day’ and that “he was 
waiting for an answer”. The Sardar who had the credit of 
capturing the party was Muttuvairava Ambalakaran of Tiruk- 
kalambur, whose exploits are commemorated in a Kummi or 
dance song, composed probably at the time. The Tondaiman 
was informed by Mr. Lushington that ‘“ the perusal of his letter 
filled him with a joy beyond expression either through letter or 
by mouth ”’, and that “ he would at the sight of his letter deliver the 
the said Kattabomma Naick etc., seven prisoners in close custody, 
with their hands and feet ironed, over to the charge of Mr. Smith, 
commanding at Madura”. The request was complied with and 
Captain Smith, commanding at Madura, wrote to the Raj& on 
the 6th of October, 1799, that ‘‘ Kuttabomma Naick, his younger 
brother, three of his relatives and two of his servants, in all 
seven persons, had arrived there with four daggers, five swords, 
one nutcracker and one knife, sent through Annavayya’’. Kata- 
boma Néyak was soon afterwards removed to Kaittar, in the 
Tinnevelly District, where on the finding of a Court-Martial, 
he was hanged on the 17th October, 1799, in the presence of the 
Palayakars of Tinnevelly assembled forthe purpose. The others 
that had been captured were kept in confinement at Palamcotta. 
The rebel Palayakars were dispossessed of their States and dis- 
mantled their own forts and gave up a considerable quantity of 
arms, ‘‘ reserving, however, as will be seen further on, a sufficient 
supply for future use’, and the first ‘‘ Poligar War’ came to an 
end. 

The Tondaiman receives hearty congratulations from the 
English officers. Congratulations were showered on the R&ja of 
Pudukkottai for his capture of Kataboma Nayak and his party. 
Mr. Lushington informed the ‘fondaiman that by this act “the 
Company were highly gratified, he was much applauded and that 
he was fully established in their favour ’’, and that “ he would be 
able to judge by the favour which he would experience from 
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the Company in what warm terms his Jaborious services had 
been submitted to the favourable notice of the Company”. 
Mr. Lushington referred here to his letter to the Board of 
Revenue, in which he had stated that “the moment he heard 
of Cataboma Naig’s evacuation of his Fort, he despatched 
a letter (on the 8th of September) for his capture to ‘Tondiman, 
and, having, on every former instance wherein he had thought it 
for the good of the public service to address him, received every 
token of his attachment to the Company’s Government, he 
looked with confidence to the Tondiman’s exertions on the 
occasion’, that “ the result proved the confidence to have been 
well placed ’’, that ‘‘ the seizure of the party entitled ‘‘'ondiman 
to the highest commendation "’, that “ the beneficial consequences 
of the event would not be confined to the Panjalamcooreny 
district, where all his arrangements were proceeding undisturbed”’, 
that “the other Poligars seeing that there was no safety for 
them even in flight would be the more inclined to a due obedience’”’; 
that “indeed in whatever point of view it was considered, the 
service which the ‘’ondaiman had performed was of the highest 
importance” and that ‘therefore be took the liberty to suggest 
that he might be permitted to present him in the Company’s 
name with such marks of the Government’s approbation as he 
might be considered to deserve’’. The Governor, Lord Clive, 
wrote to the Tondaiman on the 4th of November that “ his letter 
relating to the capture of the Poligar of Panjalamkurchi with 
some others had arrived and afforded him great pleasure’’, that 
‘his ancestors with reference to the Government of the English 
Company were firm in the former wars and rendered excellent 
services at different times ’’, that “ the fresh proof of his exertions 
and the interest taken by him in Government affairs had already 
spread the fame of his family”, that ‘‘it was impressed on his 
mind and would be communicated to the Directors in England ” 
and that “by way of gratitude, he- was sending therewith one 
Khilute with a horse’. : The Rdjdé received also a present of two 


* Khilat is Hindustani for “a dress of honour, any article of costume 
presented by the ruling or superior authority to an inferior as a mark 
of distinction". Mr. Irvine in his Army of the Indien Muqhala (p. 28) 
mentions that among the rewards and distinctions bestowed by the 
Mughal sovereigns were (1) Titles, (2) Robes of honour, (3) Gifts of 
money and other articles, (4) Kettle-drums, (5) Standards and Ensigns. 
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thousand Kah Chakrams. The following is an extract from a 
letter from the Madras Government addressed to the Supreme 
Government (5th October, 1799). 


“ We have also particular satisfaction in remarking that Cata- 
boma Naig, his brother, two brothers-in-law and three principal 
Shereogars (the whole party who escaped the pursuit of the 
Kttiapor Poligar) are secured by Tondiman, on whose zeal and 
exertion Mr. Lushington has bestowed the highest commendation, 
We recommend to your Lordship’s favourable attention his 
suggestion that he may be permitted to present him in the 
Company’s name with such marks of your Lordship’s approbation, 
as the important service he has performed may be considered to 
deserve ’’. 


Col. Brown (see p. 298), under whose command the Tondai- 
man’s men marched tu Seringapatam also wrote on the 15th of 


October to the Tondaiman as follows :—“ Considering the long- 
proved friendship which subsists between you aud myself, I have 
addreased a letter to the Government............[he gentlemen 


of the Government of Madras on reading the letter said as 
follows, ‘Rajah Vijeya Ragoonath Rie Tondiman is our 
confidential ally ; he is a well-wisher of the English nation; and 
he can be safely depended upon in all respects to afford his sincere 
and cordial assistance tc the English ”’. 


The account given above of the capture of Kataboma Nayak 
and his party will show that Kataboma Nayak and his party, 
finding no other place of refuge, fled of their own accord to the 
woods of Sivaganga near the border of Pudukkéttai to obtain a 
place of concealment and that the Tondaiman was in no way guilty 
of “any betrayal” of the palayakdr. The tradition that the 
palayakér and Umayan were for a time imprisoned at Tirumayyam 
must also be dismissed as baseless, unless it be that after the 
capture of the pélayakér and Ins party by the Tondaiman, they 
were brought to Tirmmayyam and kept there in confinement 
until the R4ja sent them on to Madura, 


The Second “Poligar War”. The palayakér of Pdnjélam- 
kuricchi who was hanged at Kaitér in September, 1799, had left 
two brothers who were confmed st Palamecotts. Of these the 
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younger, Umayan or “the dumb boy ”, as he was called, was “a 
person of great energy and full of resources and was regarded by 
the natives almost as a divinity ’’*. He is thus described by Col. 
James Welsh.t ‘‘ He is one of the most extraordinary mortals 
I ever knew, a near relation of Cataboma Naig—designated by 
the English officers as the Cat—who was both deaf and dumb 
and was well-known by the English under the name of Dumby 
or the Dumb Brother, by the Mussalmans as Mikah, and by the 
Hindus as Oomeen ; all having the like signification. He was a 
tall, slender lad, of a very sickly appearance, yet possessing that 
energy of mind, which, in troublous times, always gains pre- 
eminence; whilst, in his case, the very defect which would have 
impeded another, proved a great auxiliary in the minds of igno- 
rant and superstitious idolators. ‘The Oomee was adored, his 
<lightest sign was an oracle and every man flew to execute what 
he had commanded. Wo council assembled at which he did not 
preside ; no daring adventure was undertaken, which he did not 
lead”. ‘The two brothers in confinement had a sympathiser, 
Sivattayya, a near relation, ai large, who was the leader of a 
large party of sympathisers. And through his efforts the two 
brothers and a number of other pélayakdér prisoners confined at 
Palamcotta made their escape on the night of the 2nd of Febru- 
ary, 1801, by overpowering their guard. ‘They reached Panjélam- 
kuricchi before next morning andthe men with them increased 
in number till it rose to 5,000. ‘The walls of Panjalamkurichi 
Fort had been levelled to the ground......... but all the labourers 
of the surrounding country had been summoned and compelled 
to perform the work of rebuilding the fort and before the end of 
a mnonth, they placed the fortof Panjalamkurichi in a better state 
than it had been hefore its demolition’. Major. Macaulay, 
commanding in the province of Tinnevelly, found that he could 
effect very little against the palayakaérs, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew was appointed to command the troops in the field. 
Panjalamkuricchi was captured on the 22nd of May, 1801, and on 
the capture of the fort, the rebels fled into Sivaganga, then ruled 
by the Marudus (see p. 282) who had an army of 20,000 men 
armed with muskets, matchlocks or spears. Palankeens were 


* Dr. Caldwell's History of Tinnevelly, p. 195. 
t See his Military Remintecences, 1880, Vol. I, p. 182. 
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sent to the party, who were taken in procession with the sound of 
music and wavings of light (Arati) to Siruvayal, where they were 
lodged in the house of the mother of the Marudus. The Marudus 
were called upon by Col. Agnew to give up the chiet of Panjalam- 
kuricchi and other principal leaders, on pain of being themselves 
treated as rebels, and as they showed no signs of compliance, 
Operations were commenced against them. In the meanwhile 
Lieutenant Colonel Innes, commanding in Dindigal, had been 
directed to co-operate with the troops in Sivaganga. He armved 
at Nattam early in June, and after much opposition from the 
enemy, joined Colonel] Agnew’s regiment on the 28th of September. 


The Tondaiman’s services to the English. The Tondaimaén 
was applied to for help and the services that he rendered have 
been admirably summarised by Captain William Blackburne, in 
a letter which he wrote to the Madras Government in May, 1803, 
in reply to the letter from the Governor in which Captain 
Blackburne was asked to ascertain and communicate to the 
Governor the nature of the services rendered to the English by 
the Tondaiman in general and in particular of the help that was 
rendered by Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman during “the Poligar 
wars”. Captain Blackburne had at this time been stationed with 
the Tondaiman by the Governor to explain to him the situation 
and require the Tondaiman to make the necessary arrangements 
promptly, as the Governor “ thought that there would be delay in 
receiving messages from Lieutenant Colonel Agnew”. His 
concise statement of the Tondaiman’s actual situation and conduct 
on that occasion is transcribed below :— 


“Tondiman had everything to dread from the hatred and 
revenge of the surviving Chief of Panjalamcourchy, whom he 
had formerly arrested and delivered in fetters into the hands of 
his enemies, and whose brother he had conducted to the scaffold. 
This Chief, who stood high in the confidence and favour of the 
rebellious Servagars of Sevagungah, sent frequent messages to 
Tondiman, threazening him with speedy and exemplary punish- 
ment, unless he joined the cause of the Servagars with all his 
heart and strength. The Servagars, on their part, exhausted all 
the insidious arts and plausible arguments, which they had 
employed so successfally with many other chiefs of less note, to 
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seduce Tondiman from his allegiance. Despairing at length of 
inducing him to become a party in their rebellion, they sent him 
word that he must be sensible that his country was ‘entirely at 
their mercy, that if he would not join them, they required from 
him at the least a strict neutrality, and they insisted that he 
should neither send succours nor provisions to the Company’s 
troops nor allow them a passage through his country. If the 
Tondiman failed in any one of these poihts, the Servagars 
declared that they had bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
send the Panjalamcourchy Chief and his followers,: and five 
thousand of their own troops to ‘overrun his country and to 
plunder and burn every house in it. 


“On the 16th June, 1801, I had an interview with Tondiman 
and demanded the immediate and active co-operation of all his 
force against the rebels. J found him under the influence of the 
Murdoo’s threats, and under a conviction of the facility with 
which they might be executed; for Lieutenant Colonel Agnew 
had just made an ineffectual attempt to penetrate into the Seva- 
gungsh country and had retired to Ramnad, where his distance 
from Tondiman and the rebellious province between them 
precluded the possibility of rchef if the threatened invasion 
should be made. 


“ Tondiman’s preparations for bis marriage with the only 
daughter of his predecessor# commenced before my arrival and 
were to be completed in ten days. Tondiman earnestly requested 
a delay for this period. I objected and he submitted. He order- 
ed an immediate stop to be put to the preparations for his 
marriage and directed his troops to be assembled. The day 
following, at my request, the marriage ceremonies recommenced; 
but the assembling of the troops continued, and in four days 
three thousand marched to join Lieutenant Colonel Innes at 
Nattum (on his way to Sivagangsa). [According to the Inam 
Office Records, 3,667 men were sent under Sardar Muttukkumara 
Pillai to join Lieutenant Colonel at Nattam. Another force of 
more than 2,000 men is also said to have been sent under Sardars 





*We do not know what Captain Blackburne meant by this. His predecessor 
had only a daughter, Ammal A}i, who was given in marriage to one 
Mappillai Pallavardéyar. 
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Kannae Aiyar and Raghundtha Row to join the army at Siva- 
ganga}. 
“At the first suggestion, Tondiman gave up Trimiem, 


the only stronghold in his duminions, for a depdét for the use of 
Lieutenant Colonel Agnew’s army. 


“Tondiman received with distinction the Zemindar of 
Sivaganga—Gaur1 Vallabha Periya Udaya | évar of the Padamat- 
tur line, whose installation by the English with much state in 
the camp, had been of service in detaching many from the rebel 
‘‘ Marudus ”’—and afforded him protection, although he was well 
aware that this step would excite the most rancorous hatred in 
the rebels. [Lhe Governor wrote to the Tondaiman in July, 
180], desiring him to afford his support to the ruler of ~ivaganga, 
recognised by the English, congratulating him on “the care and 
attention that he had shown in keeping the rebels in awe and on 
assisting the Company in putting out the fire set up by the 
disaffected and dismissed Shairvagurs of Shevagunga’’]. 


“Tondiman was requested to send five hundred men to escort 
the Zemindar to Lieutenant Colonel Agnew’s Camp. He sent 
nine hundred, who escorted the Zemindar and remained with 
him as a body guard and behaved so well as to deserve the 
approbation of Lieutenant Colonel Agnew. 


‘‘ A great number of the families of Murdoo’s principal adhe- 
rents had concealed themselves in the jungles upon or near the 
frontiers of Tondiman. A list of these families was sent to 
Tondiman and he apprehended the whole in one night and secured 
them, some in the Fort of Trimiem and others in the villages 
in the interjor. They were treated with the utmost respect and 
within ten days every male attached to them deserted from the 
service of the rebels. The men remained with their families 
under an easy restraint until the end of the war, when they were 
all permitted to go where they pleased. 


*Sardar Kanna Aiyar was “a learned, respectable and intelligent Brahmin”, 
who afterwards became the Fouzdar or the Principal officer in command 
of the Raja's forces. The English officer commanding in Tanjore wrote 
in December, 1804 that “as often as Kannier visited Tanjore, military 
honours were paid to him notwithstanding his entrance happened 
between (outside) the hours settled by the British Regulations, from a 
wish on the officer's part to prove that he was highly deserving of the 
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“In order to enable me to execute a plan of operations proposed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Agnew, I requested Tondiman to send 
body of troops through a part of Sevagunga bv a route which I 
described, with orders to join me at a particular time and place ; 
my request was immediately complied with and the movements 
executed with the most pointed exactness and precision. [From 
the Inam Office Records we find that 13 horse and about 1070 
foot soldiers were sent under Sardars Kanna Aiyar and Raghu- 
nétha Row and Murgappa Servaikar to join Captain Blackburne 
at Arantangi. They were employed in quelling some disturbances 
at Lirnppattir and Kunnakkudi. Captain Blackburne was attacked 
on the 2ist of July, 1801, but the rebels were driven back without 
difficulty. On the 29th of October, 1801, Captain Blackburne 
wrote to the Tondaimén to inform him that ‘he was pleased 
with the spirit and alacrity with which the TondaimA&n’s men 
performed the service on which he detached them ’’ and that “ as 
the rebellion was then entirely extinguished he offered the 
Tondaimén his thanks for the promptitude and cheerfulness with 
which he had complied with all his wishes’’]. 


‘‘ During the whole of the campaign, the ‘'ondiman’s troops 
alone escorted all the supplies of grain, etc., which were sent by 
the Collector of Tanjore to the depdét at Trimiem and the 
stores and ammunitions which were sent from Trichinopoly were 
met by the Tondiman’s guard at the frontier and conducted with 
speed and safety to the depot. 


“Frequent and important intelligence wes sent to me by 
Tondiman, with many sensible opinions on the peculiar nature 
of the war, which received the approbation of Lieutenant Colonel 
Agnew ”’. 


The conduct of the Tondaiman was considered highly meri- 
torious by the Governor, Lord Clive, who wrote to him 
(September, 1801) that “‘he had much pleasure in acknowledging 
the seasonable arrival of his troops and provision at the English 
camp and expressing his thankfulness for the deep interest the 
Tondaiman had taken in the Company’s welfare”. The Tondai- 
man was also informed by Lieutenant Colonel Agnew that “ the 
order of the Government that Padamattoor Odeateivan should 
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remain under the protection of the Tondaiman furnished a proof 
of his having, by long and faithful conduct, deserved and obtained 
their confidence and favour ’’. 


Operations in the Sivaganga country. | We shall now 
return to the war. Siruvayal was occupied by Lieutenant 
Colonels Agnew and Innes on the 30th of July, and from the 31st 
of July until the Ist of September, the force was employed in 
endeavouring to penetrate the dense forest between the camp at 
Siruvayal and the fort at Kalaiyarkévil, the principal stronghold 
of the rebels, situated about five miles direct south of S'ruvayal. 
A large number of woodcutters from Dindigal and Poodoocottahs 
were put upon this work. The Tondaimdn Vijayamu, the ‘Telugu 
poem on the victories of the Tondaimdns, mentions that the 
united chiefs were proud of their thick forests, that under the 
thorny shrubs in these forests, they drove short pegs and in the 
interspaces placed vessels filled with powder, and that spies were 
placed on the tops of trees to watch the movements of the 
English ”’. 

The following extracts are from General Welsh’s Journal f 
of the War. 


“On the 31st of July, our pioneers and the wood-cutters from 
the Tondaiman’s country, amounting to about two thousand men, 
under the cover of two hundred Europeans.. ......... , cut a broad 
road of one mile and a half in the direction of Calliacoile’’. 


‘“On the first of August, the pioneers and the wood-cutters 
resumed their labours and cut three quarters of a mile. 


“August 2nd. The same working party went out covered by 
one-hundred and fifty Europeans...... Then a fire commenced...... 


‘‘ August 28rd. Colonel Innes’s detachment, with all the 
cavalry, marched towards Trimiem to bring stores, etc., to the 
camp, which were much wanted ; a large tappal was despatched 
with them, the first we had been able to send............ , our 
communication being entirely cut off for the last twenty-five days. 
(Col. Agnew wrote to the Tondaimdn on the 22nd of August that 
* Colonel Wilson's History of the Madras Army, Vol. III, p. 48. 
tT See General Welsh’s Mititary Reminieconces, Vol. I. 
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‘he had sent his men with the regiment of Lieutenant Colonel 
Innes so that he might take a review of them and they might see 
their families’, that “the men had shown themselves faithful 
and steady during the compaign”’ and that ‘‘they should be 
ready to follow the officer to see the provisions conveyed safely 
to the camp”’. } 

“ August 29th. It was today resolved to quit this place with- 
out further prosecuting our attempt to reach Caliacoile from the 
Sherwele side ; and the rejoicing was unanimous at the prospect 
of leaving a place which had been the grave of so many of our 
brave comrades, 

‘‘ September, Ist. A working party was sent out with the 
usual escort to destroy all our thirty-two days’ handiwork in the 
jungle .........00. 


“‘ September, 17th. Colonel Agnew determined on paying a 
visit to Perahmallee (Piraénmalai). Having accomplished a 
night march of fourteen miles anda half, we encamped, sending 
forward the cavalry and Tondiman’s peons to take the Pagoda, 
in which we were informed that the enemy had left only twenty 
men. Captain Munro, Brigade Major, and Mr. George Hughes, 
our intelligent interpreter, put themselves at the head of the 
peons when they came near the place and encouraged them to 
advance ; but unluckily they were not to be thus persuaded, « 
and the enemy, animated undoubtedly by their hesitation, poured 
a fire of musquetry............ Thus came to our hands the far- 
famed temple of Perahmallee (15th September) which to our 
surprise was a stone-fort of considerable extent and elevation. 


Theend ofthe War. Océober, 1st. The dawn saw us advance 
by three distinct routes to the redoubted Caliacoile. The united 
chiefs defended themselves with great valour and resisted the 
whole force that could be brought against them. The superiority 


* It is needless for us to mention that it was not timidity but religious awe 
that kept back the Tondaiman’s peons. Pir&inmmala temple had been 
held in reverence for centuries, as the God at the place is the subject of 
one of the hymns of Sambandhar. the celebrated Saiva saint of the 
seventh century. The peons must have considered it a dreadful sacrile 
to attack the pagoda. In this connection we may mention that the 
Raja of Tanjore, after the famous temple in his capital town was 
evacuated of its garrison and stores and restored to him, “ purified it at 
& very great wi ars and placed sentinels to a a any one from 
entering it”. Lord Ventia’s Tvavele (1904), Vol. L, Chap. VIL 
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of discipline at length prevailed and Kéalaiyirkdévil was soon 
afterwards taken (1st of October), and the rebels dispersed in 
every direction immediately afterwards. By the end of the 
month, the two Marudus, their sons and principal followers as 
well as the Chiefs of Panjalamkuricchi had all been taken and 
executed with the exception of the younger son of Chinna 
Marudu and seventy-one others who were transported for life. 
A proclamation was issued on the 3lst of December, 1801, for the 
disarming of the people in the provinces of Dindigal, 'Tinnevelly, 
Ramnad, Sivaganga and Madura; and the destruction of the 
forts and the general disarming of the people were completed in 
March, 1802. Sivaganga became an Istimrar Zamindari in 1803, 


The Tondaiman praised by the Governor for his help in the 
War. The Kaja’s men were returned to him soon after the war was 
over with a letter from Lord Clive (1st December, 1801) in which 
the Governor stated that “he was highly rejviced on the congra- 
tulations he had received from the Tondiman on the victory 
gained over the rebellious people of Sivaganga,’’ that “he was 
likewise glad to le:.rn from Captain Blackburne that the peuple 
sent by him to iid the Honorable Company stvod firm and 
vigorously opposed the enemy during the war”, that “he had 
permitted his men to return to him, their services being no 
longer wanted,” that ‘“‘he was happy to observe that the 
disturbances were over through his kind aid and advice,’’ that 
‘“ when he brought to his mind the innumerable instances of his 
solicitude and anxiety to further the interests and prosperity of 
the Honorable Company, he (the Governor as the good friend 
of the Tondi:nan) could not but express his sense of the worth 
and excellence so vividly shining in his good conduct towards 
them,” and that ‘“‘he hoped that God would render the lung 
existing friendship between the Tondiman and the Honorable 
Company to last for years to come”. 

Capture of Boma Nayak. About this time, according to the 
Palace accounts, a force was sent against Boma Nayak of 
Varappér palayam to bring him to subjection. 

In an interesting account of the expedition found ina Tamil 
Song on Venkannan Sérvaikar, it is stated that the Sérvaikar, who 
was sent against Boma Nayak, crossed Ponnamaravati, encamped 
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at Pélayakkuricchi, captured Varapptr, Boma Nayak’s fort, and 
finding that Boma Nayak had escaped from the fort, searched 
for him in the forests of Piranmalai, Puramalai, eéc., and finally 
captured him and handed him over to Col. Agnew at Tiruppattur. 


The close of the Era of War. In 1801 the era of war 
came to an end, so far as South India is concerned. ‘‘A mixed 
Government, partly carried on on English principles and partly 
controlled by the Nawab’s prejudices, had come to an end and 
been succeeded by a Government purely English, at unity with 
itself and as just as it is powerful. ‘The results of this change 
have been most important and valuable. War seemed to have 
been the normal condition of the old Pandya country..... ......till 
1801....'‘"hings were worse under the Nayakars than under the 
Padndyas, worse still under the Nawab, and worst of all—as the 
night is at its darkest just before the dawn—during that deplor- 
able period immiediately before the interference of the English— 
when the Nawab’s power had become merely nominal and the 
only real power that survived was that of fierce Poligars and 
avaricious “ Renters” ............ The Poligars had become Zamin- 
dare and had changed their nature as well as their name. One 
can scarcely believe that the Nayaka and Marava Zamindars of 
the present day are the lineal descendants of those turbulent and 
apparently untamable chiefs, of whose deeds of violence and 
daring the eighteenth centuary was so full’ *. 


Hence there was no necessity for the Tondaiman to engage in 
any wars after 1801, and the history of the country in the nineteenth 
centuary will thus be found to be a history of the reforms that were 
effected in the State. In 1809 indeed the Tondaiman was 
required. to assemble his forces so that they might be ready 
to join, when required, Col. Wilkinson, Officer commanding the 
Southern Army. For what purpose the army was required we 
have not been able to ascertain. It was ultimately decided that 
the forces of the ‘'ondaiman were not necessary and the Governor— 
General, Lord Minto, wrote to the Tondaiman on the Ist of 
December, 1809, that he was much gratified to learn from the 
Tondaiman’s letter that “acting to what Captain Butler, the 
acting Resident at Tanjore had written to him in conformity 


* Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnerelly, pp. 228—228. 
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with ‘iretructions from the Government he had caused his 
troops to be held in readiness” and that ‘“ whilst expecting 
further orders he had another letter from that gentleman express- 
ing that there was no necessity for the troops ” and that “ although 
his troops were actually not employed, yet as he had assembled 
them for the assistance of the Company at their requisition 
through Captain Butler, he was glad to consider the Raja as a 
well-wisher of the Company’. This is the only instance of the 
Tondaimén’s forces having been applied for by the English in the 
nineteenth century. The Sepoys of the Tondaiman “ found their 
occupation gone’’ and “the Amergars and Ooliagars to whom 
lands had been given on service tenure instead of wages’’ were 
required “to perform military # (sic) services and other duties, 
viz., to watch at the gates of Palace, oversee paddy, efc., at the 
time of (Amani) harvest and collect Sirkar money, eéc.,’’—rather 
tame work for men that had opposed Haidar and “ the Marudus’’. 


Grant of the Kilanilai tract to the Tondaiman. The 
Tanjore country was now in the enjoyment of the Company 
(with the exception of the Fort which was occupied by the 
Tanjore Raja), and it was to the Company that the Tondaimén 
had to apply for the Kilanilai tract, which had been claimed by 
the Tondaimdans for about fifty years. On the 13th of Apri], 1803, 
the Resident of Tanjore wrote to the Raja of Pudukkottai that 
“the Right Honorable the Governor had received the Tondiman’s 
letter, representing ‘his uniform fidelity to the Honorable Company 
and referring ‘for particulars of his situation’ to the officer 
commanding the Southern Division of the Army, that “in 
consequence he had received the commands of his Lordship in 
Council to ascertain the nature of his claim (to Kiladnilai) and 
report ‘it with his opinion of the degree of consideration which 
it might deserve in consequence of his general attachment to 
the interests of the Company and of his particular exertion during 
the late rebellion in the Southern Provinces’’, that, “in order 
to enable him to execute the orders of the Governor-in-Council, 
the Tondiman might state to him without reserve the nature 
of any claims, expectations or wishes which he might have 
formed” and that “the Tondiman would furnish him with 
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* Pudukkottai Sirkele’s letter to the Political Agent, dated 10th May, 1804. 
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authentic copies of all the authorities or documents which the 
Tondiman might possess in support of his claims and every other 
information he might think necessary to illustrate or explain his 
particular exertions during the late rebellion or his general 
attachment to the interests of the Company ”’. 


In reply to this the ‘'ondaim4n sent his Persian Munshi to 
the Resident of Tanjore with a request that he would kindly meet 
him at a village on the frontier of Tanjore, where he would 
explain, he said, his sentiments fully. The Resident of ‘l'anjore, 
Captain Blackburne, met the Tondaiman on the 21st April, 1803, 
when the Tondaiman expressed some anxiety in regard to the 
impression under which the Governor had directed the inquiries 
to be made. He said that he had received a letter on the same 
subject from the Officer commanding the Division and he was a 
little apprehensive that His Lordship might be displeased with 
him for presuming to call His Lordship’s attention to his 
fidelity and attachment to the Company. The Resident assured 
the Tondaiman that the inquiries which were separately made by 
the Commanding Officer of the Division and hiuself were obvicusly 
calculated to obtain for His Lordship the most complete and 
authentic information, and that, if he should derive no advantage 
from an unreserved communication of his sentiments, he should 
certainly receive no injury from it. 


The Tondaimadn then freely opened his mind to the Resident, 
He began by making a very solemn declaration of his attachment 
to the Company and of his fidelity and zeal in their service, 
entered into a long detail of the services of his ancestors to 
the Company, pointed out the particular importance of those 
services on the various occasions and expatiated on the unim- 
peached zeal, fidelity and attachment which had distinguished 
them. He then mentioned that the affections and the policy of 
his ancestors had descended unchanged and unweakened to him, 
that his affections were naturally engaged to the friends and 
protectors.of his family and that, united with the principles of 
honour and fidelity which had always distinguished that family, 
they had inspired him early in life with a resolution to attach 
himself entirely to the interests of the Company and to 
distinguish himself, if possible, by his zeal and - fidelity in their 
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service. He acknowledged that he had not been withont hopes 
at the same time, that if his fortune favoured him, he might 
become in some degree identified with the prosperity of the 
Company and receive some advantages from their increasing 
wealth and power. 


He then mentioned aclaim which he possessed to the fort 
and district of Kildnilai and explained that the claim originated 
in a grant from Pratapa Simha,* Raja of Tanjore, and in engage- 
ments which were afterwards entered into with his predecessor 
by Colonel Braithwaite, General Coote, Lord Macartney, on 
the faith of which he attacked the Fort and retook it from 
Haidar Ali. The Resident then requested the Tondaiman to 
give him a memorandum of his claim and to permit him to 
inspect and copy the original instruments on which it was 
founded. The Tondaiman in reply told the Resident that he 
had nearly two hundred letters from the principal Sardar 
of the Company, which contained the most unequivocal proofs 
of the fidelity and attachment to the Company of his ancestors 
and of the satisfaction with which their services had been received, 
that in regard to his own principles and conduct he could refer 
with confidence to recent facts within the recollection of His 
Lordship, that he should leave it to the Resident to represent his 
conduct during the rebellion in Sivuganga, and that, in regard to 
the arrest of the Panjalamkuricchi chief, he should only observe 
that it must have demonstrated that he permitted no personal 
feelings or consideration whatever to have the slightest effect 
upon him in opposition to his sense of duty to the Company. 

There was another point which the Tondaiman proposed to 
state not as a claim iu any respect, but merely as a suggestion for 
the favourable consideration of His Lordship. The Emperor or 
other great and powerful Princes were accustomed to bestow 
particular titles and ensigns of distinction on the most deserving 
of their dependents. The ensigns of distinction which he was 
authorised to use had been granted to his ancestors by the 
ancient kings of the Carnatic and in one instance by the Nawab 
Mahammad Ali Khan, who authorised him to add Rajd Bahadir 
to hisname. The T'ondaimdn mentioned that any additions to 


* See p. 224, first footnote. 
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those titles or ensigns of distinction which His Lordship might 
do him the honour of conferring upon him, he should receive 
with the highest respect and gratitude. On being requested by 
the Resident what titles and ensigns he would desire to have, the 
Tondaiman particularly instanced the title of Mahurdjd and 
permission to have a White Umbrellas and Gold Chobdar stickst 
carried before him. 


Having thus ascertained the full extent of the Tondaimaén’s 
claims and wishes, the Resident of Tanjore returned to ‘l'anjore. 
He then submitted a very full and explanatory report (May, 1803) 
to the Madras Government, giving the details of his interview 
with the Tondaiman, furnishing a statement of the conduct 
of the ‘T'ondaiman during the Sivaganga rebellion (see pp. 309- 
815), and submitting two packets of translations made by 
himself of papers received from the Tondaiman, of which one 
contained a statement of the ‘l'’ondaimén’s claim to the fort and 
district of Kildnilai and translations of letters on which it was 
founded, and the other contained letters received by the Tondai- 
man’s ancestors from persons of distinction in the Company’s 
service. After mentioning that he had not the smallest doubt 
of the authenticity of the letters, the Resident gave it as his 
opinion that the conduct of the Tondaiman during the Sivaganga 
rebellign was highly meritorious, that he was therefore deserving 
of marks of favour or distinction which His Lordship might think 
proper to confer upon him and declared that the Tondaiman’s 
administration and his private character, so far as he knew 
directly from personal observation and learned from the infor- 
mation of others, were unstained with any crime or blemish that 
could make him an improper object of His Lordship’s favour. 


The Governor-in-Council having considered the Report, 
ceded the fort and district of Kildnilai to the Tondaimén by the 
following grant, dated 8th July, 1803. 





* We may mention that among the ensigns of royalty which the Raja of 
Tanjore enjoyed, were “a White umbrella, a Nagara (kettledrum) and 
colours mounted on elephants”. See his letter to the Governor of 
Madras dated Z5th of January, 1778. 

T That is, sticks to be carried by Chobdars. Chob or Chop is Hindustani 


for “a stick, a staff, a staff of office”, and Chobddr is “an attendant 
carrying such a staff”. 
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Grant of the Fort and District of Keetaneily 
to Tondiman. 


“ Captain Blackburne, the Resident at Tanjore, having com- 
municated to me an explanation of the nature of the claims which 
you stated by my desire to that officer, I have, in consequence, 
caused particular inquiry to be made respecting the ground of 
your right to the district of Keelanelly, and the result of the infor- 
mation I have received, combined with the testimonies which 
have been brought to my attention of the fidelity and attachment 
to the interests of the Honourable Company’s Government which 
have marked the conduct of yourself and your ancestors, have 
determined me to cede to you the possession of that territory, 
for the purpose of recompensing the services of your family and 
of affording a distinguished example of the disposition of the 
Company’s Government to reward with liberality those persons 
who adhere with fidelity to its interest and confidence in its 
protection. 


““T shall, in consequence, direct measures to be taken for 
defining the limits of the district of Keelanelly according to its 
extent when formerly in your possession, so that it may be 


separated from the territory of the province of Tanjore and 
transferred to you. 


“It is my intention that you and your descendants shall hold 
the district in perpetual lease, subject to the tribute of an elephant 
to be presented annually to the British Government. But as the 
orders about to issue on this subject must be dependent on the 
order of confirmation of the Honorable Court of Directors, you 
will not consider the arrangement to be permanent until it shall 
have been ratified by the Court of Directors. In the meantime 
I shall direct that you shall be placed in possession of the Fort 
of Keelanelly and that you shall enjoy the revenues of the district 
until the final decision of the Court of Directors on your claim 
shall have been made known to this Government. 


*‘ With reference to the honorary marks of distinction which 
Captain Blackburne has informed me that you are desirous of 
possessing, I have determined that you and your descendants 
shall be permitted to assume the distinghishing marks of two 

41 
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gold chobdar sticks, conformably to the wish which you have 
expressed on that subject; and in token of my approbation, I 
have directed that two gold sticks of that description shall be 
prepared and presented to you in my name. 


Fort St. George. What more ? 
8th July, 1803. (Signed) Clive. ”’ 


The Governor’s letter was formally handed over to the 
Tondaimén by Captain Blackburne on the 7th of August, 1803. 
According to the Resident’s Report to the Madras Government, 
‘The Tondiman attended by all his Sirdars and a considerable 
part of his military force met the ‘l'anjore Resident on the road 
at a distance of two miles from the place of his abode. He 
received the Governor’s letter with demonstrations of the highest 
respect and placed it upon his head. He then held it up to the 
view of all the people, while troops saluted and cannon were 
fired.” 


The cession of Kilénelli was confirmed by the Court of 
Directors, and the Tondaim4n was informed of the fact in the 
following letter dated 7th March, 1806. 


‘* You were informed by a letter from Lord Clive dated the 
8th of July, 1803, of the tenure on whick His Lordship was 
pleased to place you in possession of the district of Keelanelly as 
a reward for your fidelity and that of your family to the British 
Government. 


‘“‘ The subject having been referred to the Honorable the Court of 
Directors agreeably to the intention stated in Lord Clive’s letter, 
I have now to acquaint you that I have received the decision of 
the Honorable Court on that reference and that the grant of 
Keelanelly to you and your family has been confirmed by the 
Court of Directors, subject, however, to the express condition 
that the district shall not be alienated and that it shall revert 
to the Company upon satisfactory proof being given that the 
inhabitants labour under any oppressive system of management 
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Provided that the above condition shall be observed, you and 
your descendants will continue in uninterrupted possession of the 
district in question. 


Fort St. George, a What more? 
7th March, 1806. (Signed) Bentinck.” 


The grant of Kilanilaif was made subject to the yearly 
tribute of an elephant. The tribute, however, was not insisted 
upon, and in 1836 it was formally excused. 


The circumstances under which this exemption was secured 
are interesting and a brief account of the same mainly based 
on the letter of the Resident to the Madras Government dated 3rd 
June, 1836, may be given for the information of the reader. 


The payment of the tribute was never acceded to by the 
Tondaiman and the Resident of Tanjore in his letter dated 10th 
August, 1803, reporting the substance of his conversation with 
the Tondaiman, mentioned that “in the course of his conversa- 
tion he observed that there was one part of the arrangement 
which the Tondiman contemplated with some degree of uneasi- 
ness and that that part was the payment of the tribute, from 
which under any form his family had long enjoyed exemption. 


** His family, the Tondiman said, had long enjoyed an exemp- 
tion from payment of tribute under every form, a proud and 
conspicuous distinction which had elevated them above all the 
Pollygars of the country............ In my attempt to reconcile the 
Tondiman to this part of the arrangement, I stated to him...... 
that the present of an elephant annually was to be considered in 
the light of homage to the sovereign for lands granted...1 explain- 
ed to Tondiman the nature of the tenure, pointed out to him 


* Aitchison's Treaties, Vol. V, pp. 331-333. Seethe article on Pudukkottat 
in Lewis Moore's Manual of Trichinopoly. 

+ The writer of the Madras Volumes of The sy eet Gazetteer of India pub- 
lished in 1908 must have been thinking of the grant of this tract to the 
Tondaiman, when he made the following palpably erroneous stutement 


relating to Pudukkéttai. 
“Travancore and Cochin were recognised principalities before the British 
, Were supreme in the South and............ Pudukkottai was given to an 


ancestor of the present Raja in return for services to the British in the 
wars of the eighteenth ventury.” See Vol. I, p. 84. 
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several instances of its actual existence in Iingland and endea- 
voured to make him understand the superior dignity of homage 
when compared with tribute......... Tondiman observed that it 
was expressly stated in his Lordship’s letter that the elephant 
was to be presented as a tribute, and although the term might be 
altered it would always be considered as a tribute by all his 


people. ”’ 


“In none of the documents alluded to above (see Lord 
William Bentinck’s letter quoted above) is the tribute mentioned, 
but neither does it appear that the condition annexed to the 
original grant was withdrawn.’ The tribute was at no time 
received or demanded, and “the claim upon Tondiman for the 
tribute of an elephant lay dormant for thirty years.’? When 
the claim was revived in 1836, a representation was made by 
Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman, in which he stated that in 1803 
his father ‘had avowed he would prefer his former state 
of honour and consideration to the acquisition of a District 
with the loss of that dignity which had descended to him from 
his ancestors’ and that “ the Resident, Captain Blackburne, had 
told him in reply that the Government would never lessen the 
dignity which ‘l'ondiman had derived from his ancestors,”’ that 
“the letter of Lord William Bentinck contained no reference to 
the tribute’ and that ‘‘ when the subject of the tribute was imen- 
tioned to him his consternation and distress were extreme.’ The 
Tondainian addressed in 18386 several letters to the Resident 
expressing the greatest anxiety but at the same time his confidence 
that the Government would not exact from him a tribute of depen- 
dence. Lieut. Col. Maclean, Resident, gave a short history of the 
whole question in his letter to Government dated 3rd June, 1836, 
and recommended that the claim need “not be insisted upon, as he 
was confident that so doing would be the cause of the greatest 
unhappiness to the Raja and entirely neutralise the feelings of 
the joy and gladness ’’ with which the grant had been received and 
was enjoyed. When the matter went to the Court of Directors, 
they took a favourable view of the case and ordered on the 27th 
ef September, 1837, that “the claim upon Tondiman for the 
tribute of an elephant having been dormant for thirty years, it 
was very proper not to revive it” but “that its abandonment 
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must not be construed as a renunciation of the power expres- 
sively reserved in the grant of resuming the District in case of 
mismanagement. ”’ 


Grant of two Chobdar sticks:—The two gold sticks which 
Lord Clive had directed to be prepared were ready in December, 
1803, and the Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, wrote 
to the Tondaiman on the 13th of December, 1803, to inform him 
that he had directed them to be given to the Tondaiman’s Vakil 
so that they might be sent to him. The title of Maharaja was 
not granted, evidently for the reason that the Tanjore ruler had 
himself been latterly (after about 1770) styled Raja by the English; 
—and the White Umbrella must have been considered an “ ensign 
of independent sovereignty ” and withheld, as the English did not 
consider the Tondaiman “an independent king.”’s 


Captain Blackburne wrote to the Tondaiman (29th February, 
1804) to say that Mr. Harris, Collector of ‘Tanjore, had written to 
him (the Resident) asking him to inform the Tondaiman that he 
had received full orders from the Government that Kildnilai should 
be delivered over to the Tondaimén for his enjoyment, and that he 
had also received a copy of a letter which Mr. Parish, the 
Collector of Ramnad, had received from the Government of 
Madras relating to the settlement of the Tondaiman’s disputes 
with Puchi Nayak of Marungdapuri. What these disputes were 
and how they were adjusted we shall now proceed to show. 


Settlement of boundary disputes with Marungapuri :—We 
have mentioned before that Raghunatha Raya Tondaimdn and 
his brother Namana Tondaimdn marched against Puchi Nayak 
of Marung4puri, captured many villages in the portion of the 
State to the west of Viracchalai and Kudimiamalai and annexed 
them to their dominions (see pp. 153-5 and 139-40). We are not 
in possession of any papers or reports that can throw any light 
on these proceedings. The villages which were then captured 





* The Ayin Akbari mentions the Throne, the Chhatra (or the Umbrella), the 
the Sayiban (or the sunshade) and Kaukabah (stars of gold and other 
metals, several of which were hung up in front of the palace) as the 
“insignia reserved exclusively for the sovereign."" See Ayin Akbari 
Calcutta edition, Part I, p. 43 or Irvine's Arniy of the Indian Mughals, 
p- 31. We find that in June 1788, “a good and new Aftabgir ” (or Séiban 
or Sunshade) was forwarded to the Tondsiman to be by him”, 
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and had been in the possession of the Tondaimans for about 
eighty years were now required by Pichi Nayak to be returned 
tohim. ‘The Tondaiman refused to comply with the request, 
whereupon the matter was laid before the Madras Government 
by Pachi Nayak through the Collector of Madura. The Tondai- 
mén also sent to the Resident of Tanjore in 1803 “‘ the instrumentss 
on which he based his claim to the villages’? and “ complained 
that the palayakar of Marungaépuri was creating much trouble in 
the boundary affair of his’’. The Resident ‘‘ was fully persuaded 
that the claims of the Tondiman were well-founded and just” 
and submitted the papers to the Government. The Government 
thereupon appointed Mr. Watts, Collector of Madura, to examine 
witnesses, collect evidence and submit a report. The Collector, 
according to the copy that we have got of an account of the 
transactions relating to the treatment of a witness and the way 
in which he was required by the Marungapuri people to give his 
evidence in favour of Puchi Nayak, arrived at Karaiyar and sent 
for respectable men who could speak to the question. This 
witness, an Ambalakar of Viracchalai, was asked if there was 
not a tamarind grove at Viracchalai, of the name of “ Puchi 
Nayak’s tope”’ and whether this fact did not indicate that the 
village belonged to Puchi Nayak. The reply that the witness 
gave was that the tope was so called as Puchi Nayak had once 
halted there during a hunting expedition, that there was a 
tamarind tope called ‘‘ Tondaiman’s tope’”’ at Mallakottai in the 
Ramnad District in which the Tondaiman’s forces once halted 
(see p. 267) as also a well at Manapparai called ‘‘ Tondaiman’s 
spring’ on account of the use of the well by the Tondaiman’s 
forces during their stay at the place (see p. 202), and that 
if, in consideration of the existence of a grove called ‘“ Puchi 
Nayak’s tope ”’ at Virdcchalai, the village should be stated to be 
Pichi Nayak’s, the villages of Mall4kéttai and Manapparai should 
for similar reasons be considered to belong to the Tondaiman. 
The witness does not seem to have been believed and the follow- 
ing order was sent to the Collector of Madura by the Madras 
Government on the 15th February, 1804. 


* There were probably orders from the Nayak King for proceeding against 
Pichi Nayak, capturing his places, and retaining in his own possession 
the villages he had captured. It would not have been difficult for the 
Tonduiman about 1715 A. D. to get such orders from the Nayak King. 
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“You have stated in your letter that the forefathers of 
Tondiman have wrested some villages from the forefathers of 
Poochi Naicken, the Poligar of Maroongapoory Poliput and that 
these villages still remain with Tondiman. 


‘*‘ By the declarations of the witnesses, etc., which Mr. Watts 
has turnished us with on the subject, we are given to understand 
that the villages in question do actually belong to Poochy Naick ; 
and yet, as they have long been enjoyed by Tondiman, the 
Governor-in-Council has decided that they must now be consider- 
ed the property of Tondiman, as it would be justified even by a 
lesser period of enjoyment consistently with the rules of the 
English law, although the said forefathers of Tondiman had but 
usurped them, and that no other power should interfere with the 
villages ’’, 


In accordance with this decision, boundary stones were planted 
to the weat of Guidalir in the Kulattur Taluk, which bear the 
inscription 


«Planted on the 5th June, 1804, by the Assistant Surveyors 
of the Honorable Company, in accordance with the orders of the 
Company on the boundary dispute petition presented by Puchaya 
Nayak of Marung&puri against Raja Vijaya Raghundtha Raya 
Bahadur Tondaiman ’’, 


Settlement of boundary disputes with Manapparai. There 
were similar boundary disputes with Lakki Nayak of Manap- 
parai, and, in accordance with the decision of the dispute by the 
Governor-in-Council, boundary stones were planted in Rasalippatti 
village in 1804, which bear the inscription 


‘‘ Planted by the Surveyors and assistant Surveyors of the 
Honorable Company in accordance with the orders passec on the 
boundary dispute petition of Lakki Nayak of Kuméravadi against 
Rajé& Vijaya Raghundtha Raya Bahadur Tondaiman”’. 


The Tondaiman’s Charities. The ruler styled ‘Bhoja Raja’. 
We shall now turn to the charities that were instituted by this 
ruler, and to his liberal patronage of learned men. He disting- 
uished himself by hig munificence so much that he was given 
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and is generally known by the name of “ Bhoja Raja”, the well- 
known ruler of the State of Dhar, whose Court was adorned by a 
galaxy of learned men. 


(A). Chattrams. A number of Chattrams or feeding houses 
were established during the rule of this Tondaiman by the Raja 
and his relatives. Among the most important of these were the 
Chattram built in 1797 to the west of ‘Tirugékarnam and east of 
Sellukudi “on the road to Ramésvaram in the name of Kiuttap- 
pan, an Adaippakk4aran ”’ or ‘‘ betel-holder ”’, who stood high in the 
favour of the Raja, the Chattram at Kulavaippaéti, on the road 
to Arantangi, built in 1803, by Kattakkurichi Ayi, stepmother of 
the Raj4, the Mullir Chattram to the north of the town built by 
the Chinnaranmanai J&égirdar, and the Chattram at Ondéngudi 
built in 1799 in the name of Ammani Ayi, wife of Vijaya Kaghu- 
natha Tondaiman, the Western Palace Jagirddr. A Chattram 
was also founded at Benares about this time in the name of 
Kittappan. The Rajaé also granted large tracts of land at very 
easy rates of assessment for the endowment of the Chattram 
founded by an Arimalam Chetti at Gandharvakottai, two miles to 
the north of the State on the Tanjore road, and of one Muttuk- 
kumdraswami Pillai’s Chattram at Trichinopoly. 


(B). Endowments to many temples both within the limits of 
the State and outside were made by the Rajd. It is said that it 
was during the time of this ruler that lands were assigned for “ the 
Tondaiman’s Kattalais’’ or offerings in the name of the Tondaiman 
to the Gods at the well-known shrines of Ramésvaram, Madura, 
Palani, Chidambaram, Tirupati and other places. The only 
records that we have been able to obtain with reference to gifts 
to temples are those relating to the endowments of lands to the 
temples at Tirugékarnam and Tirumsyyam, to the temple of 
Hanuman onder the name of Sanjivirdyar at Piddmpatti near 
Méttur, to the temple of Viralakshmi, the Goddess of the Kurum- 
bars, at Sellukudi# and to the temple of Tayuménavar at Trichino- 


poly. 





* See the inscriptions at Mangudi Kurambanvayal, 5 miles to the west of 
the town, and at Vennaimuttuppatti in Kulattar Taluk, the Inam Office 
Records and 4 copper plate in the possession of the authorities of the 
temple at Pidémpniti. ’ 
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(C). Agrahdrams Many Brahmins are found to have been 
imported for the civilization of the State, who were encouraged 
to settle down here by presents of houses and lands. Streets of 
houses were built at Rangammal Samudram in Perungulir Nadu 
(in 1793 A. D.), at Tiramalairaéyapuram (in 1794 A. D.), at Tiru- 
malarayasamudram, a little to the east of the town (in 1796 A. D.), 
at Sellukudi or Brihadambalpuram (in 1799 A. D.), at Kirantur or 
Mangalambdalpuram (in 1804 A. D.), etc , and were presented along 
with rent-free lands to Brahmins. Houses in many other villages 
—two, three and more—were also built and presented to Brahinins 
with lands. 


in some cases, lands were measured out and assigned rent- 
free for Agraharams being built, as at Subbammdlpuram near 
Valnad. 


{D). Grants of Sarvamanyam lands. Tracts of ldnd in 
various parts of the State were assigned to Brahmins as Sarva- 
manyams or as rent-free lands, as at Kdvilur or Ammanianmal- 
samudram (in 1802 A. D.), Malaiyur or Ramachandrapuram (1803 
A. D.), Kilappalinji near ‘‘irugdkarnam (1803 A. D.), Ma&njan- 
viduthi or Brihadambdlpuram in Valndd tract (1804, A. D.), 
Pingudi or Raghunathasubrahmanyasamudram (1805 A D). at 
Navalkulam or Vijaya WRamachandrapuram in Ponnanviduthi 
tract. In most of the villages in which the Brahmins had 
settled, arrangements were made for Vedic instruction being giver 
by the grant of Vedavritti lands to Vedic scholars employed 
as teachers, who by the Hindu Sastras are forbidden from 
receiving fees for imparting Vedic Instruction. 


{E). Patronage of learned men. Among the Brahmins that 
were thus patronised, there mast have been many that werd well: 
read in the Vedas and Sastras, but we also find mention made in 
the Inam office records nf lands granted specifically to learned 
Brahmins. As examples we may mention the “ Srétriem 
lands’’ granted to Vedic scholars at Tulaiydnilai in Yirumny- 
yam Taluk (in 1804 A. D.), at Méndvayal near Senkarai (in 
1805 A. D.), at Vaiyapuri Eindal in Kulattue Taluk (in 1806 A. D.), 
to “a Jatavallabhar’’ at Kurundanvayal in Peraman4du tract and 
to “a Balakavi ” or “a young = * at Venndvalkadi near Kula- 
véippatéi. ee, toot ‘ os 
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(F). Forest lands cleared In assigning tracts of lands to 
others either rent-free or at easy rates of assessment, the Tondai- 
man made an attempt to get forest lands cleared and rendered fit 
for cultivation. ‘There are records of more than 50 cases, in 
which forest lands were required to be measured out and granted 
to Brahmins rent-free. ‘‘he language used in these grants is 
“sr_oge ygrétgy QarnGégbougwrse” or 610@at_ed wurCure@ 
Frawtehuors wuss ssOsroraais’’ or “arOQat_yp serene 
serG“uemcdls Gerd srnariscnG snus 5 pséCareens Osn ees 
ajib,”’ allof which may be taken to mean that the portions of the 
forests that were assigned were to be cleared, that the necessary 
tanks and channels were to be dug and that the lands should be 
rendered fit for wet cultivation. 


This arrangement shows that the Raja had, even in perform- 
ing charities, an eye to business. 


Literary activity at the time. The Raj& must have also 
made many other Inamis of which records were not prepared or 
have been lost. he stirring military operations of the Raja's 
men, such as their capture of Karur and Erode on their march to 
Seringapatam, and the active work that they did in “ the Poligar 
wars”’ created a number of poets, who sang the praises of the 
Tondainain and the various prominent Sardars at the time. Their 
poems are not of a very high order and none of them deserve to 
be ranked among classics. They were all written in a popular 
style and were intended to be read or listened to by the people 
attached to the Tondaiman and his Sardars. We do not know 
how many works were composed in all and how many of these 
have perished, or lie hidden in receptacles of palm leaves. So far 
as we know, the only poems that had been written before the 
time of this ruler were the Seventheluntha Pullavan Ula the 
Raya Fondaiman Anurdgamdlai, the Rdya Tondaiman Rattat- 
manimdlai and Virdlimalaikkuravanji, which have already been 
referred to, and Vivalsdnkdthal, a work on the God at Virali- 
malai, Tirumalairdyarkappal, a poem on Tirumalai Raya 
Trondaiman, the father of the ruler, who is said to have shattered 
the forces of the French and the Dutch, and the Telugu Court poet 
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Venkanna’s compositions, such as the Tondaimdn Vamsdvailz, 
Bhdshadrnavam, Naishadham, etc. The undermentioned works 
were written in our opinion about this time. 


1. The Telugu poem, Tondaiman Vijayamu, composed by 
Sambayya, the son of the Court poet, Venkkanna, as a continua- 
tion of the Tondatman Vamsavali. This containsan account of 
the march to Seringapatam, the wars in Udaiyarpaélayam, Ariyalur 
and Turaiyur, the war against ‘‘ the Marudus ”’, eéc. 


2. wy er_@ wesgrer, Contains references to the wars 
in which the Tondaimans were engaged. 


3. Oamscrancs Crime aerégsre. This, like the preceding, 
contains references to the railitary operations of the Tondaimans 
between 1720 and 1801, and a particularly good account of the 
capture of Vardéppur Boma Nayak by Venkanna Sérvaikar 
(see p. 315.) 

4, geri weseCwernt Cufe Gpa@A. The Raja's 
valour is referred toin this work on the Sardar Andappa Manna 
Vélar of Andakkulam. 


5. geor_wou wererCwernt Cuflo 6pag@f. A work on 
Sardar Udaiyappa Manna Vélar of Andakkulam. 


6. BSevwemwsger Guise sSggeer, A poem on Tiru- 
malai Tondaiman, father of the Rajé&. There is a reference in 
this poem to the capture of Seringapatam. The Karbér of 
Tirumalai Tondaimén is called Muttuvirappan. 


7. sovoQufurc slujacr Gufe Gipas en-au. A work on 
Nallaperiyan Kaliyugan of Nelvéli, near Karambakkudi, described 
as one that delighted the Raja by the support that he gave to him. 


8. sraoms sHogpeypCGoe Ges srreed. In this work 
the Raja is said to have presented Nallakufti with jewels such as 
ear-rings and necklets and rent free and service tenure lands. 

9. Soéqeriyt earver Geta Gufle Grd. A poem on 
Muttuvairavan Sérvai, who captured Kattaboma Nayak (see 
p. 305). The book contains praises of the Raj& and of the 
rewards that he and the Sérvaikar got for their assistance to the 
English. 
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Subsequent to this time, some other works were written— 
¢wo of them in praise of the Rajd’s successor, two works in praise 
of Ranga Pallavarayar, a son-in-law of Réj4 Kaghunaétha Tondai- 
man, one on a Zamindar vf Kallakdéttai by Késava bharati of 
Séndamangalain, a poem on the Tirugédkarnam temple (#:22w 
e7t.6) by the same author, poems on the shrines at Tirumay- 
yam by Subba Aiyar of Rayapuram, avery popular book of one 
hundred moral stanzas addressed to the God at Kumaramalai 
(see the Gazetteer), an incomplete poem on Tiruvarankulam by 
the well-known Trichinopoly poet Minakshisundaram Pillai, 
poems on Alagia Néchi Amman of Ponnamardvati and Viramé- 
k4li Amman of Ambukkovil, and stray stanzas by Ganapati 
Kavirayar of Tirugédkarnam and the Kavirayars of Mithilaippatti 
and Karaicchtranpatéi.* But in our opinion it was inthe reign 
of Raj& Vijaya Raghundtha ondaiman Bahadtr, deservedly 


called ‘‘ Bhoja Raja’’, that learned men received the greatest 
patronage and encouragement. 


_ We have come almost to the glose of the rule of this 
Tondaiman. We may mention a few minor events before closing 
our account of this ruler. 


Pallavan tank cleared of silt. In 1804, the Pallavan tank 
in front of the Pudukkottai palace was cleared of its silt, as was 
done about eighty years later, and water made fit for bathing 
and drinking purposes. 


Kandy prisoners sent over to Pudukkottai. In 1803 there 
was a war between the British and the Raja of Kandy in Ceylon, 
‘and two of the relatives of this Raja, captured in the war, were 
brought over to India and confined in the Trichinopoly Fort. 
At the time of their confinement, Captain Blackburne placed 
their property under the charge of the Tondaiman, from “an 
opinion that in his hands it would be less liable to injury than 
* In this account no reference is made to works like Ba uyeyp (see Virdli- 
malay in the Guzetieer), which were written hundreds of years ago, to 
books like YO} G@@presrt4H and wawOsreait mre (gee p. 144), 
@ r car ef gguith of which the names alone are known, and works composed 
very recently like Q weir Oto aT) £ gi, » poem which contains an 
» accqunt of the State and its rulers. There are Sanskrit Puranas relat- 


“ ing to the shrines at Tirtgékarnam, Kudimiimalai, Péraiyir, &c., and 
these must have been composed by local scholars. : : 


- 
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if left im those of an individual.” An attempt was’ made to 
appropriate a portion of this property for religious uses, but on 
being informed by the Resident of Tanjore (April, 1806) that 
the whole property would have to be restored to the owners 
“ uninjured and undiminished,” if they were found innocent, the 
Tondaiman abandoned his proposal. 


The ordeal of red-hot metal. In 1805 there occurred the 
decision of a case by ordeal. A dispute had risen between the 
people of Maravanéndal and ‘Tiruméa in Tirumayyam Taluk 
about a channel, which Vilvavanam Pillai, Karyakartar or Agent 
of the Tondaiman, was unable to decide. Maravanéndal 
Nagappan undertook to undergo the ordeal of red-hot metal * 
in the presence of a Goddess, and on “ his coming out victorious ”’ 
the channel was decided to be his. 


We may give a brief description of this ordeal. ‘‘ Nine circles 
are drawn, the inmost circle being sixteen fingers in diameter, the 
next seven circles being each thirty two fingers across, and the 
ninth or last circle being one foot across. The hands of the 
accused are rubbed with unhusked rice and all marks on them 
carefully noted. Seven pzpal leaves are bound with seven threads 
on each hand, a paper of the charge is tied to his head, and he 
says these words ‘Thou, O fire, pervadest all things. O cause of 
purity, who givest evidence of virtue and of sin, declare the truth 
in this very hand’. The priest has a red hot ball of fifty palams 
brought to him, gives it to the accused to carry, requiring him as 
he steps from circle to circle to keep his feet within each, until 
he crosses the eighth, and then to throw the ball on a heap of dry 
grass inside the ninth. If his hands, which are then examined, 
are not burned, he is pronounced innocent ’’.t 
* See the inscription on the Southern Kalingula stone of the Maravakkan- 

mai at Rangiam. There is one other case of trial by ordeal mentioned in 
an inscription on a stone planted before the temple of Mariamman at 
Mélattéimiyam. The Pailars (Left hand caste) and the Paraiyars (Right 
hand caste), were quurrelling with each other (about 1700 A. D.) as to 
which of them had the right to use the figure of the white elephant, sugar. 
cane stalks and plantain trees on marriageo ccasions. A Pallan dipped his 


hand into a pot full of boiling ghee and drew it out without its getting 
injured, and thus got the case decided in favour of the Pallars. 


+ See Mr. Macnaghten’s Principles and Precedents of Hindu Law, pp. 311- 
319 (1829).for details, which will be found interesting. A short account 
of ordeals in general will be fonnd in Mr. Crooke’s Things Indiun, 


. Pp. 500-8. 
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The honours received by the Raja. Among the honours « 
conferred on this Rajé by the English and the Nawab, we find 


mention of the following. 


(1) For the installation, an elephant, a horse, a khillat and 
@ sword. 


(2) In 1791-92, an elephant anda a khillat. 


(8) In 1796, naubat f, a bundle of peacock feathers, the title 
of Raja Bahadur, a flag, a khillat, a jaga? (see p. 293), and an 
elephant. 


* According to Mr. Irvine. among the honorary distinctions conferred by 
the Mughals were (1) titles (Raja Bahadinr), (2) khillats (or robes of 
honour), (3) gift of money and other articles such as jewelled orna- 
ments (pendants of precious stones, bracelets, armlets), horses with gold- 
mounted and jewelled trappings and elephants, (4) weapons of war, 
(5) kettledrums (nagqerah), the right to play them being naubat, 
(6) standards and ensigns. Surgeon-General Balfour, who was for 
many years Political Agent at the Court of the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
writes as follows on the titles and the ensigns of distinctions bestowed 
by the Nawabs. “The titles which the Walajahi family granted for 
Hindus were maharajah, raja, .... bahadur.. .. , and theinsignia bestowed 
comprised the palki...... the chour whisk of feathers (copied from the 
honours done to the gods, chauris or chiamaras being seen in the hands 
of the attendants of the gods), the chatri and aftab giri, sunshade and 
umbrellas; malbus-i-khas or royal robes with the aliband or full-dress 
belt; ..... the khilat or robe of honour with shawls and shawl-dresses, 
do-shala, rumal shal; ...... and separate jewels were bestowed or a com- 
plete set. ‘To these were added the ensigns of royalty, standards, flags 
and colours and equipage, with the siphar, shamshir, and pesh kabz, 
the shield, scimitar and dagger; the alam, the naubat and naqara, the 
standard, the royal and martial drum, ...... with the gong and the 
elephant with gold trappings and measuring rod”. See his C'yclopedia 
of India, Vol. ITT, p. 896. 


t The naubat, which is the largest kettledrum used in India. has given the 
name to the honorary band of musicians consisting of players on drums, 
truinpets (karna, surna, &e.) ‘The beating of drums, accompanied by 
the playing of cymbals and the blowing of trumpets, at certain fixed 
intervals (naubat), was one of the attributes of royalty. The place where 
the instruments were stationed, generally at or over a gateway, was the 
miubat or naggdrkhanah, the latter name coming from naggirah, one 
kind of drum used ...... Fitz Clarence, 192, writes ...... ‘Over the gate 
of every palace is a gallery or balcony, where this noisy instrument is 
beaten at certain hours in the day and night’.” “The drums, when 
granted, were placed on the recipient’s back, and thus accoutred, he did 
homage for them in the public audience hall. In Lord Lake’s case the 
investiture was thus carried out. ‘T'wosmall drums of silver, each 
about the size of a thirty-two pound shot, the apertures covered with 
parchments, are hung round the neck of a person on whom the honour is 
conferred, then struck a few times, after which the drums of the praper 
size are made’. ” Irvine's Army of the Indian Mughals, pp. 207 and 30. 
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(4) In 1797-98, an urumal, “a scarf for the head or the 
neck, being a portion of a full khillat « of seven pieces ’”’. 

(5) In October, 1797, “a khillat of the pattern worn by the 
Nawab ”’ on the occasion of the birth of a son to the Raja. 

(6) In 1798-99, an elephant, a padakkam (or pendant of 
precious stones), bracelets (@gm--r} and armlets (Uraué g). 

(7) In 1800-1801, a bundle of the feathers of 2wruweA (or 
the bird of Paradise) and a horse. 

(8) In June 1800, an elephant and a chain. 

(9) For capturing Katéaboma Nayak, a horse and a khillat. 

(10) In 1801-18¢2, guns, 300 bullets and ammunition. 

(11) In 1803, Kildnilai district and two gold sticks.t 


In May, 1799 the Tondaiman, who had sent some presents 
to the Maharaja of Travancore, namely “a khillat, a double-shawl, 
a khalgit, a pair of Turki horses, and a padakkam for the God 
Sri Padmana&bhaswami’’ at Trivandrum, received from the 
Maharajé an ornamental khillat, a double-shawl (do-shal), a pair of 
kincob (brocade), with an elephant and an ivory palanquin for the 
R&ja’s son and a chain necklace for Sri Brihdambéa, the tutelary 
deity of the Tondaiman. 


Death of the Tondaiman. Raja Vijaya Raghundtha Tondai- 
man expired on the Ist of February, 1807. According to Captain 
Blackburne, ‘‘he was affectionately attended by (his cousin) 
Vijaya Ragonad Tondiman, (Western Palace Jaghirdar) in 
his last illness, and, when he was at the point of.death, Vijaya 
Ragonad Tondiman took the seal ring from the Rajah Bahadur’s 
finger and put it on the finger of his eldest son. The expiring 
chief was unable to speak, but expressed his approbation by 
signs”. 

















—~ aes 


* This was called mdlbus-i-khds or royal robes. “As a special mark of 

honour, the robes might consist of clothes that the Emperor had actually 
worn’. A seven-piece khillat, which was the most honourable robe of 
distinction, consisted of (a) a cap, (b) a long gown, (c) a close-fitting 
coat. (d) two pairs of trousers, (e) two shirts, (f) two girdles, (g) a scarf 
for the head or neck. 


+ “It is probable that the office of Gold Stick adopted in the British Court 
was borrowed from the East. The chob or baton is about five feet long 
with a head and as thick at the upper end as one’s wrist ’”’.—Balfour’s 
Cyclopedia of India. 


ft A plume of feathers, six or eight inches long, standing above the helmet. 
“The Mughal Emperors, when they took the field, wore khalgi asa 
symbol of command”. 
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His Bani commits Sati. At the time of his death, he left 
two sons, Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaimadn and Raghunadtha 
Tondaim4én, who were only ten and nine years of age respecti- 
vely. Nevertheless, the mother of these children, Ayi Ammé 
Ayi, determined to commit Sati, and, in spite of all dissuasions # 
to the contrary, threw herself into a specially prepared pit of fire, 
after entrusting her sons, it is said, to the confiding care of 
Captain Blackburne, who, however, was not then at Pudukkdttai. 


It had long been usual for chaste Hindu queens to immolate 
themselves with their husbands so “as to enjoy with their 
husbands the felicity of Heaven, sanctify ; their maternal and 
paternal progenitors and the ancestors of the families of their 
husbands, etc.’’ ‘To illustrate the statement that satis of queens 
were common and to give an idea of the details of the ceremony, 
we may quote here some extracts from a“ Description of Malabar 
(«. e. South India) in the beginning of the sixteenth century ”’ 
by the well-known Portuguese Captain, Duarte Barbosa, t 


“So also when the king dies, four or five hundred women 
burn themselves with him in the same manner and they throw 
themselves suddenly into the pit............... A great quantity can 
be burned in it with its great abundance of wood, sandal, basil 
(gver&), eaglewood (.7@«), aloes wood and much oil of sesame and 
butter to make the wood burn well. So great is the haste of 


* We find from Purandnuru, a very ancient Tamil classic, that Sati was 
practised in the Tamil land in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Lhe following is Mr. K. G. Seshu Aiyar’s translation of the 246th poem 
of this book, in which a Pandyan Qyeen expresses her firm determinay 
tion to commit. Sati. : 


“Ye sages all! Ye great and wise! 

Why would ye us from death restrain ? 
Your counsel, learned men, is vain. 

Lo! dead our much loved consort lies ..... .. 
Fond friends! we stay not here alone! 

To us, whose mighty spouse is dead, 

The waters of the lake where spread 

The lotus-blooms and fire are one”’, 


For the whole poem, see the Tamilian Anti uary, No. 8. We in the foregoing 
passage is what is known as “ the royal we”. 


+ The extracts are from the Hon. Henry E. J. Stanley's Translation of the 
* “"pook, (London, 1866). i 
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those who wish to burn themselves first that it is something 
wonderful, and many men, confidential of the king, burn them- 
selves with him. « 


‘The Sati first bathes using turmeric, decorates herself with 
flowers, dresses herself in her richest stuffs (of yellow hue, in a 
portion of which she carries a number of lime-fruits), and adorns 
herself with many precious jewels; she then mounts a horse 


with a great sound of music and a large following..............0.0. 
So they conduct her through the whole city as far as the place 
where the body of her husband was burned............... All round 


the pit they make a gallery with three or four steps, whither 
she ascends with all her jewels and robes ; and when she is upon 
the top she takes three turns round it and raises her hands to 
heaven and worships towards the east three times. She calls 
her relatives and friends and to each she gives a jewel of those 
she wears; and all this with a very cheerful demeanour............ 
They then give her a pitcher full of oil, and she places it on her 
head, says her prayer and takes three more turns and worships 
to the east and casts the pitcher of oil into the pit where the 
fire is and she springs into it after the pitcher with so much 
good will as though she were jumping into a puol of water. 
And the relatives have ready for the occasion many pitchers and 
pots full of oil and butter and dry wood, which they immediately 
throw in, so that so great a flame is at once kindled that she is 
suddenly turned to ashes.” 


Amongst a people who are so great ancestor-worshippers 
as the Hindus are, it is no wonder that satis were deified and 


worshipped after their death. The sati of Ayi Amma Ayi 
occurred at Kéraittéppu, the funeral-ground of the ‘l'ondaiman 


family, and after this occurrence the ground came to be called 
Malai Idu or wrts OOw (@r-) i. e., the place where wreaths of 
flowers were offered to the departed chaste woman. A temple 
was erected at the place, which was endowed with large tracts 


of land for puja and offerings to be made to her image in the 
temple. 


* See p. 125, where it is stated that forty-seven wives ‘of Kilavan Sétupati 
burned themselves with him. 
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The Tondaiman’s character. We have written so ‘much o 
this Rdjé that 1t seems almost needless to give an account of his 
character in brining our account of this ruler to a close. In his 
own words “the affections and policy of his ancestors had 
descended unchanged ang unweakened to him, and his affections 
were naturally engaged to the friends and protectors of his 
family ; and united with the principles of honour and fidelity 
which had always distinguished uhat family, they had inspired 
him early in life with a resolution to attach himself entirely to 
the interests of the Company and to distinguish himself, if 
possible, by his zeal and fidelity to their service.’’ On another 
occasion he wrote “ What is there so good to me as the service of 
the Company ? It is fit for me by zeal and diligence to obtain their 
favour.”’ ‘That he succeeded in this determination remarkably 
wil] be evident from the numerous letters of praise that he 
received from the Governors and the Sardars of the Company. 
It will be enough if we refer to two of them. According to Mr. 
S. R. Lushington (see p. 305), who afterwards became Governor 
of Madras, “‘ he gave a proof of fidelity to the Company that 
had never been surpassed’’ and according to Lord Clive, 
Governor of Madras, ‘“‘he had not only rendered himself 
conspicuous among the allies of the Honorable Company, but 
had far extended the good name which his ancestors had secured 
for him.” 


The only blemish that one might think of finding in this 
ruler 15 that he left a debt of about 60,400 pagodas at the time of 
his death. But it must be remembered that the money that 
was left as debt was not even two-thirds « of the Nazars that he 
paid to the Nawabs. We must conclude that he managed his 
affairs economically and spent no money on his own pleasures, 
when we remember that he spent his money in paying allowances 
to his Vakils at Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura (as will be 
shown later on), and in improving and advancing his country 
which, before the encouragement he gave to learning, must have 
been tar behind Tanjore, always noted for its Vedic scholars and 


arg reenter ett CA Ne ne 

* It appears from Captain Blackburne’s Report to the Madras Government 
dated 3lst of December, 1808, that “‘the Dubashes and Sowcars of 
Trichjnopoly, whose claims were almost exclusively founded on their 
having purchased or supplied articles for the use of Tondiman, had 
groasly deceived him in their antounts.” ' ; ee 
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Sastris. He must have felt with sorrow that his countrymen 
were comparatively ignorant and unlettered and that the only 
course that was open to him was to import learned men and 
patronise learning. Money spent in such a good cause cannot 
be said to have been money wasted. 


In June, 1890—some six months after the Tondaimdn 
became ruler—Mr. G. H. Ram, the Resident of Tanjore, wrote 
to him to say that he could not “ describe the pleasing emotions 
that were roused in him at being informed by persons of other 
countries that he (the Tondaiman) honourably filled the throne 
of his father, ruled and treated his subjects and servants with 
kindness and that he carried on the civil and military adminis- 
tration regularly.’”’ This combined with the testimony of 
Mr. Harris, Collector of Tanjore, “that the subjects of the 
Tondaiman did no violence to the inhabitants of the Tanjore 
country’ may suffice to show that the Rajd4 was a capable ruler, 
who treated his people kindly and had them well in hand. 
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CHAPTER V. 
INTERNAL ORGANISATION. 





PEACE, PROGRESS AND REFORM. 


Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman. 


ijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman became the ruler of the 
\V State on the Ist of February, 1807. As he was then only a 
minor of ten years of age, his cousin Vijaya Raghunatha Tondai- 
man, Western Palace Jaégirdar, assumed the management of the 
affairs of the minor. The Jagirdér incessantly pressed Captain 
Blackburne, of whose connection with the State at this time we 
shall speak presently, to obtain the sanction of the British 
Government, to which the rights of the Nawab had been trans- 
ferred, for the succession of the young Raja Bahadur. When 
that sanction was received, the Raja Bahadur was taken round the 
town in procession and installed to the most unfeigned satisfactiou 
of the people of Pudukkottai. 


The Tanjore Resident becomes the Political officer for Pudu- 
kkottai Soon after the death of Raji Vijaya Raghunatha 
Tondaiman, Major Blackburne, Resident of Tanjore, was requir- 
ed by the Madras Government “ to undertake the management of 
the province of Poodoocottah and the guardianship of the minors ”’. 
The Sarkfl of Pudukkdéttai writing on the 3rd‘ of June, 1854, 
mentions that ‘no document could be found which could clearly 
show the circumstancer which led to Captain Blackburne’s having 
been constituted Resident also at the Pudukkottai Court”. But 
these are found fully described in a paper that Sir William 
Blackburne submitted to the Court of Directors on behalf of 
Pudukkéttai after his retirement from India. He says, ‘‘I held 
the offices of the administrator of the province of Poodoocottah 
and guardian to the minors for ten or twelve years, and when I 
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delivered the charge of the pravince into the hands of the young 
chief at his majority, I continued, by the orders of the Govern- 
ment, to be the meduim of communication between him and the 
public officers of the Provinces of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
Madura, by which the Province of Poodoocottahb is surrounded. 
This arrangement has been continued to the present day. One 
fact will prove its necessity. During the life of the father of my 
pupils, there was no exclusive channel of communication between 
the Rajah Bahadur and the Company’s officers. ‘The Rajah 
Bahadur was obliged in consequence to have Vakeels in every 
Cutcherry and find that his tranquillity, reputation and welfare 
would mainly depend on the favourable or unfavourable reports 
of his conduct which should be mude by the native servants 
of the several Cutcherries. He became tributary to them toa 
very considerable extent and contracted avery heavy debt. I 
recalled the Vakeels, abolished all the illicit allowances and in 
the course of two years surmounted, with the cordial co-operation 
of the Collectors, all the difficulties which opposed me, and 
brought the affairs of the Rajah Bahadur into order’’. 


A sketch of Sir William Blackburne’s career. As Major» 
Blackburne more than any other Jaid the foundation of the fabric 
of the administration of the State, a short sketch of the main 
incidents in his life may not be unwelcome to the reader. Me 
entered the Madras Army asacadet of infantry in 1782, and 
served under Colonel Fullarton in the reduction of the Madura 
and Tinnevelly pélayakars (see p. 273), and afterwards in the 
campaign which ended in the defeat of Tipu Sultan in 1792. His 
proficiency as a linguist obtained for him the post of Maratta inter- 
preter under the British Resident at Tanjore, which place he held 
for some years. In 1801, having then attained to the military 
rank of a Captain, he was appointed Resident at the Tanjore 
Court and held that office until he left India in 1823. Very 
shortly after his appointment as Resident, Captain Blackburne 
was Called upon to take the field against the Sivaganga rebels. 


* “ William Blackburne, Lieutenant, August 21, 1790; Captain, December 
10, 1799; Major, February 25, 1807; Lieutenant-Colonel, June 28, 1817; 
Colonel, June 3, 1829". Dodwelland Miles’ List of Ufcers of the Indiun 
Army (1838). 
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He was joined by the Tondaimén’s forces at Aranténgi, with 
whom he marched against the rebels at Tirppattir and 
Kunnakkudi. He thus repulsed an invasion of the Tanjore 
country by ‘‘the Marudus” and recovered the province of Rannad. 
In 1804, ‘“ Blackburne, having brought to hght extensive 
frauds and oppression on the parf of the native officials in 
Tanjore, the civil administtation of whicn was under officers 
independent of the Hesident, was employed by the Madras 
Government to remodel the administration both in Tanjore and 
in the native State of Pudukota ......... On his retirement from 
the Residency of Tanjore, Sir Thomas Munro recorded a minute 
testifying to the value of Blackburne’s services and influence in 
Tanjore. Blackburne, being then a Major-General, 1eceived the 
honour of Knighthood in 1838, and died on the 16th of October 
in the following year” *. We may add that, according to Lord 
Valentia, the traveller, who was Captain Blackburne’s guest in 
1804, the Captain was ‘a most gentlemanly and well-informed t 
man’”’, and that this opinion is amply borne out by the reports 
current in the State about the gentleman. 


A proposal to abolish the Residency of Tanjore and the 
Tondaiman’s success in opposing the proposal. There was thus 
a Resident, who had the charge of the political affairs of Puduk- 
kottai from 1807. In 1829, the Government of India 
received orders from England for the abolition of the Residency 
of Tanjore and for the appointment of the Collector of the 
District as Political Agent of Tanjore and of Pudukkéttai. When 
the Tondaiman heard of the arrangement, he was “terrified and 
grieved ’’, and lost no time in submitting an appeal against the 
arrangement to the Court of Directors and in writing to the 
Governor and the Governor-General expressing his deep concern. 
He said that “he should be ashamed before his own people and be 
thought of much less coneeduence than for merly not only by them 
but by all the world bhesides.’’ The Honorable 8S. R. Lushington, 
at whose request the Raja’s father captured in 1799 Kataboma 
Nayak and his party, was then the Governor of Madras, and 
Lord William Bentinck, to whom, at the time of his appointment 














* See Gentleman's Maga ine for 1840, p. 92. 
+ See Lord Valentia’s Voyuges to India, etc. Vol. I, Chapter VIL. 
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afta 2: 4G, 


as Governor of Madras in 1803, Lord Clive, his predecessor, 
had given a particular account “of the Tondiman’s unshaken 
fidelity and the promptitude with which he served the 
Honorable Company as well as of his ancestors’ bravery ” 

and in whose time the Tondaiman received the grant of the 
tract of Kflénilai and the distinction of “two Chobdar sticks ”’, 
was then the Governor-General. The Governor wrote to the 
Tondaiman to say that ‘when any question came up before 
him which he was told involved either the comfort or the honour 
of the Tondiman family, he could never forget the unsurpassed 
proof of fidelity to the Company which his father gave durmg 
his administration of the ‘‘ Southern countries,’ that he certainly 
had not anticipated and the Honorable the Court of Directors 
probably did not know that the arrangement would be so 
repugnant to the Tondiman’s wishes and feelings ’’, that ‘“‘ it would 
give him in particular great pain to carry into effect any measure 
obnoxious to Tondiman, ”’ and “ anxious therefcre at all times 
to gratify the Tondiman’s inclination and promote perfect 
harmony between his family and the Government, he had 
resolved that the office of the Kesident at Tanjore should not be 
discontinued until the powerful appeal that he had made to the 
Honorable Company’s protection and liberality should have 
received the full consideration of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors.’’ The Governor-General also wrote to the Raja to 
inform him that ‘‘ he had duly received the Raja’s letter, stating 
his regret at the orders which had been issued for withdrawing 
the Resident from Tanjore and transferring his duties to the 
Collector of the District and soliciting that the measure might 
be reconsidered,” that, ‘‘as an old friend, he had deeply at heart 
the welfare of the Tondiman end his family, ” that “the parti- 
cular arrangement objected to by him had been enjoined by ‘the 
Court of Directors as a measure of economy and not calculated 
to affect his interests in any way injuriously,” and that “ since 
however it appeared that the enforcement of the Court’s orders 
would prove distressing to his feelings and be j otherwise 
productive of inconvenience, he concurred with the Right 
Honorable the Governor of Fort St. George, as he doubtless 
would have been already apprised, in the propriety of suspending 
the above measure, pending a reference to the authorities in 
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England.” Colonel Blackburne, who had been for a long time 
Resident of Pudukkottai and was then enjoying well-earned rest 
in England, made the cause his own and in Mrs. Blackburne’s 
words, “very strenuously resisted the plan of suppressing the 
Residency.”’ He pointed out tothe Court of Directors that 
“the most important of the extra duties of the Tanjore Resident 
was the guidance and protection of the faithful and most loyal 
chief of the Poodoocottah province, the Rajah Tondiman 
Bahadur ”’, that “if the Resident at Tanjore should be withdrawn 
and the communications between the Rajah Bahadur and the 
officers of the surrounding provinces be thrown open, debt, 
embarrassment, undue and oppressive exactions, the assumption 
of the country and the consequent ruin of a family faithful and 
loyal in every emergency...........00 would follow as inevitable 
consequences.”’ ‘I'he Court of Directors, on a perusal of these 
papers, cancelled their original order, and in November, 1833, the 
Governor of Madras informed the Raja “that he had great 
gratification in communicating to His Excellency (the Raja of 
Pudukkéttai) that the Honorable the Court of Directors, ever 
anxious to meet the wishes and promote the happiness of their 
faithful friends and allies, had been pleased to recall their 
instructions directing the abolition of the office of Resident at 
his Court’? and that “he felt assured that the intelligence 
would prove highly acceptable to His Excellency. ”’. 


The Residency finally abolished in 1841. The order was 
reconsidered, however, some years afterwards when the State 
was under a Regency, and the Residency of Tanjore was 
abolished in 1841 andthe charge of the Political Agency of Puduk- 
kdttal was entrusted to “the Principal Collector of Madura”, 
Mr. John Blackburne, ‘‘ whose knowledge of the family and the 
deep interest which he was known to take in their welfare rendered 
him particularly fitted for the charge at that period, when the 
minority of the young Rajah and the state of affairs at Poodoo- 
cottah called for more than ordinary care.’’ Another appeal 
for the re-establishment of the Residency at Tanjore was made 
in December, 1841, but without avail. Mr. John Blackburne 
could not continue for ever as “the Principal Collector of 
Madura”, and in June, 1848, the Tondaimdén requested the 
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‘‘kind indulgence of the Governor so far as to commit the 
Political charge of the affairs of the State to an officer whose 
principal residence was not far from Poodoocottah and who 
would have both time and inclination often to see him, instruct 
him and give every necessary support and attention to his 
Durbar.’’ The only order that was then passed was that Mr 
John Blackburne was directed in August, 1843, to resume the 
Political charge of Pudukkéttai. The representation of the 
Raji does not seem to have been forgotten, as we find the 
Political Agency transferred in 1865 (September, 27) to the 
Collector of Tanjore, and on the 18th of September, 1874, 
entrusted to the Collector of Trichinopoly, who has continued 
since then to be the Political Agent of Pudukkéttai. 


Administration during the minority of the Raja. Soon 
after Major Blackburne assumed the superintendence of the 
State, we find Mappualla: Pallavaréyar,—son-in-law of Raghunatha 
Raya Tondaiman, and husband of his “ only daughter, the highly 
honoured, Ammal Ay: ”*, —and Tirumala: ‘l'’ondaiman, Chinna Aran- 
manai Jagirdér, as the Managers of the State. ‘The Resident’s 
instructions were issued to them, which they carried out through 
the Sarkil Venkappayyar. 


The Resident wrote as follows to the Madras Government 
with reference to the administration of the country by the 
Managers. 


The Resident “left the entire administration of the affairs 
of the Tondiman in the hands of the Managers, ostensibly at all 
times and really so also except when his interposition appeared 
to be indispensable to the particular interest of the minor, to the 
welfare of the country or to the security of individuals from 
injustice and oppression. He so regulated his interposition that, 
while it was effectual in regard to the attainment of its object, 
it was as little as possible felt or known in the country. He 
established a private correspondence with some respectable men 
in the Darbar, who, having been unsuccessful candidates for 
office, were not likely to shut their eyes to the misconduct of the 
Managers or their favourites’. For about eight months he per- 
severed in this plan. “ ‘Che Managers were on exceedingly bad 

44 
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¢erms and transmitted to the Resident almost daily their mutual 
complaints and recriminations ......... ; much neglect of and 
inconvenience to Public business were caused by this mis- 
understanding. ‘The reforms which had been commenced were 
pursued without zeal or activity ......... He had long been aware 
of the pernicious influence exercised by two persons, one of whom 
was the confidential friend and adviser of Trimu!l Tondiman and 
the other of Maupillay Pallavarier. He sent for them and succeed- 
ed in convincing them that they should be removed from 
ondiman’s country infallibly, if in ten days a perfect reconcilia- 
tion was not effected between their Principals. He pave the 
same intimation to the Managers, adding that he would 
recommend to the Government the immediate dismissal of them 
both, if they would not or could not be reconciled to each other. 
He sent his office conicopole (Tdna Pillai) to Poodoocottah to 
attend the Cutcherries, not with any authority or appointment, 
but with orders to write to him daily an account of every thing 
that passed’. These measures are reported to have been successful. 
But the Resident found in the course of a year that the Managers, 
who made no attempt to clear the debts of the State, who were 
reported to be oppressing the weak and who did not treat the 
relatives of the Kaj& with the respect due to them, did not deserve 
his confidence. One Anantayya, a servant of the British Govern- 
ment, was therefore appointed by the Madras Government 
as ‘Karyast’ or Agent ‘to exercise all the authority of the 
Rajah Bahadur under the superintendence of the Resident”, and 
the Mansgers were to take their instructions from him. Anan- 
tayya was required to pay particular attention to the management 
of revenue affairs, s0 that the Raja’s debts might be promptly 
cleared, but he incurred the displeasure of the Resident 
mainly by collecting an unauthorised tax called Kachchd 
vasil,e sending incorrect accounts and granting Jivitams or 
rent-free lands to 283 persons without the authority of the 
Resident. ‘The ‘management of the country was therefore 
‘entrusted about 1814 to a committee consisting of three members 





* The meaning of the expression is not very clear. According to Wilson's 
Glossary, “‘ Kachhé implies in Revenue Settlements a direct assessment, 


“’ one made with the Ryot or Ryotwar, either where there is no recognised 
2s . farmer or prapristor, ar svhere bis tight of collection is suspended ”. 
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called Managers, of whom the principal Manager was Soiroba 
Naig, a trusted officer of ‘'anjore well known to the Resident, and 
the other two Managers were Anantayysa and Tana Piilai. In 1815, 
the Resident gave the Raja fuller powers, changing the ‘ Managers’ 
into ‘Counsellors’. In 1817, the Raj& became the independent 
ruler of the State, the Resident confining himself to a general 
superintendence of its affairs. The Sarkil’s place which became 
vacant in 1814 on the death of Venkappayya was not filled up 
till 1822, as Major Blackburne wanted it to be given to Soiroba 
Naig, a very honest and capable officer, in the opinion of the 
Resident, whose services could not be spared wholly for the 
Pudukkéttai State till that time. Soiroba Né&ig continued as 
Sarkil from 1822 to 1853. 


Training of the princes. As scon as Major Blackburne 
was entrusted with the political duties also of the Tondaiman’s 
Court, ‘“‘he repaired to Poodoocottah where he found matters in 
great confusion. The late Raja had made no settlement of his 
affairs. The widow had sacrificed herself and the administration 
of the country, with the charge of the young princes, was disput- 
ed by several of the relatives. Arrangements were soon afterwards 
made under the authority of the Government, Managers (see 
p. 344) and Guardians (Appé Aiyar and Appu Row) were appointed, 
but the chief direction of affairs was confided, by the consent and 
wishes of all, to the Resident. 


“The charge of the Princes seems to have been Captain 
Blackburne’s peculiar care. Masters were in:mediately appointed 
to instruct them in Sanskrit, Mahratta, Telugu and Tamil 
languages. They were taught also the manly exercises of horse- 
maneship, fencing, the use of the bow and the arrow, efc. After 
a time an instructor was also appointed to give the Princes lessqns 
in the English Language. ‘Their hours aud employments were 
regulated as follows. They rose at 5 o’clock in the morning, rode 
on horseback till 6,—from 6 to 8 fencing and such other exercises— 
breakfasted at 9; from 10 till 1 o’clock they attended to their 
studies in the native languages; dined at 2; from 3—5 were at their 
English studies, then till 6 on horseback, etc. After their return 
to the Palace, they were with their relatives and talking over the 
lessons of the day ; at 9 o'clock they supped and were in bed at 10 
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‘When the young Raja attained the age of 15 years, Major 
Blackburne advised the Rdj& “to attend occasionally in the 
highest Civil Court, to make himself acquainted with the legal 
proceedings ’”’, and shortly afterwards the young Raja took upon 
himself the inspection of the Revenue wcounts. 


‘“When the Princes had attained the ages of 17 and 16, 
Captain Blackburne personally examined their progress in the 
several studies and exercises, remaining several days for that 
purpose at Poodoocottah, when he found they had made 
attainments entirely to his satisfactionin book learning as 
well as in riding and the sports of the field............... He was a 
frequent visitor at Poodoocottah, where he had the satisfaction 
of witnessing the fruit of all his care and anxieties in the just 
rule of the young Rajah, and in the attainments and high 
principles which were eminently shown in the Rajah, and no 
less so in his young brother ’”’. 


These extracts are from a memorandum which was prepared 
in 1839 for the information of the Resident of Kolhapur, who, 
hearing of the eminent success of the attempts of Sir William 
Blackburne to train the Pudukkottai princes for their duties, had 
applied for information regarding the details of the course adopted. 
We give below some extracts from Major Blackburne’s letters 
to the Raj& to show what trouble he took and how fruitful were 
his endeavours. 


In September, 1811 and June, 1814, he wrote to the Raja 
that “‘a knowledge of English would enable him to transact his 
business with Government and to [associate with Knglish 
gentlemen without the aid of an interpréter, that by the 
acquisition of the English language he would become an object 
of general respect and esteem, that his reputation would increase 
Gaily.........sssece and that he was anxious that the Raja should 
acquire it speedily and completely.” 


On various occasions the Resident wrote to the Rajé as 
follows: ‘‘ Be not satisfied with your superiority in rank, wealth 
and power, bui endeavour to excel all your subjects in wisdom 
and virtue......, After your daily studies and exercises are overs 
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I wish you to inquire into and inform yourself what business has 
been transacted in the cutcherries; but you must not as yet 
give any orders and above all give no recommendation in favour 
Of ANY ONE.........c...cees T wish that you would examine the 
accounts frequently and inquire daily what repairs have been 
made to the tanks, what advances have been made to the 
cultivators, and what plans of improvement have been projected 
OF BLE IN PLOPTeESS..........0000 Protect all your subjects from 
oppression and extortion. This is the most sacred duty of a 
king. Any violence committed against any one in your country 
is an injury to you. It is particularly your duty to protect all 
classes of persons in your country, but most particularly so to 
be careful that the persons and properties of the lowest ranks 
suffer no injury, the higher classes, generally speaking, being 
out of the reach of injury and the lower classes most exposed to 
| ercrrenrercee Your country is now no longer under the authority 
of the Nabob............... See every thing, hear everything and 
puffer no injustice, oppression or idleness to enter into any part 
of your administration. No human consideration whatever 
should induce you and me to acquiesce in an injury to a poor man. 
This is your sacred duty in particular and as you fulfil it 
properly, the blessings of the great Judge of kings and cultivators 
be Upon you. ”.........e0 


“No excuse whatever can be admitted as a justification of 
your expense exceeding your income. You pay no tribute to 
the Company, no presents to individuals, and if you cannot 
confine your expenses within your income, everything which I 
have said and written concerning your prudence, humanity, love 
of justice and ability will be looked upon as false or exaggerated, 
excited solely by a blind attachment to you............ Let all the 
Managers wait upon you, submit to your perusal all‘the papers 
seeseetas aan If you do not persevere steadily, all your labour will be 
thrown away, and in the eyes of the British Sardars, you will 
be mixed and confounded with the mass of the native dependent 
chiefs and pollygars............... You should be the benevolent 
father of your people, consulting like a tender parent the 
welfare and comfort of the children rather than your own 
gratification ”. 


oft: 
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The Resident was never tired of giving sound advice td the 
Raja and the Managers, and to the latter he once wrote that “if 
they taught the Raja in the beginning of his reign to plunder the 
weak, they might be sure that before the end of it he would 
plunder them also’. The Resident also wrote to the Réja as 
follows :—‘‘ Some of your ministers seem to think that Rajahs 
axe sent by Heaven to plunder and destroy the people committed 
to their charge. The next time that any ofthese gentlemen 
may advise you to any act manifestly unjust or oppressive, I beg 
my dear friend, you will send a party to his house and plunder 
it”’. 

The relation between the Raja and Major Blackburne. 
The relations between the Kesident and the princes were very 
intimate. The Princes called the Resident their ‘ father”, 
and the Resident was attached to them as a parent to his sons. 
The Resident wrote of them as follows in 1825. ‘ The Rajah 
Bahadur and his brother were particularly endeared to us from 
various circumstances. Their orphan state, the tender age at 
which they were placed under my guardianship, their amiable 
disposition, aptitude to learn and a most unbounded and implicit 
confidence in my friendship which distinguished their early years 
and increased with their growth...”’. On the death of the elder of 
these, he wrote to the younger in December, 1825, as follows :— 
‘‘It would be fruitless to describe the effect which the loss of one 
of our children, so beloved, so respected, so highly praised, has 
had uponus. I say children, for such we always considered and 
loved you, and although the custom of our country prevented us 
froin so addressing you, we received willingly from you the 
endeared appellation of Parent’’. 


We shall-give two more extracts to show how closely the 
two Prinees were attached to each other and to show how well 
the Resident felt repaid for all the trouble that he took. He wrote 
to the younger Prince to say: ‘‘ How gloriously has that union 
distinguished you above all the princes of the earth! After your 
arrival at mature age and you were married, it appeared to many 
that it was my duty to arrange for a permanent provision for you ; 
but I had witnessed the rise and progress and perfection of the 
sacred union between you and your brother, I knew you well, my 
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confidence in both was unbounded, and I refused to throw 
between you a base alloy which might have stained the purity of 
your intercourse and substituted individuality and selfishness in 
the p’ace of the most perfect identity of mind. I always have 
rejoiced and now I rejoice still more fervently that I abstained 
from an act, which in all other Courts that I have known, would 
have been an indispensable duty ”’. 


When the Raj& wrote to the mother of Major Blackburne 
on the extraordinary attention that was paid to his studies and 


general improvement by the Resident, the Hesident replied to 
him as follows :— 


“To expect that the most zealous and disinterested efforts 
for the benefit of a fellow creature will be crowned with a lively 
and affectionate gratitude would be to trust perhaps more to 
feeling than to experience; but that crown I have actually 
received from you......... The approbation which in mature age 
you have bestowed on my care of you and your brother’s youth 
is very pleasing tome. But if I neglected nothing that was in 
my power for the improvement of your minds, I had the good 
fortune to find your disposition so amiable as to render my task 
a source of high and constant gratification to me and remove every 
difficulty in the execution of it. Much praise is also due to those 
old and faithful servants of your father, who............ discouraged 
and restrained the follies of youth and engaged the ductile mind 
to turn frivolous pursuits to serious studies and to receive the 
impression and adopt the principles of truth and justice”. 


Before chronicling the events of the time, we may mention 
that the Tondaiman has been known as “the R4ji Bahadir” 


‘Tondaimén, as he was frequently called so by the Resident and 
others. 


The reforme that were needed. An idea of the reforme that 
Major Blackburne desired to introduce may be formed from the 
following extracts from a Report to the Madras Government ae 
he submitted on the 31st of December, 1808. 
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“The principal production is dry grain, the proportion of 
which to paddy is as four to one. The whole of the dry grain is 
consumed in the country. Nearly the whole of the paddy is 
exported to the surrounding districts and to Ceylon. The culti- 
vation of both the paddy and dry grain is capable of being much 
extended. 


“ An equitable and liberal system of revenue and the conscious- 
ness of protection to their persons and property will, it is hoped, 
encourage the cultivators to double the produce of the country in 
a couple of years more...... The division of the produce was very 
irregular...... all idea of a fixed rate appeared to be lost. The 
share of the cultivators varied from 40 to 50 per cent. on the crops 
of dry grain and from 25 to 40 per cent. on paddy. The late 
Tondiman, a year before his death obtained from me a statement 
of the division of the crops in the surrounding districts and after 
an attentive consideration of all the circumstances connected 
with the subject, he fixed the Circar or Government share of 
paddy at 50 per cent. and of dry grain at 334 per cent. and directed 
that the calculation should be made conformably to the practice 
in the Company’s Districts after the deduction of sotunterrum 
amounting to ten per cent. This division continues and particular 
attention is paid to secure to the cultivators the full benefit of it. 


‘“‘I attribute the general poverty of the country which is very 
great and striking chiefly to the Amani system (see the chapter 
on Land Revenue Administration). 


‘* With the exception of informers, no checks existed in the 
Revenue Department No double set of accounts as jn Tanjore 
and the Carnatic; no Curnams; no regular Cutcherrjes in the 
District with officers appointed by Government; no regular 
dufter in the capital; no office anywhere in which the accounts of 
the country were recorded. Tondiman himself or a person tempo- 
rarily and verbally authorised by him usually received the money 
which was transmitted from the districts by the Revenne officers’; 
sometimes this person gave a receipt ; sometimes the Sirkeel, and 
not unfrequently no receipt was piven. The Revenue Divisions 
of the country seldom continued the same two years together. 
As caprice or interest dictated, portions of land separated from 
one division were added to another. 
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‘“* Abstract of Income and Expenditure for Fasli 1217 (1807-8). 


Total Revenue in Star pagodas ...  55,695-10-0. 


Disbursements, charges of collection, , ij 
Palace expenses, feasts, etc. } 34,125—-0-0. 


Paid to creditors’ servants (in waiting = 
at Poodoocottah). 324-10-0. 


Paid to creditors as per their receipts ... 16,195-10-0. 
Balance realizable  ... 5,050—20-0. 


“The administration of justice in Tondiman’s country was 
not less defective than that of Revenue,in succession to which I 
notice it, because the only regular officers of justice were the 


Revenue officers ......... They held no regular courts, were not 
aided by Pundits or Shastries, kept no record of their decisions 
and did not report them to the Government......... Injuries 


committed by men of influence or in power they never noticed ; 
and they received no complaints against the great Jaghiredars who 
exercised without restraint 1 judicial authority over the lands in 
their possession ......... 


‘No alteration has been made or attempted in the ancient 
police establishment of the country. It is astrict cavalgar system 
and under the direction and control of a strong Government appears 
to be fully adequate to its objects. The principal cavalgars are 
sherogars and possessed of landed property, and a rigid enforce- 
ment of their responsibility will make them continue to exert 
the means which they amply possess of protecting the country 
from robbers and thieves. The late Tondiman was proud of 
this branch of his Government. At the Dussera feast, when 
there is a strong concourse of strangers at Poodoocottah, he 
was accustomed to issue a proclamation desiring the strangers 
and others to be on their guard against the wild beasts and the 
reptiles which infested his jungles, but to fear nothing else, as 
he would be responsible for the security of their persons and 
property against all other annoyance. ”’ 


Arrangements for Revenue collection. “ The following is an 
outline of the arrangement for the collection of revenue which 
was adopted after a full discussion and afterwards carried into 
execution. 
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1. The abolition of the Amauni system and the substitution 
of village annual grain rents, wherever it should be found practi- 
cable. 

2. The division of the country into five districts (or Taluks, 
viz. Alangudi, Kildmlat, Kulatttr, Kavinddu and Perumdnddu. 
See Revenue History). 


3. The transaction of all public business in the public 
Cutcherries. 


4, The appointment by the Government of all the officers 
of each Catcherrie and Talook. 


5. The appointment of Curnams. 


6. ‘The transmission of weekly reports and accounts to an 
office of record at Podoocottah under the charge of the Sirkeel. 


7. The payment af all the Revenue to the Sirkeel, whose 
receipt should be deemed the only valid voucher for the Revenue 
officer ”’. 


The distribution of the Fourth Mysore War Prize-money. 
A portion of the prize-money received from Seringapatam (see 
p. 300) —2,000 out of 4,452 star pagodas—was withheld by the 
Managers (Mappillai Pallavardyar and Tirumalai Tondaimdn) 
under the name of Nazar to the Raja. The Resident wrote to the 
Managers that the whole of the Nazar money should have been 
returned, and that “if they taught the Raja in the beginning of 
his reign to plunder the weak, they might be sure that before the 
end of it he would plunder them also.’’ The Resident’s advice 
had its effect, and everybody received of course the full amount 
of his share of the prize-money. 


A force collected but not required to be sent. An army 
was required in August, 1809 to be in readiness to be sent to 
Col. Wilkinson, Commander of the Southern Army (see p. 316). 
In November, the authorities were informed of the high 
gratification of the Governor-General at the diligence shown 
in collecting the forces, but of there being no necessity for the 
employment of the forces. 


Exoessive rain in 1808. ‘‘ The excessive rains that fell in 1809 


were not less injurious to Tondiman’s country than to the neigh- 
bouring districts. The banks of the tanks and large lakes gave 
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way, and a considerable portion of the most promising rice-crop 
was entirely destroyed by the inundations. ‘The fields were also 
greatly injured by the beds of sand which were left upon 
them, and it would require many years* to restore them to 
their former fertility ’’. 


Taxation and Finance. All taxes not collected till Akshaya, 
(1806—1807)—the year of the last Réja’s death,—were to be remit- 
ted, and this was to be proclaimed throughout the State. “ Catcha 
Wasool ” (see p. 346), a new tax which was estimated to yield 
only 500 chackraims, but the collection of which would ‘“ derange 
the whole business of the country and encourage false accusations, 
perjuries, private animosities and all sorts of injustice’’, was 
ordered to be abolished. The Raja had left a debt of more than 
60,000 pagodas at his death in 1807. ‘‘ This would have accumu- 
lated by embezzlement and usury to the utter ruin of the orphans. 
To prevent this natural progression of a native estate, the children 
were placed under the Superintendence of Major William 
Blackburne, then Resident at Tanjore, associated with two of 
their most respectable relations as local Managers, and so different 
was the result of this system that in 1811 not one pagoda of the 
debt remained unpaid, while the cultivation of the soil, owing to 
the steady regularity of the management, had been greatly 
advanced t’’. 


Treasury Rules, &c. The following rules were laid down 
by the Resident :— 


1. All public work should be done 1n public offices. 


2. <All public money should be kept in public Treasuries, 
from which such sums as might be required should be taken out 
when necessary. 


3. No extraordinary expenditure was to be incurred without 
the sanction of the Resident. 
4. No articles were to be purchased on credit for the State. 


5. No Jivitams were to be granted and no increase of 
expenditure on establishment was to be incurred until the Raja 
became of age and assumed the independent rile of the State. 


* Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan (1820). 
¢ See Hamilton's Last-India Gazetteer. 
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An accountant was stationed at Pudukkotiai by the Resi- 
dent,—one Tana Pillai, who seems to have been a very trust- 
worthy man-——so as to send him once a fortnight accounts of 
the income and expenditure of the State as also of sums of money 
spent in payment of the State debt. 


Establishment of Courts of Justice (1811-1814). In 1812 
regular Courts of Justice were established. The Resident, in 
sending the details of his plan to the Managers and the Raja, 
prefaced them with the remarks that “the country would be 
miserable where justice fluctuated according to the pleasure 
of the prince, where delay was great, where recommendations were 
admitted, and where steadiness in carrying out into execution the 
decisions was wanting’ , and that “‘ the description was not inappli- 
cable to the administration of justice at the time in this State. ”’ 


The following were the heads of the arrangements proposed 
in the Resident’s letter, dated 2nd Jecember, 1811. 


1. A Kotwal was to be fixed in Pudukkottai with a 
suitable establishment of peons for the preservation of tranquillity 
and arrest of offenders. 


2. Five members, viz. Naranappayyan, Kkanéyakam Mudali, 
Muttukkaruppa Mudali, Venkatakrishna Ayyan and AyyAatturai 
Ayyangiir, attended by a learned Sastri, were to assemble every 
day in Poodoocottah to receive petitions, to summon all evidences 
on both sides, to investigate the subjects fully, to form their 
opinions and write them down. 


3. The Raja Bahadur Tondaimdén, attended by the Managers 
Tirumalai Tondaiman and Mappillai Pallavardyar, the Sarkil 
Venkat Row, the Karyast Anantayyan, the Accountant Tanap- 
pillai and Appavayyan (the Guardian of the Princes), and 
the five members of the Court were to form a Supreme Court 
of Justice in the upper apartment of the Palace, every fifth 
day, to receive the reports of the five members and to hear their 
opinion in the presence of the plaintiff and defendant, to confirm 
the opinion if it should appear just, and, if it should appear to be 
doubtful, to send it back for further inquiry, directing the final 
opinion to be brought on the next sitting day. If the opinion 
was confirmed, the decisions were to be written immediately and 
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the Sarkil was to affix his signature to three copies to be given to 


the plaintiff, to the defendant and to be kept in the records of 
the office of the Court. 


4. The decision was to be carried immediately into execution 
by the authority of the Raj&4 Bahadur. 


It was laid down that the inhabitants of the Jagirddrs were 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of the regular courts. ‘If these 
officers exercise justice in the land which they possess, there will 
be ten Rajahs in the country instead of one. ” 


In 1814 *, the Courts were reorganised, and ‘‘some general 
regulations for the Courts of Civil and Criminal justice which 
differed in some degree from those which had been already adopt- 
ed’’ were drawn up and sent by the Resident. Two separate 
Courts were formed, named Nydaya Sabhd or Civil Court (of four 
Judges), and Danda Sabha or Criminal Court (of three Judges). 
A third Court called the Mudra Sabha, which was to decide Civil 
cases of a lower grade than the Nydya Sabha to which it was 
subordinate, was also established about this time. 


A learned Sastri of the name of Chakravarti Ayyangar, 
who had distinguished himself in the Tanjore country by his 
great knowledge, firmness and integrity, was sent over as Chief 
Judge of the Civil and the Criminal Court of Pudukkdéttai. 
The books of law according to which the causes were to be 
decided were Vignanésvariya t and Smriti Chandrikd. 


‘*‘ After the decisions in the Nya&ya or Danda Sabha on two 
or three causes are prepared and drawn out, the First Judge 
shall demand an audience of the Raja Bahadur and shall wait 
upon him attended by the other Judges and shall read to the 
Raja Bahadur each decision and shall give such explanation of 


* In the Appendix to the Administration Report for 1882-3, there is a history 
of the Courts of Justice, the details of which will be found to differ some- 
what from those that we have given. The date 1824 given for the for- 
mation of Civil and Criminal Courts is certuinly wrong, as we have 
statistics relating to cases that were decided in 1822-1823 by the three 
Courts mentioned in the paragraph. We have followed the Palace 
Records in our treatment of the subject. 


+ The book referred to is Vignanésvara’s Mitakshara, a running commentary 
on Yagnavalkya’s Hindu Law. “ Among the later works which enlarged 
on the Mitékshara and supplied its deficiency, the digests, called Smritt 
Chandrika and Vyacahara Mdadhuriya became the chief authorities in 
the South of India”. 
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the facts and the law to the Raja Bahadur as may be required by 
him or may be necessary to enable him to understand the case. 
If the Raja Bahadur should not approve of the decision, it must 
be reconsidered and communicated again to the Raja Bahadur at 
the following audience. Onthe Raja Bahadur’s signifying his 
acquiescence, the First Judge will sign the decision in the usual 
manner, 


Sammatih pradvivdkasya Chakravartivipaschitah 
==the assent of Chakravarti (Ayyangar), the learned first 
Judge, 

and the Raja Bahadur will affix at the end of it his seal 
containing the sloka or verse, 

Sri Raja Bahadur Nyaya (Danda) Sabha mudram Jayapradam, 

Brihadamba Sada patu Gokarnesa Kutumbint. 

(= May Brihadamba, consort of Gokarnésa—and the tute- 

lary deity of the Tondaimans—always protect the victory— 

giving seal (authority) of the Nyaya (or Danda) Sabha of the 

Raja Bahadur) ”’. 

One of the Judges was required to attend to the carrying out 
of the decrees and had to submit a written report to the Chief 
Judge every Sunday of the execution of the decrees entrusted to 
him and of the obstructions and impediments retarding or preven- 
ting their execution. 


It was the Kotwal’s duty to try and dispose of petty Civil 
suits, but ‘‘ especially to preserve the peace of the town. A Shero- 
gar and twenty or thirty peons were to be added to his establish- 
ment, if it was found that the Cutwall had not sufficient people 
to guard the prisoners and watch the town at night. The 
Sherogar’s people were to be under the orders of the Cutwall 
and applied to all the exigencies of the Police. The Cutwall had to 
report every day to the Managers the number of prisoners in his 
charge and of the small causes which he might have decided. 
If the Managers had reason to doubt the propriety of any decision, 
they ordered the cause to be referred to the first Court under 
Chakravarti Ayyangar’’. 

The Resident was so convinced that no good would result 


if the Judges were corrupt that he issued the following order. 
‘If a Judge is proved to have received a bribe or present from 
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any suitor, he shall be compelled to repay twice the amount 
to such suitor; and the rest of his property shall be confiscated 
for charitable purposes ; he should then be mounted on a bullock 
and led through the streets of Poodoocottah with tomtom, his 
crime being proclaimed, and he shall finally be conducted to the 
nearest frontier and prohibited under pain of death from re-enter- 
ing the province of Poocoocottah ”’. 


Till about this time it appears that the felons condemned to 
hard labour were sent to Tirumayyam to be confined there. 
According to the Resident’s instructions, “they could be more 
usefully employed at Poodoocottah in improving the roads, 
digging wells for the use of the inhabitants, deepening and 
beautifying the tanks and in other works of public utility ”’. 


Visit of the Lord Chief Justice of Madras. In April, 1811, 
Sir Thomas Strange, the (first) Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Madras from December 1800 to 1817, and “ the first 
English writer who published an original treatise on the subject 
of Hindu law,’’ paid a visit to Pudukkdéttai. This distinguished 
guest wrote to the Rajé on the 8th of May, 1811, tosay that ‘one 
of the best allies that the Company ever had could not but be an 
object of respect to all the King’s subjects ”’, that ‘‘ to visit and to 
know the Raja was a principal object with Lady Strange and 
himself in their tour through the Southern Provinces of the 
Peninsula ’’, that “they would never forget the kind and flatter- 
ing manner in which they were met and received by him,” and 
that ‘“‘he would accept their united thanke for his attention to 
them not merely while at Poodoocottah, but during the whole of 
their passage through his country.” 


Fire in Pudukkottai. Rebuilding of the Town, 1812. ‘‘ Like 
other native towns, the town was originally composed, with few 
exceptions, of mud and thatch houses with irregular narrow streets 
and was consequently very liable to fires and contagious disorders; 
but in 1812 being consumed by fire, the young Raja was persuaded 
to rebuild it on an improved plan, by widening the streets and 
covering the houses with tiles. The more opulent inhabitants 
also engaged to rebuild and tile their houses at their own expense; 
to the poorer classes the Raja furnished some pecuniary assistance, 
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amounting altogether to 3,000 pagodas*’*. It was on this occasion 
that the town was laid down in the form of a square of sixteen 
streets of which eight run east to west intersecting at right angles 
the remaining eight that run north to south. The “ New Palace” 
to the west of the Pallavan Tank was completed in 1818, and “a 
mile and ahalf to the south of his capital, Tondiman had an 
excellent house built and furnished after the English fashion, 
where every respectable European was sure of meeting with a 
hospitable reception ’’.« The credit of rebuilding the town is due 
to the Resident, Major Blackburne, who wrote to the Raja. ‘‘ For 
less than 3,000 pagodas you may embellish your capital, widen 
the streets, tile the houses ......... For this you will be admired 
and praised as long as you live and your memory will be 
cherished by remote generations ’’. 


The Raja gets himself vaccinated In this year (1812), the 
Rajé and his brother boldly made up their minds to get them- 
selves vaccinated. The Resident wrote to the Raja as follows on 
8rd March, 1812. ‘‘ You are the first man who was vaccinated 
in the Poodoocottah country, and to your example and influ- 
ence, your subjects will be indebted for a blessing which will 
preserve them and their children from a loathsome and fatal 
disease ’’. 


A boundary dispute between Pudukkottai and Sivaganga, 
1812. ‘A considerable tract of land nearly ten miles in length and 
from three to six in breadth extending north-east from the hill of 
Pramally had from time immemorial been an object of serious 
contention between the neighbouring and opposite villages in 
Tondiman’s country and in Shevagunga. Unsuccessful attempts 
had been made at different times to settle the dispute by British 
officers commanding at Trichinopoly, by the Nabob of Arcot’s 
commandants at Madura and by the Residents at Tanjore, in 
consequence of which nearly four-fifths of the land remained 


* Hamilton’s Description of Hindostan, (1820). 


+ See Mr. Pennington’s Report to the Madras Government dated 28rd April, 
1875. in which he says that “ Pudukkottai strikes the newcomer as an 
unusually clean, airy and well-built town’... .. and that “it is to be 
wished that some municipalities were endowed with as much enlighten- 
ment and as much energy as Raja Vijaya Raghunath Raya Bahadur”. 
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in a state of nature, while the scanty crops of the remainder 
were sowed by armed cultivators and reaped with skirmishing 
and bloodshed ”’. 


In 1812, Major Blackburne settled the dispute by making an 
equal division of the land between the contending parties, a 
decision which pleased neither party, but “established peace 
where peace had long been a stranger ’’. * 


The marriages of the Raja and his brother. In 1812, the 
Raja and his brother were married. ‘“ A daughter of Singap- 
puli Aiy& (probably of Kallékottai) and a daughter of ‘Tirumalai 
Panrikondran of Kattakkuricchi were married to the Raja. A 
daughter of Sdryamurti Panrikondrén of Kattakkuricchi was 
married to the Raja’s younger brother’’.t The Rajd& and his 
brother took a trip to the seaside (Sétubavachattram in the 
Tanjore District) in the year. 


The Western Palace affairs. In 1813, a petition was 
presented to the Madras Government regarding the Western 
Palace affairs by Minakshi Ammal, mother of Rajagopal 'Tondai- 
maén of the Western Palace. The Resident reported that the 
complaints were unfounded and the petition was therefore 
dismissed by the Government. She presentec a petition again 
in 1815, and the Government forwarded it to the Resident with 
the remark that there was a strong conviction in their minds 
that she had sustained a real grievance. In 1823, the Raja 
conviliated the Western Palace Jagirdér by his munificence to 
him, for which he was praised by the Resident, as ‘‘ the act was 
not less becoming in him as the prince and ruler of the province 
and the head of the (Tondaimén) family than it was prudent 
and wise”. The Western Palace Jagirdér was also required by 
the Resident to acknowledge the liberality and kindness of the 
ruler to him. 


The Raja Bahadur congratulated by the Court of Directors. 
The Resident informed the Raja in January of this year (1813) 
that the Honorable the Court of Directors had expressed great 
satisfaction at the general state of his affairs, praised him highly 
* Hamiltons’s Description of Hindostan, (1820). 

{ From Mr. Venkat Row’s Manual of Pudukkottat. 
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for his attention to the administration of justice and declared their 
entire approbation of the Raja’s humanity and liberality in 
resolving to rebuild the town of Pudukkéttai. It was in this 
letter from Government that the Raja was for the first time 
styled Raja& Bahadtr in an English letter by the Government of 
Madras. 

A proposal for suppressing the manufacture of earth-salt. 
In May, 1813, the Resident received suggestions from the Collector 
of Tanjore for preventing the manufacture in the State of earth- 
salt, or at least for the absolute restriction of the sale of it for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of the State. The Resident wrote 
to the Collector pointing out that the snppression of earth-salt manu- 
facture was objectionable on account of the extreme indigence of the 
villagers in general arising from the poverty of the soil and the 
frequent failure of the scanty crops which were expected from it; 
the apparent cruelty of prohibiting them from picking up the 
salt which Providence had scattered over their fields ; the impossi- 
bility of enforcing effectually such a pvohibition; the certain 
consequences of the attempt in the exciting of evasion, fraud and 
perjury in the villagers and in causing them to consider as harsh 
and oppressive a Government, which had never yet been con- 
sidered by the Rajah Bahadur and his subjects in any other light 
than that of a beneficent and guardian angel; the limited scale 
of the manufacture, the earth-salt being confined to the consumption 
of the very lowestand most indigent class of people, for those only 
whocould not afford to purchase marine salt would use the other; the 
vain expectation that by vigilance and care the illicit transporta- 
tion of this salt into the neighbouring provinces might be effec- 
tively prevented ; and the belief that the prohibition, if it were 
possible to enforce it even by the severest corporal punishments, 
would not cause the consumption of an additional garce of marine 
salt in the whole province. He further mentioned that the bulk 
of the article was so great that 1¢ was not easy to remove it from 
place to place without a discovery, that “ without a ravanah «it 
could not pass into the province of Tanjore, unless it deceived the 
vigilance and activity of the Collector’s Chowky+t Department, 
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A pass-port ; a certificate from a Collector of Customs authorising goods 
to pass without payment of further duty. 


+ Custom-house. ; ' 
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which could not, in regard to the bulk of the article as well as 
the indefatigable efforts of that department, be considered to be 
practicable,” that ‘it was notocious that in the southern part of 
the province of T'anjore the people made the earth-salt for their 
own consunption ”’, that ‘they could make it at the same expense 
which it cost the inhabitants of Poodoocottah”’, that “it was 
certainly much more easy for them to supply themselves in that 
manner without the knowledge of the revenue officers than to 
obtain so bulky an article from Poodvocottah through all the 
impediments which were presented to 1ts passage by a double 
row of chowkies and police officers ’’. 


For these reasons the suppression of earth-salt manufacture 
was decided against. Its manufacture was restricted to four or five 
central places remote from the frontier, and it was ordered that 
the salt should be made by the Sirkar officers and that the quantity 
which might appear necessary for the consumption of the neigh- 
bouring indigent villagers should be issued to them at cosé price, 
so that there might be little or no temptation for these people to 
make it. 


The Collector in his letter dated 9th May, 1813, considered 
the arrangements “ quite satisfactory ”’. 


A Survey of the State. In May, 1813, orders were received 
from the Government of Madras that a survey of the country 
under the Raja’s authority might be made, the result whereof 
may be taken to be the very interesting account of Pudukkéttai 
that was prepared in the year, giving details relating to the physical 
features, irrigation channels, tanks, temples, mantaparus, roads, 
villages, imports, exports, manufactures, etc. of the State. 


In this year a charity school was opened by the Rajé in the 
town, in which children were educated free and supplied with 
palmleaf books and writing materials. 


Interference with the lands enjoyed by Amarakarars, 1814. 
The Amarakdrs (see p. 317) were turned away by Anantayya 
about this time from the lands which had been cultivated and 
improved by themselves and their aneestors, and which had been 
enriched by them with wells, tanks and dwelling houses, having 
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been allotted equal spaces of land elsewhere. In many cases 
where the natural attachment of a cultivator to his ground was 
very strong, he was allowed to remain in possession of his land 
only on condition of his paying the same rent to the Sirkar as 
was paid by the owner of the adjoining Sirkar land. 


When the Resident heard of this, he pointed out that thenatuce 
of the tenure was altogether changed, and that the Raja as well 
as the Company would be deprived of the right to call for the 
military service of the Amarakars whenever it might be required. 
Anantayya was blamed for not having consulted the Resident 
on the matter. The innovations were therefore cancelled. 


It was about this time that the accounts of the State were 
required tu be kept in Maratti, which required men knowing 
Maratti and Maratti systems of accounts to be appointed. The 
power was thus transferred into the hands of the Marattas, and 
most of the offices, high and low, were filled by the Marattas till 
about 1875. 


Establishment of an indigo factory at Karambakkudi. In 
1814 indigo works were started at Karambakkudi. Indigo was 
to be manufactured and sent for sale to England. It was a 
concern in which the Raj& and Mr. John Blackburne, a brother 
of the Resident of Tanjore, were both interested as partners. 
On account of Mr. John Blackburne, a sum of ten thousand 
Rupees was to be advanced by the Resident, and of this amount 
we find a sum of Rs. 8,200 remitted to the Tondaiman on behalf 
of the Resident’s brother. ‘‘ The money was to be paid to him in 
England from the sale of the indigo and would enable them to 
carry on the cultivation, working, etc., without having recourse to 
other funds”. The Raj& helped the concern with 3,825 Stax 
pagodas, entered in the accounts for 1821-22 as “advance to the 
Indigo works at Karambakkudi ”’. 


In 1813 the works were in a fair way to be started, Mr. John 
Blackburne writing to the Raja in August of that vear that the 
arrangements were almost complete. An attempt was made 
to manufacture soap also and specimens of it were prepared. 
But so far as we know no soap manufactory was started. 
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In May, 1823, Mr. John Blackburne having leit India for 
England, the indigo farm and the factory at Karambakkudi were 
handed over to the Haja. The following details are from the 
memorandum relating to this transfere 


‘The farm is rented for Madura Chakrams 1760 per year 
for a period of twenty years, of which ten years are unexpired. 
The produce of the last year was Madura Chakrams 6076—9£ 
panams, leaving a net profit of Madura Chakrams 2649-532. [234 
panams=2 Chakrams and 34 panams=one star pagoda= Rs 3-8. | 
Extensive plantations have been made and gardens formed. The 
cultivation of the bainboo has been introduced upon a very large 
scale ......... A weekly market has been established and is fre- 
quented by from 5 to 10,000 persons ......... There are 78 bazars 
open. The number of houses has risen in ten years from 103 to 
615. Whe Raja Bahadur is to provide sufficient funds for paying 
all the expenses attending the manufacture of indigo ......... The 
indigo made at the works is to be shipped to London and sold 
there, and the net amount of sales after deducting the shipping 
ayent’s expenses in Madras and those in London is to be divided 
between the Raja and Mr. John Blackburne in two equal 
shares ”’. 

It may be mentioned here that the prosperity of the indigo 
works at Karambakkudi induced the Raja to open in 1830, another 
indigo factory at Karaitthoppu, a little to the south of the town, 
and that this factory was also for a time in a fairly flourishing 
condition. Both these factories were found to work at a loss in 
1841, and indigo manufacture was given up soon afterwards. 


The Raj& wrote in 1823 to Mr. John Blackburne to say that 
“he would always cherish in his heart the grateful sense...... ...0f 
the great trouble that he undertook in rendering Karambakkudi by 
various improvements quite new and very advantageous to him. ”’ 


Some men from Kandy sent as State prisoners to Puduk- 
kottai, 1816. In 1815, there was a war against the King of 
Kandy on account of his having seized and mutilated some native 
British subjects, who had gone to Kandy to trade. The city was 
taken “in the short space of forty days’. The King was deposed 
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and his dominions were vested in the British Crown. A number 
of Kandians were sent as State prisoners to the State. It is said 
that the last King of Kandy, Vikrama Raja Singha, was a native 
of the State, having been born in Karukappalampaééi in Tiru- 
mayyam Taluk.* The following account of his selection + as 
king seems to support the tradition, as it is well-known that the 
Kings of Kandy married the princesses cf the once powerful 
Madura Nayak dynasty settled down at Vellakkuricchi and other 
places in the tract between Sivaganga and Pudukkoéttai. ‘The 
king, Rajadhi Raja Singha died in 1798 leaving no issue, and the 
Adigar or Prime minister, Pilé Mé Talaivé, in virtue of a Kandy- 
an usage, proceeded to nominate as his successor a nephew of the 
queen, a boy eighteen years old, who ascended the throne, as 
Wikrema Raja Singha; the last in the long hst of kings who 
reigned over Ceylon ’”’. 


lt is very likely that many of those that were sent over to the 
State had relatives in these parts. The Resident in sending 13 
of these Kandians on the 31st of January, 1816, wrote to the Raja 
that ‘they were not to be under any other restraint than their 
parole not to quit without the permission of the Raja the villages 
in which they might reside ’”’ and that “ it was the desire of the 
Government that they should be treated with respect and kind- 
ness’. 


Clearing of forests It may he mentioned that the Resident 
made arrangements for clearing the forests and increasing the 
cultivable area of the State. In 1826, in reply to a question of 
the Governor to the Raéja whether the country was covered as 
much with woods as before, the Raja informed him that “ agree- 
ably to his father the Colonel’s order, the woods had been almost 
cut down and that cultivation was going on, some thin wood 
remaining still in some places ’?. 


* From along genealogical statement of the descendants of the Nayak 
rulers of Madura submitted to the Madras Government by the Nayaks 
at Karukkaikkuricchi in the State, we find that Vikrama Singha Maha- 
raja, the last Maharaja of Kandy, was a close relative of the N ayaks at 
Karuppéppatti (Karukappdlémpaiti ?) in the State. 


+ Sir Jumes E. Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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The Raja invested with fall powers, 1817. In 1817, 
Raji Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman was invested with the 
full powers of a ruler. Towards the close of the year, the 
Resident wrote to him congratulating him on the success of his 
rule. The Resident informed the Rajé that “ he kad the highest 
pleasure in assuring the Raja that his conduct, since he had 
had the independent management of his affairs, deserved his 
cordial approbation’”’, ‘‘that he had entire confidence in his 
abilities for government, in his hatred of oppression, in his love 
of justice and in his humanity and benevolence’”’, that ‘‘ he was 
extremely pleased with his conduct in the restoration of the 
Chetram land” and that “he was certain that it would elevate 
him in the favourable opinion of the Right Honoable the 
Governor-in-Council ”’. 

A daughter was born to Raghunatha ‘londaimdn, Raja 
Bahadar’s brother in 1817. In this year died Chakravarti Ayyangar, 
Chief Judge (see p. 357). 


Pudukkottai free from cholera which raged in the Tanjore 
District, 1818. We now hear of an outbreak of cholera in the 
Tanjore District. ‘ Cholera reappeared ......... a fourth time in 
1817’. The Raja& was informed that “ his capital, the town of 
Poodoocottah, an eternal inonument of the Raja’s good sense and 
liberality, was entitled to expect to escape from the calamity 
(cholera) in consequence of its spacious streets, well-built houses, 
large backyards and cleanliness” ...... .. “that laudanum was 
the principal remedy ’’, and that “ brandy, with which the lauda- 
num should be mixed, could be procured at Trichinopoly ’’. 


1820. 30th June 1820. Birth of a son to Raja Vijaya Raghu- 
nitha Tondaiman Bahadur. The son and heir of the Raja died 
on the 23rd of December, 1823. 

12th September 1820. Birth of a daughter to Raghunatha 
Tondaiman, R4ja’s brother. 


The Resident’s advice to the Raja against running into debts, 
1821. The Raja had incurred some debts, on hearing which the 
Resident wrote to him as follows ‘For several years, I have 
interfered, as you know, very little in your internal affairs. I 
wished to see what you could do and would do whet left to 
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yourself, and I now regret the experiment ......... Let every 
expense which is not indispensable be struck off altogether and 
let all the necessary expenses be reduced to the smallest possible 
limits Strike offthe Dussera and all similar expenses until you 
are out of debt ”’. 


The Raja’s powers and privileges clearly set forth by the 
Resident, 1822. In this year a letter was written by the Resi- 
dent to the Kaj& of Tanjore in which the rank, the position and 
the dignity of the Raja of udukkéttai were very clearly explained. 
The whole of the spirited letter is well worth quoting. 


‘To H. H. Maharaja Serfoji, Raja of Tanjore. 


‘‘Captain Hardy has informed me that your Highness has 
refused compliance with the request which I had the honour to 
make to you yesterday that the compliments heretofore paid to 
the Sirkeel of R&j& Tondiman Behauder be directed by your 
Highness to be paid to the present Sirkeel on his visit to me 
to-morrow and that yvur Highness considers that the Rajd 
Behauder being merely a Zemindar has no right to the distinc- 
tion of a Sirkeel. 


‘A Zemindar is a landholder, paying rent to the Government, 
but possessing neither Military nor Civil authority over the land 
of which he is the proprietor, he and all his dependents being 
amenable to the British Courts of Justice, Civil and Criminal. 
Rajah Tondiman Behauder is a native hereditary chief, the Prince 
and Ruler of an extensive Province. He is a dependant Chief, 
in regard to all matters of a political nature on the British 
Government, to whom as his liege lord he owes allegiance and 
military service In the internal arrangement of his Province, 
he is absolute. He has the power of life and death. He enacts 
laws, appoints Courts of Justice, Civil and Criminal, maintains a 
considerable military force, collects his revenues and disposes of 
them at pleasure, paying no tribute either directly or indirectly 
through the well-deserved kindness and favour of the British 
Government. All his subjects are expressly exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the British Courts. The Rajah Behauder’s Sirkeels 
and Fouzdars have been received with the compliments reques- 
ted from your Highness whenever they have visited British 
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Stations, and it is indeed a matter of much surprise as concern to 
me to receive this refusal from your Highness. I shall be very 
happy if the explanation I have shortly offered, for a great deal 
more might be said of this distinguished Chief, shall incline Your 
Highness to grant a request of the Resident at your Court, who 1s 
responsible to the Honorable the Governor for the propriety of 
what he asks and considers a reciprocity of attentions and civi- 
lities as being not less graceful and becoming in your Highness 
than consistent with the alliance which unites your Highness so 
closely with the British Government. 


I have the honour to be, ef¢c., eéc., 
Tanjore, (Sd.) W. BLACKBURNE. 
31st December, 1822. 


It is worthy of remark that the Raja of Pudukkéttai did not 
resent the insult of the Raja of ‘Tanjore. He wrote to his Sirkil 
that ‘‘he did not feel sorry at the objection raised to show the 
Sirkele due respect, since he did not think that honours were only 
obtained if the Raja of Tanjore honoured them ”’, that ‘the 
Government were showing due respect in consideration of his 
high family, etc.’’ and that “he was thereby entirely satisfied ”’. 


Bungalows built at Viralimalai and Athanakkottai. In 
July, 1822, arrangements were made for building a Bungalow at 
Virdlimalai, a camping station« of Officers and Regiments on the 
road from Trichinopoly to Madura. On the Ist of July “ the papers 
issued by the Madras Government in connection with the provid- 
ing of accommodation for Kuropean travellers at every station 
between Trichinopoly and Palamcottah were caused by the 
Resident to be placed before the Raja Bahadur with a recommen- 
dation that he might cause a Bangalow exactly according to the 
plan be erected at Veralimally, the first stage from Trichinopoly 
to the south”. According to these instructions a Bungalow was 
built at Viralimalai. Another Bungalow was built in 1833 to the 
west of Athanakkéttai, for the Resident of Tanjore to halt in 
while journeying from Tanjore to Pudukkéttai. 


* We find for eine So that the Raja was required to be ready with provi- 
sions for the 5lst Regiment that had to pass from Palamcottah to 
Trichinopoly in January 1830. 
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Soiroba Naig was appointed Sirkil. In this year, Soirdédba 
Naig was appointed as the Sirkfil or First Minister of Puduk- 
kéttai. In communicating the appointment, the Resident wrote 
to the Raja as follows :— 


‘“So much of your comfort and so entirely your independence 
will depend on the manner in which your unavoidable intercourse 
with the public officers of the British Government is carried 
on, that it is necessary that your principal officers should be 
intimately acquainted with the character, views and feelings of 
our public officers in general, their modes of transacting business 
and other particulars, which can only be attained by long and 
close observation and communication with them. Your principal 
Manager, Soiroba Naig, possesses in an eminent degree all the 
qualifications for the discharge of the important duties of your 
First Minister; and I should have resigned him entirely to your 
service long ago, if his situation in my office had not enabled him 
to be as useful to you as if he had resided constantly at Poodoo- 
cottah. His abilities are considerable ; hisexperience and know- 
ledge of business are great. His integrity, as you know, is 
unimpeachable. During your minority, I did not fill up the place 
of the late Sirkee] with a view to recommend to you Soiroba Naig 
for it”’. 


Resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Blackburne as Resident 
and his departure for England, 1823. Lieutenant-Colonel Black- 
burne resigned his place as Resident of ‘'anjore and embarked for 

ingland on the 4th of March, 1823. In the last months of his 
stay in India, he was ever thinking of Pudukk6ttai and its Raja. 
He spoke of the Raja Bahadur fully to the Governor and to 
the Chief Secretary to the Government, and he wrote to the Raja 
to say that all were quite prepared to protect and befriend 
him, and that he did not think that the Raj& would suffer 
any other inconvenience from his departure than the loss of an 
affectionate friend. He had made up his mind to be attentive to 
the interests of the Rajd in England, ‘wished to have from the 
Raj& ® memorandum of his wishes, and doubted not that he would 
be able to contribute in many ways to his comfort and prosperity. 
In the letter that he wrote to the Rajéi on the day previous to 
that of his embarkation, he gave the Raja the following advice, 
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“‘T have found no difficulty in making friends for you, in 
consequence of your character for justice and kindness to your 
people being very high. Be careful to maintain that character. 
Cherish the excellent and well-tried servants you possess, Soiroba 
Naig (Sirkil or First Minister), Vana Pillai (Minister in charge 
of finances) and Tyagaraze (Minglish Tutor after Appu Row and 
probably then the Rajé’s Private Secretary), and you will never 
fail to go on well’. 


The Governor, Sir Thomas Munro, wrote to the Raja on the 
7th of March, 1823, that the reports that he had received from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blackburne were exceedingly satisfactory, 
that it had afforded him further pleasure to learn that Lieute- 
nant Colonel Blackburne’s endeavours to qualify the Raja for 
the high station had been correctly estimated and were thankfully 
acknowledged by the Raja, that ‘‘Colonel Robert Scot, C. B., 
had been appvinted to succeed that officer as Kesident in Tanjore’, 
and ‘that ‘as the Governor's agent with the Raja’s Samastanam, 
it would be his aim to follow in all respects the steps of his 
predecessor ’’. 


The Raja’s trips to the Tanjore country. ‘he Raja with 
his brother was occasionally taken to the sea-coast for a change by 
Major Blackburne. We find his brother Raghunatha Tondai- 
man informing the Governor in Angust 1826 that he was taken 
thrice to Sétubava Chattram in the Tanjore District, “by his 
father’, and to the question of the Governor whether he could gu “to 
other countries ’’, gracefully replying that as the country belonged 
to the Company and he was under the protection of the Company, 
he considered the Company’s country as his own. 


Receipts and Disbursements in 1824-5 To give an ideao 
the income and expenditure of the State about this time, we give 
the following figures relating to the receipts and disbursements 
of 1824-25. 


RECEIPTS. 
bugeds Panums. Cashes. 
By cash received from the Taluks  ... 40,654 39 65. 


From Pannai villages cultivated a} 4,618 39 52, 
Sarkar cost. 
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REcEiPTS—(coné). 
P ed - Panams. Cashes. 
From Customs offices... oes ... 98,635 1 40. 
From Jagir villages Sil ss 375 27 ate 
From Arrack rent, etc. ... ce ... 2,730 16 20. 
Total 52,014 34 17. 
Profit in exchange of money 4,829 21 50. 
Borrowed from Merchants 2,074 32 50 
Received in advance from Renters 2,014 
Grand Total 60,962 43 37. 
DIsBURSEMENTS, 
Taluk Establishment (Tahsildars, Pesh- 4,827 30 40. 
kars, efc ) 
For Dussera feast expenses 2,691 37 5 
(including 
Pay of Sarkar Servants! evidently . 15,855 20 ioe 
For Sarkar expenses Palaceexpen-... 8,277 19 bors 
diture). 
For Horse Stable and Hilephant expenses 6,334 41 55. 
For Inanis or Presents... 3,097 5 8. 
For extra expenses, including Marah- } 11.888 1 9 
mut and Buildings, etc. ; ; 
For Debt 3,200 3 
Total . 56,172 2 37. 
sy cash in store as per values of 
different articles such as grains and - 2,750 eee 
stufts. 
By cash due from _ cultivators on 2,041 1 ” 


uccount of advances made to them. 





Total 


4,790 1 i 


2 EE EE OSR2 emer Cee eee oh 


Grand Total 





One star pagoda= Rs. 3-8-0. 
45 panama=One pagoda. 
SO cashes=One panani. 


60,962 
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In connection with the account that has been transcribed above, 
we have to offer a few remarks. One of the tenures then in force 
was the dmanzi tenure, under which the Sarkar was entitled to a 
share of the produce [See Revenue History]. Jt was with great 
difficulty that the grain was sold, and the cash received from the 
Taluks must be taken to include the sale proceeds of the Sarkar 
grain. Customs duties were collected in a number of stations 
and such persons as could not pay them Jeft certain articles with 
the customs officers in lieu of the duties they had to pay. We 
find that in the year 1824-5, grains and stutfs of the estimated 
value of 2,750 star pagodas remained with the customs officers 
to be disposed of in the ensuing year. Among the lands cultivated 
under Sarkar management were those at Karaiyur, from which 
village specially good vice for the use of the Palace was obtained. 
The amount that was got from the Jdgir villages was mainly due 
as ‘ prass tax”? (Lyevadl) paid by the Jagirddrs as ‘a comimuta- 
tion for the service of supplying grass to the Palace Stables in 
former times’. Under the head ‘ Profit in exchange of money’ 
were mentioned mainly the profits arising from the investianent of 
Sarkar money in indigo manufacture. 


A drought in the State. In 1625 the rains held off and 
there was a great drought in the State. To shew the great 
interest that Lieut. Col. Black burne continued to takein the State 
even after his retirement, we may quote here the paternal advice 
that he sent to the ruler of the State on this occasion from Paris. 
‘I am truly concerned ”’, he wrote “to observe that the last two 
seasons have been so unfavourable in Poodovcottah, and I earnest- 
ly hope that you will have met the reduction of revenue by an 
equal reduction of expenses, and that you will continue to avoid 
debt as you would avoid dependence, vexation, distress, discredit 
and ruin. For all these miseries debt would bring upon you 
sooner or later. You will excuse my earnestness, which springs 
entirely and solely from my love for you”’. 


The Raja’s death and character. We have now the pain- 
ful duty of recording the death of this much loved and respected 
ruler. The Raja breathed his last on the 4th of June, 1825, leav- 
ing the seal and his earrings with his brother and legal heir in token 
of authority ; and the letter quoted above was written to him on 
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the 28th of October, 1825, in ignorance of this fact. The reader, 
who has gone through the account of his rule, will be able to 
judge for himself of the character of this ruler. “The Raja 
Buhadtr”’ was a very amiable, talented and successful admuinis- 
trator, and the premature death at the age of twenty-eight 
of the Raja “ who was so exemplary in his public character and 
so benevolent and amiable in all the relations of private life ”’ 
must have spread the greatest grief throughout the State. ‘‘ His 
acquirements, his disposition, the regularity with which he 
applied himself to the business of his State ‘‘had reached the 
notice of the Honorable the Court of Directors, who, after refer- 
ring to the papers relating to this ruler and his brother, were 
pleased to ubserve that ‘“‘ the details concerning the young chief 
of Poodoocottah and his brother were extremely interesting and 
reflected much credit on those personages as well as upon the 
Resident at Tanjore, who acted as guardian to them after the 
death of their father and under whose inspection they were 
cducated ”’. 

The widow of Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman Baha- 
dur was determined upon committing Sati with her husband, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that she was dissuaded from 
actually throwing herself into a pit of fire. The conduct of 
Raghunatha Laya Tondaiman in preventing the widow from 
following “the barbarous custom of concremation’’ won the 
warn approbation of the Governor of Madras and the Honorable 
the Court of Directors. The Chief Secretary to the Madras 
Government wrote to the Resident at Tanjore to say “that it 
was a matter of the highest satisfaction that the widow of the 
deceased was successfully dissuaded from following the example 
of his mother by sacrificing herself on her husband’s funeral pile ”’ 
and that “the Resident should take a proper opportunity of express- 
ing to Raghunatha Tondaimaén Bahadur the particular approba- 
tion with which the Government regarded his conduct on that 
interesting occasion ’’. On receipt of a communication on this 
subject from the Madras Government, the Court of Directors 
were pleased to observe as follows :— 


““We deeply regret the death of this Chief, of whom we had 
formed a highly favourable opinion. It is gratifying however 
that his successor resembles him in his many excellent qualities 





His Excellency 
Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman Bahadur 
1825—1839. 
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“We have derived particular pleasure from the information 
here communicated to us concerning the meritorious endeavours 
of the late and present Chief to discontinue by all prudent means 
the practice of Suttee’’. 


Raja Raghuhatha Tondaiman Bahadur. 

As Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaimén died without issue, 
his brother and legal heir Raghuna&tha Tondaiman ascended the 
musnud after him. The Resident wrote to him on the 14th of 
June, 1825, that he should keep up his spirits as well as he could, 
as overwhelming grief would injure his health, and that he should 
begin attending to public affairs to divert his mind from dwelling 
upon the same melancholy subject. But ‘ his grief for the loss 
of his brother to whom he was devotedly attached was so over- 
whelming that he was seized with a most severe illness and his 
recovery was for a long time despaired of ’’. On the 11th of July, 
the Resident wrote to the Prince that ‘he was anxious that the 
ceremony of this public investiture shou'd take place as soon as 
possible’ and ‘“ that he should resume his usual habits and avoca- 
tions which would in some degree occupy and amuse his mind”’. 
On the 16th of July, on receipt of a letter from the Governor of 
Madras, the Tondaiman was once more requested to fix a lucky 
day for the investiture ceremony. The public installation came 
off on the 20th of July, but the Raja was far from happy. 


Character of Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman. ‘The public 
and ‘private character of Raja Raghunatha Tondaiman Bahadur 
stood in the highest rank. He was the just and enlightened ruler 
of his people, their kind and benevolent master, and the faithful 
and devoted ally of the British Government. He was high-prin- 
cipled, candid and sincere, and to deceit of any kind he was a, total 
stranger ’’.« 


The Raja’s charities. One of the first public acts of the 
Raja was to perpetuate the name of his brother and to secure 
salvation for his soul by building about four miles to the east of 
the town an Agrahdram of twenty houses which were all on the 


eee: 
ee ee ee 


* From a memorandum prepared for the information of the Resident of 
Kolhaptir (see p. 348) and forwarded by Captain Maclean, Resident of 
Tanjore, in June, 1839... 
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same plan and of the same size, calling it Vijaya Raghun&tha- 
puram after the name of his brother and presenting it with lands 
in 1826 to deserving Brahmins. Under the superintendence of 
the Residents of Tanjore, who were bent upon keeping down the 
expenditure of the State, there were no grants of Iném Jands in 
the reign of “ Raja Bahadtr”. In April, 1826, sanction was 
applied for to the Resident to accomplish the charity of giving 
lands, houses, efc.,to Brahmins. The R4ja&’s only motive for 
deciding upon the gift of Vijaya Raghunathapuram seems to 
have been his sincere solicitude for the welfare of the soul of 
his brother, whom he so dearly loved. And after this step had 
been decided upon, his officers, evidently ont of selfish motives, 
are said to have prevailed upon the Raja to do something for the 
salvation of his father also. An Agrahdram was accordingly built 
at Kadaiyakkudi and given the name of Prasanna Kaghun&tha- 
purain, and the houses with lands were distributed among the 
officers of the State. The gift of Vijaya Kaghundathapuram 
differed from other inams of Agraharams not only in all the houses 
having been built on the same plan, so that it was often a source 
of perplexity for the owner of a house in the middle of the street 
to find out his own house, but in every house having been 
furnished with all the household utensils and supplies for one 
year of every household requisite, so that it might be unnecessary 
tor anybody to have to purchase or borrow any article in the first 
year, even the necessary vegetables and leaves having been 
supplied by the Sarkar once a week. The houses at Prasanna 
Raghunathapuram were also built on the same plan as at Vijaya 
Raghunathapuram. 

The Ruja’s pilgrimage to Rameswaram. Soon after making 
these grants, we find the Tondaiman starting (in February 1827) 
on a pilgrimage to Ramesvaram to perform, we may suppose, the 
needful rites for his brother’s soul. The necessary arrangements 
for “the respect and atiention due to his rank and dignity ”’ 
being shewn to him during the journey were made by the Madras 
Government, and the Tondaiman returned to his capital on the 
26th of April, 1827. 

The Raja advised to practise economy. The drought of 1825 
continued till June 1826, and we find Colonel Blackburne again 
offering his advice for retrenchment of expenditure. The Resident 
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of Tanjore wrote to the Raj& on the 23rd of May, 1826, as 
follows :—‘‘ You see that he (Colonel Blackburne) stil! acts tbe 
part of a true friend to you and gives you the best advice. It has 
come very opportunely to remind you that in the performance of 
the unnual ceremony (of your brother on the 4th of June) which 
will shortly take place, and upon every other occasion, you should, 
while your finances are still suffering from the effect of a succes- 
sion of unfavourable seasons, confine your expenses within what 
is indispensably necesgary ”’. 


A hurricane in the State. The drought was tollowed in May, 
1827, by ‘a terrific hurricane attended with rain, which caused 
great injury to the cattle, trees und houses iu the State”’. 


In October 1827, the question of the suppression of the manu- 
facture of earth-salt was raised again, and Soirédba Naig explained 
the many difficuities that would befall the subjects of the State 1f 
the suppression of earth-salt manufacture should be decided upon. 


Interview with the Governor at Viralimalai. Jn August, 
1826, the Tondaiman had the honour of having an interview with 
His Excellency the Governcr of Madras, who was then touring in 
the Southern Districts of the Presidency. Tne Resident at Tanjore 
wrote to the Tondaiman that the Governor would be at Virdali- 
malai on the 18th of August, that he would introduce the Tondai- 
man to the Governor, and that the Tondaiman should send his 
Sirkil and Foujdér to meet tbe Governor at the bcundary of the 
country ou the Trichinopoly side, six or seven miles fiom Virdali- 
malai. From * memorandum of the interview which was pre- 
pared and despatched for the information of Colonel Blackburne 
in England, we find the Governor complimenting the Raja on his 
‘‘speaking English very well”, asking the Raj& why he called 
General Blackburne his father, and informing him that he knew 
well the history of his ancestors. Two or three questions of the 
Governor with the answers may be transcribed here. 


The Governor. Have you been to the sea coast ? 


The Raid. Yes. I have been three times to Setubdéva Chat- 
tram when my father was here. 
; 48 
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Phe Governor. May you go to other countries? {with 8 smile) 


The Raja ... As Tanjore is under the Company’s authority and 
as Jam protected by the Company, I consider 
the country which belongs to the Company as 
mine. 


The Governor. Wave raius fallen in your country ? 


The Rajd ... For the last two years the penple have suffered 
much by the failure of rain ; but in the last few 
days some heavy rains having fallen in every 
pact of the coantry, it is now cool everywhere. 


The Governor. About forty years ago* when I passed by this 
way from Melur, I saw thick wood in this 
country. Is it now cut down and are the lands 
cultivated? 


The Raja Agreeably to my father the Coionel’s (Colonel 
Blackburve’s) order, the woods having almost 
been cut down, cultivation is now going on. 
There stil] remains thin wood in some places.t 


Condition of the State in 1827. A statement in Tamil pre- 
pared for the year 1826-7 (Vijaya) will give the reader a fair idea 
of the condition of the Pudukkotcai State at the time. 


1. What is the total popu- According to a census that was 
lation of the State ? taken in 1826-7, there were 
1,07,909 males and 1,08,833 femal- 
es, The total population was thus 

2,11,742. 


2. What is the net income The annual iucome of the State is 
of the State ? Rs. 1,68,920 and the expenditure 
is Rs, 1,68,920, (leaving no balance) 


* He was then a Lieutenant inthe army and was, after the conclusion of the 
treaty with Tipu in March, 1784, stationed for a time at Madura, 

+ There is a tradition to the effect that the Governor asked the Sirkil and 
the Foyjdér Appa Aiyar whether the State had a separate flag and that 
Appé Aiyar hoisted then the Hanumin flag, specially and hurriedly 
prepared at the time. (fee pp, 120 and 137). 
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3. What are the taxable 
articles? At what rates 
are taxes collected ? 


4. What are the produc- 
tions aud manufactures 
of the State ? 


5. What is the extent of 
lands under cultivation 
aod of lands not culti- 
vated ? 


6. How is the administra- 
tion of justice carried on ? 


7. How are customs levied ? 
Pireow is the Tamil word 
nsed in the record. 


For every fruit-bearing tree, ore 
panam a year. For wet lands 
from 5 pons to 25 pons a year and 
for dry lands from 1 pon to 6 pons 
a year. For every loom, stable 
and sbop from one-quarter of a 
panam to one panam a year. 
[234 panams=1 star pagoda= 
Rs. 3-8-0; one pon or Chakram 
=10 pananis]. 

Productions. Rice, cumbu, sdmat, 
varagu, and choélam (different 
kinds of millet—ragi, maize, etc.) 
horse gram, gingelly seeds, black 
gram, green gram, red gram, 
castor-oil plant, turmeric, tobacco, 
chillies, befel-leaf, sugar-cane, 
cocoanut and ochre. 

Manufactures. Iron, earth-salt, salt- 
petre, indigo; dyes, white cotton 
cloths, silk cloths and embroidery. 


Exclusive of forests, of purambékku 
lands and of land unfit for culti- 
vation, the extent of wet lands is 
12,500 velis and of dry lands, 
14,200. Total 26,700 velis. Lands 
not cultivated, 3,300 velis. 

There are for the decision of cases 
w Nyaya Sabha, a Mudra Sabha, 
a Danda Sabha, a Kotwal and 
Town Police and Taluk Police 
(Sub-Magistrutes). 

An article weighing 10 tuléms is 
tuken to weigh 8 tnidms, and duty 
is levied acccrding to the nature 
of the article at fro1a one-quarter 
of @ panam to one panam per 
tuldm. [One tuldém=120 palams]. 


‘SEO 


8. Who are the chief offi- 


cers of the State with 
whom His Excellency * 
conducts the administra- 
tion ? 


. What is the strength of 


the army? What is the 
number of trocpers,sepoys 
avd guuners, and inen 
bearing armsand whatare 
their equiproent and pay? 


10. Are tne articles cheaper 


or dearer than in the 
Company’s Territory ? 
Does the pay correspond 
to tne difference ? 


11. What are the imports 


o: the State? 


12. Is education widely 


spread, though it 3s of a 
low standard ? 


13. Are the roads as far as 


possible in a faw condi- 
tion? Are they many ? 


PUDUEXOTTAL STATS. 


Sirkil Ry. Soirdba Naig. Fovj- 
dar Ry. Appa Aiyar. Secretary 
Ry. Tyagardjaswami. Karbar Ry. 
Lakshmana Naig. Bangu Madh- 
yastam (Superintendent of the 
Manovarthi affairs) Ry. Sakharam 
Naig. Chief Judge, Judges, 
Magistrates etc. 


Troopers 26; sepoys, 120; gunners, 
30; in addition to 6,702 “ Carnatic 
men’’, of whom 702 are native 
officers known as Rajds, Nayaks, 
Bargirs, Jamadars and Sabahdacs, 
and 6,000 are Amarakars and 
Uviyakars. + 


Articles are cheaper than in the 
Company’s territory. Of those 
in service, three-fifths enjoy lands, 
one fifth receive some pay in 
addition to lands they enjoy, and 
one-fifth receive payments in 
cash. 


All articles required for use that are 
not mentioned in reply to Ques- 
tion No. 4 are imported. 

Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit and Maratti 
are learnt widely and English 
end Persian by a few. 


There is a road passing through 
Virélimalai from Trichinopvly io 
Madura, and also another road 


*The use of this title shows that this paper must have been prepared after 
1830. But the date given in the record is 1826-7, 

7 See Revenue History. The Rdjdsare supposed to be of Rajput descent. The 
Nayake were heads of small bodies of fighting men. Bargirs were men 
mounted on horses supplied by the State. Jamddar was a military 
subaltern officer and Sibahdar held a rank equal to that of Captuin. 
See Wilson's (zlossary of British India, 
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Is the ground unfit for 
the making of roads ? 


14. Are severe punishments 
awarded often or occa- 
sionally ? 


15. What are the ordinary 
cases that come before 
the Magistrates ? 


16. Has the State suffered 
much on account of the 
recent famine (4arwe) ? 


17. In the last five years, 
has there been any differ- 
ence in the income of the 
State? How much? 


from Tanjore co Ramesvaram. 
There are also minor roads in 
good condition. In some places 
the ground is level and in other 
places uneven. 


Guilty people are punished. Some 


of them are mounted on asses 
and adorned so as to cause them 
shame—with the flowers of e@ée, 
calotropis gigantea,etc. Imprison- 
ment is from one :nonth to twelve 
years. Whipping (from one dozen 
to twelve dozen stripes) is another 
punishinent. No other severe 
punishment is in force. 


Highway robbery, burglary, arson, 


and murder are cases that come 
before the Danda Sabhd. Cases 
relating to loans of money, rights 
of landed property and other civil 
cases are tried by the Nydya Sabha 
and other Civil Coutts. 


Yes. But as those in employment 


were not merely given their pay, 
but were granted advances, and ss 
His Excellency built a Chattram 
where the poor were freely supplied 
with meajs and congee, the people 
were fairly satisfied. 


In the last year, owing to the famine 


there was a decrease in the in- 
come of Rs. 40,000. 


In July, 1827, died Sic Thomas Munro, the Governor of 
Madras, and the Raj& was filled with grief when he heard the 
news, as he “ remembered with the livaliest sense of gratitude the 
many obligations and kindnesses which he had received from him’’, 
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For a statue that was proposed to be raised to commensorate the 
memory of the Governor “who was admired for his talents and 
beloved for his virtues by aJ}] that knew him ”’, the Raja, who bad 
been treated by the Governor with so much consideration and 
kindness, subscribed a sum of Rs 1,000. Mr. S. R. Lushington, 
who bad been the Collector of Ramvad during the Palayakar wars 
and who very well knew the nature of the services rendered by 
the father of the Raja, became Governor of Madras in October of 
the year. 


Marriages of the Rajd’s daughters. On the 15th of May, 1828, 
the Raja’s eldest daughter was married to one Rangan Pallavarayar 
a Jagirdar of distinction, who “was honoured as the he and 
generally called the son of Ammal Ayi, daughter of Raya Rago- 
natha Tondiman, ruler ot the State from 1769-89, as, afser the 
death of her husband, Mappilay Pallava Row, without issue, she 
brought up her brother-in-law’s son (Rangan Pallava Row) as her 
own child’’. The Resident who had been invited for the marriage, 
‘*to show that the descendants of the faithful Tondiman had 
claims npon the gratitude and good offices of the Hon'ble 
Company ’”’, presented the Raja with a khilét of congratulation. 
The Raja’s second daughter was married to R. Raghunathaswami 
Panricondrar on the 26th of June, 1831. 


Boundary disputes. There were a large number of boundary 
disputes between the State «nd the Tanjore District as also 
disputes relating to the boundary of the State on the Trichino- 
poly side. Most of these were setiled by arbitration. In 1828, 
arrangements were made for settling the disputes relating 
to the boundaries of 69 villages in the Tanjore District bordering 
on 99-villages in the State. The Resident was requested by the 
Collector of Tanjore in November, 1828, to “arrange for the 
attendance of the Karnams and Mirasidars of the State with 
their uceounts of the Pymashdars at the requisition of the 
Taksildar of Pattvocottah in order distinctly to ascertain the 
boundaries of the Company’s and the Territory’s villages ”’. 


The Rdja’s interest tn literary matiere. In November, 1828, 
the Governor presented to the Tondaiman some books “ affording 
evidence of the exertions made by learned men in England to 
facilitate the acquisition of the literature of this couutry”’ and 
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showing the perfection to which the art of printing in Oriental 
languages had been carried on. In August, 1880, the Rajé 
became a patron of the Madras Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and undertook “tn promote by every means in his power 
any inquiries or researches which might tend to facilitate the very 
laudable and desirable objects which the society had in view ”’. 


Birth of an heir to the Raja. In October, 1829, a son and 
heir was born to Raj& Raghunéthsa Tiondaimman, who was given 
the name of Ramachandra Tondaiman. The Resident wrote to the 
Raj that a child of his to inherit his honours was alone wanting 
to conmiplete his happiness and that ‘tod that was pleased to 
bestow this great blessing on the Ra&jé shculd also be pleased to 
make the child a worthy descendant of the Tondaiman family. 


In 1831, another son was born, who was named Tirnmalsi 
Tondaiméan. 


A question of jurisdiction in criminal trials. In 1829, a 
question of Jurisdiction in criminal tnals was raised and decided 
in fayour of the Tondaimdn. In March, 182f, the Resident 
wrote to the Collector and Magistrata of Trichinopuly that “the 
Raja Tondiman Bahadur had till then taken sole cognisance of 
all offences committed within his own Territory’ and desired that 
“the prisoners whom he requested the Magistrate of Trichinopoly 
to apprehend should, in conformity with tae long established 
practice in similar cases, be sent for trial to his Court of Justice at 
Poodoncotah and not to the Company’s Court at Combsconam ’’* 
as proposed by the Magistrate. He added for his information 
that “as a reward for the faithful services ot the Tondiman family, 
the Honorable Company had left them in a state of complete 
independence and did not in any way interfere with the Govern- 
ment of the little territory” and that “it was clear therefore 
that, according to an acknowledged principle of international law, 
any inhabitent of the Trichinopely District who committed 
offences in Tondiman’s country, might be apprehended at once 
and tried and punished there without any communication to the 
* In those days the Zillah Court of Tanjore was located at Kambhakonam. 

and the parts about Gandharvakdéttai belonged to “the Combaconam 
Zillah”. The Fort of Tanjore was in the hands of the Raja of Tanjore. 
(See p. 301). 
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British officers, the converse holding good of cotrse when 
inhabitants of Tondimsn’s country committed offences in the 
British Territory”. The Magistrate of Trichinopoly held a diffsrent 
opinion of the question, and the matter was submitted to the 
Madras Government. The Government decided the question in 
favour of the Tondaiman and wrote to the Collector-Magistrate 
of Trichinopoly that “the services rendered by Tondiman’s family 
to the Company in times of great difficulty entitled him to the 
support and protection of Government in the exercise of all the 
rights and privileges which had been allowed to him and of which 
it wus believed no native prince ever made & more discreet and 
beneficial use’’ and that ‘the Governor was therefore anxious, 
instead of abridging any of the authority which Tondiman had 
till then exercise2, to increase the consideration which he enjoy- 
ed in his country and to satisfy his wishes by every conciliatory 
act and indulgent concession which might not be inconsistent with 
former policy or usage at the time ’’. 


The question of Jurisdiction once again rose in 1334. It was 
decided then by the Governor-General in Council taat the subjects 
of Pudukkottai and other Native States should be always amenaple 
to the British Courts for crimes and heinous offences committed 
within the British territory, but “that this practice should not 
be reciprocal, such a distinction being a proper vrerogative of the 
paramount power’’. It was at the same time raled, however, that 
the delivery of the subjects of a Native State who were charged 
with heinous crimes committed in the State and who had fled 
into the British terrifory, was entirely unobjectionable, and 
that a native subject of the British Government charged with a 
crime committed in a Native State, and apprehended before he had 
effected his escape into the British territory, could be tried in 
thut State. 


These rules made a very distressing impression on the mind 
of the Tondsaiman. The Raja felt that his people would no longer 
look up to him as an independent prince supported in all che 
authority of a sovereign, and that he would no longer be 
considered as an old and faithful ally of the British Government. 
The practical objections that the Rajé urged to the new rules 
were :— 
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1. That his country was surrounded by the habitations of 
notorious robbers who could plunder his villages and retire into 
the British territory in a few hours, that many robberies in the 
State had been committed even when the plunderers knew that the 
British authorities would give every assistance to apprehend and 
deliver them over to his Courts for trial, that, according to the new 
rules, his people had to go and make their complaints to the 
Magistrate of the Zillah to which the robbers belonged or had 
retired, that, when the plunderers were apprehended and commit- 
ted for trial, the Prosecutor and witnesses had to appear before 
the Judges of Circuit probably at a distant period and far from 
their houses, and that his people being poor, with nothing to 
support themselves with but the produce of the small portions of 
land that they cultivated, their absence would be their ruin. 


2. ‘That his country had no fortified places in which 
property could be secured and that he could not afford to support 
an establishment of peons to protect his villages, and that in fact 
his people must submit to be plundered rather than undergo the 
distresses that a prosecution of the offenders before the Company’s 
Courts must entail. 


The Tondaiman also added that his ancestors and himself 
had always been considered the friends and allies of the British 
Government, but never subject to any of their laws. 


The Resident, Captain Maclean, who was unwilling to send 
up to the Government an address to the Governor in which the 
Raja had set forth his grievances in detail and also his claims for 
exemption from the new regulations, wrote to the Governor 
in January, 1835, mentioning the above objections. He also 
referred to the order passed in 1829 and quoted above, 
expressed his concern that the Regulations caused the greatest 
unhappiness to a Prince, highly esteemed for his many amiable 
and excellent qualities and for his faithful and sincere attachment 
to the British power, and concluded with his opinion that the 
concession might be granted to the Tondaimdan that the depreda- 
tors who made plundering expeditions into his territory might be 
delivered to him for trial by the Courts in his State, where his people 
would have the benefit of speedy redress and not be subjected to 

49 
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the delays and heavy expenses that the Regulations entailed upon 
them. The Resident, also, when he had an o¢casion td go to 
Madras, “ had several opportunities of speaking to the Governor 
on the subject” and informed the Tondaimén that, as the Regu- 
lations in question were made by the Government of India 
applicable to all the princes in Rengal, Madras and Bombay, the 
Governor told him that “it was impossible to have them altered ’’, 
that “the Governor assured him that he was most anxious to 
provide ® remedy for the evils complained of”, that “the 
Governor, who would not pledge himself to any particular 
measure, promised to give any representations that the Resident 
might make every due consideration ”’, and that “he could place 
the question in so strong @ point of view that he had no doubt of 
the Government seeing the necessity of going back to the former 
system and giving to His Excellency those powers which he 
formerly possessed ”. 


After obtaining from the Ra&jdé detailed information relating 
to the Courts, the laws and criminal procedure in the State, the 
Resident made a strong representation on the subject to the 
Governor. ‘lhe representation had the desired effect and the 
Tondaiman was informed by the Resident (18th of April, 1836) 
that “the Government was prepared to deliver over offenders 
being Rritish subjects, to be tried in His Excellency the Raja’s 
Courts, at the requisition of the Resident”. The Principal 
Collector of ‘Tanjore, Mr. Kindersley, wrote to the Raja “ rejoicing 
not only for His Excellency’s sake, but for the honour of the 
British Government in India, who paid such ready attention to 
His Excellency’s claims upon its justice ’’. 


We may in this connection refer to another order that was 
passed by the Madras Government in 1836 upholding the power 
and dignity of the Raja. It was usual for the subjects of the 
Rajé to send up petitions against the Raja’s officers to the 
Madras Government, without seeking redress locally from the 
Raja, and in December, 1835, certain people who called themselves 
‘‘ Mahdnattars of Poodoocottah’’ forwarded a petition to the Gover- 
nor, containing 37 allegations on what they called the mismanage- 
ment of the Province. The Resident, Lieutenant Colonel 
Maclean, wrote to the Government “on the necessity of putting 
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down the infamous system of sending false petitions, which had 
grown in His Excellency’s Territory ” and “the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil considered it expedient as a general principle to abstain from 
interfering in appeals against the administration of native prin- 
ces’’, In forwarding to the Rajé a copy of an endorsement made 
by order of the Madras Government on petitions addressed to 
them by some of the Raja’s subjects, the Resident informed the 
Raja that “ His Excellency would observe that those people were 
desired to abstain from submitting similar complaints in future”’, 
that ‘‘the Government would not allow His Excellency’s just 
authority as Rajah to be disputed or insulted”, and that ‘his 
people would look to him and consider him as their just and 
paternal Prince and Ruler”’. 


The following, letter of the Resident to the Raja dated 21st 
of December, 1836, containing references to the two subjects 
dealt with above is worthy of quotation. 


“Your Excellency perhaps does not know that the jurisdic- 
tion which has been conferred on you by the Government of 
India and also by the Madras Government is not possessed by 
the Raja of Travancore. Both Governments are well acquainted 
with Your Excellency’s personal character. In my last letter 
to our excellent Governor, I stated my confidence that the autho- 
rity conferred on Your Excellency would never be misused. 
Government has shown by the late endorsements on the petitions 
how highly they consider Your Excellency’s character for justice 
and love for your people. I need not tell you how highly I deem 
myself, in being the means through which your authority and 
dignity have been confirmed and supported”. On the 3rd of 
July, 1837, be wrote again to the Raja on the subject of jurisdic- 
tion in criminal trials, mentioning that “ the system of reciprocity 
then in use was to be continued” and that “‘ His Excellency the 
‘Raja thus possessed privileges which were not allowed to other 
Native States”. 


It may be mentioned in this connection that, by Act I of 
1849, the concession granted to the Raja in the matter of juris- 
diction wae cancelled and it was rendered imperative that British 
exbjects charged with offences.in Pudukkotiai and apprehended 
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within British limits should be tried by British tribunals, in as 
much as the Pudukkéttai territory contained no court established 
by the authority of the Governor-in-Council. The present law 
on the subject is that such persons should be triedin the Puduk- 
kéttai State, unless the Political Agent certifies that in his opinion 
the charges ought to be inquired into in British India. 


Conferment of the title of “ His Excellency ” onthe Raja. In 
the letters quoted above, we find the Raja addressed by the title 
of “His Excellency’. We may mention when and how this 
distinction was conferred on the Rajé&. In March, 1830, the 
Tondaiman received the honorary title of “His Excellency ” from 
the Governor and the title wasfrom that time recognised by the 
Governor-General of India in written communications to the 
Tondaiman. The Court of Directors approved in their letter 
dated 27th of February, 1835, “ the mark of consideration that had 
been shown to the deserving Chief on the ground of his own 
merits and of the attachment to the British Government so 
uniformly and zealously manifested by his ancestors”. The 
circumstances in which the mark of distinction was granted may 
be briefly described. 


Both the Governor of Madras and the Governor-General in 
1829 were officers who were thoroughly acquainted with the un- 
shaken fidelity of the Tondaiman family. The former of these 
was the Honorable 8S. R. Lushington, at whose request the 
Panjélamkuricchi pélayakars were captured in 1799, and who, even 
so late as 1834, wrote to the Tondaiman that “few things gave 
him more pleasure or pride than the remembrance of the Raja’s 
fidelity to the Company when they needed his attachment during 
the rebellion of the Southern Chiefs in 1800, and of his haying 
been one of the main inducements by which they stayed the 
effusion of blood and restored peace and order in the place of 
anarchy and confusion”. The Governor-General from July, 
1828, was Lord William Bentinck, who had been Governor of 
Madras from August, 1803 to September, 1807, and who presented 
Raja Vijaya Raghundtha Tondaiman in 1803 with two gold sticks 
{see p- 825) in recognition of “ his unshaken fidelity and the prompti- 
tude with which heserved the Honorable Company as well as of his 
ancestors’ bravery.” Sir William Blackburne, who was ever 
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mindful of the prosperity and distinction of his ward, the Rajé of 
Pudukkéttai, thought that there could be no better opportunity 
for obtaining some honorary mark of distinction for the Raja, 
‘conversed with Lord William Bentinck before he embarked for 
India, referred his Lordship boldly to the Raja’s uniform good 
conduct, solicited earnestly some special mark of approbation 
of that conduct and of the eminently faithful and meritorious and 
important services of the Raja’s ancestors, prepared his Lordship 
to receive a letter from the Raja on his arrival in India and 
disposed him without difficulty to support and assist the Raja 
by all proper means”. He also wrote to his Lordship in May, 
1828, recommending the grant of the title of His Highness to the 
Raéjé&. We quote the following extract from the letter, which 
was communicated to the Raj& by Sir William Blackburne, with 
his recommendation to the Raja to send up an application to the 
Governor-General. 


‘‘ It is difficult for me to address your Lordship in India with- 
out recurring to my amiable and affectionate ward, the Raja Tondi- 
man Bahadur, and entreating most earnestly your Lordship’s kind 
consideration for him. He and his brother and their father before 
them have always been most faithful and eminently serviceable, 
when some of their neighbours have been in actual rebellion, and 
the rest without exception wavering between their desire of grati- 
fying their disloyalty and undisguised hatred, and their salutary 
fear of punishment. The young Raja Tondiman is entirely 
indebted to your Lordship# for the education if was possible to 
give him, for the honourable discharge of the debts of his father, 
for the greatly increased prosperity of his country and for the 
principles of truth and honour which will continue to regulate 
his conduct through life. He well merits from the Company the 
title of ‘His Highness’. The compliment would be a just reward 
for his own admirable conduct and the fidelity and services of his 
immediate and remote ancestors, and it would tend to prove that 
the abasement of the native princes is not so much the policy of 
the British Government as the unavoidable consequence of their 
own misconduct ”’, 
ie rc ey 
# It waa Sir William Bentinck that required Sir William (then Major) Black- 


burne “to undertake the management of the province of Poodoocottah 
and the guardianship of the minors”. (See . 340). 
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The Raja wrote in August, 1828, to the Resident stating 
that ‘‘he thought himself very fortunate as both the Governor of 
Madras and the Governor-General were well acquainted with his 
family ’’, that “the Tondaimaéns had been rewarded with great kind- 
ness, favour and protection by the Honorable Company ’”’, that“ the 
Resident knew that his late honoured brother and himself had 
long entertained a wish in their heart that the Honorable Com- 
pany would be pleased to complete their kindness towards them 
by bestowing upon them some honorary distinction which they 
would value more than anything else, as it would show to the 
whole world the Honorable Compzsny’s great consideration and 
favour towards them’’, and that “if the Resident would he pleased 
to communicate the Raja’s wishes to the Governor and to state 
that he depended upon his kind recommendation in Raja’s favour 
to the Governor-General, who during the time of his adminis- 
tration at Madras had manifested such favour and regard for his 
family, the Raja presumed to entertain a hope that the wishes of 
his heart would be gratified ”’. 


The Resident, Captain Fyfe, with whom Sir William 
Blackburne was often corresponding on the subject of the adminis- 
tration of the State, made a very strong representation, which 
we quote below :— 

To 
The Chief Secretary to Government. 
Dated 24th September, 1828. 


“ It is impossible for any Servants of the Company not to feel 
the greateet regard and respect for the Tondiman family. In 
prosperity or adversity, from the earliest period of our connection 
with them, they have never failed us; neither considerations of 
danger nor allurements of advantage have ever induced them to 
swerve from their allegiance ; and their services, sometimes in very 
critical conjunctures when we were struggling for Empire, have 
been eloquently recorded in the pages of history. More lately, 
during the last Poligar war, the Right Honorable the Governor 
is himself aware that the father of the present Chief, in spite of 
all endeavours to intimidate him, at once espoused our cause, 
and proved by his condact that he inherited the same extraordi- 
nary attachment and fidelity to the Honorable Company, which 
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were so signally manifested by his ancestorsin the memorable 
and périlous days of Clive and Lawrence. I shall only further 
add that I am convinced the present head of the family has in 
no-wise degenerated, and, both in his public and private character, 
Lconsider him highly deserving any mark of favor or distine- 
tion, which Government may think proper to bestuw upon him. 
I requested that be would enable me to explain distinctly the 
extent of his wishes ; but he could not be prevailed on to do so: 
he observed that he could not with propriety prefer a specific request 
on such 4 subject, that personally he had no claims whatever upon 
the consideration of Government, and that he should receive with 
gratitude and perfect satisfaction whatever mark of distinction he 
may be honored with through the favor of the Right Honorable 
the Governor in Council”. 


The Resident did not apply for any specific title of distinction, 
and the honorary title of ‘‘ His Excellency ’’ was granted to the Raja 
by the Government of India. About this time—in March,1830-the 
Governor, the Hon’ble Mr. S. R. Lushington, was touringin the 
Southern Districts, and the Raja invited him to Pudukkéttai. The 
Governor would have been very glad to visit the Raéj& in his 
Capital and communicate to him personally the decision that the 
Government had arrived at to confer on the Kajaé the title of “ His 
Excellency ’’. But the excessive heat of the weather prevented his 
undertaking the journey, and the Raja was informed that‘ if he 
could accomplish the journey without inconvenience, the Governor 
would be happy to receive a visit from the Rajaat Trichinopoly ”’. 
The esteem that the Governor had for the Raja will be seen from 
his action in sending his Secretary, Mr. Robert Clive, and his son, 
who was his Private Secretary, to Pudukkdéttai with the following 
letter dated 25th March, 1830, in which the Raj& was addressed 
for the first time by the title of “‘ His Excellency ”’. 


“TItis a great disappointment to me to be so near the 
cyantry of the son of my old friend, and not to be able to visit him 
But the extreme heat of the weather, whilst I was travelling in 
terit, has oppressed me so mtich that I am compelled to hasten to a 
odoler climate. 


7 6 
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‘“‘My grateful remembrance of your Father’s services to the 
Company, thirty one years ago, 1s as fresh and strong as on the 
day they were performed; and as your good education enables 
you to read and understand English, I enclose copies of the 
correspondence which passed on that occasion, that they may be 
deposited among the archives of a family distinguished in the 
history of British India for its fidelity and loyalty to the Honorable 
Company. 


“ As a proof of my own sense of such excellent conduct, and 
of the virtuous disposition of Your Excellency, which have been 
fully related to me by Captain Fyfe, I have great gratification in 
thus addressing you, and shall be at all times rejoiced to hear of 
your health, happiness and honor ’”’, 


From a letter that was writen to Colonel Blackburne on the 
2nd of April, 1830, we find that the letter was recived by the 
Raja in Public Darbar with due honour and that a salute of 21 
guns was fired on the occasion. 


The Raja found it inconvenient to undertake a journey at 
the time to Trichinopoly as desired by the Governor, and wrote to 
the Governor requesting him to accept his sincerest thanks for 
the particular kindness and favour which he had been pleased to 
manifest towards him in conferring on him the title of His E'xcel- 
lency and for his making the honour the greater by sending his 
own son to announce to him the happy event. He concluded his 
letter by stating that the correspondence of which the Raja had 
received copies and the title of honour would be “a sure proof to 
all the world that the Company would never forget those who 
had always been their faithful friends ’’. 


Later on in this year, in August, 1830, the Raja paid a visit 
to Trichinopoly. The Governor had gone to Travancore to see the 
State for himself, the visit that he paid being the first gubernatorial 
visit to Travancore, and ‘‘ urgent business at Madras obliged him 
to return from Travancore by the shortest route and prevented 
him from visiting the Rajé at Pudukkéttai’’. It must have been 
to meet His Excellency the Governor that the Raj& went to 
Trichinopoly. The Raja was gratified by the attentions that 
were shown to him at Trichinopoly, and the Private Secrsotary to 
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the Governor informed the Rajé that “ with such distinctions (as 
were shown to him) it was the pleasure as well as the duty of 
all British officers to receive the sincere allies of the Govern- 
ment”’. 


December, 1830. The Raja visited Trichinopoly once again 
in this year—in December—to be present at a Review of the 4th 
Regiment Light Cavalry ; he was received with all due honors 
and compliments by the guards on duty, and a salute of 19 guns 
was fired on His Excellency the Raja’s approach opposite the 
Golden Rock. 


It was only in February, 1835, that the grant of the title 
was approved by the Honorable Court of Directors in England. 
According to Colonel Blackburne’s letter dated 29th of March, 
1830, “the Raja’s name and merit and the merit and services 
of his family were well-known and acknowledged by all the 
Directors, who were well disposed towards the Raja’’. The 
Directors must have had only a general impression that the 
Tondaiman rulers were noted for their unshaken fidelity to the 
Company. To give them an idea of the exact nature and value 
of the services that the l‘ondaimans had rendered to the British, 
Colonel Blackburne desired the Raja& to prepare a memoir setting 
forth with all possible precision the services rendered by the 
Tondaimans to the Nayak rulers, to the Nawabs and the English. 
No historic sketch of the Tondaimdn family was attempted, 
and the memoir took the form of a short tabular statement of the 
names of the places to which the forces of this country were sent, 
of those of the British Military officers who were helped by 
these forces, and the names of the Pudukk6éttai Sarddérs under 
whom the forces were sent. The corresponience that had passed 
between the Tondaimans and the Governors and Military officers 
in the service of the Company was also printed, and copies of 
the same must have been distributed among the Directors in 
England. 


Death of the Rajd’s uncle. In November, 1835, Tirumalai 
Tondaimén, paternal uncle of the Rajé and one of the Managers of 
the State after the death of R4j4 Vijaya Raghundtha Tondaiman 
Bahadur, died childless, andthe Governor wrote to the Raja 
expressing his satisfaction at the conduct of the Raja in interfering 
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to prevent the widow from burning hersdlf with the body of her 
deceased husband. The Jégir he was enjoying lapsed to the State 
and it was granted after the death of the Ra&jé to his younger son 
Tirumalai Tondaiman, who became the Chinnaranmanai Jégirddr. 


Another drought in the State. In 1837 there was a drought 
of some severity in certain parts of the State, and the Raja very 
kindly made arrangements for purchasing and storing paddy to 
help his people. ‘lhe Governor, Sir Frederick Adam, wrote to 
the Raja in March, 1837, that ‘‘Colonel Maelean had very 
recently mentioned to him a fresh proof of the just and bene- 
‘icial principles which regulated His Excelleney’s conduct in the 
paternal care he was evineing by providing for the wants of his 
people, who were suffering from the effects of the drought”’. 
A sum of about Rs. 30,000 had to be borrowed for the purchase 
of grain, and the principal with the interest thereon could not be 
repaid for some years. 


Abolition of ‘Sayer’ or Land-customs. In 1837 “Sayer 
duties’’ were restricted to 36 articles, the names of many of 
which will be given below. We may mention what these duties 
were, how they were collected and how they affected the trade 
of the country. Land customs, otherwise called Sayer, from 
an Arabic word meaning current, « had been levied in India 
from very early times. It was known in the time of the Cholas 
as ef <u or tolls on articles passing from one territory into 
another, and the impost, which must have been vexatious, was 
abolished by Kuléttunga Chéla I (1070-1118 A. D.), who, by this 
act of statesmanship, earned for himself the name of «mat gseli gg 
Geriper or the Chola who abolished the tolls.{ From an incom- 
plete inscription at Minavalli near Viralimalai, of which the date 
* “The term ‘Sayer’ in the 18th century was applied to a variety of inland 

imposts, but especially to local and arbitrary charges levied by Zamin- 
dara and other individuals with a show of authority on all goods passing 
through their estates by land or water, or sold at markets (bazar, haut, 
gunge) established by them, charges which formed in the aggregate an 
enormous burden upon the trade of the country .,. ...We conceive that 
the true sense o1 the Indian term was ‘current or customary charges’, 
an idea that hes at the root of sundry terms of the same kind in various 
languages, including our own customs as well as the dustoory which is so 


familar in India”. Mr. Crooke’s edition of Col. Yule and Dr. Burnel?’s’ 
JTobson-Jobson. ‘ 


eo 108 of the Journal of the South Indian Association for Tuly,, 
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gmnot be ascertained, we find that Sayer duties were levied there 
on bullocks, cows, sandalwood, salt, paddy, rice, gram and other 
articles, that for each head of cattle a duty of 7; of a panam was 
to be paid, that for a cart load of tamarind, rice or gram the duty 
was one-eighth of a panam, and so on, The Sayer duties were 
collected by the Nawab and the Tondaim4n, when articles had to 
pass from the territory of each of these into that of the other. 
In special cases, exemption from the levy of duties was applied 
for, and we find Colonel Baird writing to the Tondaiman ig 
1792 that “as he was favourably disposed towards the Company, 
he would direct his men to suffer to pass the merchants and 
Chetties duty free, who might have been furnished with passes 
attested by his signature and the seal of the camp cutwal 
and thereby assist the conduct of the Company’s affairs”. 
The amount that was realised by the collection of such duties 
was at this time more than Rs. 15,000 in this State. In 1841, 
“the fixed rent payable to the Circar was Ks. 15,790 for the 
Sarer. The surplus, after paying the rent, was carried to the 
Rajamahal or the Palace Private Accounts. ‘I'here were more 
than 220 articles on which Sayer duty was charged, most of 
them at the rate of one Gold Fanam or 2 annas per Tolam 
(grevrs) weight of 120 Pullums (was) or 93 Ibs; but the rate 
varied according to the articles. ‘lhe duty was payable only once. 
Goods brought from the Company’s Territories or in Transit 
thereto paid an ‘ad valorem duty’ of 23 per cent’’.* Almost every 
article of utility or luxury that passed from one territory to 
another was examined at the Chowki Stations, where the customs 
were collected. The Chowkidars, who were in charge of the 
work, were generally dishonest, + and various were the vexations 
of those that had to pass through the Chowkzi stations. 


The British Government realised the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and in August, 1837, confined the duties to thirty-six articles, 
of which we may mention the following:— ~ 


All kinds of cloth, opium, arecanuts, iron, indigo, gunny 
bags, cumblies, tobacco, betel, ganja, bhangi, all kinds of ghee, 
* ai ee srs 7 ig Report on Pudukkotiai to the Madras Government, dated 


well-known Tamil stanza states that “the Muiden Falsehood 
in a Chowki houge ............... and ultimately chose to live’ with tp 
goldsmiths ”, , : 
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tamarind with or without seeds, gingelly seed, cocoanuts, salt- 
petre, silk thread, hides, timber. 

The proclamation, dated 21st of July, 1837, which related 
to the reduction of the number of the dutiable goods, contained 
the following paragraph :— 


‘*The Governor-in-Council being further of opinion that the 
promulgation of the proclamation in all the Native States adjoin- 
ing the Provinces under the Government would be attended with 
very great advantages, especially in suppressing extortion, 
resolves that a copy of it be furnished to the Political Department, 
from whence the necessary communications will be made on the 
subject to the Residents or other officers at the Courts of the 
Native Princes ”’. 


The Resident, in communicating the Proclamation to the 
Raja, informed him that “the collection of duty was confined to 
36 articles, whereas till then it had been on every article of con- 
sumption, that the Proclamation was forwarded to the Raj& for 
his information, that the Government was always anxious for 
the welfare ofits subjects and did as much as possible to alleviate 
the burthen imposed upon them in the shape of taxes, that to that 
end the late alteration in the levy of customs was somewhat 
conducive and that if His Excellency the Raja could, without 
prejudice to the necessary expenses of his Government, take off 
a part at least of the taxation upon articles of the greatest con- 
sumption among the lower orders and place an additional tax on 
those which might be considered luxuries or on others nct till 
then taxed at all, he would surely do so”’. 


In accordance with the advice contained in the Resident’s 
letier, some alterations were made in the rules relating to the 
collection of Sayer, which drew forth from the Collectors of the 
surrounding districts loud protests. The Collector of Tanjore, 
for example, objected to the collection of duties on articles “in 
transit from one of the Company’s villages to another, where the 
road lay intersected by a strip of His Excellency’s country ”’. 
The Resident wrote to the Réjé that “all the Collectors of the 
neighbouring districts had complained” and advised him to 
‘cancel all the orders the Raja had given regarding the new taxes 
and keep up to the old custom ”’. 
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By Act VI of 1844, Sayer duties were altogether abolished 
in the British Territory, except on certain goods passing from or 
into what was described as “‘ foreign territory’. Pudukkéttai, as a 
Native State, was declared “ foreign territory ’’ under fhe Act, but 
when the Raja explained that Pudukkéttai was a poor State and 
that it was dishonourable that his State should be treated as 
a foreign country, it was arranged that Sayer duties should be 
levied neither by the Tondaiman nor by the British on any article 
passing from the territory of the one into the other. The Raja 
appreciated the kindness of the Government very much and wrote 
in February, 1845, to say that “he could never forget his perso- 
nal obligation to His Lordship the Governor (the Marquis of 
T’weeddale) in securing his people from the indignity that would 
have followed the classing of the country as a foreign one’’ and 
that “the exemption of his poor Principality from the duties 
imposed on foreign countries was doubly acceptable to him as 
tending to the prosperity of his country and as a mark of perso- 
nal favour to himself ’”’. 


Protestant Mission work in the State. It was about this 
time that the Protestants thought of the State as a suitable field 
of work. “In the thirties some English and Anglo-Indian 
Christians in Madras formed a society, called the Indian Missio- 
nary Society, for work amongst the Tamils and chose, for reasons 
not known, Pudukotah as their field of work. They sent as their 
agent a catechist, who seems to have been an energetic man and 
who, notwithstanding strong opposition, succeeded in getting a 
footing in the town and in opening schools in some villages. The 
Raja became interested in the schools, and on the advice of the 
Political Agent, Mr. Blackburne, granted a piece of land to each 
school as a contribution for its support. In 1845, the said Mission 
Society made over its work in Pudukotah to the American Board 
Mission in Madura. Some catechists and school teachers were 
sent by this Society to different places, and it seems that their 
work was followed by some success. In 1848 there were in 
Pudukotah 190 Protestant Christians and 13 schools belonging 
to the Mission. But the Americans, being in want of agents for 
their principal field of work, the district of Madura, offered in the 
said year their Pudukotah Mission to the Leipzic Mission Society, 
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which accepted the offer. In 1901 Scandinavia separated from the 
Leipzig Iiutheran Mission enterprise, and the Mission station of 
Pudukotah ‘was ceded to the Church of the Swedish Mission im 
that year ’’.# 


The following letter from the Political Agent, Mr. Parker, to 
the Rajé, dated September 4, 1849, which containe a very brief 
historic sketch of Protestant Missions in the State, accounts for 
the existence of a separate Anglican Church at Pudukkottai. 


“I am informed that the Missionary Congregations in 
Poodoocottah were first established by Rev. Mr. Kohikoff—evi- 
dently Rev. John Caspar Kohlkoff, ‘between whose father 
and himself, 110 years of Missionary labour were divided ’— 
belonging to the Church of England; and that owing to the 
impediments to his care of them, they were made over first to 
another Society and afterwards to the American Missionaries, 
who, you are aware, have lately been obliged to surrender them. 
They have subsequently been under charge of some German 
Missionaries; but, as I am informed by a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Guest, have petitioned to be again taken in charge of the 
Church of England Mission owing to some dissatisfaction with 
the customs of the German gentlemen. Ido not suppose that 
the German gentlemen will make any opposition to the Christians 
placing themselves under Mr. Guest’s instructions, if they wish 
to do so; and itis only with their best consent that Mr. Guest 
will act as their Missionary ”’. 


A visit of the Lord Bishop of Madras, In February, 1839, the 
Lord Bishop of Madras—Right Rev. George Trevor Spencer, p. p. 
@ great grandson of the third Duke of Marlborough and Bishop 
of Madras from 1837 to 1849—-who was a particular friend of Lord 
Elphinatone, Governor of Madras, paid a visit to this State an 
his way to the Nilgiris He wrote to the Réjé on the 26th of 
March, 1839, that “he was truly proud and thankful to reckon 
His Exceliency among his friends’’, that “‘he could assure His 
Pxcellency that he looked back with great pleasure to his visit 
to His Excellemcy’s country” and that “he considered hirmnseH 
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peculiarly honored in having been permitted the opportunity of 
making the personal acquaintance and obtaining the good wishes 
of one for whose character he felt the highest respect ’’. 


The visit of another Lord Bishop. In February, 1856, the 
State had the honuur of being visited by another Bishop of 
Madras—the Right Rev. Thomas Dealtry, p. D., the successor of 
Bishop Spencer. The Lord Bishop was on a visitalion to the 
Madura District aad passed through the town cf Pudukkédttai, 
where “ the usual respects were shcwn to him’. The Political 
Agent wrote to the Kaj& communicating his sense of the respect 
paid to His Lordship. [For more information on Protestant 
Mission work, see Appendix D}. 


Catholic dissensions at Avur. Having noticed briefly the 
origin and progress of the Protestant Missions, we may give here 
a short history of tLe work of the Catholiz Missions in the State 
from 1740, when we found the Jesuits working actively at Avur 
and other places. The Jesuit Fathers ‘‘ had made themselves 
Indian to save the Indians ’’, adinitted to thei: service none but 
Brahmins, wore 4 long robe of salmon-coloured linen......... B 
turban and wouden sandals and Jived on rice, milk, herbs and 
water. With the adoption of the Brahminical mode of life, it 
was inevitable that they shonld sepsrate themselves from the 
Jower castes.* Separate portions in churches were allotted to 
carte and non-caste Christians, and in the commupion service 
caste people were administered first and non-caste people after 
them. Likewise caste people alone were admitted as servants of 
the Church. These social observances were objected t te by many 


* See p. 12 of Rev. J. S. Chandler’s History of the Jesuit Mission in Madura. 


+ The following passages will give an idea of the charges that were brought 
forward against the Jesuits of the Madura Mission. 
“In order to sustain the fictitious character, they found it necessary to 
assume the dress of Cavy (rai) they were never tu appear in 
public without affixing totheir foreheads the wafer made of sandal- wood 
powder which is worn by Brahmins and other Hindoos and 
thus carried the stamp of idolatry on their front Instead therefore 
of condescending ‘to men of low estate , R.de Nobili and his brethren 
exacted from them the same reverence which they were accustumed to 
pay the Brahmins and kept them at o distance with true Brahminical 
arrogance”. From Rev. James’ History of Christianity “They did their 
best to render conversion as easy as possible by heathenising Christianity 
to the utmost possible extent. . Except thatthe :nage of Virgin Mary 
was worshipped in the temples and paraded upo.. the cars, there was 
jitie change in the old ceremonies and processions of Hindooiam. There 
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people and condemned by the Pope in1744*. The result of “the 
abolition of caste among Christians ’’ was that separate churches 
had to be built for the Panchamas. Missionaries, willing to 
devote themselves to the exclusive ministration of Paraiahs, were 
found, disproving the accusation against tue Jesvils that tbe 
concessions to caste prejudice were due solely to the pride of the 
Missionaries. But the Jesuits were generally in bad odour at the 
time in Eurupe, and cheir methods and principles were so viclently 
attacked by their opponents that the Pope found it necessarv 
to suppress the order ot the Jesuits in 1773. In 1778, the Pope 
entrusted the work till then done by the Jesuits to a new 
set of Missionaries called the Paris Forcign Missions, of waich 
a branch had been established at Pondicherry. Ex-Jesuits conti- 
nued to work at Avir till 1794, in which year the Pondicherry 
Foreign Mission Bishop attempted to take possession of Avur. 


Now tbe Madura Mission was attached to the Portuguese 
Mission Province and depended ecclesiastically on the Padroado t 
Archbishop of Cranganore on the West Coast This was considered 
a sufficient title by the representatives of the Padroado in these 
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was the same noise of trumpets and taum-taums and kettledrums, there 
was the same blaze of rockets and Roman candles ard blue lights, there 
were the same dancers with the same marks of sandal-wood and vermilion 
on their naked bodies’’. From J. W. Kaye’s Chnistianty in India. 
“They were charged by their opponents with having themselves rather 
become converts to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos by conforming 
to many of their practices and superstitions than making Indian converts 
to the Christian religion”. The Letters of Abbe Dubois. 


* The Jesuit Missions, “that formerly made such anoisein the world, were 
suspended and abandoned in consequence of a papal mandate issued out 
in the year 1744 by Benedict XIV, who declared his disapprobation of 
the mean methods of converting the Indians that were practised by the 
Jesuits and pronounced it unlawful to make use of insidious artifices 
in extending the limits of the Christian Church”. Dr. Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. V. 


+ Syrian priests and people seem to have settled in South West India in the 
fifth century. ‘When the Portuguese reached India in 1498, they 
brought in their train a number of Missionaries of variocs religious 
orders, who found large bodies of Christians in the South of the 
Peninsula and Ceylon. The Syrians were heretics in the opinion of 
these Missionaries, and all the devices that an iron-willed. fearless, 
fervent sixteenth-century Jesuit could employ were adopted against 
them and they were brought into union with the see of Rome Goa 
became an archbishopric, with suffragan sees at Cochin, Cranganore 
and San Thome (Mylapore) under the royal patrcnage (padroado) of the 
King of Portugal. The Portuguese power declined from about 1650, 
and the Syrians sent urgent remonstrances to Rome against the Portu- 
guese priests. Not gaining their desired object, they seceded from 
Rome ”. See pp. 137-165 of the Year Book of Missions for India for 1912, 
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parts, even against the explicit intention of the Pope, to prevent 
the Pondicherry Foreign Mission Bishop from taking possession of 
Avar. There were four Syro-Malabar priests in these parts that 
meant real fight. They professed, in the face of two ex-Jesuits 
who had attached themselves to the Pondicherry Bishop, to be 
the real successors of the former Jesuit Missionaries and continu- 
ers of their work, and opposed violently the Pondicherry Bishop. 
The matter was referred to the Madras Government and Major 
General Floyd, doing duty at Trichinopoly received orders that 
the French priests should return at once to Pondicherry, as their 
continuance at Avuir was likely to lead to irregularities and 
dissensions. On their departure the work that had been done by 
the Madura Mission fell into the hands of ‘Catenars’, as the 
Syro-Malabar priests of the Portuguese Mission were called. 
One Periya Yagupar (Jacob), who reserved for himself Aviur, 
Trichinopoly and Malaiyadippa?ti and was the superior« over the 
other (three) Catenars ‘‘ seems to have built several Chattrams 
round the Church at Avur and to have also constructed a theiru 
(Gsi, car) for the processions’’. Raéjd Rahundtha Raya Tondai- 
man seems to have taken some interest in the work of the Mission 
and paid Avur a visit once in 1629 and again with Appa Aijyar, 
the Foujdar, in 1834. In 1838 there was published in Avur the 
decree of the Pope, Gregory XVI, declaring the jurisdiction except 
that of the Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry to be null and irregular. 


In the meanwhile, the order of the Jesuits had been re- 
established (1814) and “atthe instant demands of the Bishop of 
Pondichery, they had been recalled to continue and revise the 
work of their predecessors’’. The first band of Jesuits reached 
Pondicherry in 1837, and in June, 1838, fr. Granier was instal- 
led as the Missionary of Trichinopoly. ‘‘ Immediately after his 
arrival, he went directly to the Ka4j& of Puducottah to set forth 
his rights and obtained a decree acknowledging him as the only 
true possessor of the church of Avur. But his opponents had in 





* From official records we find that the superior was styled Metran. ‘‘ The 
local head of the church is the Bishop or metran (i.e., metropolitan) 
with priests (Cattanars) and deacons under him. See p. 13 of Mr. G. M, 
Rae’s Syrian church in India. According to the Madras Catholic Direc- 
tory (for 1910), “Catenar or Cattanar is an abbreviated form of the 
Malayalam words Carthan eevee and Nathan (Lord), 4. e., the 
Governing lord of the parish”. We believe that the word is only an 
honorific form of Caethan or Kartan meaning lord or ruler. 
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some other way forestalled him and when it came to the execu- 
tion of the decree, resistance was offered and the police were found 
to have received orders not to interfere. As most of the Chris- 
tians, however, indeed nearly all, preferred the Pope’s envoy to 
the schismatic rebel, Fr. Granier built another small church by 
the side of the one he was unable to recover and every Sunday 
went from Trichinopoly to visit it”. The French party seems 
at first to have tried force, as in 1846 we find the Rajé reporting 
to the Political Agent that the Goa priest had presented a petition 
to the effect that the doors of his chapel were shut, that the key 
was in the possession of the French party and that it should 
be taken from them and given to him. The Political Agent 
advised the Raj& (March 3, 1846) to institute careful inquiries, 
and told him that “‘1f the people liked to build new churches 
and give them to the French, the French should be maintained 
in them, provided they were at a suflicient distance from the Goa 
churches to prevent collision and dispnte”. In 1857, owing to 
the repeated requests of Portugal to the Pope, Goanese jurisdic- 
tion in the districts of the original Madura Mission was recog- 
nised with the result that “ there was friction between the priests 
and Christians of the two jurisdictions as also spiritual evils of 
all sorts’’. The decree was modified a little later on, and the 
parties continued to work with occasional quarrels and attempts 
to settle them through the State authorities. It may be said 
that at present both the Catholic Missions are working smoothly. 


Musical activity at Pudukkottai. We may give here 4g 
short account of the musicians and composers of music, whw by 
their performances won distinction for themselves and the State. 
Ever since the foundation of the State, music seems to haye 
flourished here and musicians to have been patronised by the 
rulers of the land. It will be remembered (see p. 120) that Raya, 
Tondaimaén received from Sriranga Raya a couple of bards to 
compose songs in his honour and sing his praises, and that 
Namana Tondaiman of Kulattur received from the Nayak king at 
the time aset of musical instruments and an establishment of 
dancing girls (see p. 136). The descendants of the bards 
have with them many songs which were composed in those days. 
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When Sadasiva Brahmata became the spiritual guru of Vijaya 
Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, an impetus was given to the 
development of music. His kirtanas or devotional songs, which 
are even now very popular in the State, must have found many 
admirers, who should have learned music to sing them properly. 
The Tondaiman' hinself is said to have been a good composer of 
music and the set of five songs that he is said to have composed 
imploring the grace of the Goddess Brihadamba at Tirugokarnam 
deserves, 1n our opinion, the name of “ Pancharatnam ”’ or “the 
Five Gems ’”’ that has been given to them. ‘They are the suppli- 
cations of a very humble devotee, which cannot fail to melt the 
heart of anybody that hears them. They begin with the words 
“ wen uate’ or “ Thou, that art on the side of the poor ”’. 
“ sq@low seen. aee0”"’ or “ Glance of pity”’. 
“Ina Qoors ya@er” or “ Vouchsafe that I may not be 
born again ’’. 
“ pers guiSt gsaer’’ or “ Deign to remove the cares and 
uneasiness of my mind”’, 
“ sqerdsioc” or * This, O Mother, is the moment (for 
extending to me Thy grace) ”’. 
The songs were so highly appreciated by His Excellency Raja 
Ramachandra Tondaiman that he had them sung regularly during 
the time he spent every day in making his (fifty-six) prostrations to 
the Goddess Brihadamba at lirugékarnam. Pdrvati Kalyanam, « 
musical play, songs taken from which are sung occasionally even 
now, was composed in the time of this ruler (ur his successor) 
by Venkanna, the author of the Tondatman Vamsdvali. Some 
of the literary works mentioned on pp. 331 and 332, such as Virali- 
malatkkuravanji and Kapila Ndtakam, contain a number of songs 
which were intended to be sung to proper time and tune. Of 
the other musical compositions of which we have manuscript 
copies, we may mention (1) a large number of kirtanas or songs in 
praise of Sri Dakshinamurti (see p. 178) ssid to have been com- 
posed by Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman, the ruler referred 
to above, (2) the different kinds of songs in praise of the Gods 
at Virdlimalai and other places which are sung by the dancing 
girls attached to the temples, (3) dance songs for men and women 
like Vardppéir Valandan, the Kuwmmi on Rrihadambé, the Goddess 
of Tirugékarnam, by Chidambara Bharati of Malavaréyanéndal, 
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and the Navardtri Kummi (see pp. 33] and 332), and (4) the 
spirited poems and war-songs composed by Sarkarai Kavirdyar 
of Pérambitr on the folly of the Turaiyar Zamindar in resisting 
the Tondaiman without retreating from the battlefield (see p. 296), 
the thoughtlessness of the Tanjore Raja in opposing at Arantangi 
the combined forces of the 'Tondaiman under Sinna Annan Sérvai- 
kar * and the Sétupati (see p. 152)), on the capture of Marudu 
Paéndyas by Ramaswaémi Sérvaikar of Nanguppatti, (see pp. 215 
and 315), etc. 


During the time of Raj& Vijaya Raghunatha, the predecessor 
of this ruler, the well-known Husaint varnam beginning with the 
words Pdhimam (Protect me) and containing the name “ Raja 
Vijaya Raghunathaof Vasavakulam ’’ was composed. Weare not 
sure whether Adiappa Aiyar, the author of the celebrated Bhairavi 
Varnam Viribént was a Court musician of Pudukk6éttai, as is 
stated by Singaracharyalu.t But we have no doubt that his son 
Krishna Aiyar, a fine player on the Vina and author of three 
compositions of the kind Saptatdlésvaram, which were adapted to 
all the seven Hindu tdélams (modes of keeping time), was a Court 
musician at this place. His son was Vinai Subbukkuéti Aiyar, 
who is reported also to have played exquisitely on the Vina. 
These two Canarese Brahmins with the Telugu Brahmins Sésha- 
chala Aiyar and his younger brother Ramadas, a music coniposer, 
and Matrbhuta Alyar, the latter’s son and a fine musician, as 
also Rému Sdstri of Sandaippéttai and Subbardya Aiyar of 
Pudukkéttai, two other good musicians, Subbardma Aiyar, a fine 
Vina-player of Tirugdkarnam and Vaidyakavisvarar, a composer 
of a large number of devotional songs, adorned the Court of Raja 
Raghunatha Tondaiman Bahadur and several of these, the Court 
of his successor, Raja Ramachandra Tondaimdér. Many of the 
* Kither this leader or one of his descendants bearing the same name (see 

p. 226) adopted, according toa well-known tradition, the Hannibalian 
stratagem of bewildering the enemy near Trichinopoly in the desperate 
struggle with the French and the Mysoreans in 1751-4 with a show of 
a superior force which he did not possess, by leading at night with 
torches tied to their horns a number of oxen carrying provisions to the 
English garrison. See Plutarch’s “ Life of Fabius Maximus, Saviour of 
Rome”, in which it is said that the oxen with lighted torches attached 
to their horns “appeared to the Romans like a great number of men 


running up and down with torches ........ In their fears, of course the 
concluded that they should be attacked and surrounded by the enemy ”. 


+ See p. 16 of his Introduction to his Fifth Book of Music. 
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songs of Vaidyakavisvarar, such asthe benedictory song Kurumay?- 
karunam (Make me the recipient of thy grace), contain the name 
of “ Raja Ramachandra ’’, who had a very fine taste for music 
and gave avery liberal patronage to musicians. Some others that 
flourished in the time of this ruler and made Pudukkottai famous 
for its music were Swami Séstri,son of Ramu Sdastri mentioned 
above, Nannu Meah and Chotu Meah, two Mussulmans of whom 
the first could play beautifully on the musical instrument dolak 
and both could exquisitely sing Hindustani airs, Swarabath 
Krishna Aiyar, a Telugu Brahmin, who could play on the Swara- 
bath instrument, fiddle Krishnan, a ‘Telugu non-Brahmin, who 
could sing well and play on the violin, and Sdrandd Viréswami 
Nayak, a performer on the instrument Surandd. Of the musici- 
ans now attached to the Palace, we may mention Girlsa Aiyar, 
a good vocalist and composer. 


A scheme for introducing the Kaveri water into the State. 
In 1838, the necessity of a scheme for introducing into 
Pudukkéttai ‘‘ a portion of the water of the Kaveri, wasted and 
running into the sea”’, was before the Madras Government. The 
Resident found His Lordship the Governor entirely well disposed 
to meet the Raja’s wishes and trusted that ‘‘even if the scheme 
cost a considerable sum of money, the Court of Directors, in 
consideration of the blessing it would prove to the people of a 
Prince, who merited so much from them, would in the end 
sanction the measure’’. Nothing came out of the effort of the 
Resident to have the project accomplished. Another scheme for 
obtaining in exchange for certain Jands in the border of the 
State, a tract on the banks of the Kaveri shared the same fate 
(1831). The introduction of a bit of a Native State in the midst 
of the British Territory would have been extremely inconvenient. 


History of the Postal Department In 1838, a Post office 
was established in the town of Pudukkottai. It was not till 
1879 that sub-post offices were established at the Taluk stations. 
The work was confined to the transmission of letters, packets and 
parcels. In May, 1866, an Experimental British Post Office was 
established for six months in the Pudukkéttai town. The State 
authorities, who had not been consulted in the matter, were dead 
against the measure. The Raja considered the measure as 
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“throwing disgrace”? upon the State. ‘The Political Agent 
requested the Raja to reconsider his decision and was informed 
that the Raja considered that the opening of a Post office by 
Government at this place would lessen him in the estimation of 
the public, that there existed no necessity for establishing one at 
the cost of the British Government, and that such measures 
should be adopted as would secure the rights and privileges till 
then enjoyed by the State. In December, 1866, the Kaj& was 
informed that orders had been passed by the Government that 
the Iixperimental Post Office should be abolished. ‘The question 
was reopened in June, 1873, by the Political Agent, who was in- 
formed again that there was no necessity for opening a British 
Post Office in the town. It was only during the days of the 
Sirkil Sashiah Sastri, that permission was granted for the opening 
of a British Post Office in the town (April 1884). In July 1894, 
the State Postal Department was abolished and the postal work 
of the State was handedover to the Imperial Postal Department 
of India. 


The Rdjd’s visit to the Tanjore country. Among the minor 
mnmatters of interest, we may refer to ‘an excursion into the 
Tanjore country ” that was made by the Rajaand his two sons in 
March, 1838. They were entertained at Tanjore by Mr. Kindersley, 
the Collector of the District, who had the highest esteem for 
the Raja, and who “considered it his duty as a servant of the 
Honorable Company to testify to all the people, as far as his 
humble ieans would admit, the consideration in which His 
Excellency’s character, both public and private, was held by his 
Honorable Masters. The inhabitants showed the greatest anxiety 
to do honour to the Raja on the occasion”. The conduct of the 
Raja of Tanjore was not at the time particularly satisfactory, and 
with reference tothe interposition of the Raj& of Pudukkodttai on 
his behalf to the Resident, the Resident wrote to the Tondaiman 
that “His Excellency’s interest in the welfare of the Raja of 
Tanjore showed what might be expected from his excellent and 
good heart and disposition’, but that ‘‘if His Highness the Raja 
of Tanjore would not support his own character and dignity, 
any efforts of the Resident to do so would be useless”. The Raja 
was requested by Mr. Kindersley to permit his sons to spend 
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some time (about two months) at Tanjore after his return to 
Pudukk6ttai. Mr. Kindersley wrote about these princes to the 
Rajé& on the 17th of May, 1838. 


“We are much obliged to Your Excellency for having 
allowed your sons to remain so long with us at this place, and I 
believe they have enjoyed themselves very much, and I trust too 
that their health has derived benefit from the change of air. 
Nothing could be more proper than their conduct has been in 
every respect, and it certainly reflects the greatest credit on the 
Fouzdar (App& Aiyan) who has so well performed the part of 
their guardian and instructor ......... Tirumal is so much attached 
to his brother (Ramachander) that he is only glad when he is 
glad and sorry when he is sorry ”’. 


Among other matters of minor interest, we may mention 
the permission granted in April 1834 to the Kandy prisoners 
(see p. 366) to return to Ceylon, the death of the second daughter 
of the Raja in June 1838, and the grant of Anganviduthi in 
Alangudi Taluk as umbalam (as ‘ pinmoney ’—-for Qa p@oure Ge 
@eeva;) to Rani Saidimbé Sahib of Tanjore on the occasion of her 
marriage to Raja Sivaji in 1833. 


General remarks. (a) We have now to close our account of 
the rule of this Raja, and before doing so we may give, from an 
interesting report that was submitted to the Government of 
Madras by Mr. Rayley *, a few extracts relating to the adminis- 
tration and the general financial condition of the State at the 
time. 


Soirdba Naig, the Sirkil, and App4& Aiyar, the Foujdar, 
were the most important officers in the State. ‘“ There was a 
little preponderance in the appointments held by the §Sirkeel’s 
family”. His two sons Lakshman Naig and Gop4) Naig and his 
brother’s two sons Krishnaswaémi Naig and Sakhdrdm Ndig t+ 
held important offices in the State. 


* See Mr. Bayley’s Report to the Madras Government on Pudukkéttai affairs. 
dated 7th July 1841. 


$+ The five members were known locally, it is said, though not very appro- 
priately, as the Pancha (five) Pandavas. 
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The accounts were kept in Maratti and other Maratti Brah- 
mins or Brahmins of other sections that knew Maratti had to be 
employed as accountants. All these looked up to the Sirkfl as 
their patron. 


“The Foujdar, Appa Aiyar, exercised unbounded power. He 
was the bosom friend of the late Tondaiman and his oracle on 
every subject. He had been brought up with him from his youth, 
and, as life progressed, his influence increased till at last nothing 


could be done without consulting him. This influence was not 
the reward of servile adulation, but the experienced result of the 
late Ra&jd’s knowledge of the Houjdadr’s talents and solicitude to 
increase the importance and wealth of the country. This influ- 
ence of the Foujdaér gave much dissatisfaction; public feeling 
against him was openly exhibited when he wished to take the 
young Princes in his palankeen and when he wished them to 
remain in his own house. This was done during the late Rajd’s 
(Raj& Raghunatha Tondaiman’'s) life-time when he was consider- 
ed quite as a second father to these children”’. 


(b) There were four service Jagirs at the time enjoyed 
by the members of the family of the Raja, and two other estates 
granted for the maintenance of the Kanis of the Palace and a 
daughter of the Raja. 


(1) The Western Palace Jagir. [See p. 161}. 


(2) The Chinnaranmanai Jagir, which lapsed to the State 
on the death of Tirumalai Tondaim4n in 1835 [See p. 398]. “ ‘I'he 
Jagir which was involved in debt and was under Sirkar manage- 
ment was to revert to the younger son of Rajd Raghunatha 
Tondaimdn”, 


(3) & (4) The Jagirs granted to the two sons-in-law of 
the Raj&. [See p. 389 }. 


(5) The Manovarti Estate, which was set apart for the 
maintenance of the wives and unmarried children of the Raja. 
The revenues of the Jagir were generally controlled by the Rajé 
and appropriated occasionally for other uses. 


(6) ‘“ Ammani Raja Estate’ granted to Princess Ammani 
Raja, the first daughter of Rajé Raghundtha Tondaiméa. 
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[When Jdgirs were applied for in 1868 according to prece- 
dent for the daughters of the next ruler, the Government sanctioned 
“an allowance of Rs. 10,000 a year for each Princess ”’. | 


Other lands wholly or partly rent-free were lands allotted 
to temples within and outside the State, to churches and 
chattrams, and lands enjoyed by the Brahmins of Sarvamdényam 
and Srdétriem villages, etc., by the Amarakars (or watchers in the 
town and taluks) and their chiefs called Sérvaikdrs and the 
Rachewars, # by the Uliakdrs or peons and servants with their 
Sérvaikars who were not allowei like the Amara Sérvaikars 
to sit in Durbar, and by the Umbalakdrs, who were village- 
servants. 


‘Of the cultivable lands in the State, 4 was devoted to 
religious purposes and another ! consisted of lands granted to 
members of the familv of the Raja, to military followers and to 
retired servants ”’. 


The details of the distribution of the lands are given below :— 


1. Pagodas, Foreign (Parardshtram Dévasténam, 

15 villages) : --- 1,077 vélis. 
2. Pagodas, Home (within the ee 40 villages) 8,517 
3. Agraharams (96), Sarvamanyam and Srétriem 7,763 


4. Chattrams (17 villages) a3 ... 1,641 __,, 
5. Mandévarti Estate (16 villages) ... ota. -Obde 3 
6. Ammani Raj& Estate (4 villages) . 318 ,, 
7. Service Jaégirs to members of the ruler’s family. 

(a) Western Palace (10 villages) ... 1,982 _,, 


(b) Chinnaranmanai Jagir (19 villages) ... 1,627 
(c) Rangam Pallava Row’s Jaégir (11 villages) 849 
(dq) Rangandétha Panrikondar (4 Se 717 
8. On Amaram and Uliam tenures... « 8,935 
9. Mir&si and life umbalams aes eo. 2,800 


Total free land ... 36,997 vélis. 


* “ Rachewars, probably from Sanskrit Hija. They elaim descent from the 
pure Kshatriyas of the Hindus and are remarkable for their high sense 
of honour”. Sew Wilson’s Glossary. e 
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10. Lands directly under the management of the State. 


Kavinad (Southern) Taluk me .-. 3,060 vélis. 
Perumanad (Western) Taluk ... .. 4,409 _,, 
Kulattur (Northern) Taluk _... ... 2,689 _,, 
Alangudi (Eastern) Taluk eg ... 6,068 _, 
Kildnilai (South-eastern) Taluk sie pAOL. - 5 


17,957 vélis. 

Thus the extent of free lands as compared with lands 

directly under the control of the State was in the ratio of 37,000: 
18,000 or 37:18. 


(c) “The proportion of rent or land tax per véli of wet land 
was from Rs. 6 to Rs. 30 and of dry land from Re. 1 4as.to 8 
Rupees. The sale price of paddy was about 7 annas per Poodoo- 
cotta cullum”. In 1841 the price was as low as 3 annas per 
kalam. 

(dq) Some details relating to the income and expenditure 
of the State are given below :— 


Rs. A. 2. 

Land Revenue (for 1839-40) nae ... 1,45,942 811 
By Taxes on Jagirs and Amarams, Srdétriems, 

and by Loom and Mohterpha tax... ... 980,401 5... 
Income from Land Customs, Salt, Abkari, 
Jungles and nee for ee and 

smelting iron * .. 49,181 4 4 

Sundry receipts sae “ee sists 226 5 7 


_ Total... 2,18,751 7 10 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Rs. A. P. 
For Palace expenses om Nee .. 53,160 14 9 
Salary of Huzur servants, of the Foujdar, of 
the Judicial Department, etc. ve .. 83,550 8 83 
For buildings, tank repairs and Maramut ote 7,143 7... 





— ee ee 








* In the accounts for 1841—42, the income from each of these sources was 
derived from leases fora term of years. Sayer, Rs. 20,680; Salt, 
Rs. 12,666; Abkari, Rs. 3,529. 6as; Monopoly fordigging i iron, Rs. 2,500; 
J ungles including license fees for brick manufacture, Re. 1 872 llas. 
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DISBURSEMENTS—(con?). 
For funeral expenses of Raji Raghundtha Rs. A. Pe 
Tondaimaén and his daughter ae .. 13,725 310 8 


For interest on account oi Sarkar debts - 4581 14 3 
For interest on account of Raéjemahal debts .... 7,978 1 10 
For purchase of jewels. horses, band instru- 

ments, etc... ee due e» 11,291 11 6 
Four advance for indigo works ies .. 38,210 4 4 


1,823,642 8 7 
Balance on hand... 386,308 15 3 


(2) We may explain now what the Sarkar and the Raja- 
mahai debts that are referred to above were and how those debts 
came t> be incaorred. 


i. The Sarkar or the public debs orivinated in the famine 
of 1836 (see p. 894), when money was borrowed to tne extent 
of some Rs. 50,000 to purchase giain for the numerous Palace 
servants and dependunt3; this sum had increased by interere. 


ii. Nhe Raéjamahal debt~ were Ra, 1,354,166 at the time of 
the death of the Raja in 1839. The Rajamwahal*# account: were 
‘ Paiace private accounts ’”’ kept by the Foujdar undec the orders 
of the R4jé, und debts in ccnnection witn Raja:naha: Lad existed 
as early as 1852. Certain Sarkar villages and Manovarti villages 
as also the revemies froma the Sayar (Land Customs) and Salt 
had been set apart for the gradual liquidution of the debt. When 
there was occasional surplis after the liguidation of the portion 
of the debt and interest arranged to be paid in any year, it was 
drawn upon fur the purchase ct jewels. 


To shew the immense power that was exercised by Appa 
Aiyar, the Foujaér, we may metition that he had the following 
Depariments under his control :— 

1. The Military establishment and occupancy of lands held 
on servic? tenure. 

3. The indigo business, 

* Rajamahal means literally the king’s house or the palace—often the 


seraglio, mahal measing according to Wilson, “a place, a house, an apart- 
ment, a seraglio”. 
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3. and the management of the three villagee connestad 
therewith. 
4. Management cf three villages specially set apart for pay- 
ment of Rajaahal dents. 
5. Management of the Kavindd pannai lands. 
6. Collection and administration of the Sbalt acd Sayer rents. 
7. Foreign Pagoda (Pararashtram) Department. 
8, Management of the villages ia Valnad set aparc for Palace 
religious ceremonies. 
9. Management of the lands anc property of Tirumalai Tondai- 
man that died in 1835 (as chiet administrator). 
10. Management of the lands allotted to the Rani and the 
widow of the preceding Raja. 
11. Superintendence of Palace affairs. 
12. Education of the young Princes. 


Death of the Raja. We have to bring our account of che cule 
of this Rajé to a close. On the 18th of July, 1839, Rajd Ragou- 
ndcha Tondaiman closed bis earthly career. The reader that has 
gone through our narrative would have gathered that the Raja 
was ao enlightened ruler bert cu promoting tae bappiness of his 
people. The successive Residents had the highest respect for 
him, and Mr. Thomas Maclean, the Resident, was never tired of 
expressing his appreciation of the benevelense and uprightness 
of character of His Excellency, whom he culled “the father 
of his people’’. The Governor on hearing of his death communi- 
cated to his suecessor “his sense of the exemplary manner in 
which the Raja discharged the important duties of bis station 
and of his fidelity and attachment to the British Governiwent.” 


His Excellency Raja Ramachandra Tondaiman Bahadur. 


Accession of Raja sear aaEET: Rchacrprersig @& minor. 
Administration during the minority. R eis, ” of Pie ndra Tondai- 
man wae a minor nine years old ..".. ume vt tie) Copy) os his 
father. Azreeably to the instructions that had teen lei“~- the 
late Raja, the Gevernment approved of the administration hee 
conducted, duriug the minority of tha Rajé, by ‘‘the Sirkeel, the 
Fouzdar and othor officers in communication with the Ranee”’. 





in Deemed 


His Highaess S11 Pril idambi Di 
Raja R machand.i Totuaiman Baha ur 
1%29—1555 
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The Resident, Col. Maclezn, wrote to th: Sarkil and the Fovjdar 
on the rubject, using the words, ‘‘ While the management o! 
affairs remains with the Ranee and yourselves, I can have no fear 
for the recult ’’. 


On the 18th of September, 1839, the Government resclved 
up on continuing tis title of “ His Excellency ” to the Kaja, and on 
tue 15th of tre month, the Governor, Lord Elphinstoae, wrcte to 
the Rani, Kattakkuricchi Ayi, offering to her “his heartful con- 
gratulaticns at the wise, prudent aud dutiful detenai-ation at 
which..... ... she had arrived and which had made her choose to 
live for her children to watch over their conduct............, rathex 
than sacrifice her lif. by comiiting Satee’’. 


Both the Rani and the Resident had the highest confidence 
in the Foujd4y Appa Aiyar, who tor the time being was the most 
influential man in the State, the Sirkil Soirédba Naig having 
been too quite a man to assert his rights. It appears fiom the 
Resident Mr. W. H. Bayley’s Reyors (July, 1841) thas Appa 
Aiyar had been treated by Mr. Bayley’s predecessor, Captain 
Douglas, (except on one specific occasion) as ip rank even *‘ before 
the Serkell’’, thac ‘‘ communications were wede to him alone both 
verbally aad in writing ’’, and that ‘‘ he had bcen led tn believe 
that he would be supported as the leading maa”’ ir the Stats. 


In 1841, there were some represeatations to the Madras 
Goveroment of the oppression and injustice of the Fonjdar from 
one Venkanna Sérvaikar, ‘‘ who passed him >elf as a1nan of rank’’, 
from the sons-in-law of the late Raja and two cther velativers of 
the Rani. The Resident, Mr. Bayley, wa3 airerted “ to reside at 
Poodoocottah as much as pussible during the mircrity oi the 
Tondiman and to take the immediate superirtendence and 
control of the business of the country, which was to routinne 
to be conducted by the ministers of the Rajdh”’, 


Mr. Bayley’s Report. The Resident, on receipt cf these 
ordecs, visited Pudukkdéttat and submitted «% report to Govern- 
rent (7th July, 1841) in which he laid down ruijes fer the 
gnidauce of the ministers and prescribed the mode in which 
business was tu be carried on. Some of the rules were the 
following :— 
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1. “Adiary shuuld be kept and signed by hoth the 
ministers conta'ning every order given, every commuuiication 
rece’ ved, every peticion oc other business received aud inquired 
int. 

2. “No sum ot meney e’ther in cash or by sunnad« above 
Ks. 100 js to oe expended withoat the Political Agent’s p.sevious 
sanction. 


3. “No jaghir, amarom, or ooliam land ‘vas to b2 newly 
granted during the mincrity of His Excellency and none to be 
resumed or sequestered, unless for very particular reasors and 
then opvly with the Political Agent’s kvowledge. 


4. ‘TTo persons serving under the Circar should have their 
salaries iucreased or diminished and nu such persous should be 
dismiss:d and pew ones emovicyed without consultation witb the 


Political Agent. 


5. “No new taxes should be levied on merchants or shop- 
keepers, but trade rhould be assisted by keeping the rcads in 
good order. 


6. ‘‘The ministers should prevent the carrying of earth- 
salt int> British Zillahs’’. 


Other rules referred to the duties of whe Police, the Courts 
of law, etc. 


Abolition of the Tanjore Residency de. In 1841, the Resi- 
dency at Tanjore was abolished and the charge of Pudukkéttai 
was entrusted to the Collector of Madura. The administration 
of the State was prosperously conducted under the control of this 
officer during the remainder of the minority of the Rajé. All 
debts were paid off and a surplus was invested in the funds of the 
British Government. The Political Agent regulated the revenue 
and judicial affairs of the State by introducing several rules which 
were in force in the British Territory and increased the salaries 
of its many servants in proportion to the work that they had 
to do. 


A sunnad or sanad means “a diploma, patent or deed of grant by the 
Government of office, privHege or right”. Yule and Burnell’s Hobeon- 


Jobson. 


‘reqirqd ut 
Inpelleg urmiepuoy, vipuvyorurry riley 
‘d°d ‘S°H H 
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Towards the close of 1844 the Rdéj& assumed the direct 
control of the State, his ministers being instructed to report 
direct to the Rajé, but to keep the Political Agent informed 
regarding all disbursements of money and cases in which public 
servants were dismissed. 


The Raja's marriages. On the 13th of June, 1845, the Raja 
and his brother were married to the daughters of the Zaminddr 
of Kallakoffai in the Tanjore District. The Political Agent was 
present on the occasion and presented the Raja and his brother 
with Khillats and Ven Sdmarai or white “cow’s tail’’.» 


On the 31st of August, 1848, the Raja& was married again to 
the first daughter of the then Neduvasal Zamindar. 


The Raja’s visit to Trichinopoly. His Excellency the Raja 
visited Trichinopoly on the 30th of August, 1845, when “a troop 
complete from the 4th Regiment Light Cavalry under the com- 
mand of a Captain and in Review order was drawn up for excor- 
ting His Excellency to his place of residence, the Nabob’s House 
at Worriore ’’, ‘(a detackment of Artillery was paraded on the 
Bridge eeeiane ground and fired a salute of 19 guns’’, “the 
Grenadier Company from one of the Native Cozps in Garrison 
under the cemmand of a Snbadar and in fvll dress was in utten- 
dance at the Nabob’s House at Worriore to receive His Excellen- 
cy,” ete. 


Mr. Blackburne’s Improvements. The following extract from 
a letter dated 20th of November, 1846 te the Deputy Secretary to 
Government from the Political Agent, Mr. John Blackburne, 
wil show that the State was well managed at the time. 


‘In addition to the 30,000 Rupees invested in the Company’s 
paper, as known to the Honourable Court. ofher 30,000 Rnpees 
were similarly invested as the surplns profit of the year before 
the last; and during last month, a further sum of Rs. 40,000; 
and at tae same time the improvement of roads and tanks js 
going on on & much Jargez (comparative) and more saccessful 





*“The bushy tail of the Tibetan yak often set in s costly decorated handle.. 
in which form it was one of the insignia of ancient Asiatic royalty ”. 
Yule and Burnell’s Hobdson-Jobson, 
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scale than in Madura and possibly in other neighbourxing Collec- 
torates ; whilst several Chuttrams are being erected at convenient 
stages for the public and all the Talook Cutcherries hsve been 
enlarged and improved, and « most excellent Jail built in 
Poodoocota itself, and at the same time forced services have been 
discontinued, the Sayer abolished and every form of monopoly 
abandoned with the exception of earth-salt... ..... Within a 
month I propose once more to visit Poodoocota, when I shall 
divest myself of every particle of interference which I have still 
continued to hold by His Excellency’s sufferance and as T believe 
with bis earnest wish......... and I shall bave every confidence 
in Jeaving him to his own guidance, aided }-y his present able and 
honourable ministers, whose virtues he appears to me fully to 
appreciate, and it is with the highest satisfacuion I venture to 
bring to notice the continued excellence and disposition of the 
Rajah and his brother and the continved improvemeit in edvca- 
tion and munners, though I cannot bat regret that circumstances 
have not permitted ee education being carried to a much higher 
scale than is tne case’ 


In gratitude to the Political Agent, whom the Raja called bis 
uncle, the Town Hospital was opened on the 14th of Ociober, 
1851, in the name of John B!ackburne Esqaire, Political Agent 
for Pudukkéttai, hy ‘‘his affectionate nephew, His Excellency 
Rajah Ramachandra Tondiman Behaudur’”’.« It was to be main- 
tained with a portion of the amount which formed the Benares 
Charitable Endowirent Fund. 


In September, 1852, occurred the death ot the Raja’s mother, 
Kamalamba Rani Sahib, more familiarly known as Kattakkuricchi 
Ayi, who has been for a time Regent. 


Some administrative changes. In 1848, Annaéswamy Aiyar, 
son of Appa Aiyar, was appointed Fonjdér. In 1851 a Depnty 
Sarkfl was appointed as in Tanjore. In the leiters to the Political 
Agent, there was tu be tke signacure of the Depucy Sarkil as well 
as ofthe Sarkfit. The official letters in future were to ne addressed 
to the Ministers. Gdpdl Naig, son cf Suirédba Na&ig, was 
appointed Deputy Sarkfl. 


a a 
* See the inscription on the stone planted in front of the Town Hospital. 
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On che 13th January 1854, R. Anndswamy Aiyar, the Foujdar 
of the state, was appointeca Sarkil in consideration of the faitLfat 
and important services r2ndered to the State hy his father, App& 
Aiyar, the well-known Foujdar, and of the faithfulness and ability 
of the gentleman who was considered an experienced officer in 
Revenue marters. The place of the Deputy Sarki) was aboiished. 


One Ramaswami Aiyar, Translator, Madura Collector's 
Cutcherry, ‘“‘ whose abilities and habits of business would promote 
the prosperity of the State’’ was sent from Madura as Additional 
Karbar for tte introduction of the Britisn system of Accounts, ete. 


1853-4. Disturbances raised by Venkannan Sérvaikdr and 
his adherents. A few year; atter the Raj& was entrusted with 
the sole charge of the affairs of the Stute, he was misled by evil 
edvisers in spite of the remonstrances c1 tLe successive Political 
Agents, who advised him both by official and private correspon- 
dence that he shoula regain the good uame of his family by 
forbidding all his bad counsellors from entering his presence. 
Without heeding the advice uf the Political Agents, the Raja 
plunged himself aeeper snd deeper into del-t till at last the state 
of affairs became very critical. The eldest brother of the Junior 
Rani was also creaiing disturbances. Some of the dessning and 
selfish men in the State headed by Venkannan bé.vaikaran stirred 
1p the people to open rebellion. 


Venkennan Sérvaikdér was simply an Uliyekdr and su lower 
in raok thar a cominon Sérvaikar. He hsd proved disloyal and 
ungrateial and been removed for misconduct in the time of Raja 
Raghnratha Tondaim4an Bahadur. He set st defiance the Sarkar 
author'ties and persuaded some of the Amarakars or the military 
servants of the State not tc attend to the duties assigned to them 
and encouraged others not to pay ‘he Sarkar kists, but tc carry 
away by force the produce of the Sarkar lands. Tke band of 
insurgents became stronger and stronger. The unsatisfactory 
state of things in the Territory was taken to the notice of the 
British Government. A Pritish military force was got down in 
the middle of the year 1854, the rebellion was quelled, and a por- 
tior of the force remained for a time sufficient to dissuade any 
persons hostile to the Sarkar from recommencing disturbance. 
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Krishnan Panrikondér of Kattakkuricchi, one of the principal 
rebels and a close relative of the Raja, was dispossessed of his 
Jividam lands, deported to Madura and paid a subsistence allow- 
ance. With reference to the other refractory people including 
Venkannan Sérvaikaér, it was ruled that their Jividam lands 
shonld be placed under attachment and ordered that some of 
them should be confined in the Pudukkéttai Jail. 


The allowance granted to Muttuswaémi Panrikondar, a 
brother-in-law of the Rajdé, was discontinued in August 1854, for 
having brought discredit to the family by irregular conduct 
during his constant residence at Pudukkéttai. 


Mr. Parker’s Report on the disturbances. In submitting his 
final report No. 1192 dated Ist September, 1854, on the disturban- 
ces, which had been quelled by the aid of the British troops, 
Mr. Parker, the Political Agent, while exonerating the Raja from 
any charge of oppression such as might have in some measure 
justified the revolt, gave it as his opinion that the people had just 
cause of complaint against him for mismanagement of public 
affairs, and therefore recommended that he should be deprived of 
al] share in the direct management of the finances. The proposal 
was approved by the Government and the Rajé’s powers of 
administration were curtailed and the Political Agent was given 
a chief hand in the administration of the State. The appoint- 
ments which the Rajé had to make through the Sarkil were to be 
subject to the revision of the Political Agent. The Raja was to 
manage the finances subject to the Agent, bnt his own expenses 
were to be restricted to his privy purse allowance. An annual 
report was to be submitted on the administration of the State. 
The Political Agent could expel from the State disorderly persons. 
The Raji was to preside in the Chief Court with a Judge and 
Sarkil as co-adjutors. 


In 1856 the return to Pudukkéttai was permitted of Krishnan 
Panrikondaér who had been sent to Madura for the offence of 
having joined the rioters in 1854. And in 1857 the Political 
Agent recommended that the persons in confinement for their 
connection with the riots of 1854 might, in the then state of the 
country, be set at liberty with perfect safety. The Government 
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ordered that it might be left to the generosity of the Rajé to 
pardon even the persons whose conduct was before pacticu- 
larly dangerous to the welfare of the State. Ail the persons were 
set at liberty. 

A favourable Government Review. In 1856 was noticed 
@ great improvement in the state of communications and irriga- 
tion works in the year. And the Government Review of the 
Administration Report for 1855 mentioned that a marked 
improvement was noted in the state of the country and the feel- 
ings of the people and that the results were very creditable to the 
administration. “The country was in a better state in all 
respects than Mr. Parker ever recollected to have seen it’”’. 


A check to the Maratti preponderance. “The Government 
entirely concurred with the Agent in the propriety of abolishing 
Maratta accounte and of substituting English figures and desired 
that measures should be at once adopted for introducing the 
change. The Agent was also to discontinue corresponding with 
the Raja or his minister in Maratti, if that had hitherto been 
used ”’. 


The orders which were passed in 1858 for the abolition of 
Maratti accounts und substitution of English figures instead of 
Tamil figures were actually brought into force only on she Ist of 
February, 1864. 


It was observed by the Political Agent that the then minister 
Anndswauii Aiyar, a Tamil Brahmin, had not appointed a single 
relation and that the establishment was even then full of the rival 
caste of Maratta Brahmins, who were closely connected hy 
blood or marriage. ‘The predominance of the Mahrattas was felt 
even in 1875, when Mr. Pennington wrote as follows about these 
Brahmins :— 


“There are two subjects of universal complaint in Puduk- 
kottai, the one is the Amani system and the other is the parae 
mount influence of Maratta Brahmans, bound together by the 
closest ties of relationship and interest. FEivery one has his own 
private grievances of course, but all are agreed on these two 
subjects and it would be difficult to say which is the most execrat- 
@d......06 . The effect of the preponderance of one family in the 
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Administration and that a family of Mshratta Brahmins may as 
well be noticed here; for it is, I think, almost the greatest evil 
under which the country suffers ......... However honest the 
Sirkeel may be, he has not the force of character to make a stand 
against the rapacity of his own relations ’’. 


Madras Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857. Six cartloads of 
articles, representing almost every department, were sent to the 
First Madras Exhibition of February, 1855. His Excellency was 
thanked for the interest taken and the assistance rendered in 
promoting the success of the Exhibition. A medal of the first 
class was awarded to the Raja. 


In February 1857, another Exhibition was held in Madras. 
A First class medal was awarded to His Excellency the Raja as 
a mark of recognition of the kind assistance afforded by him in 
promoting the success of the Exhibition of 1857. 


In 1858 the following extract relating to the Native Princes 
of India from the Proclamation announcing the assumption of the 
Government of India by Her Majesty the Queen-Empress was 
received. 


‘“We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that 
all Treaties and Engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company are by Us 
accepted and will be sernpulously maintained, and We look for 
the like observance on their part. 


‘We desire no extension of Our present territorial posses- 
sions; and while We will permit no aggression upon Our 
Dominions or Our rights to be attempted with impunity, We 
shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of Native Princes as 
Our own; and We desire that they, as well as Our own subjectr, 
should enjoy that prosperity and social! advancement which can 
only be secured by internal peace and good Government ”’. 


Some notable visits to the State. In 1841, @ visit was paid 
to the State by Prince Soltykoff, a nobleman of rank from the 
country of Russia apd a friend of the Governor, the Right 
Honorable Lord Elphinstone. In February 1856, the Loxd 
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Bishop of Madras visited Pudukkottai (see p. 399), and in 1858 Mr. 
A. J. (afterwards Sir Alexander) Arbuthnot passed throvgh 
Pudukkottai on his way to Madras from the Madura Districv. 


In September 1858, was born to His Excellency the Raja 
by tie Junior Rani Sahib ason and heir. The child died in 
March 1867 owing to am attack of small-pox. 


In 1859 the title of ‘‘ His Excellency ’’ was withd1awn from 
tae Raja for his baving involved himself iu spite of previous 
promises of amendment during Fasli 1267 (1857-1858) in 
additional debt to the enormous amount of 54 lacs of Rupees, as 
‘“‘emiment persons who act unworthy of their high station are 
not entitled to he so called’. The Governor, Sir Charlcs 
Trevelyan, wrote to the Raj& that he trusted that his good 
conduct would be such as to aliow him to restore the title to him 
at some future time, and that it would entirely depend upon him- 
seJf and on the efforts which he would make with the kind advice 
and assistance of the Political Agent to retrieve his good name. 
The Raja -equested that the order might be reconsidered, admit- 
ting that ne had not observed economy, and explaining that the 
debt had to be incurred for the purchase of jewels, etc., for his 
two wives, aud for children that were born after the introduction 
of Mr. Parker’s Schedule and for certain necessary purposes of 
charity and religion. 


In 1862 it was ordered that no disbursement could be made 
from the Treasury except under the orders of the Sarkfl, and 
the Secretary of State warned the Raja that he couJd expect no 
favour from the British Government so long as he conducted 
himself in a very extravagant manner. ° 


830th April 1862. The following Sanad issued under the 
orders of Her Most Gracious Majesty (Queen Victoria) and signed 
by Lord Canning, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, was 
sent to the Rajd by the Governor of Madras, Sir William Thomas 
Denison, K. C. B. 


“To Rajah Ramachandra Tondiman Behaudur, Poodoocottab. 


“Her Majesty being desirous that Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefs of India who govern their own terri- 
tories, should be perpetuated, and that the representation and 
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dignity of their houses should be continued in fulfilment of this 
desire, this Sunnud is given to you to convey to you the assurance 
that on failure of natural heirs, the British Government will 
recognize and confirm any adoption of a successor made by your- 
self or by any future Chief of your State that may be in accor- 
dance with Hindoo Law and the customs of your race. 


‘*‘ Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus 
made to you so long as your house is loyal to the Crown and 
faithful to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements 
which record its obligations to the British Government. 


(Signed) Canning ”’. 
Some Revenue matters. In August, 1854, some burdensome 
taxes were abolisked, such as jungle fees, fees on picotahs, taxes 


on oil-machines, bangle earth, dyes, ......... snuff, oil, chunam, 
trees that were not fruit-bearing. 


In 1861-2 Mohterpha tax was for the first time introduced. 
The rates were as follows: 


For each terraced house .-. One Rupee a year. 
For each tiled house ... Hight annas a year. 
For each thatched house .. Four annas a year. 
For each silk loom, &c., ... One Rupee a year. 
For each cotton loom .. Eight annas a year. 
For oil mill veg ... Two Rupees a year. 
For shops dealing in cloths, 

gold and silver... ... Three Rupees a year. 
For shops dealing in grains 

and paddy ae6 -- Two Rupees a year. 
For other shops sie .. One Rupee and eight 


annas & year. 


There was some violent opposition to the levying of the 
taxes—some poor people are said to have left their houses and 
lived for some days by the side of the Sarkfl’s house—and the 
tax was abolished for atime. It was finally reintroduced in 


1874. 
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Change in the Administration. Within a year after his 
appointment, Anndswami Aiyar had incurred the displeasure of 
the R4j4. And in March, 1855, it was reported that the Raja 
was conducting the administration without the intervention of 
the Sarkil and chiefly by means of Kaérbér Jumbu N&ik, whom 
the Political Agent considered particularly unfit for such duty. 
The R4j& however informed the Political Agent that no impedi- 
ment was offered to the Sarkii in the conduct of public adminis- 
tration. The Political Agent had again to remonstrate on this 
subject. 


In April, 1863, the Raj& had become quite displeased with 
his Sarkil, Mr. Annéswaémi Aiyar. The Sarkil was ordered not to 
leave the State without the permission of the Raja. 


In November, 1863, regular charges were franied by the 
Raja ogainst the Sarkil. The Political Agent transmitted to the 
Raja the resignation tendered by \nna&swadmi Aiyar. The resig- 
nation was accepted by the Raja, who passed tlie following 
orders on the Sarkil’s resignation. 


“The Sirkele sha!l retain all lands and other property now 
in his possession as beneficially in every rerpect ae he now nolds 
them. 

The relatives, dependants and castemen of the NSirkele shall 
not be disturbed in their offices or pensions without the conseut 
of the Political Agent. 


The Raja ceases the prosecution of the charges brought 
against the Sirkele’. 


In December, 1863, Bhavdni Sankar Rac was appointed 
Sarkil. 


Some Jagir matters. In 1842 (29tn of June), a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Political Agent (agcevably) to a previous 
order of 1620) that the Jagirdars were inerely to enjoy the preduce 
of the Jands of the Jagirs, and that they should not slienate ary 
portion of their Jagics Poruppus was collected from the Jagirs. 








* By poruppu, the grass-tax (wevay Ft) paid by the Jagirdérs to the State 
seems to be intended. In the Administration Report for 1881-2, poruppu 
vari is defined as the quit-rent on Dévadaéyam villages, 
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In October, 1864, we find the Chinnaranmanai Jajir in the 
enjoyment of His Excellency the Rdéjé, who had resumed the 
same from the J&ghidar aud the Guvernment advising its 
restoration to Ry. Tirumalai Tondaimdn, brother of the Rajd, 
with an intimation that it was not competent to the Jdgirdar to 
alienate any purtion of it, and that should avy portion be ahie- 
nated »y him in any way, it would be resumed and placed under 
the management of the Sarkil. He continued to be in the enjoy- 
ment of the Jagir till his death in May 1871, when his son 
Balasubrahmanya Tondaiman succeeded to the Jagir. 


Tt was ruled in July 1865, that the forests situated in the 
Chinnaranmanai and Western Palace lands belonged to the 
Sarkar. 


The Government ordered in February, 1866, that the Chin- 
naranraanai Jagirdar should be made to discontinue at once the 
use of any badge of authority by his peons, as the use of belts by 
his peons was thought likely tw lead to petty oppression. 


In May, 1866, the Sarkil was addressed by the Rajd to the 
effect that Radha&krishaa Tondaiman, Western Palace Jagirdar 
from 1856, should be warned against using the musical instru- 
ments, Naqqarh, Naubat, efc., contrary to established usage. 


Judicial affairs. In 1840, as the Rajd4 was a minor, the 
Sarkil directed the Judges of the several Courts to complete their 
own judgments, leaving it optional with the parties to appeal to 
His Exceliency the Rajd. In 1844, the Kotwal’s Office grew 
into the Sinnakkadan Sabha or Small Causes Court, to which a 
number of Judges were appointed. 


The Political Agent sent about this time (1845) to the Raja 
translations of the orders of the Faujdari Addlat Court in Madras 
with the remazk “ that the Raja’s Codes would thus be complete”, 
In 1859 the British Code of Civil Procedure was introduced. 


In 1860, the practice of appealing to the Nyaya Sabha from 
the decrees of the Mudra Sabhaé was stopped and appeals from 
all the Courts in the State were made to the ‘“ Huzur Office,’”’ 
which thus Lecame the only Appeal Court in the State. 
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In June, 1861, the jurisdiction of the Mudra Sabhdé was 
extenied from Hs 125 to Rs, 250. 


In December, 1863, a law member called the Appeal Judge 
was added to the Appeal Court. 


These changes appeared haphazard, and in November, 1864, 
suggestions from the Political Agent were called for by the 
Government fcr rendering the Courts in the State more efacient. 
In July, 1865, the Sarkil was required to regularly attend the 
Appeal Court and see whether the Kdrbars and the Magistrates 
attended office and discharged their duties regularly. 

In June and July, 1866, there was a reorganisation of the 
Courts. There were to be (1) an Appeal Court with an Appeal 
Judge, (2) A Civil and Sessions Court of three Judges, [the 
Nyaya Sabha and the banda Sabha were amalgamated, and the 
Court formed by the union was styled ‘Civil and Sessions 
Court ’] 

(8) A Small Cause Court. 

(4) Five Munsif’s Courts for the five Taluks. 


Of the Appeal Court, the Raja, the Sarkil and the Appeal 
Judge were the Judges. The Raja was to preside, but all corres- 
pondence to the Appeal Court was to be addressed to the Sarkil, 
who was to be in charge of the records and should issue orders on 
subjects that came before him. The Sarkil was made to conduct 
the Appeal Court in the presence of the Raj& on Saturdays, 
Mondays and Wednesdays. 


The Mudra Sabhé was split up into a number of Munsif’s 
Courts which were to be held at different places. Each of these 
Courts had a single Judge and distinct lucal jurisdiction. This 
arrangement was made from a desire to give local convenience 
to suitors in places far from the capital. 


In 1888, the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure were introduced. 


Tranefer af Political Agency from Madura to Tanjore. On 
the 27th of September, 1865, the Government ordered that the 
Political Agency of Pudukkottai should be transferred from the 
Collector of Madura to the Collector of Tanjore. ‘The Political 
Agent was required to proceed to Pudukkétiagi, inform hinuself by 
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personal inspection of the state of affairs there, and report the 
results of his inspection, suggesting any reforms that might seem 
immediately necessary. 


The Government suggested in November, 1865, on the report 
of the Political Agent that the three brothers of the R4ni should 
be required to leave the country, as, so long as they remained in 
the Pudukkdttai country, there was not the slightest bope of 
tranquillity being restored or affairs going on quietly. 

Mr. G. Lee Morris’ Report. As ordered by ‘xovernment, 
Mr. G. Lee Morris, the Collector of Tanjore and Political Agent 
of Pndukkéttai, submitted a report on the reforms that he 
considered necessary and the Government passed orders on the 
Ist of August, 1867, approving of the proposals of the Political 
Agent, for revising the establi-hments in the State. 


The entire establishment of Fudukk6éttai consisted of the 
following departments :-— 


1. The Sarkil’s office. 2. Talvk Revenue Establishment. 
3. Village Revenne Establishment. 4. Town Police. 5, Jail. 
G. Post office. 7. Bungalow Establishinent. 8. Marammut 
Depart:nent. 9. Abkari and Mohterpha. 10, Jungle Conser- 
vancy. 11. Judicial Department. 


The mort striking features in the estahlishment were the 
large number of appointments and the smallness of the salaries 
attached thereto. Mr. Morris proposed 

(1) the reduction of the number of Taluks from five to three 
by the abolition of the Perumanadu and Kavindad Taluks, 

(2) the thorough revision both as regards the number of 
office holders and the salaries of the establishments with the 
exception of the village revenue establishment, 

(3) the amalgamation of the offices of the Deputy Karbar 
and the Joint Magistrate, which were then held by two indi- 
vidualz. The new officer was, in addition to his being a First 
Class Magistrate, to be in charge of the following departments :— 
(a) the Abkari, (b) the Salt, (c) the Mohterpha, (d) the Dévas- 
tdnam, (¢) the Marammut, (/) the Jungle Conservancy, (g) the 


Post office, and (h) the J ail, which was till then under the Civil 
and Sessions Judge, 
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(4) and that the Karbar was to coatinue to be, in addition to 
his being the Chief Magistrate, the Chief Evecutive Superintendent 
of the Revenue Department, controlling the proceedings of the 
Tahsildars. 

Further (5) the nine Magisterial divisions —five under the five 
Tahsildars, two under Deputy Tahsildars or Police Amins, one 
under the Dévasitanam Peshkar and one under the Police Amin 
of the town—were to be abolished, and there were to be only 
four Second class Magistrates, viz, the ‘three Tahsildars and a 
Sub-Magistrate for the town, 

(6) the Abkari and Mohterpha establishments were to be 
discontinued, and the work of collecting the dues under these 
heads were to be entrusted to the Tahsildars, 

(7) there were to be, as sanctioned in G. O. dated 23rd April 
1866, in addition to the Civil and Sessicns Judge and Appeal 
Judge, three Muns.ifs whe were to hold their Courts at Pudnk- 
kdéttai, Tiromayyam and Kulattur, as also a Small Cause Court 
at Pudukkottai for the adjustment of all petty suits for money, 

(8) and there was to be a Revenue Inspector for cach Taluk. 

The place of the Foujdar was abolished. 

Introduction of Mr. Morris’ scheme. Mr. Motris’ scheme for 
the revision of Revenueand Judicial establishinents was introduced 
in 1868, of which the main features were, as mentioned before, 
the reduction of the large number of employers on low salaries, 
the assignment of salaries safficient to secure the services of 
competent and respectable men, and the assimilation of the 
Revenue and Judicial establishments to those of districts under 
the British Government. 


A Government order dated 31st Janusry, 1868, approved the 
appointment of three Deputy Tabsilders, who were to exercise 
magisterial powers and who were to have their head-quarters at 
Virdlimalai, Karambakkudi and Kilanilai. 

‘‘Of the three stations, the two first are places of consider- 
able traffic and are in consequence frequently resorted to by a 
large concourse of people from different parts, while the third, 
theugh not equal to them in respect of mercant.le importarce, 
cocsists of many wealthy villages inhabited by many wealthy 
Nattukkottai Chettis and other respectable classe. Viralimalai, 
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in particular, is on the high road betwéen Trichinopoly and 
Madura. More then 500 bandies daily halt there and it is 
reckoned tre only convenient healthy station fox European 
travellers and Regiments, who pass hy that read. 


“ Moreover the three stations are sitaaved on the be.andary 
line of this territory, viz, Viralimalai in the western ~wost corner» 
Karambakkudi in the easternmost and Kilanilai in the southern- 
most. Ench of these divis:ous lies at unwards of 25 miles frum 
ils reapcctive Taluk station...... : 


Accordingly the five Taluks cf the State were ré-arraiged 
into threc Taluks, each with a sub-division or firka uttached 
ther3to. A Sub-Magistrate was eppointed for the Tawa of 
Pudukkéttai. The Tahsilaars of the Taluks aud the Deputy 
Tatsildars of the firkes were invested with magisterial powers. 


Visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to 
Madras. Oa the 8th February, 1870, a sum of Rs. 20,000 was 
sanctioned for His Excellency the Raja’s visit to Madras to be 
present at the reception of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and on the 16th Febraary, 1870, the Government of 
Madras ordered that ‘the Tondaman Rajah”’ would receive a 
silute of 18 guns at Trich'nopoly and Madras, and that the title 
of “His Excellency ”’, formerly wishdrawn, would again be 
granted. 


The Governor wrote on tha 21st February, 1870, te the Raja 
communicating the decision of the Governit.ent to rertore to the 
Raja a portion of the marks of honour formerly enjoyed by his 
predecersors and himself (ses pp. 319 and 416) in consideration 
of the happy event of the visit to the Presidency of His Royal 
Highness the Duke ot Ediaburgh, as a mark of respect for the 
family the Rajé represented and in some degree as & consequence 
of the more satisfactory course which His Excellency had purseved 
in the management of his affairs. His title of ‘His Excellency’ 
would again be used by the Governnient in addressing the Raja 
and he would receive a salcte of 13 guas at Tnchinopely and 
Madras. The Raj& was informed that the position which his 
family occupied and the services rendered hy the family to ths 
Euglich Government would be explained to His Royal Highness 
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the Duke of Edinburgh, and that the' RAjé would be respected by 
the Government not for making a great shew but for acting witn 
wisdum and sdonsmy. 

In March, 1870, His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited Madras and His Excslleacy Raji Ramachandra Ton4dai- 
man Bahaduc had ao interview with His Royal Highness. 

In concluding this account, we have to meution tnat the 
Government disallowed on the Ieth December, 1873, the salute 
sanctioned in February, 1870, on ordeis received from the 

overnor-General in Counéil. 

Transfer of the Political Agency frum Tanjore to Trichino- 
poly. On the 18th September, 1874, the Pol:tical Agency was 
traosferred from the Collecter of Tanjore to the Collector of 
Trichinopoly. Mr. Pennington was the first Political Agent at 
Trichinopoly. He wis dirested by Guvernment to reside tor two 
or three months at Pudukkottai, make himself personally 
acquainted with the working of ali the principal branches of the 
administcation, Revenue, Police, Civil and Criminal Justice and 
Public Works, and, after having made a complete scrutiny into 
the state of the country, submit a full report thereon with the 
recommendations that occurred t» hiin.# 

1875. Mr. Pennington’s Report. Mr. Pennington’s report, fur- 
nicohed in reply to this order, gave a complete account of the system 
of administration in force in the State as well as suggestions for 
its improvement. ft In making his recommendations he strongly 
urged that the Raja should be removed from all direct share in 
the administration of justice ; but Government, in the order passed 
on this report, stated that they were unwilling to take this course. 

Mr. Pennington described in detail the several circumstances 
relating to the Raja’s indebtedness, and the various orders which 
had been issued on the subject. Into this question, the Govern- 
ment observed that it was then unnecessary to go, as it had been 
just then definitely decided { that the surplus revenues belonged to 
the State, that they must be used in improving the territory and 
the administration in its various branches, that the Raj4 had his 
civil Het and his privy purse, and was entitied to nothing more. 


* G. O. No. 448 of the 8rd November, 1874. 
+ Letter from the Political Agent to Government, dated 23rd April, 1875. 


~G. O. No. 188 of the 4th March, 1875. 
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The settlement that had then beet sanctioned fcr the payment 
of the Raja’s debts was declared to be the last that, would be 
allowed, and this, it was observed, was perfectly well understood 
by all concerned. # 


In explanation of the Rajé’s rebeatediy running into debt, 
Mr. Pennington remarked as fo:lows :— 


“No doubt he is inexcusably weak and extravagant, but what 
can be expected of a Rajah whose only arsoriates are narrow- 
minded jealous wives #nd intriguing parasites? If a really just 
estimate of the extent to which he 1s personally responsible could 
by any possibility be formed, I am inclined to think that many 
others would be founa to be more guilty than the Rajah himself 
even in the matter of his continually recurring debts. It may be 
added that a state of indebtedness appears to be a characte-istic 
of the family, pechaps a mark of dignity. The Rajah’s graud- 
father died 70,000 pagodas in debt and universally respected. We 
may add t..at the same was the case with the Raja’s father alsa’. 
It must be said to the credit of H. H. Raja Ramachandra T'ondai- 
man that he was a very liberal patron of learned men and took a 
pleasure in supporting many poor people that depended on him. 


Sume regorms and minor matters. In 1857 un Anglo-Verna- 
cular Free school was opened at the capital, which was to be 
maintained like the Hospital from Dévastanam Funds. 


The Deputy Superintendent of Vaccination went over in 
March 1867 from Tanjore to Pudukk6ttai and organised and 
instructed a staff of vaccinators. The Government expressed their 
satisfaction in learning that measures had been taken for introdu- 
cing an efficient system of vaccination in the State. 


In May 1868, the Dévastanam establishment was revised 
The duties connected with the collection of the kist, etv., apper- 
taining to the Dévastdnam and Charity Villages, efe., were 
entrusted to the Deputy Karbar, The management of the expen- 
diture and of the internal affairs of pagodas and chattrams was 
vested In a separate officer styled the Manager of Dévasténama, 
who was to devote his whole time and attention to ic. 


#G. 0. No. 703 of the 15th October, 1875. paragraphs, 5 and 6, 
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In November 1868, the Mandévarti establishment was revised. 
Special measures had frequently been taken as for example 
in 1847 fur the prevention of the exportation of earth-salt from 
Puatukkéttai into the Company’s districts. Additional precautions 
were ordered to be taken in 1870 for the prevention of the sale, etc., 
in British Territory of earth-salt manufactured in the State. 

There was a severe outbre»xk of cholera in 1871 as there had 
been in 1867-8. Guineawurm prevailed in May and June to a 
very unusual extent and it was ordered that the tanks should be 
thoroughly cleansed. 

In accordance with the desire of the Madras Government, 
the Sivkil was instructed on the 10th April, 1872, to take a census 
of the State in connection with the Imperial Census that had 
then been taken. 

The Merammut Department was reorganised on ‘he 19th 
July, 1872, ard placed under the supervision of the Deputy 
Karbar. 

17th December, 1872. The Sirkil was required by the Raja 
to forward to the Political Agent for perusal and return the oriyi- 
nal agreement in Persien characters granted on the 28th Septem- 
ber, 1755, to the ruler Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman by the 
Honorable George Pigot, Governor of Madras (see p. 211). 

In connection with the propogal made by the Raja to grant 
a Jagir to the Ist Princess, a sum of Ks. 10,000 was sanctioned 
by the Government in March 1873. 

1874. Measures and weights were required to be stamped. 

In May, 1874 a sum of Rs. 3,000 was sanctioned for the 
Madras Famine Relief Fund. 

An attempt was made to introduce stamps into the State; but 
the Government in February 1875 did not approve the introduc- 
tion of Stamp duties on legal proceedings, on tbe score that the 
existing revenues of the State were sufficient with a good 
administrator to provide all that was needed for the public service. 

On the 10th March, 1875, it was ruled that officers to be 
appointed in the State in future should have been vaccinated. 

The proposal to let off prisoners imprisoned for life after the 
expiry of a period of 30 years from the date of the commencement 
of imprisoument was not approved (March, 1876), 
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A proposal for the Survey of lands in the State was approved 
in March 1875. 


80th June, 1875. The Gorernnient approved of a Regis- 
tration Regulation to be introduced into the State. And the 
Registration of documents was brought to, force on the ist of 
November, 1875, the Department of Registration of Assurances 
having Leen organised with a District Registrar and three 
Sub-Registrars. 


1875. A Superintendent of Public W>rks waa appointed. 

Hook-swinging was prohibited in Juiy 1876 at Konnaiyir, 
N&rtAmalai, and other places where it had been practised. 

The Sirkil was asked in August 1875 to obtain sancticn from 
the Government for resuming the Western Palace Jdgir, as per 
instructions from the Political Agernt, for having mortgaged the 
Jagir. 


Reorganisation of the Police Department. The Police daties 
had been performed on a strict Kavalgdr system (see p. 353). Later 
onthe Tahsildars were empowered to transact the duties of the 
Heads of Police. 


In May, 1875 a Police Force was organised on the British 
liner and placed under the orders of the Superintendent of Police, 
Trichinopoly, as °x-officio Snperintsudent of the Department. 
16 stations were established. 


The strength of the force as sanctioned in G. O. dated 13th 
February, 1875, was 3 Inspectors, 22 Head Constables and 152 
Constables. As it was found necessary to place the force on a 
better footing, the strength was revised in G. O. dated 8th May, 
1876 and was as follows :— 

4 Inspectors, 20 Head Constables and 152 Constables. One 
Inspector was placed in charge of each Taluk and the Head 
Quarter Inspector was placed in charge of the office and Town. 

In September 1875 the Police powers conferred on the 
Tahsildars were withcrawn and transferred tu the Inspectors of 
Police. 

On the @th November, 1875 Raja Mariandsa Bhairava 
Tondaiman Bahadur, the ruling sovereign, was born. 
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10th December, 1875. During the tour of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales in Southern India, His Excellency the 
Rajé paid a visit at Madura to His Royal Highness, 


Before dinner, the principal personages were received, and 
among them the Native Chiefs, of whom the most conspicuous 
was the Raja of Pudukko‘tai. 


His Royal Highness sent to the Raja “‘a silver medal, with 
a ring bearing His Royal Highnes3’ cypher, with a hops that His 
Excellency would wear them as mementos of his visit to Southern 
InJia and of the pleasure His Royal Highness derived from 
making His Excellency’s personal acquaitance. ” 


The gold ring and the medal presented to the Raj& by His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, were delivered to the Raja 
at a Public Darbar by the Policical Agent, Mr. Henry Sewell, who 
carried them to aim in proce:sion on an elephant. He wrote to 
the Raja “ Please stick to the original programme. I will vide en 
the elephant from the entrance of the Town to the Darbar; 
but I do not wish to be paraded all round the streets. ”’ 


The assumption of the title of Empress of India by Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. The Raijé was informed in 
August, 1876 that it was the intention of the Government to 
publicly proclaim on the lst of January, 1877, at the Presidency 
and at all the headquarter stations of the several collectorates the 
assumption by Her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen, of the 
title of ‘‘Empress of India”. <A copy of the Fort St. George 
Gazette Extraordinary containing His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Proziamation together with the Proclamation by the Queen was 
aleo received. 


1877, lst January. “An Imperial Assemblage was held at 
Delhi for the purpose of proclaiming to the Queen’r subjects 
throughout India the gracious sentiments which had induced Her 
Majesty to make to Her Sovereign Style and Titles an addition 
specially intended to mark Her Majesty’s interests in this great 
Dependency of Her Crown and Her Royal Confidence in the 
loyalty and affection of the Princes and Peoples of India. To this 
Assemblage, the Governor-General invited the Governors, Lieute- 
nant Governors and Heads of Administration from all parts of the 
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Queen’s Indian Dominions, as well as those Princes, Chiefs and 
Nebles, in whose persons the antiquity of the past was associated 
with the prosperity of the present and who so worthily contributed 
to the splendour and stability of the Great Empire. ”’ 

January, 1877. A grand Darbar was held at Pudukkottai 
in honour of the assumption of the title of the Empress of India 
by Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and seven life- 
prisoners and twenty other prisoners were released. 

The famine of 1876-8. The State suffered severely from the 
famine of 1876-8. His Excellency the Raja showed himself quite 
alive to the emergency and at his suggestion conjee-houses for 
the relief of the testitute were opened and arrangements were 
made for starting relief works. Tae roaac to Madura was specially 
taken up as a relief work, and money was also allotted for impro- 
ving the supplies of drinking water and for removing prickly pear. 
Rice was purchased wholesale in the Tanjore District and retailed 
here at cost price. The pay of men drawing less than Ks. 8 
1 month was increased |-y one Rupee per mensem trom January, 
1877, cill the famine was over. At a meeting of the leading men 
of the place, a handsome amount was subscribed, including 
Rs. 5,000 from the Raj&. In the fifteen months from November, 
1876, to February, 1878, 10,41,672 persons were relieved, and when 
the famine was over, cloths and small money presents were given 
to deserving poor people with the surplus of the sums subscribed 
ly the people and sanctioned by the State. 


Adoption by the Raja of Pudukkottai of his eldest daughter’s 
third son as heir to the Raj. His Excellency the Rajé forward: d 
on the 2nd of March, 1877 letters to the Government of Madras 
and the Supreme Government of India with a covering letter to 
the Political Agent, communicating that the Raj& had adopted, in 
conformity with the tenor of the special Sunnud granted to him 
by His Excellency Lord Canning, Ry. Martdnda Bhairava 
Pallavardyar, his eldest daughter’s third son, owing to the Raja’s 
decaying state of health, and had thereby freed himself from: all 
concerns of mind. 

On the 15th January 1878 orders were received from the 
Vioeroy and Governor-General of India “ recognising and con- 
firming the adoption by the Rajah of Poodoocettah ef Lis eldest. 
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daughter’s third son as heir to the Raj in supersession of the 
claims of the son of his deceased brother". On the 23rd of 
January, the Madras Government communicated the order to the 
Political Agent, who forwarded it to the Raja on the 3rd of 
February. The Raja “could find no words to express his humble 
obligations and sincere gratitude for the unparalleled kindness and 
estimation............ and prayed +o the God Almighty for the most 
prosperous, predominant and everlasting Rule of the British 
nation—a Sovereignty most impartial and Divine,” 


10th February, 1878. A Darbar was held in connection with 
the confirmation by the Viceroy and Governor-General of the 
adoption made by the Raja, and arrangements were made for 
releasing some prison°rs. 


8th August, 1878. A Sashia Sastriar became the Sirkil 
of the State. “At the kind invitation of His Enacellency 
the Rajah and under the encouraging auspices of Mr. Sewell, the 
Political Agent, and of the Members of the Government of 
Madras, who were all deeply interested in the well-being of the 
Pudukottai State ’’, A Sashia Sastriar took charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Stats on the 8th of August, 1878. The selection 
was suggested by Sir Madhava Row, who had occasion at the 
Lime to pay a visit to Pudukk6ttai. He saw that things had not 
been going on well in the State for some time and wrote a 
confidential note to the Chief Secretary to the Madras Govern- 
ment, from which the following is an extract. 


“The present Rajah of Pudukota is one of those princes, who 
possess in a remarkable degree the power of producing the most 
favourable impression on visitors. He speaks many languages, 
English included. This last he speaks with fluency, correctness 
and elegance, which I have not seen surpassed in the whole range 
of my experience of native princer. He also possesses most agree- 
able manners. Yet in point of fact he has not been a successful 
and popular ruler. This is partly due to defective education and 
bad company in early years and partly to otner causes......... 


‘‘A ministerial crisis appears to be impending at Pudukota. 
The choice of a suitable ministér is obviously one of the most 
essential conditions on which the healthy development of the 
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State will depend ........ WEy not utilise the services of Sashiah 
Sastri (the Retired Dewan of Travancore) or of Sadasivam Pillay 
(Retired Chief Judge of the same State) in thie direction?” 

The place was offered to Sashia Sastriar, who was not very 
willing at first io accept the place, as he thought that it was almost 
beyond his power to bring the State to order. 


Sir Madhava Row pressed Sashia Sastriar to ‘‘ vouchsafe to 
Pudukota what it so much required—the services of a first rate 
man,’’ observing 

“ Here is a suffering patient and here is a first rate Doctor 
—quite near him (Sashia Sastriar was then living at Trichinopoly). 
What can be more desirable than that they should be bronght 
together ? ”’ 

Sashia Sastriar reconsidered his decision and finally made up 
his mind to accept the place, When Sir Madhava Row heard of 
this, he was delighted and wrote to the Raja 

“TI think this is the most fortunate thing that can occur in 
the interests of yourself and the State. I can assure Your 
Excellency that Sashiah Sastri is one of the most distinguished 
natives that India has preduced and he is intrinsically a very good 
uuan. He is just the man that is capable of placing the State on 
a sefe and durable footing and of promoting your own honour and 
dignity. In short much larger and more important States might 
envy Pudukota for having so easily secured the services of such 
& man.” 

The Governor of Madras, His Grace the Duke of Buckingham, 
expressed his gratification at the appointment and had no doubt 
that the arrangement would be attended with early benefit to the 
State; and later on the Secretary of State for India expressed his 
satisfaction that the Raja should have availed himself of the 
services of so competent a minister. 

Matters Judicial. The appellate power over all the Courts 
had been till 1878 vested exclusively in the Huztr Appeal Court, 
consisting of His Excellency the Raja as President, the Sirkil or 
Minister as ex-officiu Judge and an Appeal Judge. During 1879-80 
the appellate jurisdiction over the Munsiffs’ Courts and the Small 
Cause Court was transferred from the Rajé’s Court of Appeal to 
the Civil Judge. 
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No fees had been levied till October, 1879, for the institution 
of suits in the Courts. A regulation was passed authorizing the 
lovying of fees from the Ist of November, 1879, on the institution 
of all suits, appeals and proceedings in the Courts of Civil judi- 
cature. 


The Munsiff’s Court at Kulattur was abolished and amalga- 
mated with the Town Small Cause Court. 


The abolition of the ‘Amani’ or the sharing system. ‘The 
Amani system of settling the revenue from lands, under which 
the ryot was 3 mere tenant at will was abolished, so that the lands 
which were held on this tenure became th: private property of 
those that held them, subject to the paymeni of a tixed assessment. 
The general result of the settlement after a few year’s experience 
was one of satisfaction to the ryot, who felt the change as an 
emancipation from thraldom. (See Revenue History). 


The reorganisation of the Dévastdnam Department. “The 
Department of Devastanam Manager was found worse than useless 
and was abolished. The supervision of the pagodas und their 
establishments together with the accounts of receipts and expen- 
ditures connected therewith was transferred to the Tahsildars. 
‘'wo travelling Superintendents were appointed, one for the 
pagodas in the British Territory, where special services are 
performed at the cost of the State and the other for those in the 
State. Much abuse having crept into the working of the depart- 
ment, the management was remodelled without additional cost 
to the State and placed under the Tahsildars and Deputy Tahsildars 
under the orders of the Karbar’’. 


The resumption of the Western Palace Jagir. The Government 
ordered the resumption of the Western Palace Jaégir on the 14th 
of May, 1881. 


“The estate had almost entirely pussed into the usufructuary 
possession of creditors. The Jaghirdar was in ,ome straits and 
appeal to the Madras Government fcr relief. The matter was 
referred to Sashia Sastri, who went into the question of the tenure 
of the estate and found that the estate was inalienable by sale, 
gift or mortgage; and under the advice of the Madras Govern- 
ment, the Jaghir was absolutely resumed in 1881 and a money 
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pension amounting in round numbers to Rs. 15,000 a year was 
granted to the family upon such conditions as would ensure to 
every member of the family his share of the benefit of the arrange- 
ment. Liberal prcvision was ‘also made to meet reasonable 
extraordinary charges ”’. 


The restoration of salute and the grant of the title of “ His 
Highness”. In consideration of the introduction of many 
important reforms and a general improvement in the character 
and tone of the administration after the appointment of A. Sashia 
Sastriar as the S:rkil, the Madras Government forwarded in June 
1882 tothe Viceroy and Governor-General of India an appeal 
from the Sirkil for the restoration of salute to His Excellency the 
Raja. 

The following extracts are from the Sirkil’s letter to the 
Political Agent. 


‘‘His Excellencv the Raja would now assure Government 
that it will be his study for the future, as it has been during the 
recent past, to bring the administration of his State to the highest 
pitch of psrfection which the resources of the State and the help 
of the wise ministers at his command would permit......... 


“For my part, I hope and believe that the restoration of 
honours taken away and the grant of new ones will not make His 
Excellency the Rajah forget the past or neglect the future ; for he 
now knows that “all honours” are based on and inseparable from, 
good adminisiration ”’, 


The event of the year was the sanction on the 22nd April, 
1884 by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress of India 
of a salute of 11 guns to the Raja and his suceessors as a 
hereditary distinction. ‘Simultaneously, the Government of 
Madras was pleased to order that the Raja of Pudukota would 
thenceforward be addressed as “ His Highness ”’. 


A grand Darbar was held on the 19th of May, 1884 to 
celebrate the huppy event. ‘The Politicai Agent, after repeating 
his assurances that the Tondiman of to-day would not be found 
less loyal than his ancestors, should occasion arise, handed over 
to the Rajah the communication of Government conveying the 
intelligence of the conferring of a hereditary salute of 11 guus and 
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the title of “ His Highness’’. Asan act of mercy, several convicts 
were pardoned and set free. 


The lighting of the town was commenced with 100 street 
lamps. 

The destruction of prickly pear, ‘the spread of which most 
pernicious plant had heen rapid and was proceeding with accele- 
rated velocity year after year, was taken on hand’’, 


1883— 4. The Pallavankulam was completely dried, and the 
old bathing ghats were removed. From other tanks also the 
slush and silt of years were removed with the resulc that guinea- 
worm that “ seemed to be the everlasting curse of Pudukota’”’ was 
stamped out, and “those who year after year bore the badge of the 
curse came to breatha tree and tink of the return of summer 
without a shudder ”’. 


“The work ot removing the slush and silt of the Pallavan tank 
seemed at first sight an insuperable one, and the modus operandi 
by which it was accomplished was rather unique. Ail the avail- 
able labourers of the three taluks had to be called out and raustered 
for the purpose. The average namber at work every day for 
10 days was 3,000, while the highest number in a day reached 
5,000......... A free conjee and water pandal wis maintained at 
the time on the spot, the season at the time being intolerably aot, 
The labourers were relieved every three days by fresh sets from 
their respective vattams. So the hardships of the compulsory 
labour were minimised as much as possible, for the very short time 
it lasted”. The name of the tank was changed into Sivaganga, 
by which name it is now known (see p. 103, foot-note). 


Abolition of certain petty cesses. *‘ Certain petty cesses called 
Mahimés or presents collected from ryots in the days of che A1ant 
system for the benefit of (1) Pagodas, (2) certain Pandarams or 
religious mendicant Sudras, (3) a certain ITyavaru or Vaishnava 
Astrologer and (4) lastly, a family of Mudaliyars who collected 
these cesses and ccnducted therewith certain services in the 
temples at Chillumbrum, Avadaiarcoil and Madyarjunam (or Tiru- 
vidaimarudar), were abolished. In all probability these were 
originally voluntary airas given by the ryots at the threshing fioor 
for the various charities indicated. In most cases, the handfuls 
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were taken out before division into Mélvaram and Kudivaram...... 
They had acquired the character of prescriptive right and continued 
to the time of the supersession of Amani system in 1879-80, when 
the grain doles were commuted into money cesses. These petty 
cesses after all amounted to no more than Rs. 915 altogether The 
cesses were entirely abolished with effect from the lst of July, 
1884, thus ensuring to the ryots freedom for ever from the petty 
and vexatious demand. A sum of Rs. 1,000 per annum was 
sanctioned from the State Treasury to be paid as compensation 
to the pagodas and persons concerned ”’. 


Some minor reforms and other matters. The powers of regis- 
tration were withdrawn from the Tahsildars and Deputy 
Tahrildars, and separate Sub-Registrars were appointed for the 
discharge of the duties (28th of October, 1878). 


In 1878, the Administration Report of the State was for the 
first time printed and supplied to the important public officers of 
the State. Till 1878, the Administration Reports h d been kept 
confidential and even high public officers including the Karbar 
were not permitted to go through them. 


Regulations were passed for the recovery of arrears of revenue 
and for the acquisition of lands for public purposes. 


The printing press was considerably strengtlLened ard a 
State Gazette was published for tne first time. 


A census of the State in connection with the Imperial Census 
of February, 1881, was undertaken and completed. It showed an 
increase of 8,560 in the number of inhabitants of the State 
according to the previous census. 


The Government communicated (10th December, 1881) to 
the Political Agent that ‘‘the Ra&j4’s prefixing t his name the 
initials ‘S. B. D.’=S?t Brihadamba Dds appeared unobjection- 
able on political grounds, with which alone the Guvernment was 
concerned ”’. 


August, 1882, Certain differences having srisen in connection 
with the settlement of the boundary between this State and 
Ramnad Zemindari, the Political Agent at great personal trouble 
inspected the localities with Mr. Gompertz, tne Government 
Arbitrator, and the Sarkil, and settled the differences. 
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92nd August. A regulation was passed for the protection of 
the earth-salt revenue. The rules which had been in force from 
time to time for the control of the manufacture and sale of earth- 
salt had never assumed a legal shape. The regulation embodied 
them into a systematic enactment. 

7th October, 1882. Regulation II of 1882 declared distinctly 
the Acts of the British Indian Legislature relating to Civil and 
Criminal matters which were to be followed in the Courts of the 
State. 

1883, 13th June. A Town Sarkar Girls’ School for imparting 
instruction to the girls of the town was opened. 


The English school started in 1857 at the Capital was raised 
to the grade of a Second Grade College. It was ordered in 1883 
that the supervision of the State schools by a British Inspector 
of Schools which had been going on from April, 1878 ws unneces- 
sary. 

1884, lst April. His Highness cheerfully consented to the 
establishment of a combined British Post and Telegraph office and 
the people were thus given the modsrn advantages of the Money 
Order System, Insurance of parcels, Value Payable System, Savings 
Bank, ets., (see pp. 405-6). 

April, 1884. The Friday Fair was removed to the spacious 
grove to the south of the Sandaippéttai suburb. 

1884. To arrest the destruction of jungles and to create new 
sources of fuel supply, a beginning was made with a small casuarina 
plantation on the banks of the Vellar. 

1885, April. For the encouragement of Primary Education, 
grant-in-sid rules were promulgated aad came into force on the 
Ist of April, 1885. ; 

24th May, 1885. Marriages of His Highness’ Grand- 
daughters by the Senior Princess. 

“No former ruler of Pudukota lived long enough to witness 
the marriages of grand-children, and according to Hindu notions, 
it was a singular good fortune, which it was reserved to His 
Highness (Raéj4 Ramachandra Tondaiméo Bahadur) to attain”. 

The Treasury full. “For the first time in the history of 
Pudukota (in 1883) there was literally no rcom in the Treasury 
for the money that had accumulated in it, gnd it was thought 
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advisable, rather than so much money should be idle, to invest the 
surplus in Government securities, not only as a source of some 
profit but generally as an Insurance Fund against future years of 
adversity. There was no intention of hoarding, for expenditure 
on public works was allowed to the fullest amount that could have 
been carefully and economically spent ’’. 

His Highness the Raja’s Tours. His Highness the Raja 
started on the 30th May, 1884 on a tour to the Tricbinopoly and 
Madura Jistricts. ‘After visiting the shrine at Nertr in the 
Coimbatore District (see p. 179, foot-note) and the temple at 
Madura, the Raj& was on the 380th of July at Trichinopoly, 
waiting for Their Excellencies the Governor and the Commander- 
in-Chief, who were then about to pass through or visit that 
station ”’. 

16th July, 1884. His Highness the Raj& accompanied by 
the Political Agent had an interview witn His Excellency the 
Governor in the Waiting Room of the Trichinopoly Railway 
Station. 

27th July, 1884. His Highness the Raj& had an interview 
at Trichinopoly with the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Frederick 
Roberts. His Highness was received with military honours by 
His Excellency’s Military Secretary at the carriage door aud by 
His Excellency Sir Frederick Roberts at the entrance of the 
house and conducted to the drawing room where he had a very 
cordial interview. His Highness and His Excellency with the 
Political Agent then drove together in His Highness’ carriage to 
the Race course. 

On the following day, His Highness the Raéjaé accompanied 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to witness a Review of 
the troops in the Parade Ground. 

His Excellency the Commander-in Chief returned the visit 
of His Highness the Raj& on the morning of the 26th July at 
His Highness’ Camp. After a tour which lasted 60 days, His 
Highness the Raja returned to Pudukkéttai on the 30th July, 
1884, and was received in a decorated Pandal, a little way outside 
the Tcwn, and led into the Capital in procession amidst the 
rejoicings of His Highness’ subjects. 

His Highness made a second tour in November and December‘ 
1885 to Trichinopoly and Madura, with the object chiefly. of. 
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fulfilling a vow, which he had taken on his previous visit, to ight 
one hundred thousand lamps in the famous pagoda at Madura. 
Hix Highness left Pudukkéttai on the 9th of November, 18385, 
and after visiting the shrine at Nerur, went to Madura where he 
fulfilled his vow. His Highness, after visiting the shrine of 
Kunasékharam in the Trichinopoly District, returned to Puduk- 
kéttai on the 6th of December. 


Changes of the designations of the Chief administrative 
officers. At the suggestion of His Highness the Raja and at the 
recommendation of the Folitical Agent, the Governor-in-Council 
of Madras approved on the 29th May, 1885 of the designations 
Sirkfil, Karbaér, and Deputy Kacbdér which were not kuown o¢ 
properly recognised outside the limits of the State and were not 
familiar to the Foreign Office, that is, the Political Department of 
British India, being changed into those of ‘Dewan’,* ‘Dewan 
Peishkar’ t and ‘Deputy Peishkar’. The change was adopted 
from the 1st of July, 1885. 


The first gubernatorial visit io the Capital, 1886, 2nd—4th 
February. “ His Excellency the Right Hunorable Sir Mountstuart 
Elphinstone Grant Duff, c.c.1.z., Governor of Madras, was the 
first Governor to visit the Raja in his capital. His Exceliency 
arrived a little before the noon of Tuesday, the 2nd of February; 
1886, and left on the afternoon of Thursday the 4thidem. A prand 
Darbar was hela on the occasion. A levee was held, at which the 
Raja presented all the members of his family, officers of the 
State, Sardars of the State, and other gentry of the Town. There 
was the usual display of fireworks, efe. His Excellency witnessed 
also the native game of «%rQw/ ) or the throwing of the Boome- 
rang” (see p. 242). 

The following details are from Sir M. E. Grand Duff’s Notes 
of a Diary kept chiefly in Southern India in 1881-1886. | 


* Diwan, (incorrectly Dewan) means “a minister or a chief officer of State. 
Under the Mohammadan Government, it was especially applied to the 
head financial minister. whether of a State or a province......” 

+ Peshkar (Hindustani) means “an agent, a deputy, a manager in general for 
& superior or proprietor, or one exercising in revenue and custom affairs 
a delegated authority’. ‘The word also means in Telugu and Canarese 
‘a subordinate officer. who is employed to keep the accounts”, 


J See Vol. II, pp. 171—175. 
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‘“T went to Vellum near Tanjore, passed therce on the 2nd 
of February to Pudukota where 1 remained to the 4th......... Next 
came the rejoicing plains of the Tanjore delta and the populous 
villages on the road to Pudukota. 


“ No Governor had ever before visited the little State T, .ome- 
what smaller than two Surreys, which owns the sway o/ the 
Tondiman, and I was naturally received with much empressement. 
At the fireworks on the night of the 3rd, there may have been well 
on to 30,000 men. Everywhere (througlout the tour) it rained 
wreaths and nautch girls ’’. 

The Governor officially noticed his visit to the State in his 
Review Minute of 1886. 

‘‘And I have been able to visit the Nizam, the Maharaja of 
Mysore, the jate Maharaja of Travancore, the Raja of Cochin 
the Kaja of Sandur, the late Raja of Pndukota, each in his own 
capital. No previous Governor had, I believe, ever entered the 
chief town ot the interesting little State, which is ruled over by 
our old ally the Tondiman............ 


“The last Raja of Pudukota fell at one time under the dis- 
pleasure of the Paramount Power; but I had the satisfaction 
long before his death of seeing the agreeable relations, which 
prevailed between this Government and his family, completely 
restored. Pudukota has advanced considerably in recent years 
under the care of the experienced and able minister whom we 
have now nominated Regent for the grandson of the late Raja, 
who is still a boy. I trust that he will grow up to be a credit to 
the Government, with which his ancestors were so long connect- 
ed”’. 

Death of Raja Ramachandra Tondaimén on the 15th April, 
1886. His Highness the Réj& Ramachandra Tondaimadn Bahadir 


died at the age of 57. All the public offices and institutions of 
-the State were closed for sixteen days as a mark of respect to the 


memory of the deceased. He left an heir to the Raj in the person 
of His Highness Martanda Bhairava Tondaiman Bahadur. (See 
p. 434). 

* See pp. 377-8 for an account of the visit of the State by Sir Thomas 


Munro. What is meant is the capital town of the State, containing the 
Palace of the Raja. 
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Education of His Highness the Raja.—On May 2, 1886 
the religious installation of the young Rajéa—known as the 
Patidbhishekam—took place, according to the custom of the 
family, in the State Pagoda at Tirugédkarnam, a suburb of the 
capital town; and on 8th July the Raja was formally installed 
by the Political Agent, who presented a khillat from the 
Government of Madras and a letter from the Governor, 
congratulating His Highness on his accession to the musnad. 
A Darbar was held on the occasion and the usual nazars were 
presented tothe Political Agent. His Highness was then con- 
ducted in a procession through the four main streets round the 
Palace, during which the installation was proclaimed. Six con- 
victs were set at liberty in honour of the occasion. 


The Raja was about eleven years of age at this time and had 
already made considerable progress in English, Tamil, Sanskrit 
and Drawing. As observed by (afterwards Sir) A. Sdshiuh Sdstri, 
the young Raja was blessed with natural talents and a keen desire 
to learn. His disposition was frank and affectionate and he 
appeared to possess a natural repugnance to whatever was impure. 
He was diligent and industrious and had also taken kindly to 
manly sports and exercises. A guardian was appointed to look 
after him in the hours of study as well as of recreation, drives 
and riding exercises ; and in the beginoinog of 1887, a graduate of 
the Cambridge University—Mr. F. I. Crossley—was appointed 
English tutor, with a statf of assistants to give instructiuns in 
the several branches of study. 


The education of the Raja4, now inaugurated, was coutinued 
foreight years andcomprised a course of studies and exercises, that 
was calculated to bring out and develop al! that was best in him. 
As reported by his English tutor, year after year, His Highness’ 
uniform good conduct and the zeal wita whivh he entered into 
all he undertook made the task of traininga very pleasant one. 
He showed a tenacity of purpose in what he believed to be right 
and an individuality which, it was expected, would be of greay 
service to him in the future. : 
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His tastes were catholic, if not exactly scholastic. He soon 
learnt to speak Haglisn ‘absulutety without accent’ as if it were 
his mother tongue. In Sanskrit he soon acquired proficiency 
enough to compose shure vercoes timself. He then took a course 
of lessons in French under educated French gentlemen and, 
with his natural facility of acceut, easily acquired a correct pro- 
nunciation. After a course iz Enghshb literature, he turned his 
attention to adminisiravive questions and with his English tutor 
went through a selected cuurse of studies on Land tenures, 
Survey and Settlement, the Briiso system of administration, 
Taxation, Agriculture and Criminal Law. . 


He had a very decided talent for drawing and painting. He 
possessed, in a marked degree, the knack of catching a like- 
ness and had, besides, a correct eye for line. He had also the 
advantage of lessons from a master—Mons Van Strydonck—and 
was able to execute portraits from life and paintings from nature, 
which showed tbat be bad talent of no mean order. He had also 
a good ear for music and learnt to read music fairly and play a 
large number of breakdowns, ctv. Atan earlier stage he had 
learnt photography and carpentry. 


The young R&jaé early showed the will and ability to excel 
in manly pursuits. He learnt crickel, rowing, rackets and lawn 
tennis and became an expert in mostof them. He also learnt to 
shoot and became @ capital shot. His keenness and persevecunce 
iu pursuit of game were marked; and after a blank day his 
chee1ing, ‘“‘ At any rate we have bad good exercise’ spoke bim 
a sportsman al heart, as did the fact that despite many temptations, 
and disappointments, stalking and driving, be never fired at a doe. 
In 1893, His Highness visited Travancore twice on elephant- 
shooting and shot two elephante--one with tusks 5 ft. 8 ia. 
long, which weighed 78 lb. The cooluess he displayed and his 
straight-shooting on these occasions were considered remarkable. 


In December, 1886, Lord Dufferin the Viceroy toured in 
Southern India and duzing the tour visited Trichinopoly on 6th 
December. His Highness the Rajd& went to Trichinopoly and 
had a cordial] private interview with the Viceroy. His Excellency 
wade many kind inquiries about His Highness’ health and 
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progress in studies and treated His Highness witb parental 
affection. This was a memcrable event in the annals of Pudok- 
k6éttai, no previous Raja having had an interview with a Viceroy 
or Governor-geveral. 


In 1887, the Governor of Madras, Lord Connemara, visited 
Trichinopoly and on that occasicn invited His Highness in person 
to pay a visit to Madras. It was also thought thatit was time 
the Raja travelled a little every year as part of his education. A 
tuip to Madras was accordingly resulved upon and His Highness, 
accompanied by (sir) Sashiah Sdsiri, Dewan-Regent, and a 
retinue coorist-ng of his perzoual staff and tutors and servants went 
to Madras in Janoary, 1389, and nade astay of two months there, 
His Highness received the utmost consideration and experienced 
the kindest oeatment at the hands of the Governor. While iu 
Madras be visited ibe several institutions and places of interest, 
made the acgnaincance of the then Maharajah of Mysore who 
was also then staying at Madras, the Members of Government; 
the Chief Justice and other leading gentlemen and officers and 
attended a Convocation of the University of Madras. ‘:On his 
way back His Highvess visited Pondichery and paid a visit to 
the Governor who returned His Highness’ visit. He also attend- 
ed a Bal) given at the Government House inhis honour. His 
Highness retnrned to bis capital in March, vastly improved in his. 
knowledge of the world and of en and manners. ; 


His Highness had the honour of a private interview with 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor during his tour in 
India in 1889. ad 


In January, 1890, His Highness made a second trip to Madras, 
which lasted for a month and a half. While at Madras His 
Highness made the acquaintance of the Maharajah of Travan- 
core, who was halting at Madras on his way to Calcatta. During 
the return journey His Highness visited Bangalore and Mysore. 
This visit was most interesting and instructive to His Highness. 
He was the guest of the Mahardéjah of Mysore and it was felt that 
no words could adeqnately convey the kind personal attention 
and the brotherly affection shown by the Mahardjéb and the 
brilliant reception and entertainment given to him both at Mysore 
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and Bangalore. The country, the people, the manners and 
customs—everything was new and what His Highness was able 
to observe of the home-life, manly sports and rational amusements 
of the Mahardjéb and of the many educational institutions in 
that premier Hindu State left lasting and useful impressions 
on the young Raéja’s mind. 


Since the beginning of 1891, Trichinopoly had been virtually 
made the ordinary residence of the Raja, as that station furnished 
facilities for games and field sportsand for mixing with European 
society. To keep in touch with nis subjects, His Highness drove 
into Podukkdéttai for all important feasts and festivals and 
teligions ceremonies. In November, 1892, Lord Wenlock, 
Governor of Madras, paid a visit to Padukkéttai and the Rajé 
proceeded to Madras immediately after and returned the visit of the 
Governor and there had the opportunity of an interview with the 
Viceroy, the Marquis of Lansdowne, who was then on a visit to 
Madras. 


In December, 1893, when his educational course was drawing 
toa close, His Highness undertook and accomplished a tour through 
Upper India. He visited Bombay, Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta, 
Agra, Ahmedabad and Baroda. His Highness at his own request 
ravelled incognito most part of the tour, the public receptions 
being confined to Bombay and Calcutta, where he was reccived 
in Darbar by Their Excellencies Lord Harris and Lord Lansdowne. 


Writing in December, 1889, to a frend in England—William 
Digby, c. 1. E.,—Sdshiah Sdstri had thus written of His Highness 


and his progress in studies. 
€ 


‘¢A week hence the young Rajah will be entering on his 15th 
year. His progress in his studies has been so far very remark- 
able. He rides and drives well. He is excellent at Tennis. He 
has taken very kindly to Drawing, Carpentry and Photography as 
his indoor recreations and has shown great taste and aptitude. 
He moves with dignity and is ever cool and collected. He ia 
blessed with an engaging countenance and a kindly harmless 
disposition. Ifall goes well, there is every reason to hope that 
six years hence the Padukata State will be able to congratulate. 
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itself on the possession of a Ruler in no way inferior to the best 
of Native Raters in India, in training, ability or character ’’. 


That this promise was fulfilled is seen from the concluding 
words of the last report on the education of His Highness by his 
tutor Mr. Crossley. 


“I cannot refrain from expressing in this, 1 believe, my 
last report, the pleasure I have in being able to say honestly that 
I cannot in the past seven years recall to mind one single in- 
stance of deviation from the strict truth or misbehaviour of any 
description on the part of His Highness. It isa record to be 
proud of and, I trust also. of happy augury for an honourable and 
useful career ”’. 


Installation.—_On the completion of his nineteenth year, 
His Highness the Raéj& was installed by His Excellency the 
(Jovernor of Madras, Lord Wenlock, and invested with the 
powers of administration at a grand Darbar that was held for 
the purpose. His Excellency the Governor, who was received 
with the usval honours at the Darbar, delivered an address to 
the Raja, from which we quote the following:— 


“‘It is with great pleasure that I find myself here to-day 
with the object of personally giving effect to the decision of the 
Government of [adia that Your Highness should, on attaining 
your 19th year, be entrusted with the administration of the State 
of Pudukkottai .. ... .. The inferitance upon which you are this 
day entering was twenty years ago financially and in every other 
respect in @ most dilapidated condition. The aspect of affairs is 
now very different; you wili have made over to you a State not 
only unencumbered with debt, but possessing a balance of more 
than three lakhs, while there is every prospect of its yielding an 
increasing revenue if it is administered with due care. On every 
side material improvements are visible. Every branch of the 
administration has been more or less reformed, the revenue has 
improved, the roads are excellent, and the capita] is adorned with 
modern public buildings. All these are due to the untiring ener- 
gy and devotion to his duties of Dewan-Regent, Mr. Sasniah 
Sastri, one of that talented body, the proficients of the High 
School. Mr. Sashiah Sastri became Dewan in 1878 and after 
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serving your grandfather until his demise in 1886, bas since then: 
continued 40 work for the well-being of the State of Pudukkottaj 
with great ability and remarkable fidelity and honesty of purpose. 
The result of his labours has been so successful that what was at 
the time of his accession to office almost a wreck is at the present 
moment & PprosperOUS POSSESSION .. ....0.ceee Your forefathers 
assisted in the laying of the foundation of the British Empire in 
India by supporting our arms in the struggle for eupremacy with 
the French, a very important episode of which was the stege of 
frichinopoly in 1752, next by aiding them in making head against 
the famous invader Hyder Ali Khan, and lastly, when alien ene- 
mies had ceased to oppose us, by affording, after the cession of 
the Carnatic, material help in suppressing the outbreaks of 
rebelliops usarpers in what uow forms the Madurg Distnect. 
Those days of warfare and blozdsbed are now, as far as Southern 
India is concerned, happily st av end, with no prospect of return, 
but you can stili follow in more peaceful paths the example of 
your ancesiors of more than sa centery ago and support the 
British role by w wise and just governments of the State, to the 
administration of which yon this day succeed............"". 


The following extract from His Highness’ reply is worthy 
of quotation ‘* Appreciating the valne of the good adwice Yonr 
Excellency has given me, J recognise the solemn nature of the trust 
now conferred on me; end relying on the help and advice of the 
Political Agent and my Dewan T shall use my whole endeavour 
in striving to assure to my people a just and progressive adminis- 
tration, Striving to rule without fear or favour I shall seek to be 
honourable and upright in all my actions, with the Almighty’s 
help and guidance in making the destinies of my people happy 
and prosperons ”, 


His Excellency the Governor then condacted His Highness 
to the musnad and declared His Highness invested with the powers 
of administration. A salute of eleven guns was fired and His 


Excellency the Governoc theo handed over to His Highness 
the State Sword. 


‘the fclinwing was then reed by tLe Dewua under « salute of 
eleven guns and a feu de joie. 
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Proelaindtion by His Highness Sri Behadamba Dds Raja 
Martanda Bhatrava ‘Tonodaimin Buhadir, Réj4 of Pudakkdttai: 
“ Be it known to all tbat, amder the avepicee of the Supreme 
Gorernment, we have assumed dircct charge of the State from 
this date on the completion of our nineteenth year uf age”’. 


Bie Excellency held a .evet un the say, where His Highness 
the Raéjé presented to His Exxceliency the memwveis of his family, 
the Dewan, the prinutpal officers of the State, the Sardars and 
others. 


Regency.— During the minority of the Rajé, the State was 
administered by (afterwarde Sir) A. Sd&shiah Sdstri. He was 
invested with the powers of a Regent and was styled Dewan- 
Regent. To relieve hiin of a grest part of bis routine and less 
responsible work, an assistant Dewan was appoiated at the 
beginning of the Regen:y. ‘nis arrangement continued tiil His 
Highness came of age and assamed the reins of Government in 
November, 1894. 


During the eight years preceeding the ttegeucv, the fouu- 
dations of good gcvernment had been well ard deeply laid. The 
Land Revenue system bad been remodelled; the amdni tenure, 
which was prejudicial alike to the State and the ryot, bad been 
abolished. Most of the irrigation tanks tad received the neces- 
sary, urgent repairs. The main trunk roade to Trichinopoly, Tanjore 
and Madura had been putin order. ‘he servive had been reformed 
and the tone of the service raised. Orimes had beea put down. 
A second grade College had been raised and the ranks of office 
had come to be supplied with young men educated on modern 
lines. All this had necessitated a series of evergetic measures and 
vigorous changes. 


The eight years of the Regency mark a period of comparative 
vest and assimilation. ‘I'he salieut administrative features of this 
period are noticed below. 

The Salt convention.—The first of these administrative 
measures was the stppression of the focal ecarth-salt. The 
rvevenve frota salt was, till 1887, a monopoly of the State. The State 
yrae no sea-board; but carti-salt was moenufactuced. lt was 
gathered and stored is deptts and sold for the benefit of the 
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exchequer. Much abuse had crept into the department. In 
1882, the management was remodeiled and a regulation waa 
passed for the protection of the salt-revenue and )t provided also 
for penalties against the umportation of the eartb-sali into the 
British territory. 

The British Government Lad been complaining from time to 
time (so early in fact as 1617) that the Padukkdéttai cheap earth- 
salt was being smuggled across the boundary. The question 
threatened to become a source of miennderstanding in 1881-2 
between the State and the British Salt departmeat. On a strong 
representation made by the State, the Madras Government agreed 
to let matters stand as they wece. Bvt a little while after, the 
question was opened again and Goveroment insisted on the 
suppression of earth-salt in the State. The late Raja, though at 
first unwiJling, had ultimately agreed to the opening of negotia- 
tions in deference to the repeated wishes of the Madras 
Government. As a result of these negotiations :t was agieed that 
the manufacture of earth-salt should be suppressed, the State 
receiving in compensation an annual payment of Rs. 38,000. 
The British authorities insisted at the outset that the head of the 
State preventive force should be an officer setected from the 
graded officers of the British Salt department. The Darbar 
protested against this on the ground that tha lave Raja had 
consented to open negotiations only on the distinct understanding 
that the management of the preventive force should be entirely 
Jeft to the Darbar. ‘The British Government agreed to this after 
some correspondence. 


The annual indemnity of Rs. 38,000 that was arranged 
to be given to the State was calculated thas : Rs. 15,000 for direct 
Joss of salt-revenue, Rs. 13,000 for loss of revenue by the 
abolition of house-tax on the houses of the poorest classes, as @ 
solattwm for the enhanced salt-tax they wouid have to pay, and 
Rs. 10,000 for cost of the preventive force. To give effect to this 
Convention, “the Pudukkotai Karth-Salt Sapression Regulation ” 
was passed and came into force on January 1, 1883. 

The Madras Government had at first saggested that the arrange- 
ments should beintroduced tentatively for two years, asit was expec- 
ted that at the end of that period a fair judgment could be formed 
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as to the adequacy of the preventive arrangements made by the 
State and the probability of the Madras Government securing a 
fair yeturn for the large sum to be paid as compensation to the 
State. If foand satisfactory in these respects the arrangements 
were to be made permanent: otherwise they were to bs deciared 
to be at an end and the status quo ante reverted to. <A. Sashiah 
Sastii represented tbat two years was too short a period for 
judging fairly of the working of the pew regulation and its results, 
and five years would be the least time required if any reservation 
of time was at all necessary. There was no reason to think that 
the subsidy would vot be a paying concern to the British Govern- 
ment. If however the Governmené shonld find it at any time 
to their incerest to discontinue the indemnity and revert to 
the old state of things, the Conventicn might Le cancelled, 
sufficient notice being giveu to the State and sufficient consider- 
ation being shown to such claims as might then arwe and be 
brought forward by the State. 

The Madras Government arquiesced in these propesals and 
decided (No. 671—Revenne dated July 12, 1887) that the 
arrangemepis would be cance:led at the option of Government 
after sufficient notice, if they found it to their interest to 
discontinue them and any claims for compeasac’cn to the State, 
arising from the resumptioa of earth-ralt manutactare, shown to 
be justly due, would receive full consideration, though the decision 
as to the amoant payable on this account must rest with 


Government. 


A. Sasbiah Sastri evidently believed that he bad made a 
good bargain for the State. The Madras Governmeat were not 
quite sure that they would sevare an adequate <seturn for the 
indemnity they had tu pay. ‘'he peuple of the State grumbled 
that they had to pay many times more than before fo: the salt 
they required and that the heavy price was out of ull proportion 
to the better quality of the sea-salt. The sait duty in British 
India was raised abeovt this time and this enhanced the unpopula- 
rity of the salt Couvertion. 

For ten years the Convention worked more o1 less smoothly. 
In 1897, the Madras Government doubted whether the working 
of the preventive force in the State did noé require closer 
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sapervieiont. Jn 1900, the Darbdé: was iwfornied that the Governor 
in Corincil world Le obliged to take the terms of the Convention 
into reconsideration unless the statistics of fhe imdort of Madras 
Govertment ralt into the State uftider any uew systenr of reeord 
afforded astiztactory grounds for benevirg that the teriss of the 
Convention were veiig faithfully escricd out. 


A reliable system of registration was organised for ascerLain- 
ing the quaatity of British salt annually imported into the State 
and it was shown that the Darbdér was faithfully carrying out 
the terms of the Convention. But the Darbdr had found that 
the quantity of British sa]t annually imported into and consumed 
by the State could not be less than one lakh of maunds. ‘The 
British Government were actually getting a duty of two and a 
half lakhs of rupees on the sea-salt consumed in the State and 
their net gain was by no means less than two lakhs of rupees which 
would thus represent the annual drain on the resources of the 
State. The Darbar then asked for a revision of the convention 
contending that this revenue of two lakhs was in equity due to 
them but after some controversy their request was refused by the 
Government of British India. ‘he subsequent reduction of the 
British salt duty has mitigated the drain on the State to some 
extent. 


The Settlement of Inam—A more successful measure 
wae the enfranchisement of Inams. The total acreage under Inam 
(more than 3,00,000 acres) greatly exceeded the acreage paying 
revenue to the State. The greater part of the Inams was 
connected with the militia of the State. These fnams were 
originally granted to the men who were employed in fighting 
with the neighbouring Poligars or ascontingents to the British 
troops at Trichinopoly in their mavches to Srirangapatdm and 
other places at the close of the eighteertth century and they 
wete ¢ohtinued to their deseendats, who were at a later time 
employed in guarding palaces, temples, cutcheris and forte and 
who were more recently employed as watchmen of the crops under 
the amanit system. Ths unit of Inam was about thtee acres 
‘of wet land ktown aw ore Al Jivitem (literally as much as is 
tiecetsary td sepport one man or fuimily). The osdémary mnlitia 
‘tet were granted: ont or more Al Jivitams, acvordiag to the 
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service randered by or required of them. The saptains of the 
militis, known a8 Sérvaigars, who had to supply a number of 
militia men for military service had been granted a considerable 
number of jivitams. These militia tenures--generally known as 
amarams—had long become out of date and the services eonnact- 
ed with them had become more or less nominal. The tenures wpe- 
mostly rent-free and were theoretically liable to absolute resumed 
tion at any time at the pleasure of the ruler. They were inalien- 
able and the holders had no property in them. 


There were also Iname granted for the servicea connected 
with the State temples, of which there are several, for the support 
of minor temples scattered throughont the Stace, for the support 
of chattrams (feeding-houses), ooranies (drinking punds) and other 
gimilar charitable and religious institutions. There were also 
Tnams granted to Mirasddére or village head-men, to carpenters, 
blacksmiths, barbers, washermen and other arrerana for village 
service, 

Fellowing in the wake of the ancient Hindu sovereigns and 
actuated by a zeal for acquiting religions roerit according to the ec- 
cepted notions of the land, che ruiers of the State had also, by gifts 
of lands and villages, induced a considerable number of Brahmin 
colonists on the bank of the Kaveri, to come and settle in the 
State. ‘hese lands were known as Brahmddaéyam, were held rent- 
free and exempt from restrictions as to inalienabilitey. 


A very considerable proportion of lands in the State had in 
these ways come to belong to Inam venure. The services connec- 
ted with severa] Iname had become unnecessary ; the purpose for 
which some Inams had Leen granted had come to be neglected 
and the services connected with them, though useful, had ceased 
to be rendered; other Inams had come to be fraudalently or 
irregularly inherited. 


The Madras Government had noticed the large extent of 
Jands under Inam ienvre snd had snggerted the desirability of 
entranchising the antiquated service tenements on suitable quit- 
rent and bringing tbe other Inams under seme ench settlement 
as was effectad by the Madras Inam depectment, As a preliminary 
step a specialagency waseet cn {notin J&87 tocollect information 
from old yecards and clamwify the varioug inam tenures ixem 
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old retarns. Special parties of paimashdars (surveyors under the 
kole ineasnrement system) were also detailed to the several taluks 
to conduct measurements. The preliminarv operations occupied 
about two years. ‘he rules, which were drafted much ou the model 
of the Madras Inam department, came into force from September, 
1888. 

The Sardars and Sérvaigars, who held a considerable extent 
of lands under militia tenure, were at first inclined to oppose the 
enfranchisement, as the immediate result of the settlement was 
the 1mposition ofa fractional rent where before there was little or 
no rent. They had great influence in the country and # consider- 
able following. The question of Inam Seétlement bad therefore 
to be handled with tact and firmness. Fortunately the minister at 
this time had both tact and firmaess in abundauce and by 1894 
about al] the militia tenures were entranchised, resulting in a total 
additional revenue of abcut & Iskh of rupees. The effect of the 
settlement cannot be better desmibed than in the words of the 
minister who carried it out. 


‘‘Their enfranchisemens on the payment of a moderate quit- 
rent in conimutation of service was a magna charta. Lands which 
were worth nothing came to be valued hundreds and theusands 
of Rupees. Several who were hopeiesely involved in debt suddenly 
found themselves rich and sclvent. Those who had opposed it at 
first found themselves mistaken and hailed the enfranchise- 
ment of the tenures as their deliverance ”. 


The Inams granted for the upkeep of religions and charitable 
institutions or for the performance of village or temple services 
were registered on their existing tenures in cases where the 
performance of the service or the charities was considered satis- 
factory and necessary. In other cases the tenure was altered and 
the lands were broyght under full assessment. 


Town Improvement —Acother undertaking that was atten- 
ded with brilliant success during this period was the improvement 
of the town. Thcugh the town had been originally weil laid out, 
the streets and Isnes had been largely encroached upon and the 
side drains hadaimost become bogs. The weekly market was 
held along the public thoroughfare and obstructed all traffic. The 
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Paracheri, with narrow lanes and the filthy habits of the Pariabs, 
then stood where now stands the Diamond Jubilee Arch and invit- 
ed the cholera and the smallpox which often spread into the town 
and claimed their annual victims. The several offices of the 
capital were held in dingy corners or rented private houses. The 
College building was cramped for space with no grounds for 
recreation. ‘The scanty dimensions of the Hospital building left 
little provision for in-patients, surgery or dissection. The jail was 
ill-housed and i)l-suited for the purpose and was in the heart of 
the town. 


The change that has come over the town would appear like 
the magic of a good fairy to one who might revisit it now for the 
first time after twenty-five yesrs. Houses which obstructed the roads 
were removed ; lanes were broadened; new roads were opened ; 
new suburbs were formed ;the market was removed to a spacious 
tope and became a great centre of trade. The Paracheri was laid 
out on spacious grounds in regular streets ; towering edifices were 
constructed in airy situations for the use of the College, the 
Hospital and the Pablic offices and strike the visitor with wonder 
and admiration. A spacious tank in the town was improved and 
enlarged into a large reservoir capable of containing several years’ 
supply of drinking waiter to the town and became a magnificent 
sheet of fresh wholesome water which is now supplied by pipes 
throughout the town. 


Reorganisation of the Judicial Machinery.—In the early 
‘“‘eighties”’ there were a tew Munsiff's courts, a Civil and Sessions 
court at the capital and an Appeal ccurt. In the highest court 
of appeal the ruler himself sat in p-oprid persond, the Dewan 
was an ex-ofticio Judge and there was a judicial officer called the 
Appeal Judge. A court of judicature in which the ruler and the 
head of the executive were ex-officio judges and formed a stand- 
ing majority against a single professional Judge was an anachron- 
ism, which demanded a reorganisation of the judicial machinery. 
A scheme was drawn up by the Civil Judge. Baredon this and 
the constitation of anelogous courts in other Native States, a 
Chief Court consisting of three judges and independent of the 
executive was brought into existence in January, 1887. After 
some experience it was found that the work turned out by the 
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Court was mnch too little for its strength. To give sufficient 
work to the judges, the two existing Munsiff's Courts were 
abolished. : 

Survey and Settlement.—-The change from the amanit had 
been dictated by urgency and had admitted of no delay—such as 
a regular survey and settlement required. In view to correcting 
the inequalities found in the existing assessment, caused by the 
absence both of a correct measurement of ares and a correct 
classification of soils, measures were set on foot in 1893 for & 
Revenue Survey and Settlement. Young men, some of whom 
were already in the service, were selected and sent out for being 
trained in the several processes of cadastral survey, which was 
being carried on in the neighbouring district of Trichinopoly and 
after their return from tcaining actual field work was commenced 
and fair progress was made by end of June, 1894. A doubt, 
however, was thrown ou the competency of the agency employed 
and the work was stopped for a time. In April, 1895, work was 
recommenced, under the superintendence of an officer of the 
Madras Survey. 

Certain permanent remissions.—Since the change from 
amani and introduction of money assessment, complaints cauie 
to be made that the general incidence was heavy and the impression 
gained ground that measures of alleviation were necessary before 
the circumstances of the ryots could be matevially bettered. The 
year 1892 was exceptionally disastrous and as it was preceded by two 
successive bad years the resources of the ryots were so crippled 
that they were iJl-prepared to stand another and more crucial 
test. The character of the season offered a favourable opportunity 
for granting certain permanent reductions of the revenue demand. 
The special assessment on garden crops was abolished and re- 
placed by the ordinary rates. All rates higher than Rs. 60 a Veli 
were reduced to this figure and proportionate reductions were 
made in lands assessed under Rs.60 a Velie The tax on trees 
standing on patta lands was also done away with. The total 
remission of revenue on these accounts amounted to over half a 
lakh of Rupees. 


Among other measures may be mentioned the introduction of 
the excise system and the abolision of the State Postal Department. 
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The excise svstem was introduced and a distillery was cuonr 
structed at the capital town. In 1893, the tree tax system was 
introduced in its entirety. Negotiations were entered into with 
the Madras Government for the amalgamation of the State 
postal department with the British postal department. In 1894, 


a regulation was passed for the purpose and the State postal 
department was handed over to the Imperial post. 


Change of Ministry.—A. Sdshiah Sdstri retired on the termi- 
nation of the Regency in November, 1894 and R. Védanthacharlu, 
Assistant Dewan, was appointed as Dewan. He continued m 
sole charge of the administration for about three years. Duriny this 
period, rules for the grant of agricultural loans weie passed; a 
Sanskrit School was opened at the capital; Stationary Magistrates 
were appointed to relieve the Tahsildars of their magisterial 
work ; an agricultural farm, with a training class, a dairy farm 
and a technical school for giving instruction in carpentry, 
tailoring and painting were opened. Huot this administration was 
characterised by weakness and laxity of control over the finances 


and many of these useful institutions had io be closed after 
brief periods of usefulness. 


Brahmadayam Inams were taken up for Settlement. The 
Brahmin Inamdars--the mahajanams as they are called— 
vehemently opposed the measure and appealed to His Highness 
the Rajé. The Raja tactfully reconciled the mahajanams to the 
step and also granted them some substantia] concessions. Toams 
that continued in the line of the original grantees were registered 
in status quo, those that had changed hands and excess over the 
original grants alone being brought under a slight quit-rent. 


Another noteworthy meavure, if of doubtful expediency, that 
was carried ont by thie Dewan was tbe abolition of the 
Dévastanam departivent as a separate branch of the Administra- 
tion, in 1897. The lands attached to the important temples and 
chatirams of the State, (and they furrmoed a considerable proportion) 
had heen till now administered by a separate agency. The 
Dewan proposed to umalgamate these lands and villages with the 
ain.lgnds of the State and make allotments out of the general 
receipts for the maintenanhe of the temples and the charities, 
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The Madras Government were at first disposed to consider that 
the amalgamation of Dévasidénam and Charity lands would be 
unfair to the departments for which alone the lands concerned 
were held in trust and which therefore had a prima facie right to 
the enjoyment of their sarplus revenues, and the tendency in an 
age of practical utility would be to undervalue the requirements 
of those departments which primarily appealed to sentiment. 
Bui they ultimately approved of the proposal. From this time, 
the revenue from these villayes was included under the general 
Land Revenue and fixed money assignments were mae out of 
the generaij revenues for the upkeep of the religious and charitable 
institutions. 


Constitution of a State Council—Early in 1898, His High- 
ness the Raja made arrangements for a visit to Europe and for 
the satisfactory conduct of the administration during his absence 
he formed a covucil of administration consisting of a Dewan and 
w Covucillor, No the post of the Councillor, His Highness 
appointed his brother M. BR. Ry. Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rajah 
Avl., B. A., (then a Deputy Collector in the British Service). The 
post of Councillor, tentatively created for a year, was made 
permanent afcer the period and the constitution of the Council 
remained unchanged for ten years. 


Visit to Europe.—In April, 1898, His Highness left for 
Europe inthe P. and O. Steamer China but was wrecked off 
Perim, near Aden and completed his voyage to Brindisi in the 
Carthage. He visited the principal towns of Italy and was vastly 
interested in the art treasures of Naples, Rome and Florence. 
On May 28, 1898, His Highness was received by the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards Epwarp VII) at Marlborough House and on 
14th July bad the great honour of being received by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. During his stay in England 
His Highness also attended a levee of the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace. His Highness returned to his capital in November, 1898 
and was received by his people with al! demonstrations of joy and 
loyalty ; it was proposed ina meeting of the people assembled 
to erect a Town Hall in commemoration of the interview 
accorded to His Highness by Queen Victoria and the foundation 
atone of the building was laid by the Governor of Madras, Sir 
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Arthur Havelock, who visited Pudukkéttai in February, 1899. 
Since then His Highness has visited Europe several times, 
his health having feiled owing to the contraction of a severe 
type of malaria caught during a shooting excursion to the Bengal 
jungles and necessitating residence in a more genial climate 
during the hot weather of India and a regulated course of cures 
in the watering-places of the Continent. 


A change in the Council.—R. Védanthacharlu’s connection 
with the State came to a close in January, 1899. A British 
Deputy Collector—the late Dewan Bahadur S. Venkatardmadas 
Naidu Garu-—was appointed Dewan, M.R. Ry. Vijaya Raghunatha 
Darai Rajah Avl., continuing as Councillor. This arrangement 
continued almost upvinterrupted till the beginning of 1909. 


Finance.—The first problem that the new Council had to tace 
was the restoration of the finance to a sound basis. A fund- -known 
as the amanut—bad, till now, enabled the minister to incur 
expenditure, untrammelled by the Budget figures. This fund 
included all sorts of miscellaneous receipts, which were not 
brought within the general accounts cf the State; nor was it in- 
cluded or shown iv tie yearly balance of the State. This fund was 
closed. The Treasury department was reorganised and the 
accounts were biought to order und a special Treasury Officer 
was appointed a little later; anda policy of retrenchment was 
followed for a time. The Agricultural and the Dairy Forms which 
had been working at a loss were abolished; as also the three 
Deputy Tahsils at the Firka stations. Revenue Survey and Inam 
Settlement were nearing compietion and the establishment in 
these departments was curtailed and the expenditure minimised, 
A few additional sources of revenue were created. In 1900. 
toll-gates were established near the frontiers of the State, 
Stamped papers and labels—judicial and non-judicial—were intro- 
duced in 1905. In these and other ways the finances of the State 
were brought to a satisfactory footiug. 


In other respects also the administration of the State by the 
new Council, during the decade 1899 to 1909, was marked by 
substantial progress in the several departments of the State. The 
salient features of the administration are noticed below. 
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Representative Assembly.—One of the earliest and most 
notewortby measuree was the attempt to associate the peaple 
with the administration of the State. In 1902, a Kepresentative 
Assembly consisting of thirty members was called into being. The 
members were representative of the various classes of His 
Highness’ subjects and were at first selected by the Council out 
of those nominated by the Heads of Departments snd by the 
existing public associations in the State. 


It meets once a year when the Darbar gives it an account of 
the progress made in the several departments of the State, and 
replies are given to the interpellations by the members and a 
discussion is held on the requests and suggestions made by the 
several members. Apart from the annual meeting, the Darbar 
consult the members occasionajiy on questions about which they 
wish to elicit an expression of public opiniou. Addressing tke 
members jn 1902, the Dewan thus spoke of the views and mectives 
of His Highness the Raj& which led to the formation of tbe 
Assembly “His Highness felt that, to govern the country weil, 
the needs of the people must be learnt not only from persons 
charged with the adininistration of the State but also from 
persons like you who have better opportunities of mixing with 
the people and understanding and voicing their grievances. It 
was further thought necessary that the public should have 
accurate information regarding the action of Goveroment in everv 
branch of administration so that there might be no misconception 
ubroad regarding the motives cf Governmevt, which, I need 
hardly sssure you, is ever anxious to do everything calculated 
to further the interests of His Highness’ subjects. It is not 
unlikely that, in the absence of information regarding the views 
of the public in respect of any matter, the Government may un- 
wittingly introduce a measure counter to the wishes and the 
interests of the public and itis hoped cy the formation of this 
Assembly to avoid such nnistakes and, to thisend, the Government 
welcomes from you al] suggestions which you may wish to make 
in the interests of the public ’”’. 

This institution bas been in existence for about twelve years. 
At the outset, all the members were nominated by the Darbar 
but from 1907 the majority—three-fifcbs-—-came to hold elective 
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seats. The usefulness of the iustitntion as a meaus of commani- 
cation between His Highness’ Government sud the public has 
been repeatedly acknowledged by the Dartdr. The service 
rendered by this Assembly cannat Le beiter expressed than in the 
words of the Dewan who satd in his address to the members in 
1906 6 fies It has a fair record to show for itself ane is developing 
® capacity for further substancial work. It bas helped the 
Darhbac with wise counsels; by judicious interpellaticns and 
practical suggestions it has drawu the attention of the Darbar 
to remediabje evils and shown the way for their rectification ; 
it has exerted a wholesume influence on aji the Departments 
of the Stale by strengthening their sense of responsibility in 
that once a year at least they must sbow Lefore a public 
assemblage a fair correspondence between their promises and 
their performances ”’, 


Irrigation Improvements.—Considerable attention was paid 
during this period to the improvement and expansion of irrigation 
works in the State. About 1899, the Ceuncl tonk up the 
question of increasing the irrigational facilities of the State and 
an experienced Engineer was specially appointed for suggesting 
projects which might impreve irngation. The Engineer reported 
that there was little or no scope for really fresh irmgation 
projects ; he was however of opinion that there was much to be 
done for the improvemeat of the irrigation of the country. The 
ancestors of the piace seeined to have done their best for the 
irrigation works of the State and studded the country with a 
system of irrigation tanks, connected like the hnks of a chain, 
the surplus of one filling the one next below, ao that not a 
particle of water tbat heaven might send could escape unntilised. 
The works were however 1n a uegleried eondition and continved 
and devoted attention nad to be paid to their restorstion, 
improvement and enlargement. In 1502. a special party was 
entertained, for the restoration of tanks and invertigation of new 
schemes. A special staff was vis0 appointed for strengtbening 
the Raiiway afiecting tanks: in the “tate and about five lskhs of 
rupees were spent in this decade on the repairs to the irrigation 
sources of the country. 

Agnricu'tnre also received consderabie attention. 111906, an 
Agricultural Associetion was started under the hberal support o. 
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the Darbér and it bas been working to place up-to-date methods 
and appliances of agriculture within easy reach of the ryots. 
A Meteorological observatory was opened in 1905. In 1907, a 
Veterinary Hospital was brongbt into existence and bas been 
doing useful work. Arrangements were made to grant loans for 
seeds and other agrieultural purposes and for sinking irrigation 
wells. New varieties of seeds suited to the conditions of the 
State, sets of well-boring instruments, tbe services of men trained 
in well-boring were made easily accessible to the people. In 1904 
and for some years alter, cattle shows were held in the Talok 
stations, for improving the breed cf cattie and in 1908 a big 
cattle show and an agricultoral exhibition were held in the 
capital. A Co-operative Credit Society Regulation was passed 
and came into force in 1908. 


Revenue Settlement.—-The lands that were held under a fixed 
money assessment before the amani settlement were all under 
low rates ranging from Rs. 18 a Veli’ wet to Rs. 25. ‘he rates 
determined ona five years’ average during amani settlement 
ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 in general. The older rates were 
not revised with reference to the rates of the amani settlement. 
These inequalities were obvious and gave rise to complaints for 
redress. A regular survey and scientific settlement had been 
decided upon for removing these inequalities and bringing the 
land revenue administration into Jine with the system obtaining 
in the adjoining British districts. The survey which was started 
in 1894 was completed in 1903. 


It was not found feasible to introduce revenue settlement 
immediately after the completion of survey. The first thing that 
had to be done before commencing revenue settlement was to 
overhaul the revenue accounts of the State and correct the 
inaccuracies in the accounts and bring up the registry of holdings. 
This preliminary work, which involved sub-division on a large 
scale, was commenced in 1907 and actual settlement was started 
in 1908. The new settlement was conducted on the lines of 
recent settlements in the British districts. But in two respects 
the peculiarities of the old system were retained—no seasonal 
remissions were to be granted for failure of crops and there w 
to be no double crop assessment. Under the qmani einen 
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the ryots were not allowed to relinquish the lands for which they 
had once accepted a cowle. This was perhaps a necessary step 
at the time, as the newly created proprietory interest of the ryot 
was likely to take some yesrs to fructify and give suflicient 
money value to the land and as, till then, the ryot might be 
tempted to throw up his land, 1f allowed, at the earhest sign of 
unfavourable seasons. The new settlement allowed relinquish- 
ment. 


Legislation, etc.—'The attention of the Darbar had been 
drawn in 1882 to the desirability of definmg the Pudnkkottai 
eode of Jaws Cistinctly and consolidating the laws to be followed 
in the State. For along time however after this, mere notifica- 
tions were published in the State Gazette, as circumstances 
required, to give validity to any departure from the practice in 
the British territories or to any procedure or policy the aduption 
of which was considered desirable or necessary for the State. It 
was brought to the notice of the Darbar that such notifications 
could not have the force of law; and at the suggestion of the 
Representative Assembly a legislative committee was formed in 
1904 to advice the Council in drafting regulations and for repori- 
ing on the legislative needs c{ the State and a Law Reporter 
was also appointed to compile for easy reference law reports of 
the important judgments of the Chief Court. In 1904 was 
introduced tbe system of trying sessions cases with the aid ot 
assessors. In capital offences the extreme penalty was imprison- 
ment for life and not ‘‘ hanging *’—as the traditions of the State 
are against the taking of life. From 1908 life convicts are 
transported to the Andamans in accordance with a regulation 
passed for the purpose in that year. 


Elementary Education.—Perhaps the most note-worthy 
feature of this administration was the carefully planned efforts tu 
introduce and extend primary education on modern lines. In 
1907 opinions were invited from educational experts in the 
Madras Presidency and a conference was held to discuss and 
recommend the measures to be adopted for the improvement 
and expansion of primary education. A great many primary 
schools were opened and the pay and the allowances of the 
teachers were raised so as to secure a better class of teachers. 
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A training school was opened for training the village teachers in 
the improved and up-to-date methods of teaching. New 
educational rules were framed ; revised inspection and grant-in-aid 
codes were drawn up and brought into force and many important 
changes were introduced in the elementary course of studies, 
soasto harmonise it with vhe requirements of the ryots’ children. 
In 1907 was held the first exhibition of the works of school 
children and teachers. It was first calied the Sarasvathi 
Exhibition, and it has since expanded into the annual general 
exhibition. 


Among othec important measures may be also mentioned 
the open ng of a Women and Children’s dispensary in 1902 and 
the conatitution of a Board in 19038—called the Sanitary Board— 
consisting of a few official members to attend to the sanitary 
needs of the capital and to get all executive work done by a full 
time officer called “ the Secretary to the Sanitary Board ”’. 


Political.—-A few events of political importance that occurred 
during the perind ave worthy of note. 


In hononr of the coronation of Kine Enwarp VII, EMPEROR 
oF Inna, a Darbar war heid at the capital by His Highness the 
Rajé on Noveinher 27, 1902 and there were general rejoicings in 
the town for three days. In January, 1903 His Highness attended 
the memorable Coronation Darbar held at Delhi on the Ist of 
Jannary, 1903. A Darbdér was also held at Pudukkéttai on the 
same date when the Proclamation was read. Arrears of revenue 
amounting to about Rs. 34,000 were written off in honour of the 
Coronation and special facilities were granted for the formation 
of new topes in the State, to be stvled ‘cormnation topes’ and rules 
were framed fur the purpose and published in 19038. 


Rajasri Brihidambaél Réjdmani Séhib Avl., senior daughter 
of His Highness the late Rajé died on December 4, 1903, leaving 
behind her five sons and two daughters (in addition ta His 
Highness the present Rajaé adopted by the late R&jé). She was 
the last representative of the last generation of the ruling family. 


The Chinnaranmannai Jagirddr, consin of His Highness the 
Raji, died » May, 1903 and after his death the Jagtr was 
resumed by the State, allowauces being settled on his sons, wives 
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and daughter. ‘The villages Uelonging to the Japir were 
surveyed and the settlement of the Inams under the Jdpir was 
started in 1908 after the close of the snrvey. 


In January, 1906 the present Empercr (shen Prince of Wales) 
paid a visit to Madras in the course of a royal tenor in Lodia and 
His Highness the Kaja psid an official visit to His Royal Highness 
at Madras on the 25th of January. 


Modification of the administrative Council.—-lu Mavch, 
1909 Dewan Bahadir s. Venkatardmadds Naidu Garu was 
granted three months’ privilege leave, preparatory to his reversion 
to British service and His Hijshness modified the constitution 
vf the State Council a little. The Council was henceforward 
to consist of three memhers—a wen:ber of the Indian Civil Service 
as Superintendent of the State, a Dewun and the Chief Judge 
as ex-officio Councillor. Mr. G. TIT. H. Bracken, I. c. s., was 
appuinted Superintendent of the State and M.R. Ry. Vijaya 
Raghunatha Durai Rajab Avl., B.A. was appointed as Dewan 
and the new Council was installed on the 15th March. 
Mr. G. T. H. Bracken went hone on turlough in February, 1913 
and has been succeeded by Mr. J. T. Gwynn, 1. c. s. 


Revenue Settlement.—The Revenue Settlement, begun in 
1908, was completed by the end of 1912. Having regard to the 
marked rise in prices during the last fifteen years the increase of 
revenue by settlement (about 3} per cent., in the whole Stale) 
must indeed be copaidered very moderate, the practical effect of 
the settlement having been merely to readjust the inequalities of 
assessment under the cld system aad apportion the Jand tax more 
equitably according to the fertility and irrigational facilities of 
the soil. No small measure of the success was due to the 
personal interest taken hy the responsible bead of the administra- 
tion, who, during the four years of settlement work, inspected 
alinost every ayacut in the State and jts irrigation facilities and 
corrected and modified the settlement pass abstracts as circum- 
stances required. After the resumption of the Chinnaranmanai 
Jagir in 19038, the only Jagir that remained as a separate 
estate, managed by a special agency, was tbe Manovirti Jagir 
intended for the maintenance of the Ranis of the Ruling Chief. 
In 1911, this was also amalgamated for administrative purposes 
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with the ain villages of the State and a fixed sum of Rs. 18,000 
a year was to be paid annually for the maintenanee of the Rani 
or Ranis of the Ruler in Jieu of tbe varying net scrplus 
contributed by the Jagir. These villages also were brought 
under the operations of the revenue settlement. Since then, all 
the lands in the State have been brovght under one uniform 
treatment, sharing equally the benefits of the several reformer and 
improvements iu the land revenue adininistration of the State. 


Special Jamabandi.—-Another important measure was the 
holding of a special jamabandi throughout the State for the 
collection of old arrears. Owing to the suspension of colJection in 
Faslis1314and13815 and other causes, therereroained about five and 
a half lukhs us arrears uncollected. The accumulation of arrears 
of assessment on Jand impeded transfers and mortgages, injured 
credit, interfered with the 1uaking of improvements, discouraged 
the ryot and placed him at the mercy of subordinate revenue 
officials. 1b was desirable to clear off these arrears before the 
introduction of settlement and enable the pattadars to enter on 
the new scttlement freec from the encumbrance which was 
weighing on them. A special jamabandi for this purpose was 
conimenced in September, 1909 and completed by the beginning 
of 1914. The Superinvendent of the State camped for a few days, 
in convenient centres for every four or five vattams or groups of 
villages, and came face to face with 75 to 90 per cent., of the 
pattadars, granted remissions according to the ineans and circum- 
stances of individual pattadars, inspected all important tanks and 
dyacuts, heard complaints and takarars and decided them 
immediately after personally inspecting the scenes of dispute. 


lt was not simply a clearing of the arrears of revenue. It 
was a clearing of the arrears of general administrative work. 
The capacity and inteyrity of the revenue and other officers 
were personally noved and necessary action was promptly taken ; 
questions lefi pending for s long time were decided on personal 
inspection; the habits of the people, the economic condition 
of the several villages and the scope for their improvement 
were shrewdly observed and noted for iwmediate action or fature 


guidance, 
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Ore feature of village administration, which is perhaps 
peculiar to the State, may be mentioned here. It is the 
institution of “Village mirasdars”. In matters of village 
adnunistration, the mirasdar stands midway between the rulers 
and the rnled and interprets each tothe other. He is not paid 
for his wock and would, in some cases, consider it undignified 
to be paid. But he is generally in enjoyment of 2 certain extent 
of Inam lands (known as mivas vcombalam, one ucre wet cr three 
acres diy), which he values not for its money valoe but asa mark 
of recognition by Sarkar. Hach village has one or more of these 
mirasdars. Jihe mirasdar is often the weslthiest ian Jo the 
village and his influence in the viilage, hereditary and acquired, 
is always very considerable. The kist collections by the village 
officers are left witn nim fur safe custody. He settles disputes, 
beals factions and helps collection. The obstinate tax-payer 
sooner obeys hin) than he docs the official tax-gatherer. The 
havitual burgiar or vagrant is more afraid of him than of the 
police. ‘The mirasdar ts. in most cases, ready to make his 
position und intluence available for the general well-being of the 
village and tre Darbar have, of late, utilised this source for 
insreasing the efficiency of village administration 


Irrigation and other improvements.— Special altention was 
devoted to the improvement of the irrigation works of the State and 
many of the more nnportant reservoirs were repaired and brought 
to an efficient condition. A minor irrigavion system was 
introduceG in 1909, whereby the emaller irrigyting tanks and 
yendals were transferred to the Kevenue department for the 
execution of repairs and a great raany of these have since becn 
satisfactorily repaired and iniproved. 


A Museum was formed in 1909 and @ model agricultural 
farm was opened at the capital in 1911 and is maintained under 
the supervizion of agricultural experts. The Sarasvathi exhibition 
was developed into a general exhibition in 191]. This exhibition 
embraces several sections-Agricultaral, Industrial, Educational, 
and Fine Arts. In addition to the highly finished exhibits that 
are invited and received from several Native States and other 
parts of India, experts are also invited from outside to give 
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lectures on su)-jects cunnected with agriculture, industries and 
primary education and practical demonsirations are held for 
nesriy a month in the year and arrangements are made to gather 
togetber in the exhibiticn piemises a Jarge number of elementary 
school teachers fron all parts of the State, for demonstrating to 
them tke latest and improved methods of teaching and a 
considerable number of ryots, weavers and cther artisans tor 
ehowing to tbem practically tbe methods aud benefits of 
improved working. 

In 1909, a Village Couservancy Reguation was passed, 
providing for the appointmevt of village panchayats for the 
management of local affairs in unions or groups of villages outside 
the Jimits of the capital and a few laipe and important villages were 
constituted as ‘unions’ under the regulation in 1912. Inthe same 
year, another regulaticn was passed fur the conservancy of the 
town of Pudukk6ttai and under the terms of this regulation the 
Sanitary Boavd was replaced by a Monicipal Council, consisting 
of a few official and scwe non-official members. 

In 1910, the Chief Court and Second Appeals Regulation was 
passed, coneolidating the provisinns of law relating to the Chief 
Court and providing fer the appointsnent cf two appellate judges 
to hear uppepls from the Chief Conrt on points of law in civil 
cases and to advise His Highness the Raja 10 the decision of 
second appeals andthe Second Appeal Court sat fer the first 
time in May, 1911. 


In March, 1911, a ceusus ct the Slate was conducted in 
conneclion with the Imperial Jndian Census of 1911. The 
population of the State was found to have risen to 4,11,878 from 
3,80,440 in 1901, in spite of the fact that in seven years of the 
decade from 1901 to 1911 the agricultural seasons were more 
or less unfavourable. 


Political.—His Highness the Réjé was invited for and 
attended the coronation of Their Majesties King George V and 
Queen Mary at the Abbey church of Westminister on June 22, 
1911. The Raja returned to India in November, 1911, and attend- 
ed the Imperial Darbér at Delhi on the December 12, 1911, and 
paid the homage due to the King-Emperor. The visit of Vheir 
Imperial Majesties to the Indian Empire was celebrated at 
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Padokkéttai with the widest expressionsof loyalty and enthusiasm. 
In hcnour of this glorious event, His Highness the Raja on his 
return from Delhi remitied for one year the village service cess, 
amounting to Rs. 20,000 and permanently abolished the tax on 
weavers’ Jooms. He also extended the boon of free elementary 
education to ail parts of the State outside the capital and granted 
certain special allowances to the lower ranks of State servants 
and pensioners. 


On January 1, 1913, the title of Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire was conferred on His Highness the Raj& by His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor and the bestowal of the 
honour was a source of great joy to His Highness’ subjects. 

In January and Felnuary, 1913, His Highness the Raja paid 
an official visit to the Benares State and another to Bikdnir to 
attend an enter.rainment given by the Maharajah of Bikanir to 
Native Chiefs in hunour of the Silver Jubilee of his reign. 

The Silver Jubilee.—In February, 1913, the Silver Jubilee of 
His Highness the Raja’s reign was celebrated by the people at the 
capital ina manner befitting the occasion The celebrations were 
held for three days—-22nd. 23rd and 24th February. A considerable 
number of European iadies and gentlemen, including the Political 
Agent, and some Indian gentlemen of wealth and position from 
outside the State attended the celebrations at the invitation of 
His Highness. 


A large and beautifully decorated Darbar Pandal, capable of 
accommodating more than a thousand persons, was erected in the 
Palace square and extensive enclosures were provided for the 
public on the sides of the pavilion. Welccme arches were put up 
on the main streets and the town with its decorations presented a 
most Leautiful appearance. People from sil parts of the State 
flocked to the capital and everywhere one saw multitudes of happy 
faces eager to offer their greetings to the Réja& on the anspicionus 
occasion. A grand Darbar was held on the morning of the 22nd 
February in the pavilion in the Palace square. The resident of the 
Celebration Committee read an address to His Highness on behalf 
of the people. The addrcss was then presented to His Highness 
enclosed in a beautiful casket. The following extracts from the 
address and His Highness’ reply are worthy of quotation. 
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“Tt is now a little more than twenty-five years since Your 
Hicuuess ascended the musnad of Your Hicungss’ illustri- 
ous ancestors, which, though a period shcrt in the life-time of 
a nation, has been so full of many-sided activities and healthy 
reforms introduced under YOUR Hiauwness’ benign auspices that 
we cannot but look upon these eventful years with feelings of 
pride, joy and gratitude. We may be pard ned if, on an important 
and festive occasion like this, we affcrd ourselves the legitimate 
pleasnre of mentioning, though briefly, the different factors that 
have materially contributed to our ucdoubted prosperity, and of 
showing, in our own humble way, our very keen appreciation of 
Your HIGHNESS’ generous and anxious solicitude for our progress, 
politica] and svcial, mental and moral, which, more than anything 
else, has contributed to make the State what it is now, one cf the 
most enlightened of the Native States in India. 


“The net-work of fine roads which has secured freer and more 
rapid communication between the capital and the interior, and 
free and easy access to the outlying British parts, and has given 
an impetus and a buoyancy to the ever-increasing trade in the 
State; the excellent edifices well furnished and accommodating 
eve1y department of the State according to modern requirements ; 
the introduction of necessary reforms in all departments to cope 
with the increasing work and responsibility ; the supply of free 
and wholesome drinking-water through pipes in the town; the 
beautiful Hospital with its branches all over the State in every 
taluk and firka equipped with modern acientific appliances and 
manned by a capable body of men to combat the ills flesh is heir 
to; the sanitary reforms introduced throughout the State and the 
constant attention paid to them ; the maintenance in gcod repair 
of most of the irrigation tanks, the importance of which cannot 
be too highly appreciated, considering the purely rainfed nature 
of the country ; the institution of Union aad Co-operative banks 
to help the poor ryots in times of trouble and prevent them from 
falling into the clutches of the rapacious money-lender ; the nuble 
efferts that are being made by the establishment of Stave Farms 
and the fostering of an Agricultural Association to educate the 
ryots in scientific methods of cultivation sc as to get from mother 
earth the maximum of yield with the minimum of labour; the 
Revenue Settlement favourable to the ryots; the holding of the 
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annual Educational, Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, 
serving as a powerful incentive to local enterprise and kindling a 
spirit of healthy emnlation; the satisfactory administration of 
justice and the establishment of a Second Appellate Court; the 
Second Grade College with its brilliant career and noble traditions, 
its alumni occupving positions of trust and responsibility here and 
elsewhere, the most notable among them being our present 
Dewan (cheers) ; the facilities afforded and the handsome encour- 
agement given to the education of girls ;—these are some of the 
mnany reforms and great benefits conferred upon us by Your 
HIGHNESS to advance our progress and prosperity. 


“The hoon of Free Primary Education, the inauguraticn of 
the Representative Assembly and the constitution of the Town 
into a Municipality, are all reforms so generously conceived and 
so nobly carried into effect that, containing, as they do, enormous 
and infinite possibilities for our political advancement, they require 
special mention......... - 


His Highness, rising amidst deafening cheers, replied as 
follows :— 


“My SUBJECTs, 


I am deeply touched by your expressions of lovalty and 
attachment to me. I am not as a rile in favour of any public 
demonstrations, as they necessarily involve a great deal of show 
and pomp. Still I readily fell in with your wishes when I learnt 
and felt how sincerely anxious you were to celebrate the Silver 
Jubilee of my reign in a fitting manner; and when I see every- 
where around me to-day such heartfelt rejoicings and such genuine 
manifestations of joy I feel that it is something more and deeper 
than the traditional loyalty of the Indian people to their Sovereigns, 
that has prompted these festivities. 


‘* Gentlemen, you have referred in graceful and grateful terms 
to the benefits you have received during my reign of over 25 years. 
During the first eight years of this period which form:d my 
minority Sir A. Sashiah Sastri was in charge of the State and laid 
the foundations of good government and made it possible for the 
State to achieve all the progress that it has made to-day. I need 
not say more about his good work as I am sure you well remember 
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it. In November 1894, I assumed the remms of government and 
during all these 18 years I have alwayz felt and acted as if the 
responsibility for the gond government of my country and the 
well-being of my subjects rested primarily on myself. The several 
measures of reform and improvement mentioned in your address 
were onlv brought about after careful and deep thought and had 
to be gradually introduced as time became ripe for them. Nothing 
has been done without forethought or taking into account its 
m.mediate or future results; and if the aim or the scope of any 
mecasur2 was not ccrrectly understood by. the people at the initial 
stage, J] quietly went on hoping that time wood justify its exis- 
tence. Gentlemen, I am most thankful to find now that all I 
have done has proved acceptuble to you and conducive to your 
prosperity. Iam aware that a great deal more remains to be done. 
There is no such thing as coming to en end, in this world. and so 
we must progress or cease to exist. Above all without the 
blessings of the Higher Powers, no human work can prosper and 
I feel devoutly thankful that God has blessed the work for my 
people. 


“Tt 1s most kind of you to have given me all this credit. But 
I, honestlv, do n»t feel justified in taking it all to myself. As you 
know, @ great measure of the credit is due to my munisters and 
advisers, who have always unstintedly helped and co-operated 
with me. Among these, it would be unjust not to mention my 
present Dewan, M.R. Ry. Vijaya Raghunatha Lurai Rajah Avergal, 
who has served me and the State for more than 14 years. His 
vast experience of State affairs, his high sense of duty and his 
readiness to place all he knows at my disposal, I have found to be 
of invaluable service. In this connectior, I am sorry that 
Mr. Bracken, my Superintendent, who has been working so 
admirably for the last four years is leaving us shortly and the best 
thing we can wish for the State is that his successor, Mr. Gwynn, 
may prove 1s successtul. From what I know of Mr. Gwynn, 
I have no doubt, this wish will be realised. 


‘“ Gentlemen, you have referred to the expression of my regret 
on a former occasion, at my Laving had to be away from you for 
a time on account of my illness. I may tell you once more that, 
whether in your midst or abroad, your interests have always been 
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the first with me and that whenever health permitted I d2voted 
myself to the work of the State, and no important measure went 
withont my giving it the carefal deliberation it deserved. I may 
add that, during my absence abroad, I have beeu fortunate m 
making friendship with great and important men, who represent 
much of what 's best in modern western life, and I hope that the 
larger and wider oui-look that my travels have givep me may be 
of some service to my country. 


“The institution of the Repres-ntative Assembly, to which you 
have referred in your address, was aue to my desire that it should 
act as the interpreter between ny governmert and my people. 
It has now been in existence for 11 years and I aw glad to learn 
from your address that you have begun to appreciate its usefulness. 
It is in my contemplation to give you a voice in the legislation of 
the State, the details of which will be announced later. 


“Now coming to tne subject of education I aim strongly of 
ypinion that higher education has been overdone and that the 
time hus come for us to encourage agricultural and technical 
education. In this connection I may tell you that an Agvicultural 
School will soon be started at the capital, where im-truction will 
be given by experts, in up-to-date agricultural methods and the 
use of scientific appliances. We shall also grant two scholarships, 
to commence with, to deserving students of the State tc cnable 
them to undergo a higher course oi training in the Agricultural 
College at Coimbatore. 


“As you are aware, I am greatly for the spread of Primary 
education and it gives me great pleasure to find that my grant of 
fr2¢ Primary education has evoked your sympathy and c-opera- 
tion and that already great grogress has been made iv this 
direction. I am making a special grant of Rs. 5,000 per annum 
tur the next three years for the construction of School-buildings 
in the rural parts. 


‘The industrial development of the country has, also, cot 
escaped my attention. It is needless to zefer to all that has been 
done. I may, however, mentiou here that the total mileage of 
yoads, which was 92 in 1886, is at present 307. I bave gone over 
most of these roads at different times and I can say they are all 
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well kept up. We are so well off in the matter of roads now that 
they are very few villages in the State that we cannot get at with 
comfort. This, of course, must mean a greater development of 
iuternal traffic. I have recently sanctioned the construction of 
bridges over the two rivers on the Karambskkudi road and also 
the construction of a new road from Pilivalam through Viracchilai 
to Koontiyur which will open out a new tract of ccuntry. 


‘But whatis further needed is the introduction of the Railway 
into the State. I have been taking scme active interest in this 
question and I may here tell you that we may hope to have aline 
through the State before lung. Meanwhile, as you know, a new 
motor service has been started since the lst January and though 
we cannot talk of long experience, the service has been working 
excellently. 


‘“‘T am glad to find that the citizens of the capital are beginning 
to think well of the Municipality. I know some of you were 
inclined to look askance at the municipal taxes ; but it appeared 
to 11.e unfais that men in the town should evjoy the comforts of 
a city-life and the poor toiling ryot in the far-off villages should 
pay. It was aleo my wish that as the people prove themselves 
fit they should have a progressive voice in the Government. I am 
now giving the Citizens of Pudukkottai Town, the privilege of 
electing two members tv the Municipal Council as vacancies 
occur. 


“Tv regard to our finances, it was far from my idea to burden 
the people with fresh taxes. On the other hand I have always 
felt ‘that it will be prejudicial, alike to the interests of the rulers 
and the ruled, to collect from the people more than is necessary 
to meet the charges of government and the not infrequent con- 
Lingencies of drought or famine, as a safeguard against which the 
suajor portion of the present surplus should be kept untouched as 
reserve fund. Then alone need we nave no fear on that account. 

‘‘ In token of the Silver Jubilee, I have remitted the house-tax, 
known bere as Mohturpha and the karnams’ cess throughout the 
State for three years and if our finances continne to be as satis- 
factory I hope to be able to remit the cesses permanently. The 
effect of this remission Would be that the ryot will be actually 
paying less land tax per acre than he was paying 25 yeass ago 
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when I succeeded tv the Guddee. I may assure you that not a 
pie will be raised that is not necessary for good government or for 
the interests of the people. But if ever the time sLould come— 
which God forbid—when it should be found necessary to muke a 
call on yon for an increment of revenue I hope you will willingly 
come forward and help. 


‘‘ Jt is indeed a happy coincidence that the bestowal of the 
distinction of G. C. I. E., should synchronise with the celebration 
of the Silver Jubilee. I am most happy for two reasons :—Furst, 
that His IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE KinG-EMPEROR should have 
thought fit to recognise my humble work ; and Second, that it has 
gladdened the hearts uf my people so much. 


‘Gentlemen, you have spoken of the loyalty of the Tondimans 
to the British Throne. That loyalty has been the pride of the 
Tondimans and our most precious heirloom. History has eloquently 
recorded our services to the British. What pleases me most is 
that you are now, in no way, !ess willing than your forefathers to 
place yourselves and all you possess at my disposal for serving 
His lmPpERIAL MAJESTY THE KING, OUR EMPEROR. 


‘‘Gentlemen, it is easy to talk of loyalty, sacrifice or brave 
deeds, so long as there is no necessity for their practical exercise. 
You can only know what the man is made of, when he js put in 
a tight corner. I need hardly tell you that my services are always 
at His MasEsty’s disposal and I feel that I shall not be in any 
way less, in spirit or deed, than my forefathecs. 

“ Again I thank you all for your kind congratulations and the 
beautiful casket in which you have eaclosed your address, which 
I value very greatly. 

‘‘? shall now here mention the different boons I am now 
conferring on you in commemoration of this occasion. 

Silver Jubilee Boons :— 

i. Remission of the village karnams’ cess commonly known 
as the “‘ Kanakku Vari” amounting to Rs. 25,000, fora period of 
three years. 

-  4i. Remission of the house-tax commonly known as 
‘* Mohturpha ” amounting to Rs. 5,000 for a period of three years. 
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iii, Remission permanently of tue tax levied an bangie- 
makers and dhobies’ earth. 

iv. Association of elected representatives in a legislative 
advisory council to he newly constituted. 


v. Grant of the privilege of election of two members of 
the Muaicipal Council as vacancies occur. 


vi. Opening of an Agricultural School in the town and the 
grant of two continuation agricultural scholarships in the College 
at, Coimbatore. 

vii. Special grant of an annual eum of Rs. 5,000 for three 
years for the construction of buildings for Elementary Schools in 
rural parts. 


viii. Grant of special grain compensation allowances to per- 
manent and temporary servants of the State Jrawing Rs. 10 and 
less for four additional months. 

ix. Grant of special local allowances to servants of the State 
drawing Rs. 30 and less when employed in localities where prices 
are especially high in the neighbourhood of Nattukkottai Chetty 
villages. 

x. Grant of Rs. 1,000 to the Town Hall in the capital to 
enable the Committee to finish the building. 

xi. Grant of Rs. 10,000 for the formation of Silver Jubilee 
agricultural seed banks ’’, 

There was a grand procession in the evening, with His 
Highness on a richly caparisoned elephant, through the four 
main streets of the town and to Tirugékarnam and back. It was 
perhaps the most brilliant procession ever witnessed in the annals 
of Padukkottai. On the evening cf the 23rd February, the people 
gave a garden party to His Highness and at night a grand display 
of fire-works was held on the matddan opposite to His Highness’ 
suiumer Palace and the town and aj] the public buildings were 
also beautifully illuminated. On the evening of the 24th, a Carnatic 
Darbar was held in the pavilion in the Palace square and the several 
brilliant functions came to a close with the State banquet given to 
the European guests on the evening of the 25th February. 


Economic condition.—The State (about 1200 square miles, in 
extant) is poor in natural resources. There are no minerals 
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to speak of—no alluvial lands under unfailing irrigation, no rich 
biack cotton soils. There is only one river worth the name—the 
Vellér. It is a jungle stream in which water runs for a few days 
in the year when rains are abandant. There are no forests, like 
those of Travancore or Cochin, where valuable trees like teak or 
sandal rear their proud heads in native grandeur, no mountains 
where coffee, tea, cinchona or cardamom plantacions can be grown. 
There is no sea-board. More so here than in other parts of 
Southern India agricultuce is and must conuinue to be the mainstay 
of the people and as there are no perennial rivers, the ryots are 
at the mercy cf falling rains. 


The economic condition of the State is not, however, as 
unpromising as tnese natura] disadvantages would suggest. The 
most prominent classes (or castes) of people in the State are the 
Kallars, mos*ly in the Kulattir Taluk, the Udaiyans mostly in the 
Alangudi Valu and Nattukkottai Chetties almost exclusively in 
the Tiramayyam Taluk. The Kallars—to a rect of which 
belongs the ruling line of the State—are a sturdy warlike race, 
with a natural partiality for brave and heroic deeds. Their 
energies found full scope for exercise during the contest of the 
British with the French in Southern India, especially in the 
stirring events in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly and subse- 
quently in the wars agains: the Mohammedan dynasty of Mysore. 
In later and more peaceful times after the establishment of 
British suzerainty in Scuthern India, a great many of these warlike 
people, left with no scope for the legitimate gratification of their 
spirit of daring and no natural leaning t-wards the peaceful arts 
of hesbandry took to dacoities and robberies and bold deeds of 
violeace. But these pursuits could not thrive in the vigorous and 
efficient administration of the country during the last 25 years. 
Notorious dacoits were hunted gown and most of them were con- 
victed and imprisoned. ‘W’‘th the disappearance of the leaders, 
the gangs dispersed. A few found employment as watchmen iu 
the neighbouring British districts and the rest have settled down 
to the more common-place calling of -mall husbandmen ; and the 
daring deeds of the older generation now live only ir the memory 
o: the retrospective gossip of a solitary old survivor here and there, 
who talts, half in pride and aalf in sorrow, of the glorious acbieve- 
ments of the brave leaders of the older géneration and sighs 1. 
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memory of times that have died for ever. The Kallars in the 
Kulatttir Taluk are in the process of transformation and the State 
has done a great dea! of late to help the process—by opening up 
the more inaccessible and less law-abiding Kalla centres in the 
éastern half of Kulatttir Taluk and increasing their facilities for 
more assured cultivation. 

The process may be said to be almost complete in the 
Alangudi Taluk,—thanks to the example of the Udaiyans there. 
The Udaiyans are essentially a cultivating class. They appear to 
have originally settled as tenants under uhe Kallars to whom the 
lands originally belonged and by dint of hard labour, intelligent 
methods of cu‘tivation and thrift they have come into possession 
of a considerable portion of the lands and are now substantial 
farm-proprietors, proud of their well-cultivated acres and spending 
their time on their continued improvement, and the Kalla neigh- 
bours, w'th ill-concealed contempt for the now prosperous Udaiyans 
who were once their servants, have in most places retrieved their 
fortunes by perseverance and attention to their ancestral lands. 


The characteristic class of the people of Tirumayyam Taluk 
are the Nattukkottai Chetties. Abcuta fourth of this community 
live in this Taluk, the rest having their homes in the Ramnad 
District. The Nattukkottai Chetties are a very enterprising people 
and make their fortunes in the British settlements overseas, by 
banking or speculation. Their traditions do not, however, allow 
them to settle permanently anywhere except in the country 
bouaded by the Vellar on the north and the Vaigai ori the south. 
The following extract from Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly 
would show how the Vellér came to be the northern terminus of 
the Chetti Jand :—‘‘ There are certain geographical stanzas current 
jin Tamil which give the boundaries and extent of the three Tami! 
Kingdoms—the Chera, Chola, and Pandya. These stanzas are 
regarded by the Tamil people as classical and authoritative. The 
river Vellaru, which is represented in the Pandya stanza as the 
northern boundary of the Pandya country, is also represented in 
the Chola stanza az the southern boundary of the Chola country 
eos... Lhe Vellaru, adopted as their common boundary, is not the 
Vellaru which falls into the sea near Porto Novo, for this would 
exclude the Cholas from Tanjore, the most valuable portion of 
their dominions. The Vellaru referred to rises in the hills near 
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Marungapuri in the Trchinopoly District, takes a south-easterly 
eourse through the Native State of Puducotta, and falls into tne 
sea in Palk Strait, south of Point Calymere. This identification 
of the Vellaru is confirmed by the circumstance that it was an old 
custom prevalent amongst the Nattukkottai Chetties that their 
women should never be allowed to cross the Vellaru, it being 
considered an act of bad omen for women to cross bouadaries’’. 


Thus it is that wherever else the Chetties make their pile 
they return to the Chetti land where their women and children 
Eave their settled homes. Here the first use to which they put 
their wealth is to construct palatial mansions for their res:dences. 
For, the grandeur of their houses is the meaz:ure of their pros- 
perity. There is, in this and many uther ways, great demand for 
labour in this taluk and the wages are high and all commodities 
fetch high prices. Land is alco passing gradually into their hands 
aud is coming to be worked on a capitalist basis. ; 


Partly on account of the settlement ‘of these Chetties aud 
partly owing to the gradual growth of a well-tu-do middle class, 
the older class of small Pattadars are going out and being replaced 
by a far mor2 well-to-do class, who go in fcr lands more for 
prestige, security and the innate partiality of the Indiun for pro- 
perty in land than as a speculative investment. A Pattadar of 
this latter class is o0t solely dependent on the profit of his land 
and can afford to in:prove his land, free from the ever present 
apprehension of failing seasons or persecuting Monigars, 
which oppresses and crushes the needy cultivating proprietor. To 
the latter the change from a cultivatiag proprietor into a culti- 
vating tenant would generally be a change for the better. Jor, 
his security beicg gone he will be no longer able to borrow; he 
can look on the tax-gatherer or the money-lender without fear. 
He is assured of half the produce as the price of his labour (the 
Varam in the State being in equal shares) and can trust to his 
landlord to keep him and his family when the season fails. For, 
the landlord cannot do without the cultivatcr and takes upon 
himself the burden of his tenant’: maintenance. 


Conclusion.—If the State is poor in natural resources, it is rich in 
historic associations. Small as it is, it is the only principality that 
G1 
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stands to-day to represent the ancient Kingdoms of the Pandyas and 
the Cholas—the most important Kingdoms of Southern India men- 
tioned in the Edicts of Asoka, togono further back. The river Vellar, 
mentioned as the boundary between the Pandya and the Chola 
Kingdoms in the stanzas referred to above and ascribed by tradition 
to that prince of Tamil poets, Kumban, runs about 3 miles to the 
south of the capital town of Pudukkottai and at present marks 
the boundary between the Taluks of Kulattur and Alangudi on the 
one side and the Taluk of Tirumayyam on the other just in the 
same way as in ancient times it divided the Pandya and the Chola 
Kingdoms. As remarked by Dr. Caldwell, the boundary line 
between two such restless, beilicose nations as the Pindyas and 
the Cholas must have been continually shifting. We accordingly 
find thai the same tract within this State formed at one time part 
of the Pandya kingdom and at ancther time part of the Chola 
kingdom. For instance, Irumbdéndadu, in the south-eastern corner 
of the State, was at one time part of Pandya Mandalam (Sundara 
Pandya Valanddu) and at another time a portion of Rajendra 
Chola Yalanddu. On sume auspicious occasion, however, when 
both pa) ties were cementing peace by a marriage, their represen- 
tatives seem to have been able to agree in fixing on the Vellar as 
their common boundary; and once this settlement had been 
arrived at, the poets of beth sides seem to have been commissioned 
to perpetuate the remembrance of tke boundary in verse. It is 
something to be thankful for that when most of tre ancient 
Jandmarks of India have been swept away by the efflux of time 
there should still be left a State to represent, albeit in a small 
way, two of the most prominent kingdoms of ancient and medieval 
India. And as the Pandyan King, as recorded by Strabo (A.D.20), 
sent an embassy vo the Emperor Augustus, so his modern 
representative, the present Rajé& of Pudukkottai, in a manner 
more appropriate to the present relations, paid his homage and 
allegiance in person to Queen-Empress Victoria in 1898. 


To the Tamil people and lovers pf Tamil literature the 
State would appeal as the only Tamil State in the whole of 
India, ruled by a Tami) King who liberally supports the pzesent 
Tamil Sangham justin the same way as the Pandyans of old 
supported the historic and renowned Sangham at the capital of 
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the Pancyan land—as the land wherein are found some of the 
villages described in Silappadikdéram,—that classical Tamil work 
of exquisite beauty and pathos written 18 centuries ago—and the 
Kuméra hillock to whose God is dedicated that celebrated T'amil 
moral text book, the Kumarésa satakam, which has, for a hundred 
years or more, served to form the morals of the juvenile population 
of the Tamil land. The large number of inscriptions in the State, 
of which fac-simile impressions have been taken and which are 
at present being copied sand deciphered is likely to throw further 
light on the connection between the State and the historic 
kingdoms of the Pandyas and the Cholas. 


To the British and the Indians alike the State would appeal 
as a standing monument of unshaken fidelity on the Indian side 
and unswerving attachment on the British side. As observed by 
Captain Fyfe, Resident, in his letter dated 24th September 1828 
* Tt i3 imposeible for any servant of the Company not to feel the 
greatest regard and respect foribe Tondiman family. In prosperity 
or adversity, from the earliest period of our connection with them, 
they have never failed us; neither cons:derations of danger nor 
allurements of advantage have ever induced them to swerve from 
their allegiance ; and their services, sometimes in very critical 
conjuncturee when we were struggling for empire, have been 
eloquently recorded in the pages of history. More lately, during 
the last Poligar war, the Right Honourable the Governor ig 
himself aware that the father of the present chief, in spite of 
al) endeavours to intimidate him, at once espoused our cause and 
proved by his conduct that he inherited the same extraordinary 
attachment and fidelity to the Honourable Company, whick were 
so signally manifested by his ancestors in the memorable and 
perilous days of Clive and Lawrence ”’. 


It may not be out of place to give here one or two short 
extracts from the letters of these makere of British India. 
Lawrence writes in A. D. 1758 “TI wil} lay before His Majesty and 
the Court of Directors in the most favourable manner all the pains 
and trouble you took for us and the assistance which you afforded 
us, to which we owe our victory............Though I shall have 
gone toa distant country the assistance which you have bestuwed 
‘will always remain uppermost in wy recollection ”. Clive writing 
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in A. D.1798 says “ To the best of my recollection your ancestors 
have long sitce evinced perseverance and presence >f nsind in 
assisting the Honourable Company in times of distress and 
difficalty and I have now received a fresh proof of attachment and 
fidelity from one so eminently representing the illustrious family 
ot the Tondimah. By this you have not only rendered yourself 
onspicnous among the ailies of the Honourable Company but far 
extended the good mame your ancestors have secured to you ”’. 


As described by Sir W. Blackburne (31st December 1822), 

Rajah Tondiman Bahadur is a native hereditary chief, the prince 
and ruler of an extensive province.........In the internal manage- 
ment of his province, he is absolute. He has the power of life 
and death. He enacts laws, sppoints Courts of Justice, Civil and 
Criminal], maintains a considerable military force (now no longer 
needed), collects his revenues and disposes of them at pleasure, 
paying no tribute, even directly or indirectly, through the well- 
deserved kindness and favour of the British Government ”.— 
; Yes. Paying no tribute, direct or even indirect—Is this not 
a unique distinction sha:ed by no other ruler in all India,— 
a signal instance of British good faith, which seems to say to us 
“‘ A» you do to us so we will do unto you now and for generations 
yet unbora ?” 

And the present representative of the illustrious line of the 
‘T'ondaimans has, by his innate pifts, hberal training and travels 
abroad, so wisely and sy.apathetically held the reins of Government 
that to-day his name has oaly to be -mentiopved to evoke the 
heartiest greetings of loyalty from his subjects and the recent 
bestowal of the title of G C. I. E., is felt to be but a foretaste of 
further and higher honours which he has already earned by his 
intriusic worth as a man and a ruler. 


Ma\ His HIGH\LSS THE KATA LIVE LONG. 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX A, 
The Irukkuvels of Kodumbalur. 

Kodumbélir, as has been mentioned in the first paragraph of the history, 
is a very old place, referred to in the very ancient Tamil classic, Chilappadi- 
karam, It was the chief town of a chieftain named Idangali Nayandr, one 
of the Saiva devotees mentioned by Sundara Murti Néyandr, who must have 
lived before the ninth century A.D, Nambi Andér Nambi, a Saiva priest, 
who has in his Sq S@0srert¢ Ogres written a stanza on each of these 
devotees, speaks of Idangali Néyandér as connected with the Cholas (and 
subject to them), and of his chief town Kodumbalir as Irukkuyélir, * that 
is, the place of the Irukkuvéls, who formed a family of Vél or Vellala 
chieftains that ruled at Kodumbélir, An attempt is here made to collect all 
that is known of this Vél family. 


A note may first be inserted on the name Vel. The Veéls referred to in 
Purandnéiru ond other ancient classics f were chieftains of the Vellala class, 
that were generally subject to the three great Kings of the Tamil land. 
They were often employed as leaders of armies ¢ and were considered so high 
in position that the Tamil Kings married girls of their families. One of the 
most prominent of such families was the Irukkuvél family of Kodumbéldr, 
Another well-known family was that of Evvi, who ruled over Milalai Nadu, 
the tract of land in and near the south-eastern portion of the State, 


It may be supposed that the two families mentioned above were related to 
each other, From a perusal of Purandniru and its commentary §, it appears 
that the latter Vél femily—the family of Evvi—was no other than the 
Irungévél family, of which the founder is said to have come out of a sacrificial 
vessel or fire of a Muni in Northern India, 

eure gpeilac: gigi. Crrers 

And an inscription at Tiruviealir $ in the Tanjore District connects the 
Irukkuvéls with the Irungévéls, as Pirdntaka Irungévélar is said to have 
been known as &pa Geerss (or the young Vél chief) of Kodumbélar. 
From numerous inscriptions at Kudumidmalai, Tirumélpuram, Kodumbélir, 


xXx —— 





* See stanza 65, where we have 
“ Same seorwi sorOse Geow Qvuernue pQusé 
Gsmie Gapa afigég Cocina effi masGu,” 

¢ See Tirumangai Alwar’s Periatirwmoli, VI. 6. 6. 

J See commentary on Sutra 30 of Tolkappiyam Poruladhikdram. 

§ See the 201st poem. It is not clear that Irungévél was the name of a 
person. Nagchinarkiniyar, in his commentary on Paitinappdlai (line 282) 
explains Irungévél as “ the (five) great families of Yél chieftains, ” 

$ See inscription No. 320 (as also No. 317) in the Madras Epigraphica 
Report for 1907-8, 
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Tirucchendurai, Tiruppalatturai, Uyyakkondéa Tirumalai and Purattukovil, 
we learn that it was the Irukkevdls that were ruling at Kodumbélir. And 
the inscription at Visalir identifies these Irukkuvéls with the Irungdvels. 
- The fact seems to be that a member of the Irangdévél family, ruling in 
and to the south-east of the State, went over to Kodumbéldr in the western 
portion of the State and established himself there with the title of Irukkured, 
of which the first part Iruki-u (or a Vedic hymn) may be taken to contain a 
reference to the mythical origin of the family. Probably it was this fact that 
gave the family at Kodumbélir its other name of Ilangovélar or “the young 
king-like Véls’’, an assumption supported by the word Aw or “ young ” 
in Visalér inscriptions, The tradition mentioned in Purandniru that the 
family was Y4édava in origin may be taken to be supported by the title 
‘¢ Yaduvamaakétu ” or “ the distingwshed hero of the family of YAadavas, ” 
assumed by a ruler of this line, Samarabhiraman. 

A genealogy * of the family is supplied by an inscription in one of the 
Mavarkovil shrines at Kodumbélir. It runs as follows :— 

Name not known—lost. 
(Vanquisher of the Pandyan elephants) 


Paravirajit (descendant). 


Viratunga, who conquered the Malavas 


| 
Ativira 


Anupama (Samgha krit) 5 


| 
Nripakésarin 
| 


Paradurgamardana, conqueror of Vatépi. 


Samar4bhirhma (called Yaduvamsakétu). 
Killed the Chalukya at the battle of Adhiréjamangala ; married the 
Chola princess Anupama. 


Bhiti Vikramakésarin 
Destroyed the Pallava army on the banks of the Kavérf ; conquered 
Vira Pandya in battle ; destroyed Vanchivél ; married 
Karrali and Varaguna. 


z A 


a : 


Parintakavarman A.ditgavarnaan, 


€ See p. 87 of the Madras Government Epigraphicat Report for 10K 
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The names of the Irukkuvéls found in inscriptions in other placer do 
not mostly agree with these. They are :-— 

(1) Séttan Marpidugu Dangévélar. 

(2) Vidélvidugu Nangévélar. 

{8) Virasdla Dangévélér. 

(4) Tennavan Tlangévél akas Maravan Pudiyar. 

(5) Maduréntaka Accha Piddran. 

(6) Madurintaka Irukkuvélar alias Acchan (Adityar in Sanskrit) 
Vikramakésariyar. 

(7) Pirantaka (Parintaka) Irukkuvélér, 

(8) Sembiyan Irukkuvél alias Pidi Parantakan. 

(9) An Irukkuvél whose name is not known. In an inocription 
at. Ténimalai in the Pudukkéttai State, he is said to have 
endowed land» for feeding une Malayadhwajan, probably a 
Jain avcetic, 

The names Marpidugu and Vidélvidugu are clearly connected with the 
Pallava kings and the first two chieftains in the list given above were 
evidently feudatories of the Pallavas. Of these the first is said to have 
flourished in the time of Pallava Mahéréja Danti Nandivarman, or in the time 
of Nandivarman son of Dantivarman * or Nandippottaraiyan, victorious at 
Tell4ru—/. ¢., in the second half of the eighth century A.1). The second 
chieftain Vidélvidugu Llangovélar, whove wife was Pudi Arindigui, lived in 
the time of the Ganga Pallava king Kovijaya Kampavarman, who ruled in 
the ninth century A. D. 


Viravéla Dangévélar in the above list is found from inscription No. 306 
of 1907 to have been the father of Madurantaks Accha Pidéran, who has 
been identified with Vikramaképarin in the above table, the chieftain who 
yeems to have been the most distinguished of Kodumbéldr chiefs. 

The following extracts are from the Madras Epigraphical Reports and 
refer to Vikramakésarin. 

‘‘ Bhiti Vikramakésarin was also called Tennavan Ilangévélar, Madhu- 
réntaka ¢ Irukkuvel, Adittan Vikramakésarin or Maravan Pidiyar (this seems 
to be the Tamilised form of Bhitiyér); consequently Pardntaka Tlangdvél 
appears also to have been another surname of Bhati Vikramakésarin. In 
inscription No. 887 of 1904, he seems to bear the title Sambiyan Irukkuvél”’, 


* See inscription No. 88 of 1910 and Report of the Madras Epigraphical 
Department for 1912-3. See also inscriptions No. 306, 316, 319, 323, 349 
of 1908, 821, 385, 836, 387, 339 of 1904, 129, 317, 820 of 1907, 470 of 1908 
287 of 1911 and 131 and 174 of 1912. 

4“ The uame Madhur&ntaka Irukkuvél might have been assumed by him 
(or conferned on him) after the accession of the Chola king Parantakal", 
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It will thus be found that the names 4—7 in the above list refer to ohe and 

the same ruler. 

It was this Vikramakeésarin that built the Mavarkdvil at Kodumbélar. 
‘The Mavarkévil has nothing to do with the three kings of the south as is 
generally supposed” or with the three Saiva saints, Appar, Sambandhar 
and Sundarar. “An inscription at Kodumbélur tells us explicitly that the 
three shrines were actually built by the chief Vikramakésarin in his own name 
and in the names of his two wives. The third shrine, of which no traces now 
exist, was evidently pulled down at a later period and the stones used up— 
perhaps for building the fresh-water pond in front of the Muchukundésvara 
temple in the same village. A few inscribed fragments have been found on 
the margin of the pond, some of which are in the ancient Kanarese language 
and alphabet. ‘‘ The temple of Tiruppudisvaram at Kodumbélir referred to in 
inscriptions might have been the Mivarkévil built by Padi Vikramakésarin ”. 

‘* Having built three shrines (vimanas) in his own name and in the 
names of his two wives, he 7. ¢., Vikramakésarin set up Mahésvara (Siva) and 
prevented a big maztha (brihan-matham) to Mallikarjuna of Madhuré (Madura), 
who was the chief ascetic of the Kalamukha (sect) with eleven villages for 
feeding fifty ascetics of the same sect (here called astta-raktru). Mullikérjuna 
belonged to the Atréya gétra and wa» the disciple of two teachers Vidyarasi 
and Tapdrasi.”’ 

‘¢ Vikramakésarin had two wives, who were named Karralippirdttiyar 
and Varaguna and had by his first wife two sons called Parantakavarman 
and Adityavarman. Sembiyan Irukkuvél alias Padi Parantakan, who built 
a stone temple at Andanallar in the Trichinopoly District, might be identical 
with DParintaka (varman) sun of Pudi Vikramakésarin”, One Pad; 
Adittapidari, daughter of Tennavan Ilangoévélar and queen of the Chola 
prince Arikulakésarin, who was a military officer under Parantaka I, built a 
stone temple at Tirucchendurai. As Tennavan Llangévélar was one of the 
names of Pudi Vikramakésarin, Padi Adittapidari might have been his 
daughter, The fact that members of this family built temples in the Chola 
country (at a distance from their territory) and that a Chola prince and princess 
married into the family shows that intimate friendly relations existed between 
the Chola kings and Kodumbalir chieftains ”’, 

I believe we shall not be far wrong if we take Padi Vikramakésarin * 
to have lived towards the close of the ninth century and in the first half of 
the tenth century. 

* It is not clear whether, and if so, how, Vikki-Annan who distinguished 
himself in the conquest of Tondainadu by Aditya I, and to whom s 
throne, a fly-whisk (chamara), mansions, an army of male elephants and 
the hereditary title of Sembiyan Tamiladiaraiyan were granted was 
connected with the family of the Irukkuvéls of Kodumbélir. - 
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APPENDIX B. 
More about the Pallavaraya line of rulers. 
The following additional information relating to this line based on 
inscriptions found within, and outside the State, and on two Tamil worke— 


Seventheluntha Pallaran Pillai Tamil, Seventhetuntha Pallavan Cla,*—imay 
also be found interesting. 


The Pallavaréyaérs ¢ are said in both the manuscripts to have originally 
lived at Mallai or Mallapuram, an old historic town in the Chengleput District 
called #1esee% by Tirumangai Alwér in his hymns and generally known 
as Mahabalipuram. One of these is said to have been invited by a Pandya, 
when he was attacked by a Chola king, and, having defeated the latter, he is 
said to have been appointed Governor of Kéralasingavalanidu near the 
southern border of the State (see page 76 and map opposite to that page). 
Another is said to have been born in and settled at Gaseftuuf by which 
Perungulir near Vaittar is evidently meant, Perungulér being called 
‘ Genefi’ in inscriptions. The Pallavardyars are said to have subdued the 
eighteen Vanniar castes, tv have destroyed Alumbil, to have been victorious at 
Kadaéram and Séraikkudi (see p. 118, p. 68 & p. 82), to have won distinction 
at Kalabham. Valuttdir is described as a fertile wet land village in Konadu 
(see pp. 61 & 62) under the sway of the Pallavardyars called Konddars. 


The name Pallavaraéyan seems to have been in use from very early times. 
An inscription at Sdlapuram in the Madura District refers to one Tennavan 
Pallavaréyan, alias Maran Acchan (Adityan) of Politr in the 4th year of 
the Pandya king Maran Sadaiyan, i.¢., towards the close of the eighth 
century. Other chiefs that bore this title were 


1. Vidélvidugu Pallavarfyar of Umbalanadu, 
2. Mayilaittindan alas Avantiyakovappallavarayar. 





ss ce ote ca ee 

* These two manuscripts were kindly lent to me by Mahimahopadhbyiya 
M. R. Ry. V. Swaminatha Aiyar Avergal, Tamil Pandit, Presidency 
College. 

+ That the custom of giving childrenthe names of men of power by whom 
they were patronised or to whom they were subject was very commen, 
as is shown in the first footnote on page 98, will be clear also from the 
following lines in the 12th stanza of the “Seventheluntha Pallavan 
Pillai Tamil 

“ gisam 616 si@e Csesf wseOr6 ons cp-Car 
weretse wsoawier Cui. epuus et,” 
that is, “the Kings of Anga, Vanga (Bengal), Coorg and Canara gave 
their children your name-the name of Seventheluntha Pillaidriyar.” 
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3. Ingunittu Pallavaniyar, 

4, Pallayardyar, chief of Tunjalir, Milalai Kanam (gee p. 61). 

5. Muvendra Pallavardyar * alas Adittan Pidaran, son of Viranarana 
Pallavaréyar of Kahdr near Kunnandarkévil in Vadapanangadu division in 
the modern Kulattér Taluk of Pudukkottai State. 


In the war of Pandya succession in the twelfth century A. D., a Pallava- 
rayar in said to have gone with a force as directed by the Chola king to help 
Kulasékhara Pandya, who, defeated by Lankapura Dandandyaka, had fled to 
the Chola king for protection and help. The Pallavaréyar wav defeated.f 


The Pallavarayars seem to have helped both the Chola» and the Pandyas. 
One of them is said to have married a Chola princess and to haye been treated 
by the Cholas as their son-in-law. Their throne is said to have been a six- 
footed stvol }, their flag is saidto have borne the figures of both the tiger 
(the Chola symbol) and the fish, (the Pandyan symbol), and they are said to 
have worn garlands of the s7e9, (the symbol of the Vellélas, a Pallavaraya 
having married a Vellala Malayaraya princess), the (Chola) Agatti, and (the 
Pandya) margosa, They are often referred to ax “ urgem@@eI” of which 
the meaning seems to be that the Pallavarayars put in heavy chains those 
whom they captured in war. The lands over which they ruled are given 
below. 


“ gouu@ysm_wosruser® 
Cart sOa er 6i.610—Cuorer 
QsrHar O6r@ SGuCusrys 61O 
bean sacar erO—GQaer ai Si apd 
Qui wuoteer® Cog sé SrCrens sr 
ower Gan Bae pel} 610—Qeiiw MGs 
Carerégin-s19 Car@@teriiréCs 
QU piso sg FiCsrer, 


* See Madras Government Epigraphica]l Reports, Inscriptions No. 162 of 
1912, No. 322 of 1904, No. 228 of 1908, No. 186 of 1912 and No. 425 of 
1911. 

+ See Madras Government Epigraphical Report for 1898—-99. 


{ The special importance of such a stool is not clear. In the Introduction 
to Tiruyilaiyddal Puranam by Paranjdti Munivar, the author, when 
he read the manuscript for acceptance by the learned, is said to have 
been seated on a six-footed stool in the presence of Sundarésar of 
Madurese. 
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: hese lands were, (1) Alangudi nédu, (2) Amaravati nddu, (8) Kaduvan- 
‘kudi nédu, (4) Senkéttu nadu, (5) Péraiyér nddu, (6) Valnidu, (7) Meyya- 
malai (Tirumayyam) nadu, (8) Chandra rékhé nfdu, (9) Kodunkundra naédu, 
¢(Pirénmalai nédu) (10) Thirukkdlakkudi naédu, (11) Kénddnu, * 


The annual income of their State is said in a petition presented by a 
Kannanir Sérvaikar to have been 30,000 pon. 


Seventheluntha Pallavardyar, the hero of the two poems referred to above, 
is said to have married a lady of the Malvar caste. He is said to have been 
a great Saivite and worshipper of the Gods at Tirugékarnam, Kudumidmalai, 
Péraiyar and Tiruvarankulam and at Conjeveram, He i» said to have pur- 
chased jewels and lamps fur the temple at Tirugdkarnam and to have added to 
the temple at Kudumiaimalai, porches, towers, halls flower-gardens, groves 
ete., and built cars. 


The following names of the Pallavariyar rulers are given in the Ud 
after the names of several Pallava kings mentioned in Tami) literature. 
The list seems to have been based on no reliable or verified information, 
The object of the poet reems to have been to bring together all that he had 
ever heard of the Pallavarayars. Probably several of the names are merely 
periphrastic expressions applicable to Pallavariyars hearing other names, 
At first certain Pallavas Pallavarayars are described without names, Of 
these were 


1, The Pallava that came to help the Pandya king, got rid of the 
Chola trouble and ruled over Kéralasingavala nadu. 

2, The Pallava who ruled the world with the title Malava. having 
married the daughter of a Vellala Malava family. 

3. The Pallava, who wore a garland in which Adzi flowers were put 
in between the Agathi (Chola) and the Nim (Pindya). 

4, The Pallava that was born at Kdli (Perungalar), 
ae a ee ne 
* Most of these formed portion of the last mentioned: Kénadu. See pp. 66— 

68 for 1, 4, 5, 6 10 and 11, p. 1 for land 7 and p. 4 for land 9. 

The second nadu Amaravati nidu may be taken to be the tract about 
Ponnamaravati. The third nidu Kaduvankudi is the tract about VirAlimalai. 

These lands were not far from the modern Pudukkottai town. The 
eighth nadu, Ch&ndra rékha nadu, is the tract about Sendalai in the Tanjore 
District (according to the Journal of the South Indian Association for July 
1911). But it seems to be a little too far from Pudakkettai to be taken to be 
meant. Probably it denotes the land watered by Ambuliyaru (see p. 4).ambuli, 
meaning Chandra. 

In another place s:Steqweriss@ (Tirugékarnan) and g@wwmsenss® 
(see Gazetteer under Tennantir) are mentioned. 


vill 
5. 
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The great Pallava that made for himself the six-footed throne, 


6. The king that mounted and rode a daring war-horse and thus got 
the additional name of Rayar and became Pallavardyar. 


7. 
8. 


The Pallavaraya that plundered Alumbil and captured Séraikkudi, 
The Pallavariyar that defeated the eighteen Vanniars, 


Those with names other than Pallavarayar were, 


11, 
12. 
13. 


14 
15 
16 
17. 
18 
19. 
20 
21 
22 


28. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 


. Periavudaiyan Pallavarayar, 


Tiruméni Pallavarayar, 
Nitialaga Pallavarayar. 


. Narapala Pallavarayar. 
. Valuthimanamkatta Pallavariyar. 
. Adaikkalamkitta Pallavariyar. 


Adiyar Vélaikkara Pallavarayar. 


. Mukunda Pallavariyar. 
. Kulasékhara Pallavariyar. 
. Tennava Jayatunga Pallavarayar. 


Katchikodutta Pallavarayar. 

Villiputtér Pallavariyar. 

Ativirarama Pandya Pallavariyar alias Bhattarminam katta 
Pallavarayar. 

Srivalava (Srivallabha) Jayatunga Pallavarayar. 

Nayinar Pallavarayar. 

Avudaiyan Pallavaraiyar. 

Acchamariyan Pallavarayar. 

Bhaskara Narayana Pallavariyar. 

Sriranga Pallavarayar. 

Mukunda Seventheluntha Pallavariyar, 

Singa Pallavarhyar, 

Sriranga Pallavarayar, who captured Kiranur in the morning 
Tenungir in the midday and Kittantr in the evening. 

Saranga Pallavarayar known as wegem@el or Bhira Sangili and 
described as ‘“‘the ruler of the Saluvas, who were originally 
feudatories of the Vijayanagar Kings.” 

Vallaiyarayan alias Vararima Pallavarayar. 

Kénéri Pallavarayar. 

Tirumakute Pallavariyar. 

Vilitturangum Pallavarayar. 

Tiramalai Raja Pallavarayar. 

Tirunirru Pallavarayar. 

Tirumancholai Pallavarayar, 
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$1. Alaga Pallavarayar.. 
32. Achynéa Pallavarayar, 
88. Mallappa Pallavariayar (son of No. $2). 
84, Seventheluntha Perumal Pallavarayar {brother of 33). 
85. Avudaiya Pallavarayar. 
36. Chidambara Pallavarayar. 
37. Muttappa Pallavarayar (son of No. 36). 
38. Kandappa Pallavariyar (son of No, 37). 
39, Mallappa Pallavarayar. 
40. Seventheluntha Pullavarhyar (said to have been the son of one 
Perianayakam, son-in-law of Mallappa No, 38). 
APPENDIX C. 
Wotes from a petition of historic interest. 

The following information is from a petition containing historic references 
from Valamkondan Ramaswami Sérvaikar, son of Valamkondin Kumira- 
swami Sérvaikar (see p. 161). The manuscript may be taken to be of as 
much value as the petition of Ilandan Ambalakaran, occasionally referred to 
in the book (see pp. 160 and 127). The income of the dominion under 
Seventheluntha Pallavarayan was 30,000 pon a year and the Pallavariyan 
left no descendants (see p. 126 footnote). Periya Rima Banam also came 
from Ramnad (see p. 123). The Setupati’s agent at Tirumayyam was 
Kurunda Pillai (Dharma Pillai is not mentioned) to whom earrings were sent 
(see p. 159) as well as the State finger-ring. Namana Tondaimén subdued the 
Visenginattu Kallars (see p. 137). For his services to the Tondaiman 
Nallakutti Valamkondan, is said to have got Kannangudi, Mangudi, and 
some lands near Kavinadu. Avudaippa Valamkondan, his son, is said to 
have been of help in getting for the Tondaiman from the Sétupati, Tirumay- 
yam, and the tract of land adjoining it worth 80,000 pon a year. He is said 
to have received Kannanér, Durvasapuram on the borders of Tirumayyam iu 
exchange for lands granted to his father and to have received various 
honours such as palanquin, horse, umbrella, &c. (see p. 152). He is said to 
have annexed to the Pndukkodttai State the Rangiam tract then in possession 
of Udaiyanna Tévan, brother-in-law of the Sétupati. 

Ragunatha Raya Tondaiman (1686-1730 A. D.) is said to have had 
82 sons, legitimete and ilegitimate (see p. 146). 

The aecount in the last, paragraph of page 160 is partly based on this 
esanuscript, which states that Ramaswimi Tondaimin was also sent as a 
prisoner (perhaps for a time) to Tirumayyam and that Ananda Row, when 
he invaded Pudukkottai, took with him from Tanjore3,000 horse (see p. 171). 

B 
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APPENDIX D. 
A Note on Protestant Mission work *., 


[See pp. 397 and 398 of the book], 

“ Puducotta was called a station from 1846 to 1849 and a band of 
Indian workers were employed there under the supervision of Cherry (Rev. 
H. Cherry) and then of Murry (Rev. C. F. Murry). It had been passed 
over to the (Madura) Mission by the Church Missionary Society. But no 
Missionary of the Society ever resided there and it can hardly be considered 
as having fully entered the circle of stations. The Rajah of Puducotta recog- 
nised his relation to the work of the Mission in the year it was taken over 
by visiting Pasumalai Seminary in company with the Collector Blackburne. 
They showed their appreciation of the Seminary by each giving a donation 
of Rs. 200. But Puducotta was far too away from Madura and the funds of 
the Mission were too limited for the Mission to take that work ; as the Church 
Missionary Society had passed over lands, schools and catechists to this 
Mission, so this Mission passed over to the Leipsic Lutheran Mission the 
lands, schools and catechists and the good-will of the Rajah, let us hope. 
Negotiations were carried on in 1848, but the representative of the Lutherans, 
Rev. C. Ochs, was detained in Mayavaram ; so at his request the transfer was 
considered to be from and after the end of 1848”. 


* From Rev. J. S. Chandler’s Seventy-five years in the American Madura 
Mission. See p. 76. 


APPENDIX E. 
List of Residents of Tanjore and Pudukkottai. 


Names. From To 


Captain William Blackburne ) Tanjore ooe 24— 3-1801 
| pedi kGttal see Feb. 1307} 6- 8-18 09 


Captain Butler, Acting Resident ooo 7—- 88-1809 4-— 38-1810 
Captain William Blackburne ee 5 38-1810 3— 83-1828 
Captain William Hardy ene 4— 38-1823 21-— 88-1824 


[Colonel Scot’s name appears in the Madras Almanac (cee p. 871) but he 
never seems to have taken up that appointment]. 


Captain Fyfe on. 22~ 8-1824 9-11-1880 
Captain M. Tweedie, Acting ose 10-11-1880 31-12-1880 
W. Hudleston, Eeq., Acting ae l~ 1-1880 81— 8-18381 
J. Blackburne, Eaq., Acting oo. I~ 4-1881 16- 8-1882 
Captain Douglas oo. 17— 8~1832 18-10-1884 


Lieutenant Colonel T. Macleane voe 19410-1884 20-—- 7-189 


APPENDIX. 


Names. From 
Captain C. M. Macleane, Acting eve 21— 7-1837 
Lieutenant Colenei T. Macleane eee 21-10-1837 


Lieutenant W. Lockhart 
Lieutenant Colonel T. Macleane 
Lieutenant W. Lockhart, Acting eee 15-10-1839 
Captain A. Douglas eee 14-11-1839 
Lieutenant Halpin (officer in charge), Resident’s 


one 3- 77-1889 
ese 24— 9-1889 


escort eco 4- 4~-1840 
Captain A. Douglas ove @— 7-1840 
Lieutenant Selby (officer in charge), Resident's 

escort in charge eoe 20— S$-1841 


W. H. Bayley Esq. aoe 15- 4—1841 
¥ 


To 
20-10-1887 
2— 7-1839 
28— 9-1889 
14-10-1839 
18-11-1839 
8— 4~-1840 


6— 7-1840 
20- 38-1841 


14— 4-184] 
21-12-1841 


The Residency of Tanjore was abolished under Court's 


letter No. 3, of 1-9-1841. 
List of Political Agents. 
J. Blackburne Esq., Collector of Madura, 1st 
Political Agent eos 22~12~-1841 
G. D. Drury Esq., Coumnissioner in charge of 
Madura (under G. O. Rev. No. 1415 
dated 6th December 1842) oo. 23-12-1842 
W. A. Morehead Esq. ooo 25— 4-1843 
W. Elliot Esq., Acting Sub-Collector in charge 24—- 6-1843 
J. Blackburne Exq. 1~ 8-1843 
R. D. Parker Esq. 6— 7-1847 
R, J. Sullivan Esq. eve 20-10-1856 
A. Hathaway Esq. eve 19-11-1857 
T. Clarke Esq. coe 22-10-1858 
V. H. Levinge Esq. _ 22— 2-1860 


22-12-1842 


24~ 
23~ 


4-1843 
6-1843 
31— 7-1843 

5- 7-1847 
24-10-1856 
19-11-1857 
21-10-1858 
21— 2-—1860 
27— 9-1865 


Political Agency transferred to Tanjore (ander G. O. No. 241 


dated 27-9-1865). 
G. Lee Morris Esq., Collector of Tanjore and 
Political Agent coo 24— 9-1865 
G. Banbury Esq. ese 5—- 38-1866 
Hon’ble D. Arbuthnot eve S1~ 38-1878 


4— 83-1866 
30- 33-1873 
18— 9-1874 


Political Agency transferred from Tanjore to Trichinopoly 
(under G. O. No. 387 dated 18th September 1874), 


J. B. Pennington Esq. 
H. Sewell Esq. 


eos September 1874 May 
eee May 


1876 April 


1875 
18793 


x 


Names. 
C. W. W. Martin Esq. 
H, Sewell Esq. 
H. R. Farmer Esq. 
W. P. Aastin Esq. 
W. H. Welsh Eng. 
G. W. Fawcett Esq. 
M. Hammick Esq. 
C. J. Weir Esq. 
W. H. Welsh Eaq. 
L. C, Miller Esq. 
J. Andrew Esq. 
J. K. Batten Esq. 
B. Macleod Esq. 
R. H. Shipley Esq. 
J. H. Robertson Esq. 
It. H. Shipley Exq, 
G. W. Elphinstone Esq. 
R. H. Shipley Exq. 
J. P. Bedford Esq. 
C. G, Spencer Esq. 
A. Thompson Esq. 
A, Butterworth Esq. 
kK, L. Thornton Esq. 
A. Butterworth Esq, 
A, L. Vibert Exg. 
A, Butterworth Eq. 
A. L, Vibert Esq. 
C. T, H. Johnson Exq. 
M, Young Esq, 
E, W. Legh Esq, 
M. Young Esq. 
J. ©. Molony Esq. 
R. Narayana Aiyar Esq. 
L. E. Buckley Esq. 
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From 
ove May 1879 
ese December 1880 
eco August 1885 
oes September 1886 
ooe April 1887 
ose January § 1889 
exe May 1891 
eee July 1891 
ese Uanuary§ 1892 
oo August 1898 


ese December 1898 
ose September 1896 
oon February 1897 
eae November 1897 
eoe March 1899 
vee December 1899 
eee March 190] 
ooe May 1901 
eee September 1903 
ooo May 1904 
ose September 1904 
eee December 1904 
eee April 1905 
eee November 1905 
vos July 1906 
oce August 1906 


To 
December 
August 
September 

April 
December 
April 
June 
December 
July 
November 
August 
January 
October 
February 
November 
February 
April 
August 
April 
August 
November 
March 
October 
June 
August 
March 


soe April and May 1908 


ooo May 1908 
eee November 1908 
eos Hebruary - 1911 
ese November 1911 
ese UNE 1912 
ove September 1912 


eee December 1912, ° 


October 
January 
October 
May 
August 
November 


1830 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1898 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1899 
1899 
1901 
1901 
1908 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1908 


1908 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
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APPENDIX F. 


List of the Administrators of the State from 1807 A. D. 
1807 
A. 1. Tirumalai Tondaiman, Chinnaranmanai 
Jagirdar. 
2. Mappillai Pallavarayer son-in-law of the 
ruler that died in 1807. 


Venkappayya or Venkat Row was Sarkil, to whom the 
Resident's orders were issued through the Managers. 
1808 Anantayya was appointed the Resident’s Agent to exercise the 
powers of the Raja under the superintendence of the 
Resident and be the medium of instructions to the Managers 
from the Resident. 


Managers. 


1814 


B. 1. Soiroba Naig, Principal Manager. 


2. Anantayya 
3. Tana Pillai } Managers. 


[There was no Sarkil from 1814 to 1822]. 
1815 (to 1817 or 1822*). 
C 1. Soiroba Naig, Principal Counsellor. 


2 <Anantayya ),, 
3. Tana Pillai } Counsellors. 


(A to C during the minority of Ruja Vijaya Raghunatha 
Tondaimaén Bahadir (till 1817}. 
1822 Soiroba Naig, Sarkil. 
1839 


1. Ry. Kattakkurich Ayi Avargal 
2. Appa Aiyar, Foujdar. }tormed a council of Regency. 
8. Soiroba Naig, Sarkil. 


[ During the minority of R&ja Ramachandra Tondaiman Bahadar}. 
1844 Soiroba Naig. Sark. 


1851 Soiroba Naig, Sarkil, } 
Gopal Naig, Deputy Sarkil. 


1853 Gopal Naig, Sarkil. 

1854 R. Annaswami Aiyar, Sarkil. 

1863 Bhavani Sankar Row, Sarkil. 

1878 Sir A. Sashia Sastriar, K. c. 9. 1. 

(He was styled Sarkil from 1878 to July 1885 and Dewan from July 
1885 to 1886]. 


*This arrangement which should bave come to an end in 18]7, seems to 
have continued till 1822, when Soiroba Naig was appointed Sarkil. 
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1886 Sir A. Sashia Sastriar, x. c. 5. 1., Dewan-Regent. 
[During the minority of the present ruler}. 


1894 R. Vedantacharlu, Dewan. 
1898 R. Vedantacharlu, Dewan, 
M. R. Ry, Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rajah Avargal, Councillor. 
Jan. 27, 1899 M. R. Ry. Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rajah Avargal, 
Acting Dewan. 
A. Venkat Row, Acting Councillor. 
Feb. 18, 1899 Dewan Bahadur S. Venkataramadas Naidu, b.a., B.L, 
Dewan. 
M. R. Ry. Vijava Raghunatha Durai Rajah Avargal, s.4.. 
Councillor (till July 1908). 
March, 1909 Mr. G.T. H Bracken. 1 c s, Superintendent of the 
State 
M. R. Ry. Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rajah Avargal, 3.a., Dewan. 
M. R. Ry. C. Rajagopala Pillai Avargal, B.a., B.u., Councillor. 
Feb. 1918 Mr. J. T. Gwynn, 1 c.s, Superintendent of the State. 
M. R. Ry. Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rajah Avargal, 8 a . Dewan 
M. R. Ry. C. Rajagopala Pilla: Avargal, B.a., 8.u., Councillor. 
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APPENDIX G. Z 
List of Inscriptions in the Padukkotte! State. * 


I.—~Ananavupi TanLouxK; 


1) Kulavaippatéi village, Ataviswaran 
Kévil. 


2} Alangudi Siva temple 

3} Ambukkéil Siva temple 

4) Kévilar Siva temple 

5| Maniambalam Siva temple 


6 arya (Palaiyér village) Siva tem- 


pie 
7| Perungulir Siva temple 
8| Pudukkéttai (Town Hospital) 
. Kalasakkadu 
Hanumarkoil 
Public offices building. 
9} Sembattar Siva temple 
10| Séttuppalai Siva temple 
11} Tirugékarnam Siva temple 


near 


12! Tirukkattalai Siva temple 


13| Tiramanamchéri Siva temple 
14| Tiruvarankulam Siva temple 
15] Tiruvapptr Siva temple 

i Vishnu temple 
16| Tirnvidaiyipatti Siva temple 
17| Vadavalam Surandarkoil 
18| Varappar Siva temple 
19] Vagaivaeal Siva temple 


IJ.—Kovarrur Tarun. 


1} Alattar Siva temple 


2 — west of Ammachatthi- 


3 Rauavaeal Siva temple 
4| Ariyér Siva temple 
5| Irambali Siva temple 


6| Kadavampafti ruined Vishnu ae 


7| Kayampati ruined Jain temple 
Kilaikkuricehi Siva temple 


S Locality (Taluk and village). 


g Remarks, 
3 






In archaic characters, 


Contains an old inscrip- 
tion of Miransadai yan. 
Contains three inscrip- 
tions in archaic characters 


bet Cp et Pe ot fe BY CD 


GD ped tet RE et OD pa Gt 





ne) ree Rader Merten ree) Lee eeenae meee _ AN eentr dns kee eee eran ier em 
The list.was supplied by Mr. 8. Vaidyanatha Alyar, the State Archaeologist. 
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Ss Locality (Taluk and village). fy Remarks, 
‘e 
9| Kilikkadalér ---| 2 {Oneona stone planted 
in the agrahaéram and 
the other on another 
stone foundin a prickly- 
pear jungle, half a mile 
to the west of the 
village. 
10) Kiranfr Siva temple e.-| 18 | One in archaic Tamil 
characters. 
11} Kodumbalér Siva temple ee.) 15 | See the Gazetteer. 
o Mivarkéovil e»-| 2 | One Sanskrit inscription 
in grantha characters. 
12} Kudumiimalai Siva temple eee 117 | One inscription in archaic 
Pallava grantha. A 
treatise on music. Some 
old Tamil inscriptions. 
One in grantha and one 
in Telugu. See the 
Gazetteer, 
18) Kulattér Siva temple wee! «(10 
14; Kumiramangalam (on a stone planted} 1 
in dry lands). 
15) Kunnandarkéil Siva temple ese} 41 | Some inscriptions in old 
Tamil, 
16} Lakshmanpaftti (in front of a ruined 1 
darga). 
17| Madattukévil ruined Siva teniple ...) 138 
18] Madiyantr Siva temple ape 4 
19} Malaiyadippaiti rock cut Siva temple. 7 | Some old inscriptions. 
* Vishnu temple. 2 | One in Maratti. 
20} Mangudi Siva temple aes 1 
21; Minalvéli ne eee 8 
22| Méttuppatti (near the sluice) ane 1 
23) Narttamalai Siva temple sac 1 
“s Kadambarmalai eee) 29 | Contains an old inscrip- 
tion. 
oe Western Hill : nis 8 | One of these is old. 
24| Nallfir (on stones planted in dry lands).| 2 
265| Nirpalani Siva temple eee} 19 | An old inscription of 
Marfnjadaiyan. ; 
26; Panangudi Siva temple one 2 
27| Panditakkidi (on a stone planted to/ 1 


the west of the village) 
28| Parambuir Siva temple see One of these is on old 
) Tamil insértptidn,: 


i) 
Ww 


# 
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eo ae 
| Ea 
2 < 
S Locality (Taluk and village). =| 3 © 3| Remarks 
| Pa 
ep ees tee lanl = i a a! ase 
29} Perumanadu Siva temple és 
a on a rock a haee 
30) Perumsunai ruined Siva temple ° cae 
$1; Péyal Siva temple oes 
$2| Pulvayal ss : 
$3} Puanangudi Siva temple o  ees 
34! 





Rajélippafti (on a stone io the “sluice 
of a ruined tank). 
$5! Sirusunai (on a rock to the eas€ ‘end of 
the tank). 

$6) Sittannavasal Jain temple ee 
5 Eladippattam — 


In archaic Tamil 


Old Tamil and Pali ine 
scriptions, Two of these 
are quite gone. 


a 


37, Temmivdr ruined Siva temple one 
» (on a Stone in dry lands) eee 

$8| Tennangudi Siva temple 
$9! Tiruppdr a 0 ee 
| 7 ruined Vishnu temple... 
40) Tiruvéngayasal Siva temple 


eee 


A fragment of one of 
these is in old Tamil, 


a1 1, Tirasilingudi ruined Siva temple One of them is old. 


Todaiydr Siva temple 
re Vayalokam oe 
44! Vellaimandapam, north of Kirantr 
and to the west of the road. 


45, Vellanir Siva temple 

46 Vennaimuttuppaféi Pillaiyairkoil 

47, Virakkudi Siva temple cae 

48: Viralimalai Subrahmanyaswami Kv il. 
os on a rock 

49| Viralir Vishnu temple 

50, Visalar Siva temple 


eee 


AS mm 8 a] 


e 
e 
s 
ae 
ry LG om me ft me IE ct = i me me SS WG me Le 
m=} X w ~ w w wt ty wy 
en nee PDS PPR A PO SSE Lt RSI IEEE STE PTE ELE IE EET GY 
La ne eee 


_ 
Ld 


One of them is in archaic 








characters. 
4214 
Iil.—Tirumiayyaw Tau. | 
i} Adanur Siva temple cet TL, 
2 Ammankuricchi Siva temple Poe ° 
a Durvasapuram re oe 4 
Idaiyattar a | 
5 Irnmbanadu Vishnu temple eee 2 
%9 Siva temple coef 8 | Contains two old ine 
scriptions. 
6| Kandéswaramudaiyarkévil oe 9 
7| Kannaniér Vishnu temple see l 
" Siva temple eee c 





| 
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Es 
Se 
s Locality (Taluk and village). E x: Remarks. . 
fs 
8) Kiaraimangalam Siva temple ove 2 
9 Karaiydr 9 eco 12 rr 
» Vishnu temple tT) | ; 
10} Kattu Bava Pallivasal ool 7 J 
11] Kilattaniyam Siva temple eee 1 
12; Kénapet Vindyakarkoil ooo} =o. 
13) Koarriyér Siva temple eve} 18 
9 Vishnu temple eee 4 
14’ Kdvilpatti ruined Siva temple oo} 862 
15] Kidalir Siva temple eo} =] 
¥6| Malaiyakkovil ,, ose} 8 | One old Tamil inscripe 
tion. One small Pallava 
grantha inscription, 
17| Maravimudura ,, ets 2 
38] Mélaippanaiyar ,, eee 6 
19] Mélattaniyam _,, see 6 
20) Meélir Vishnu temple eve 5 
21| Merattnilai Pidarikévil oon ] 
22) Muuaisandai Vishna temple wee i 
28| Netkkinam (Nerkunram) Vishau| =] 
temple. 
24) Nedunkudi Siva temple ws 4 
25) Neivasal Me ew} 43 
26) Nerunjikkudi __,, ses 4 | Two old inscriptions, 
27, Oliyamangalam ,, eee 9 
28! Péraiydr = eve} 15 
29) Perundurai ese} = | An ofd inecription, 
Viehnu temple wee 3 
30 Pillamangalam Siva temple wee 4 
$1) Ponnamari\ ati ‘ ese| 15 | Two old inscriptions. 
e Vishnu temple soe, 10 
$2) Pulivalam Siva temple ow, 8 
38| Pivalakkudi _,, - 11! 
$4] Ranziam wos! 1G: 
35| Sastankovil - ee] J | Ona planted stone. 
36! Sattanir eee 4 
37| Séndamangalam Viehnu temple... 1 
38) Sirrir (Apgri) Siva temple coo! «= = |Three are old inscriptions. 
39| Sevalur ‘a eset 38 | 
40) Sundaram ” eve, 15 
“* - Viehnu temple | 5 
41| Tanjir Siva temple ry ef 
42! Térkattir ” eee 3 
48) Ténippatti 5 ad 1 | Aw old inscription. 


1 paren 














Remarks. 





~44| TMrukkalambur Siva temple An old inscription. 
45, Tirumayyam One Pallava  ygrantha 
inseription, Two old 
Tamil inscriptions. 
ws Vishnu temple soot Ad 
“4G “Unajyar a9 eee 2 
| Onaiydr Siva temple ove 8 
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APPENDIX H. 
A.—Facsimile copies of some old inscriptions of the State 
Sittannavasal Inscriptions. 


#4 


“" > £Se~ wrk oe 
why og es oa 3 “ 4 4 ‘ 

La Sette ¥) ae 2 a ; + cate he Me a 

1 Epp ie x 7 : eed J a oa 


\ 


oa és +a FAP op Dold aR Be 


TT. 
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Rdjalippatti Inscription. 





Ténimalat Ins-ription 
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Tirumayyam' Inscription. 


ane "i pee: ME a cee mee 
ia. 








VI. 


VIL. 





APPRNDIZ: redtic 
Kundrdndarkovil Inscriptions. 


Wyor*s ifn ae Rea a | 
rete SOF pe Aco), 


z te aS Am { ener 
cod oan ae f ae 2 ae "Yo OY ce ry % 


VIII. 


an 
a) — 
~F 
aa Cocpe CONS in 4 


ra ag ec ele gree 
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Narttamalar Inscription 
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B.—The first inscription transliterated in English and the other 
nine inscriptions printed in modern Tamil characters, 
translated into English and explained. 

J. 

A Briéhmi inscription on the pillow of a bed in the Fladippattam cavern 
at Sittaanardsal, 

The following notes on the inscription have been very hindly supplied to 
me by M. R. Ry. H. Krishna Sastriar Avareal, Bp. a., Assistant Archeological 
Superintendent for Epigraphy. Southern India. 

‘The inscription reads as follows and is unintelligible. 

Brtthmi Inserrption, 

eu mi (?) na ta hu mn ¢ht tra (’) pi ja na ta ka vu ti 

ita na ku ci ai po ma (’) la ilu 

Round the corner 

gha (?) ra ce th a ta.a nama,” 

* The inseription is) in Asoka Brahmi characters of a type pecniiar to 
Southern India, which ix found mostly in natural caverns on many of the 
hills of the Madura and Tinnevelly Districts. (See Epigraphieal Reports 
trom 1907, Part Il, Futroduetory paragraphs.) The characters are often 
quite intelligible and may be read with certainty, but the mterpretation of 
these curious inseriptions is still engaging the attention of many scholars. ” 

In the Epigraphical Report for 1906-1907, it is stated that the alpha- 
bet (of the inscriptions in these caverns) resembles that of the Asoka edicts, 
and may be assigned roughly to the end of the 3rdand beginning of the 2nd 
century k. c., that * the fact that the language employed in them is Pali 
may be taken to show that it was understood in the Pandyan country even 
at that early period,” and that “if the inscriptions and the beds are synch- 
ronous, we have in them the earliest lithic reeords of the Tamil country and 


the most ancient lithic monuments of the Tamil race ”’, 


II 
A Tamil enseription on the yrilow of another bed in the Fladippattam 
cavern at Sittannarasal, ; 
=O sr pager ps g& 
s_aqaner Hates. 
Note 1. Qgripé@es pio cannot be identified with any known hill. se_eyerer 
means an ascetic (qpexfaver) of God-like character, Hence 
Sater must be taken to have been a pretty well-known 
ascetic that had gone to Sittannavasal, secking a hermitage, 
from his place Og rpaé@er pw. 
Note 2. *‘ The inscription is in archaic Tamil characters of the ninth century, 
one or two of the r letters resembling Vatteluttu ”, 
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A Tamil inacription on the pillow of a third bed in the Eladippattam 
cavern at Sittannavdsal. 
= Sc er_éerere, 
the name of an occupant (erenre of Mer.) of the bed on the pillow 
of which the inscription is found, 


Note,—*‘ The inscription is in archaic Tamil characters of the ninth century, 
one or two of the r letters resembling Vatteluttu ”, 


IV. 


Inscription on a stone sluice of a tank in ruins found about a mile to the 
south-east of Rdjdlippatti Agrahdram in Kulattir Taluk, 


1. wf sé BuCursger 

2. wis@ures ip. Gus sé or 
3. ag of gisdiersr 

4, weer Lyeqnwslibu 

5. Oriel 5 ga p@uys 


Translation. 


Prosperity! In the twenty-fifth year of Nandippdéttaraiyar, the stone 
sluice (is) caused to be built by Pullaya Kadamban, son of Sri Aritam 


Pullan. 
Note. 


Nandippéttaraiyan or Nandipdttarijé or Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
was a Pallava King that “ruled for fifty years from about 710 A. D.” 


Vv. 


Inscription on a rock to the west ofa ruined Jain temple on Ténimalat 

in Tirumayyam Taluk. 

i; ana Ff Ser KI Qee s 
. SrivoQasecgs 
. Huds OO Gig 
Cawet Big acy 
Pei gud dhléerts 
éatCwsre Ode pmar 
. saree ala Gre 
sumer 


c1 gD OK gw pS 


@ 
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Translation. 

Hail! Prosperity! Seeing Malayadhwajan! performing penance on 
ALénér hill, Irukkuvél * met him and instituted a pallicchandam ® of four 
and a quarter * for sacrificial offerings 5. May the feet of the maintainer 
of this charity be for ever on our head. 

rotes. 

1. Malayadhwajan seems to have been a Jain ascetic. ide the word 
Pallicchandam in the 5th line of the inscription. 

1, Irukkuvél. Which of the Irukkuvél chiefs of Kodumbalir met 
Malayadhwajan is not clear. See Appendix A to this volume. 

8. Pallicchandam. fPalli is a Tamil word that was used to denote a 
Jain monastery, temple or academy. And Pallicchandam was land granted 
to and enjoyed by such an institution. 

4. Of four and a quarter. Probably the extent of the land granted to 
Malayadhwajan was four and s quarter mds. 

5. So syeftsiypw has been translated, the former part of this word 
being the Tamilised form of the Sanskrit haris. For the latter part ctype, 
see the 8th line of the Tirumayyam inscription. 

6. For ever. So #er has been translated. 

VI. 

Inscription on a stone which must hare once formed portion of a parapet 
to the steps leading to the temple of the Pallikonda Perumdl, Tirumayyam and 
which now lies in a prakdra between Pallikonda Perumdl’s shrine and 
Satiamirti Perumdl’s shrine. 

1. Wf SC we Og 

2. ScpiCur Pw 

3. oe (or) Fenuwersn fs 

4. sm@urpargu 

5. Gug@iIOG@u 

6. @sCseit SiG 

7. Dsl slseor eof 

8. oe (ss tu purser 

9. [o)k_oe@essg errr 
10. avrenw Su0.. éRawe 


ll. ere@e. 
Translation. 


Prosperity ! Renewed by Perumbidngu Perumdévi, mother of Sattan 
Maran alias Vidélvidugu Viluppéradiaraisan. For offerings for this (temple) 
Andaikkudi is granted, inelusive of the rights of tenancy and proprietorship, 

s | 


exeai PUDUKEGETAS BEATE. 


Notes. 
a, “The imecription is im drohaic chaructets of the 6th centtiry A. D. 
{: lee p. 85 of the Journal of the South Zatlian Association for Jaly 1911). 
The names Viddlriduge ual Perumiidagu vhow that the infleence of the 
Pallavas was then felt in parts as far as modern Padnkhvtiai. 

2. Lew euyless=—0_cm -+- ar gtna—offerings at (stated) times 7 

$3. Andaikkadi is a village two miles to the west of Tiramayyam. 

4, Veluppéradiarasan, Ot the tour words coastituting this compound 
ord, the first three words mdan big, powerful or great ; ahd the last word 
means chieftain. The compound formed by the last two words is equivalent 
@ the Sanskrit ache dpa and formed a title of henour with the meaniag of 
“the great ruler”. Compare 7ameladia: mayan (inecription No. 866 of 1904), 
Brahmidirayan (No. 501 of 1912), Viluppéraraiyan (No. 342 of 1904), 
Viranappéraraiyan (No. 345 of 1904), Varagunaadiaraiyan (No. 311 of 
1904), and Pandiadiaraisi (No. 348 of 1904— a title granted to a lady of 
tank). 

Vil. 

Inscription on a pillar of the Mahaumantapa of the rock-cut Swa temple 

at Malaryadipputte in the Kulattw: Talul, 
1. anev Buf Car diearu ss Buivpégquraw@u 
2. Bereg SC. aocOg gpg serw eeu 
3. gera ge: ssCare Sgareg grim 
4. seilurég@wighiiosar o4, dias Oe 
5. wg Gs wodlewws.. 2.0... ceceee 
ree cose see ce LP OEMS CHET... .ccccrens 
caccc cece ces cee MM Luk T EGE OF Soo. ccuner 


VPOSESHRHRSCASHANSSESSSOL SS SOHGSHSeSesevnsoegeaessseee 


OO IS 


e 


Translation. 

Hail! Prosperity. In the 16th year of Kévijayadantivarman ', I, 
Vidélvidugu Muttaraiyan ? aias Kuvivan Sattan, caused a temple to be 
excavated in the hill at Tiruvalattdr * and installed the God. 

[The remaining four lines of the inscription are thostly effaced. They 
contain the word ‘ @p@emeerier® ?, the name of the Nadu in _Which Tiru- 
valattar or Malaiyadippafti was situated.) * a ay 

Notes. : 

1. Kovijayadantivarman was a Pallava King, who reigned in the 8th 
century. 

2. Vidélvidugu Muttaraiyan. Muttarsiyars were feudatorivs of the 
Faltkvas, who, from the Pidukkéttal ihecriptions, ave found to have exere- 
cited considerable power in the eddtern portion of Kénéda. A daughter of 


one of the rulers of this line—Vitagané—became the wife of Sembiyan 
Trukkavél. [See Madras Inscription No. 887 of 1904 and Appendix A, to 
this book. } 
°- $. Tirdediatdr, Bs Moldiyadipparti was then called. 
os Vili. 
€ — Prrcription ona pillar of the rock- ut temple of Kundrdnddri vit. 
1. AP Csrbbgzutts sin Ws 
2. éger piey £0 suri 
3. ¢Bq@erBemréguwdé 
4. se Sosrwwtererig 
§. Pa Yyumassy 
6. fA aed wf (39) gr p@op wu 
7. puruu9Ttég. 
Translation. 
Prosperity ! Kddai Mayindun 1, for the benefit of Mayindan *, Vira 
Kadaiyan, has arranged for the cooking and distribution among 110 Brah- 
mins of 220 ndligae > of rice on the Tiruvadirai day * of the God of Tiruk- 
kunrakkudi 5. 
Notes. 

1. Bayindan means sou. Possibly it was « title of rank. 

2, Mayindun Vira Kadaiyan was either & son of Kodai Mayindan or a 
member of the family known as Mayindans. 

3. Nédliga (denoted by sr) is a measure of capacity. 

4, Tiruvddirai in the month of Margali (generally the tull moon day 
in December—January) is a festival day on which Siva is, in the form of 
Nataraja, decked and led out in ptovession. 

5. Tiruklun:akkudi. So Kundrandarkovil was then called. 

IX. 

Inscription on another pillar of the roch-cut temple at Kundrdndd hovit 

th Kulattir Taluk. 

1. anal SCsrdiosu sip 

2. Burs slarusevuadet & % 

3. eginr pu SO eas (rj dau 

4. cB qeriréa gueraarcsia® 

5. ee@niiar eSapiés Qeraem rude 

6. Oeii gees ard at Giger 

4, 26def (af) gsr aryccs pin 

8, Gur(?) war 


td) 


Trahelution. 

© Hail! Procpertty. Yn the Sth year of Kévijagddantippdttaraiyan *, (this) 
tank called Vali Bii (is) caused to Me dug by Vali Vadugan chce Kelinithe 
Tlavaraiyan, a clave (i. ¢., dependent) of Mirpiduvinar Péradiaraiyars 7. 


%xx SUDUEKOITAS STATE. 
Notes. 

1. Dantippéttarayan was a Pallava King of the 8th century A, D. 

2. Marpidurindr Péradiaraiyars, Miarpiduvinar may be taken to 
be the plural form of Marpidugu, a surname of the Pallava King 
Dandippottaraiyan. Méarpiduvinar Péradiaraiyars may be taken to denote 
a line of chieftains that were feudatories of the Pallavas. Compare Sattan 
Mirpidugu [angdévélar. [See Appendix A to this book. ] 


xX. 


Inscription on a flat rock near the front bund of the tank Arumatkkulams 
Nearttamalat. 

1. uf seenfiiogGu A 

2. Quer Mussa sip 

3. Gueerereovernw 

4, wer ed§t_werQewed 

5. sseay 

6. Op Ged) sseeeCor 

7. warArugméeee 

8. és ]e dps ge 

9. @FOe (Ww) ar 
10. dug. 

Translation, 


Prosperity ! The sluice (is) caused to be constructed for Animadaéri 
(a tank) by Vendrimadantha ! Tamiladiaraiyan alias Mallan ? Vidaman, 
The land near the sluice, granted to the mason Sdnanisiriyan that built thia, 
is to the north of (the field) Kulacchei ®, 

1. Vendrimadantha may merely mean ‘ flushed with victory ’. 

2, Mailan. This shows the connection of the chieftain with the 
Pallavas. The word is found as the latter part of Pallavamadia. 

8. In the seventh line what is printed as Re looks more like Qy, in 
which case Gereren would himself be a chief, ‘“@s” certainly gives better 
meaning. 

4, géee@r=mason, Cerarar@f wdr=CerareeGiflae =the master- 
builder Sénan (==Swarnan 7); @pé@Qed==@eréOvui=the land near the 
tank ; gi. = gi-eow= land ; at.efu; gis tu the north of. 


ATPENDIX. NNXI 


NPPENDIN 1, 
Extracts from the Author’s Gazetteer of Pudukkottai. 


Ammachattiram (See p. 73). .\ little to the west of the Chattiram a 
tank called © Pallikkulam “, meaning ‘a tank near alain monastery“. Just 
to the west of the tank are fonnd eut on a rock at a height of 25) feet three 
figures of the Jain God Arhat. protected by three umbrellas, Fron two 
inscriptions which are found near the place we earn that the roek itsell was 
known as © Tiruppallimalai or = the sacred anenastery hill. and near one 


af these images is autilated Jain image ‘. 


Ammankuricchi (See | 1t0). The place ance belanwead ter the 
Marangaparit Palayai. the chiefs of whieh tract Dbnilt the Siva temple at- the 
place, as isomentionsd inoan inscription ino the temple, A] new-lorgetten 
ballad has the Tine 

HDDSIGNFA peoruwst 55 7 g oS wen sie 
that is, Puchi (Nasak. who had his eapital at Amuankuriechi, and Linea 
(Nayak, who dad dis chief seat) at Natta, 


Athanakkottat (po 263). A Brahnoin Sarvanianvane village whieh les 
on the road from Poduhkottai to Tanjore...... When Didar’. torees wanted 
to plander the village, aman of this village is said to have concealed bimsell 


in a tree with a bow and arrows and shot the lender, sa that the forces fled, 


Kanakkanpatti (p. 180). A Brahonin Tnam village two miles to the 
south of Pudakhottai town. | The danth originally granted to the villigers as 
Jnam by Vijaya Raghunatha Riya Tondaindn were very fertile, and his son 
Raya Raghoniths Tondainan, not approving of the graut. stopped the eanal 
imigating the fields, The father remonstrated and the som vielded te his 
father’s request, When the son beewie rider ih 176%, he stopped tle: 
grant. Lone atter this, ou a sultry das. atter a hating excursion, he went 
over to the village and found that all the Bralinius had Jett the village except 
asingle Brahmin, whe was himself very poor ane could supply the Ning only 
with rages gruel. The raler blamed hinwelt for his injustice and granted as 
Inam other Jands to the south of the Kundar, an adjaeent rivulet. to he 
enjoyed rent free by the Brahmins, who were to retort to the village, 


aR aE | aS ie ~~ tee ve OE ae ae - —_ ne _ 


* Some other places where Jain temples in ruins and Jain images are found 
are Sadaivapparai by the side of Tirugokarnam, Bomminmalai to the 
west of Ammichattiram and Kiyanpatti, a villace three miles to the 
north of Malaiyadippatti. 


XXX1i PUDUKKOTYAI STATE. 


Kilattaniyam (See ». 73). [t is inhabited by Vellalas, About fifteen 
years ago there was found ina field near the village a piece of stone containing 
figures of Jain Gods, similar to those whieh are ent onthe rock of Ténimalai. 
nehiding the figure of the God ander three wmbrecllas. | The piece of stone 
lnts been removed to the temple of Siva in the village and can he seen there. 

Kudumiamalai (p. 53). There is an excellently ent eave temple at 
the place. The front hall measures 23 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 2 in. by 8 ft. 9 in, 
The pillars whieh are also cut out of the rock are 7 ft. 2 in. in height and 
& it. tn eireamference, The hig Gianesa, whieh is alse hewn out of the rack, 
woft. 2 in. in height, 

There arein the big teniple £77 inseriptions of the greatest interest. One 
of them is oa Palhava Grantha Inseription, forming a natsieal treatise al 
-even sections of varsving lengths, whieh treat of svar (rainsieal sounds). 
ete, Ef was composed by an unnamed King tor the benefit of his disciples, 
The Wing was honself the pupil of a eertain Rudracharyva, 

Kumaramalai (p. 352). The rock at the place contains a temple of 
Sabrahmanyva, whiek has recenth beeome popular, The only poet that. is 
hnown to have sung of the God iss Muttmumakshikkaviravar, popalarls 
hnown as Gurnpidadasa, who has written the well-known one hundred 
stanzas called “ Namarésa Satakam " and several other works, 

Kundrandar Kovil (p 144). The village has a well-known ancient 
roek-ent eave treniple, which is on the model of phe rock-eut temple ut 
Malaivadippatti, The front hall of the temple is 21 ft. S inv dy Todt. 2 in. dy 
Sit. Yan, and the shrine is 22 ft. Gin. by TO tt Gin, by TO ft. 6 in. The 
doorway to the shrine is 5 ft. Sain. high and 2 ft. Sin. broad, Phe pilhars 
whieh haye been hewn out of the rock are 6 ft. 10m, in cireumferenee, and 
the image of Ganesa is 7 ft. high, ¢ tt. PPain. bread and To ft. 4 in. thick, 
There are two figures of Dwarapilaka or djorkeeper, which are each of them 
ot. Oo in. in height and Toit. Join. in breadth. 

Malaiyadippatti (p. (1). The village has a combined temple of Siva 
and Vishnu cut ont oof ao single rock and sitmated within one prahara. 
Leeording to common report, the eave-temples in these parts. eighteen in 
number, were dag out by one Nandi Raja. Sut) oaeeording = to an 
inseription in the temple. the Siva temple. with a hall 22 ft. 2 in. by 18 fr. 
bing by 9 ft. Tin. with a shrine measuring 9 ft. by 7 ft... with fowr pillars 
Whieh are each 6 ft. Qin. in height and 6 ft. 3 tn. in eirenimferenee and a 
Nandi, was ent in the 16th vear of Vijaya Danti Varma, a Pallava Ning who 
lived in the Sth eentury ALD. GSee App. p. xxviiiy The Vishnu tenple. 
with its hall 32 ft. 7 in. by 32 ft. 2 in. platform or altar 9 ft. 5 in. by 5 ft. 
6 in., and shrine 10 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft.. has a fine image of Vishnu, lying down 
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as at Sriranzam on a stone serpent. much larger than the one at) Tirumiay- 
yam. which is larger than the one at Sriramzani. 


Narttamalai (Sec p. 73). There are a large number ef inseription~ in 
Which the hill ix called (Rattaipadihonda Kualeottuaga Chola) Neageratia Malar 
or the hill on which stood the mercantile town (established by Kalottuned 
Chola, who captured Rattaipade or the town of the Rashtrahktitas. 0. The 
western Till was otherwise called the rock of the dains.......... There are 
rare medicinal plants and minerals te be foaud ou the hills forming Nuratta 
maad, oO the minerals Ghat are tonnd may be mentioned the udneral which 
JYedueecs boiled rice to water, | Plants, however rare. are believed tu be found 


in this place anil a danee-song bas the lines :— 


“Dar GeOs Cyr adap fapan®...... 
SHOGNG UTApApeat B— 2, Bei 
hasta DaewsTs UpmMa ueTrO.” 


weaning “that there are on the mountain the sell-lumineus tree. haranelh 
tree. black crows and white crews, The sell duminons tree ealledt in Sanskrit 
Hrenapygotts or gyoteshmate is supposed te he ever shedadines daht. wathestet 
requiring any oil CGSee Walidasa’s Namarasanibhavas d, PQ). Narunedlhi 
prolonged one’s lite tudetinitels and if was only by eating a trait ot this tree 
(resembling the elixir ot life) that Avvai. the poetess, is said te dave dived 
for about one thousand sears, Glee Nacehioarkiniyars Comimentaty on 
Saupduiriuppadary the Oist poem of Parandadeu wand Mahamahopadhayava 
M. Lt. Ry. Swanninatha Aaya note on Ang and veda in dis edlitven ot 
the hatter book. Another composition mentions that the Till eantatas an 
wntidete to poison, being the exhudation of ac nameless tree a plant whieh 
enables a aman to bewiteh ans woman. a drug which will render the 
enenudes speechless and something enlled Jadiadhanis or the how at 
Tndra” which acts Tike the philosopher's stone and transniites ion ite 


gold. 


Brom inseriptions te be found on Narttamadar we find that there were 
two monasteries there of Jains. which were both academies and places ot 
worship. The bill on which thes stead seen te have been ortuinalhy calfed 
Tirnménmatad or Avhat Deva hill. After there inenasteries were esta- 
blished. they eame to be ealled De npyntfenetar “and oot Dew Ver uppaltiaa 
or “the sacred lain menasters hill” and = the southern sacred chain moms 
terv hill’. Qne of the inscriptions states that the produce of the land-~ 
allotted ty these Jain institutions were to be divided in the ratio of 2:0, 
shoving that the first of these munuasteries wae the were ispertant, 


XXX1V PUDUKKOTTAI STATE. 


On the Aluruttimalai or “man rolling hill*” near Ammachattiram, 
above the cave in the hill, there are two Jain images ent out on the hill aud 
there is also a mutilated figure vt Jaina or Buddhist origin within the 
cave”, 

Nallur (jy. 1£2)..,....From an inscription at Panditakkudi near the 
village Nallar, it will be found that the Chattram was established for the 
benefit of the pilgrims to Rammad (Gand Rameésvarain) by Alagiri Nayakan, son 
of Treasury Minakshi Niyakan in Vilumbi year (1708—9 A. D). His figure 
is found cut with a erud (or the forchead mark of a Vaishnava) on a 
pillar in the Chattram with that of a woman. who may be taken to be lis 
wile, 

Puliyur. See Errata sheet and Visalir below, 

Sittannavasal (See p. 735). Is noted tor its reck-cut dain temple. ts 
Front had measures 22 9t. 1O ine by PL ft. Gin. and has two pillars also cut 
owt of the rock and sceming to serve as supports. whieh are 2 ft, 2m. square 
and 6 dt. LOan. high. Behind the middle part ef the hall is a square root 
ticasaring LO ft. 6 in. each was. and the doorway which Teads to itis o fe. 
Zin, bigh and 2 fG. 6 ine broad. Within this room there are three dain 
hnages, each of them having three unbrellas over it. Phere are (we tnmiges 
on the northern and the southern side of the front hall dacing each other, the 
figure on the northern side having one aiabrella over it and the figure on the 
nouthern side hay tng its head protected In al serpent with five leaculs, There 
ure sete pieces of chiseled stone seattcred about here and theres whieh nias 
he taken te show Crt there was a building attached to the tront diall  On 
the ceiling of the hall are pietares in water colours of birds represented a- 
seated ou dotuses in tanks. These pictures, which are vers likely more than 
fen centuries old. look as fresh as thongh they were only ten or twenty sears 
old. Ut is said that offerings to the dain Gods at this place are oecasionally 
made every now by Jains that go to the place from Kumbhakonam in the 
Tanjore District and other places. On the north-eastern side of the rock 
there is a spacious polished surface containing 17 beds with pillows cut vat 
of the roch, Seven steps lead to this, which therefore bears the uame ol 
“@ipguuew or Seveu-step flat". ESee pp. at (A. of (6), App. 
Je AX, po. dAV]. 

There is a pond in the village called “ 6 > éa@%0r which is a corrup. 


tien of “grevevrater or “the spring by the side of Naval (or native apple) 


* (firiputan or “inflicting death by causing u man to fall down a hill” is 
vue of the punishments mentioned in Sauskrit Law books: weegurw ge 
(—falling duwn a lull). mentioned on pp. 9t and 252 of Nacchinar- 
kiniyar's commentary ou Zulkeppiya Poruledhikcraa is allicd to this. 


APPENDIX. XEAV 
trees. The tank is ever full of water, Tt was drained in 1921, when it was 
found that in the tank there was a rech-cut oval-shaped temple with a 
lingam in it alse cut out of the rock. The lingam had no mess over it and 
there was enough of space in the temple tor a man te go reand the lingam, 

Tenimalai (See p. 75). Js also called Téndr hill, Contains a sort) of 
hatural cavern Which has been fitted out as a temple or monastery. The cavern 
was once used as a dwelling place by some Jains. Engraved on the rock of 
the hill are found the figures of a God ander three umbeellas and two other 
dain Gods. Separate figures also ot these Gods are tound wmatilated in the 
cavern, There is an inscription on the roek which refers ta a mnemastery 
under one Malavadhwaja. evidently a dam ascetic, and ot lands granted to 
this by one Prukhuvel. a ruler of Kodtuubalur, 

Tennanguadi (App gp viideeeeee The place is sud to have been called 
after one Tennan Raja. aheut who the fellow stam as teld. When he 
had te go out tor same war. he gave his wite a lower and turmeric, Gold her 
that he would return within a speciicd tune and that. it he should net be by 
her side within the time she had te infer that he was dead. tf she feund the 
flower faded and turmerte black. | Phe Raja didi net retarn within the pre- 
scribed time and his wite tound that the thower had) faded and that the tar- 
meric had turned bhackh. She gota patool fire ready and was about to fall 
Into itoaps an act ob Sati, when God appeared to ber an the form of an old 
Pandaratm and prevented her trom talline dite the fire by tmitormiog ber that 
her husband wold come back te her soon. Vhe Raga returned as loretold 
by the Pandirant and the pit of tire became converted inte Che drinking pod 
af the village. The Jand: itself came te be called oo Mangilsan Navttlie 
Nada or the haul ot salvation trom widewhood "or Nulamangala Nadu. 

Tennanur. Sco Tennangadi, the correct jaime, 

Tirumayyam (). 11).......Beth the temple of Vishnu and that of 
Siva are roch-cat. What was once a stone-step of a spiral staircase contains 
an ald inscription of the Pallava period. .cccccees 

Tiruppur (Sce p. 73). Near the DPucdehhulan tank of this Village 
are found images olf Buddha aud Venugana Wrishua. 

Tiruvarankolam (See p. 70). Kalmashapada (iN arihal Chola) was tor 
nlong time childless, When the Rishi Agastya came to know this. he told the 
Ning that to the north of the Vellar there was a sacred shrine, that) Parama- 
niva had formed a tank there with a drop ot the Ganges in his matted hair 


? 


and called the tank after hin-elt “ scared” or Tiruvarankulan ”, 
which means ‘the sucred Siva’s tank “, that one Pushpamitra, an umbrella 
bearer of Siva. who hed incurred his master’s displeasure by casting amorous. 
glances at a Gaudhurva uuiden, had been punished by being required to live 


¥ 
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for fuur successive Yuga» in this world—in the form first of a Margosa tree, 
then of an Agatti tree (Buuhiniu tomentose) and then of a gold-palm tree* and 
ultimately of a mantapa or a masonry shed, that Siva a» a matter uf favour 
tu his servant was kind envaggh to tell him that jhe would live under hie 
shadow, that at that particular time the wubrella bearer was in the form of a 
gold-palm tree, and that the King Karikal Chola would be blest with a 
child, if he should go to Tiravarankulam and worship Siva there. Karikal 
Chola resurted tu the place as directed, but his efforts to get at the palm tree 
were for several days anavailing. He finally met with a hunter, who had a 
gold fruit with him. and told the King that the fruit was from a tree that 
stood near the place, that he had sold a number of such fruit. to a Chetti 
and that he would take the King to the palm tree. When the King ap- 
proached the tree. Siva’s unthrella bearer, who was seated on its top, told the 
King that the time had come tor him to turn hinnelt into a mantapa. The 
tree innuediately afterwards disappeared, leaving its name iu the name of a 
fort, Porppanaihhottai near Tiravarankulam. 


The foregoing account is from the Tirwvarankuhun Sthalapurana. The 
following account is from oa Tasnil manuscript in prose. There was a Rishi 
performing an austere penance in the neighbouring forest. and a Védan 
(a man of the haunting caste), whe had strayed away trom hie wife, townd 
her afterwards with the Rishi. The Veédan thanked the Rishi and offered 
tu tuke to hint every day some roots and traits. which the Rishi said he 
would be glid to accept, The next day the Vedan found all of a sudden in 
the forest a pale tree. from which a fruit fell down at) the time he saw it. 
He tovk the truit to the Rishi, who. telline dhum that it was net fit to be 
eaten, reqtired him to take it te one of the Chettis in a neighbouring 
Village. 

Velianur (See p. 73). There is an image of Buddha lying duwn to 
the south of the Vattau cutchers at the place. 

Viralimalai (p. 04: p. 180). Has a famous shrine of Subrahmanya, 
The story relating to the origin uf the shrine ix that a bos, having received a 
beating from his teacher, bid himeelf behind the image of Subrahmanya at 
Vayalir, six miles tu the west of Trichinopely, that he was shat ap in the 
temple when the temple was closed after the night patja. that the Loy was 
dreadfully afraid when he found hinwseclf alune, that the God quicted bis 
fears and gave him the power of ec fempore compositiun. that the boy began 
at once to sing hymns in praise of the Gud, that the parents of the boy were 


RL TNR oT nee eee anttg at SiR RM a tenth Aerie tlth. wet ieNDe teats Lata ~ ~weicee oy oe i Ce el piace 
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*I¢ is curious that these three trees, Margoaa. Ayatti und Palm tree were 
held in great esteem by the three great Kings of the ancient Tatil 
land, the Paudyas, the Uhdlas uad the Chiras respectively. 
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delighted when the nevi day they found the boy safe, learned and wieo, that 
the God once thought of going on a sparting exeursion, that the boy was 
permitted to follow the God catching hold of the feathers of the peacock 
vehicle of the God, that during the excursion the God was se much pleased 
with the parts abont Viralimalai that he intended to settle down there, that 
the chieftain of Pérambir and Kattalir, Alagia Manasvala Teévan. in whose 
territory lay the tract. was then there, that, on being: told by the boy that 
the Gad Subrahmansa was there, he expressed a desire to sco the God, that 
the hoy composed ahivmn for this purpose, that the hos’s prayer was granted, 
but that the chieftain lost his evesight ~ blasted by the eveessive light " and 
effalgence af the God, that on praving to the God for recovers of his vision 
his. eyesight was restored and that the chieftain built a temple to the God 
at the place and was one of his most devoted worshippers, The boy, whose 
name was Gninga Varddaya, became the first trastee of the temple, Por- 
tions of the temple were built by the Nayak chieftains of Kuniiravadi, into 
whese hands the tract about) Viralimalai passed later on. To the east of 
the temple is what ix hnewn as “the Eastern: gate inantapam "'. where 
laudatory songs are sung on the Pérambir and Kattaldr riers. who patron- 
ised the temple, 

eseseeeeeQne Karuppatititha Pillai, an agent of the palayakir of 
Kumara adi, in whose tract lay the temple. had made it a rule to visit the 
temple and worship the Giod evers Friday. Onee after he had set out from 
his house, he found that ou aecount of heavy showers, a tank had barst ani 
the Mamnundi stream, |ying between) Kamairniidi and Virélimalai, had 
beeome unfordable. He concluded that he had to spend the night at some 
distance from human habitations without meals and what was more import- 
ani to him without smoking, The Giod however appeared to him, kindly 
supplied him with a cigar and light. and arranged for his visiting the temple 
that night without diffieulty., From that time forwards cigars have been 
offered to the God at the time of the last puja of the day along with food 
and other eatables and distributed among the Bralonins and others visiting 
the temple, It is said that. after the tract) passed inte the hands of the 
Tondaimans. a ruler of Pnoduhhottai ordered the offering of cigars to be 
stopped as inappropriate te such a snperior deits us Sabrahmanya, and that 
is said to have appeared to the ruler in a dream, exhibiting his injured body 
and explained that it was impossible for him to get on withont smoking with 
the resnlt that the cigar offering wa~ permitted to he continued *. 








*See Muthuppalani Kaviséyar’s Virdiliyankathal, from which the two 
following lines may be quoted. 
‘8 nyumaé «pCp go Gaertn Qa gure e ee 
Gon seagelp Crae Sram ana laCod. 
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Varppattn (p. 155). This is a village near Ponnamarivati in the tract 
which once belonged to Bomi Nayak of Virippfr-Karisalpét, The place is 
otherwise called Banga Krishna Muttu Vira Bhapila Samudram, as it was 
granted in the following circumstances as an Tnam village to Brahmins by 
Dalavay Narasayya of Trichinopoly. On returuing from a pilgrimage to 
Ramésyvarain, the Dalayiy seems to have thought tho place very suitable 
for an Agrahiram, He ordered the jungles at the place to be cleared and 
honses to he built there and imported Brahmins to whom he presented the 
houses and cultivable lands in the name of the Nayak ruler, Ranga 
Krishna Muttn Virappa (1682—9 A.D.) The people of the village are 
said to haye of their own accord offered it to the Tondaiman, under whom 
they thonght they would have better protection than under Bomi Nayak, 


Visalur,,,......There ix in the village a big banyan tree with 97 stems. 
Under and near this banyan tree dacoities were and probabls still are arranged 
and oaths taken. The Kallars are atraid to tell lies within two furlougs 
af Visalir, which is the most important Kallar centre. There are temples 
to two Pattavars (persons that died under special cirenmstances) and a 
Karnuppar. The story is that originally Visalir was a Vellala village, that 
ihe Kallars, having settled in those parts, were growing in power, that one 
of the Kallars asked a Vellala to give him his daughter in marriage, that 
the Vellila, afraid of the Kallars. pretended assent, that he informed the 
other Vellilars of this and that all of them induding the girl ran away 
leaving the Kalla proposer of the inarriage in’ 2» rage, that one Vellala 
however was in love with a dancing-girl at the place, that he was paying 
stealthy visits to her, that he was found ont and killed. that the daneing-girl, 
taking herself to he the eanse of his death, committed suicide. that her ser- 
yant therenpon did the same, that these received honours as Pattavars, that 
a Karuppar (or Black god) of Malayalam. which was often wandering from 
Malabar to Negapatam, found Visaldr a convenient place to live in, that it 
entered into an arrangement with the souls of the Pattavar. that offerings 
should be made to it after they were presented to the Vellila and the dane- 
ing-girl, but before the servant was propitiated, and that the three Patta- 
vans and Karuppar now receive offerings and are worshipped by some 


Kaltlars and Melawarc. 


APPENDIX J. 
Some Additional Notes. 


Page 48. Insert as the last paragraph the following :— 

“The custom seems to have prevailed in Marungipuri 
Estate as late as twenty years ago. One Varattsiyan 
Ambslakéran is said to have been enclosed in euch a pot, 
which was furnished with arrangements for the man’s 
exerements being removed. The pot is said to have been 
placed under a tree in one of his puna’ (or dry) lands out- 
side the village, whither his meals were taken. The man is 
reported to have had good vision and power of speech, and 
his confinement in a pot must have seemed to him a sort of 
punishment ”’. 

Page 82. In continuation of the third footnote, read 

Another chief referred to in Tamil literature is “ wreng 
Bger’’ “or the hero of Madai” who, in an inscription 
at Durvadsapuram in the Tirumayyam Taluk, is described as 
“Quiwse Gena sgsarurad CGuiliwg’’ (sic) wreng 
of ror. 

Page 100. Between the 9th and the 10th line, add “A. D. 1815° 
Malittén Tallavaréyar of Perungalir purchases land» at 
Agavayal in Tenkavinadu for instituting in the temple at 
Tirugékarnam a Pallavaraya sandhz (=a daily service at 
a fixed hour at his expense), a Pallavariyan festival 
(= probably a festival of the God celebrated on the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the ruler), a festival on the 
fall-nioon day in Vaikdsi month, and a festival on the day on 
which the God was taken out for a bath in the month of 
Chitra’”’. 

és Lines 14~15. Add “The inscription of Maran Sadaiyan in 
the temple and the rock-cut shrine show that the temple was 
in existence long before this date (1887)—before the ninth 
century ”’. 

Tee Hon’ble Dewan Bahador M. BR. Ry. lL. D. Swamikkannu Pillai 
Avargal i is of opinion that, in the inscription containing an account of 
Malittan Pallavarayar's charities, there are no sufficient astronomical 
data for fixing its absolute date and that probably Miravarma Kula- 

: gékhare Pandya, in the second year of whose reign the inscription was 

.” engraved, wee the Pandya of that name, who began his reign in 1314 A.D, 

G 
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Page 145. Line 4 * Podukkudttai Sinai’ is mentioned, which seems 
to show that the name was in use before 1686”. 
Page 141. Line 13. Asa footnote to “ Akkal Raja”, read 
This Akkal R4jé must have been a nobleman of affinence 
that had gone to the Pnudukkittai side from Vijaya- 
nagaram and lived at the time at Uppilikkudi. There seems 
to have been an earlier Vijayanagaram nobleman of the same 
name, of whom it is said that, when he was on a pilgrimage 
to Ramésvaram, he was persuaded to settle in these parts to 
put down the lawless Visenginattukkallers, that he lived in 
a fort on the N&rttémalai hills, that one Akkacchié, a 
Pallavaréya princess (evidently of Kalasamangalam or 
Pudukkottai, as can be easily inferred from the name 
‘ Akkacchi4é Tank’ in the town) employed a Kallan of the 
surname Kacchirén to bring her his head, and that, when 
this was done, Akkal Rajé’s seven wives committed Sati by 
throwing themselves into firepits prepared near Nocchik- 
kanwai by the side of the Narttémalai hills, 


Page 141. Line 20. After ‘in that year” add “Fron an inscription 
(relating to a charity to s Vishnu temple) engraved on a 
atone planted near Vellaimantapam between the 17th and the 
18th milestone from Pudukkéttai on the road to Trichino- 
poly, we find this ruler calling himself “ @srun M0 8”? or 
“miler of Pudukkéttai”. [Aoffe-new; the word is some- 
times used for Pudukkottai=New Fort}. This must be 
taken tm show that the ruler considered himself as connected 
with dhe Tondaiman line of Pudukkittai, of which the Kolet 
tar line was a branch. In this inscription of which parts are 
wanting, the ruler seems to connect himself with “ sererg 
Bawbhesa ded” or the family of the well-known Vaishnava 
saint of the name of Tirnumangai Alwar, who, before he 
became a saint, is said to have heen for a time a robber. 

‘ This may be taken to mean that the ruler was of the Kallar 
caste and that he was a staunch Vaishnava ’”’, 

‘Page 141. Line 82. Ac a footnote to “the Sérvaikars of N&nguppstti” 
read 

These were Unjensinittakkallars and were related to the 
Sérvaikars of Kannandr (Gee Appendix, page ix), They 


Page 129. Line 8 and {* “In a copper plate dated 1661, however, 


APPENDIX. xi. 


“ Were known as w@e@muupy aigtiaer or ‘the 
commandants of the fighting men living in the fice stations ” 
or villages of Nénguppatti, Pérambar, Marudampatti, Pakkudi 
and Siranakkudi, which were under the rule of the Péram- 
bir—Kattalir chiefs (Sce p. 9). 

-Pege 268. Between the 25th and the 26th line read 


The battle was fought at Surandivadi * (now called 
Sérandikkulam), as is mentioned in the following stanza 
obtained from a member of the Manna Vélar family, 

wigr® sigan oro O78 gbB US WOLew 

uisis Gaws Osfrr® mugisa: wrens BH 

Sésre CeGar¢¢ Ratelny.cnny.p Cuidtog gs 
wb sre O per Canny. 55596 wererGadr wdrereCer. 

Meaning that “the ruler Raghunitha (Tondaimin) of 
Pudukkéttai, who was the feudal lord of Manna Vélir, killed 
at Siriudivadi by a stratagem countless horses and elephants 
in the opposing army of Haidar and thus established his 
name’, 


Page 832. Line 17. After ‘encouragement ” add 


Subba Aiyar of Rayapuram mentioned ahove was also the 
author of Wadura Tirnrilaryadal Kitanaz and several war- 
riage songs. Subrahmanya Bharati, author of Aad dtd ule 
Pillaitthamil, though known as a poet of Sivaganga, was 
patronised by the second ruler of the State and granted Janda 
at Kanappéttai to the east of Tiramayyam a» Sarvamanyam. 


The account would be incomplete if ne reference be made 
to the Mussulman author of AdkéshéeLamidlar, which wan first 
publicly read and published at Vayalogam anid the celebrated 
scholar Father Beschit or Viramamunivar, who lived for a 
time at Avar (See p. 167). The latter ute, dressed and 
hehaved like the native Head of a native Matt, abstaining from 
animal food, riding in a palanquin, ete. He was the author 

anne nnn nDTnISEn ETO Se nnn NUTEn ENN TNNNEN ee 
* Védi—e sentinel’s station. The account is that in the Sottuppalai tract a 
Maravan of the name of Sira Tévan once made himeelf ruler and 
stationed a sentinel in the locality now ealled Sirandikkulam, a little 
to the east of the chattram at Athanakkdttai. 
-¢ For a very interesting account of this missionary, see the Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, Series 1, Vol. XI, 1840. 
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of many books in Tamil, inclading a dictionary and gram« 
mars. <A copy of his celebrated Tamil epic, ZTembdrvani, was 
found at Ay4Gr in the howe of one Bangéru Naig, his disciple. 


Appendix. Page 5, line 6. Add “The latter work is said to have been 
composed by one Padikkasu Pandaram, who from internal 
evidence may be taken to have written the former work also, 
See also page 830 of the History ” 
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Nerinjikkudi, 22, 67. 

Nero, Coins of, 5. 

Nero and Claudius, Coins of, 51. 

Nero and Agrippina, Coins of, 51. 

Nero Drasus, Coins of, 51. 

Nerur, 177, 178, 179, 442. 

Nétirdja Pandyan, 63. 64. 

Nirpalani tank, 22. 

Nishadan Rajan. 82. 

Nivally, 278 %. 

Nixon, Col., 263, 2¢1, 272, 

Niyamam, 82. 

Nizam, The. 162, 163, 183° 5. 187 &, 23¢. 

Nocehikkanmai, App. p. x!. 

Nonda Tondaiman, 200, 

Nondi Maravan, 98. 

North Arcot, District. 45, 114. 

Northern Cirears, 87. 

Nowrntiath Tondaiman, 200. 

Nunjaréj. See Nandiraj. 

Nydya Sabha, 357. 

Oakley, Sir Charles, 392. 

Ochre, 23. 

Ochs, Rev. C., App. p. x. ; 

Odeateivan, 312. Same as Gauri Vallabha 
Periya Udaiya Tévan. 

Oliayamangalam, 41 2, 56, 59, 154, 

Oliyur, 61, 62 2, 63. 75. 

Onangudi, 22, 155, 161, 280, 328. 

Onomatology of places, 26, 27. 

Oodayateivan, 94, 269. 

Oomaniah, 283, 284. 

Oomee, 308. 

Ordeal of red-hot metal, 333. 

Orukkombumalai, 10, 67. 

Ottakkuttan, 48, 82 x. 

Ovala Puicchi Nayak. 154. 

Owk, 121. 

Owk Raja. 120 #, 241. 

Pacchai Ayya, 146 2. 

Pacchai Tondaimén. (@). 116. 


71, 272. 


See Umaniah. 


Pacchai Tondaiman (3), 116. 

Pacchai Tondaiman (c). 116, , 

Pacchai Tondaiman (d), 116, 119. 

Pacchai Tondaiman (¢), 122, 142, 146, 158, 
160, 161. 

Padaittalaivar, 66. 

Padakkam, 335. 

Padamattur, 311, 312. 7 

Padikasa Nadar Kovil, 15. 

Padikaval, 78-80. See Cavelly. 

Padikkasu Pandaram, App. p. xhi. 

Padmanabhaswami, 335. 

Padroado Archhishop, 401}. 

Pakkudi, 22, App. P- xli. 

Palaikkuricchi, 1, 316. 

Palaivanadu, 67, "86 n. 

Palaiyavanam, 84, 86 n, 86, 97. 174, 203. 

Palavy ur, 77, 84, 85. 

Palamcot tah, 289 n. 

Palamcotta, 3U8, 

Palani Kattalai, 328. 

Palankarai, 72. 171. 

Palattour, 15. 

Palayakars The, 69, 87, 88, 151, 316, ete. 

Palayams, 87, 136. 

Palghat, 274. 

Pali inscriptions, 52. 53, App. pp. XX, XXv. 

Pallikkulam, App. p. xxxi. 

Palinji, 103. 

Pallattuppadéti, 141. 

Pallava-grantha inscriptions. 53, App. 
p. xxxii. 

Pallavanpadi, 68, 103. 

Pallavan tank, 103, 382, 439. 

Pallavarayva Manichattal, 102. 

Pallavarayan festival, App. p. XXxix. 

Pallavarayan aaudhi, 101, App. p. Xxxix: 

Pallavaray an Simai, }28. 

Pallavaravats, 69, #1. 97. 98. 
126, 132—4. App. pp. v-ix. 

Pallavas, The, 43, 44, 75, 97-99, 114, App. 


Pallikonda Perumal Vijayalaya 
Tevan, 

Pillivasal dues, 302. 

Palnis, The, 42 2, 43. 1638. 

Pambaru, The, 3, 7, 11. 14, 22. 38, 134. 
143. 

Panamkéadu, 67, 81. 

Panaiyur, 63, 110. 

Panaiyur quarry, 20. 

Panangudimalai, 20. 

Panankadunadu. 81. 

Pancharatnam, 403. 

Panchayats, 470. 

Pandaram, 147. 

Pandarattars, 86 x. 

Pindarakkuti, 41. 

Pandava’s temples, 44. 

Pandikulasani Valanadu. 76. 

Panditakkudi. App. p. xxxii. 

Pandya, 2, 42, 43, 73, 74, 75. 90, 98. 

Pandya Mandalam, 76. 

Pandya Symbol, Margosa. App, p. vi. 

Pandya Vanddirayan. 111. 


p. v. 
Pallikonda Vijayalaya Nayanar, 
83. 84. 
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Panjalamkuricchi, 214, 303-5. 308, 
Panrimalai, 42. 

Panri Nadu, 42. 

Panrikondar, 117, 147, 382, 418, 
Pappanvayal, 103. 

Parakrama Pandya Deva, 79. 
Paralimalaipparai, 20, 
Paramasivéndrar, 176. 
Parambukkadu, 28. 

Parambitr, 14. 


Parasara, 69. 

Parattaiyan Ambalakdran, App. p. xxxix 

Paris Foreign Mission, 400-401, 

Parish, Mr., 325. , 

Parker, Mr., 398, 418. 

Parppanappatti, 66. 

Parvati Kalyanam, 4103. 

Pasumalai, App. p. x. 

Pasumarappafti, 141. 

Pattabhirdma Aivar, 296. 

Pattattikulam, 21. 

Pattauvars, App. p. xxxviii. 

Pattukkottai, 3 x, 93, 107, 147. 151, 256, 
268-70, 277, 382. 

Pears, Col., 269, 270, 277. 

Pennington, Mr., 419. 

Peraiyur, 2, 20, 54 (c), 59, 68, 85, 103-105, 
150, 153, 156, 332 2, App. p. vii. 

Peraiyur Nadu, App. p. vii. 

Perama Tondaiman, 122. 

Perambur, 20, 22, 23, 28, 81,86 2. 94, 135, 
138, 139, 266, App. p. xli. 

Perambur— Kattalar Chiefs, App. p. xii. 

Peria Raya Tondaiman, 146, 150. 

Peria Valaikkattu, 28. 

Periya Bangaru. 126, 

Periya Mannavelar, 243. 

Periya Marudu. See Marudu and Chinna 
M arudu, 

Periya Nacchi Ayi, 141. 

Periva Navaki Ayi (1), 141. 146. 

Periva Nayaki Ayi (2). 162. 

Periya Rama Banam, 123, App, p. ix. 

Periya Udaiyammai Ayi, 145. 

Pérkuppi, 114. 

Perumal Tondaiman. 85. 

Perumanadu, 21, 22, 68, 426, 427. 

Perumbidugu Perumdevi, App. p. xxvii. 

Perumdévi Ammal, 285. 

Perumsunai, 20. 

Perundurai tank, 3, 22. 

Perungalur, 3, 13, 21, 24, 48, 59. 67. 84, 
100, 132, 138, 278, 279, App. p. v. 

Perungaiur Nadu, 67, 329. 

Perungalur Pallavarayars, 97. 

Perungalur Tank, 13. 

Perungalur river, 22. 
chani river. 

Perungudi, 68. 

Piechankuricchi, 69. 

Pidampatti, 328. 

Pigot, George, 20%, 210. 231. 212 2, 235. 
431. « 

Pigot..Lord, 257, 258. 262. 

Pila Mé Talavé, 366. 


Parappatti quarry, 20. ! 
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See Agudaarimo- 


Pilaviduthi, 118, 122, 180, 

Pilimalai, 66. 

Pillai Ayi, 141. 

Pillaittacchi Virattfyi. 145, 

Pillamangalam, 82, 279. 

Pinnakudi, 71 x. 

Pinnangudi, 178. 

Piranmalai, 1, 4, 28, 42 x, 43 a, 56, 67, 68, 
73, 82, 138, 159, 153, 284 2, 314, 316, 

Pirpanrikondran, 117. 

Plantations, 38. ° 

Podacota, (for Pudukkotta), 197. 

Police Department, 368, 432. 

Political Agency, 344-5, 425, 429. 

Political Agents, List of. See App. pp. xi. 
xi. 

Pollams, 87. See Palayakars and Palayams. 

Pondicherry, 189, 216, 218 20, 400° 1, 

Ponnamaran, 63, 

Pomnambalanatha Tondanman, 84. 85, 36. 
Tl4 a. 

Pounamaravati, 22. 34, 54 ()), 56, 64, 63, 
84, $5, 97, US, LER, 114, 153, 315, 

Ponnamméayi, 146 2. 

Ponnanyviduthi, 317, ; 

Ponnayanar Vijaydlaya Tévan, 8&3. Ponsi- 
bly same as the next below. 

Ponnayanar Vijaydlaya Tévan, 83. Possi- 
bly same as above. 

Poram, 68, 156. 

Péram Rayar Pallavardyar, 240, 243. See 
also p. 297, 

Porpanai, 70, App. p. ¥xxvi. 

Pérpannikondran, 117. * 

Portuguese Mission, 400 402. 

Postal Department, 405 7, 499. 

Potais, 87, 88. 

Potters’ clay, 21. 

Prasanna Raghuhathpuram, 376, 

Pratapasimha, ; av 

Pratap Singh, } 92, 224», aod 

Preston Captain, 220, 221, Major, 229, 230, 

Primrose, Mr. Alexander, 17. 

Prince of Wales at Madura (1875), 433, 

Prince of Wales in Madras (1906), 467. 

Prize Money (Fourth Mysore War), 300, 
354. 

Protestant Mission work, 397,-8, App. 
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Pach! Nayak, 96, 123, 140, 153, 164, 254, 
264, 325-7, App. p. Xxx!. 
Pudi Adittapidaran, App. p. 1V. 
Pudukkéttai lateritic patch, 14, 16. 
Pudukkottai Simai, App. p. 1. 
Pudukkuricch vayal, 86. 
Pudunilaivayal. 25. 
Puduvayal, 63. 
Puja: Pallavardyar, 126. 
Pulikkulam bulls, 39. 
Puli Tevan, 136, 228. 
Pulivett: Pucchi Nayak, 154. 
Puliyur. 8, 66, 138, 297. 
Pulli, 65, 
Pulvayal, 28, 7%. 
Punal Nadu, 42. 
Pameudi, 329. 
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Puramalai, 316. 

Puram hills, 5. 

Pushpamitra, App. p. xxxv. 

Pushyatthurai, 2. 

Pudukkottai, Maravan, 129-30. 

Aahpaalarel 23. 

Puttambur quarry, 20. 

Pivalaikkudi, 110, 

Pivattakudi, 9 1, 72. 

Rachewars, 409. 

Radhakrishna Tondaiman, 280, 424. 

Raghava Aiyangar, 174. 

Raghuji Bhonsla, 91, 182, 183. 

RAGHUNATHA RAYA TONDAIMAN, 2, 121— 
127, 136, 187, 140, 142, 144-159, 227, 
280, 284, 325. 

Raghunatha Row, 311, 312. 

Raghunatha Sérvaikar, 175. 

Raghunathaswami Panrikondrdar, 382. 

Raghunathasubrahmanyasamudram, 329. 

pacar yy Tevan Kilavan, 93, 124-6, 
134 

RaghunathaiTeévan alias Tirumalai, 93. 

Raghunatha Tondaiman, Raja, 324, 37 
375-412, App. p. xli. 

Rahiman Khan, 227. 

Rainfall, 31. 

Raja Bahadur title, 289, 292-3, 362. 

Raja Bahadtr Tondaiman, 351. 

Rajadhiraja Singha, 366. 

Rajagiri, 4, 38, 

Raéjagépalapatnam, 3$ x. 

Rajagopalasamudram, 279. 

Rajagoépala Tondaiman (1), 159, 161. 255, 
280. 

Rajagépala Tondaiman (2), 280, 361. 

Rajalippatti, See Rasahppatt:. 

Rajaraja Pandya Valanadu, 76. 

Rajaraja Valanadu, 76. 

Rajéndra Chdla, 118. 

Rajéndra Chéla Valanadu, 76, 482. 

Rajéndramangala nidu, 63. 

Rajasahib, 193. 

Rajattikhan, 83. , 

Rajmahal, 6. 

Rajmahal, 395, 411. 

Rakka Tévar, 93. 

Raékkathampatti, 297. 

Ram, Mr., 339. 

Ramabhadra Dikshatar, 175. 

Ramachandrapuram, 329. 

RAMACHANDRA TONDAIMAN, Raga, 383, 
408, 404, 405-6, 407, 412-444. 

Ramadas, 404. 

Ramah Naick, 145 7, 197 99, 239 x. 

Raman parai, 20. 

Ramaswami Aivar, 417. 

Ramaswami Rangia Tévar, 161. 

Ramaswami Sérvaikar, 252, 270. 

Ramaswami Sérvaikar of Nanguppatti. 
404. 

Ramaswami Tondaiman, 
159, 160 Oy PP p. IX. 

Ramayana, 92 

Riméevaram, 92, 119, 121, 141, 142. 222, 
376. App. pp. xxxii, xxxiv. xxxviit. 


140, 141-143, 


Ramésvaram, Pilgrimage to, App. p. xl. 
Ramgiri, 251. 
2, 92, 93, 95, 108, 116, 125, 135, 

144, 145, 150, 152, 158, 163, 170, 186, 
198, 200, 207, 216, 226, 227,245, 248, 
249, 250-254, 257, 261, 268, 272, 282, 
297, ete. 

Ramzan festival tax, 302. 

Ranga Krishna Chokkandtha Nayakar, 
163. [Ranga Krishna seems to be 
a mistake for Vijaya Ranga, See 


p. 
Ranga Kridhna Mutta Virappa, 91, 123, 
126, App. p. xxxviii 

Ranga Knshna Muttu Vira Bhipala 
Samudram, App. p. xxxviii, 

Rangamma Ayi, 162, 180. 

Rangammal, 140, 

Rangammalsnmudram, 329. 

Rangan&atha Panrikondar Estate, 409. 

Ranga Pallava Row Estate, 408, 409. 

Rangan Pallavarayar, 332, 382. 

Ranger, 117, 145, 161. 

Rangyam, 111, App. p. ix. 

Rarapuram. 63. 

Rasalippatti. 18, 44, 53, 96, App. p. xxi. 

Rashatrakutas, App. p. Xxxit1. 

Rasipuram, 22. 

Rattaipadi, App. p. xxxiii. 

Rattaipadikonda Chéla Valanadu, 76. 

Ravidésa, 54 Ce). 

Raya Pallavarayar, 297. 

Rayappar of Surmkkudh. 84. 

Rayapuram, 25. 

Raya RAGHUNATHA TONDAIMAN, 119, 
162, 223, 242, 246, 248, 250, 262-84. 
App. p. XXXL. 

Raya Raéhulta Raya Yajridu 
Mannidu Raya, 119. 

Raya Tondaiman, 116, 119, 120, 122. 

Raya Tondaiman Anurajamalai, 119, 330. 

Raya Tondaiman Irattaimanimala, 119. 
330. 

Rea, Mr. A., 46. 

Read, Col., 300. 

Rebellion in Madura and Tinnevelly, 
309-315. 450. 

Reddis of Turaiyfr. The, 295-6. 

Regency, 451, See also 35. 412. 

Renters, 213, 261 2. 

Representative Assembly. 151, 183, 462-3. 

Rettaimalai, 191. 

Resident at Tanjore Political officer for 
Pudukkottai, 840-41, 342-5, 414. 
Residents of Tanjore and Pudukkvttai. 

List of. See App. pp. x xi. 

Rivers, 2 55. 

Roads in Pudukkottai, 380, 476. 

Roberts. Sir Frederick, 442. 

Rock-cut temples, 50. See also App. 
pp. xxxti, xxxiv. 

Roman Avwrei, 50 -1. 

Roman coins, 49-51. 

Rossi, Fr., 167 2. 

Royal Asiatic Society's Madras Branch. 
BRR, 


Raya 
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Rudracharya,. App. p. xxxii, 

Russvomsa, 90. 

Sabha, 76. 

Sadaiyapparai, App. p. xxxi. 

Sadak Sahib, 182. 

Sadasiva Brahmam, 125, 175-179, 247. 403. 

Sadasivan, 120. 

Sadasivan Pillai, 407. 

Sadasivarayar, 229, 253, 255, 257. 

Sadiakka Tévan, 93. 

Satdar Alikhan, 164, 183. 

Sahiaji : 92. 

Saidamba Hai Sahib, 185 x, 407, 

Saida pet. 220. 

Sakharam Naig, 380, 401. 

Sakkiliankéttai, 28. 

Sah Commission, 451. 

Salt petre, 23. 

Salute, 393. 415, 428-9, 438. 

Sambandhar, 73, 314. 

Sammatirayar, 61. 

Sampatti hills, 5. 

Samndramkulam. 4. 

Sandakortai, 3. 

Sauitary Board, 466. 

Sanjivirayar Temple, 328. 

Sankaracharya, 176. 

San Thome, 4Q0. 

Saptatalavarnam, 404, 

Saranakkudi, App. p. xli. 

Sarasvati. 178. 

Sarasvati Exhibition, 466. 469. 

Sardars, 240-2, 400, 

Sarfoji, 92, 368. 

Sarkils, List of, App. p. xiii. 

Sarhkkaraippulavar, 403. 

Sarpanadi, 3. 

Sarvamanyam, 74, 329. 

Sashia Sastri. Sir A.. 84, 103 2, 
121, 158, 406, 485 59, 473. 

Sasivarna Periya Udaiya Tévan, 93- 4. 

Sast:inkévil. 133. 

Satara, 183, 187. 

San. 47, 125, 336-7. 

Satyamangalam, 274. 

Saunders, Mr., 203. 

Sayer, 394-7. 

Sayyid Mukdom Ali Khan. 227. 

Seroovalore, 278, 279. 

Second Appeal Court, 470. 

Selambakkuttiayya, 146 7. 

Self-luminous tree, App. p. xxzxiii. 

Sella Tévar Setupati, 95. 

Sellukudi, 44, 328, 329. 

Séman, 81. 

Sembaka Ponndéyanar Paraikrama Vijaya- 
laya Tévan, 83. 

Sembaka Raya Vijayalaya Teévan. 83. 

Sembattur, 23. 

Stmbiyan Irukkuvél, App. p. iv. 

Sembumdarinadu Maravars. 63. 

Séndamangalam, 103. 

Sengalmedu. 3, 22. 

Sengahir, 287. 

Sengirai. 97. Same as Senkarai. 

senkamaldas. 92. 


116, 120. 


Senkarai, 2, 24, 28. 37, 

Seukaf¢funddu, 67, App. p. vii. 

Neringapatam, 265 2, 273, 274. 298, 331, 

ete, 

Sérvaikars, 358, 409, 456. 

Seshachala Aiyar, 404, 

Settlement. of the Brahmins, 74. 

- the * Eighteen castes”, 59. 

the Jains, 73. 
the Rallare. 65. 


= the Karala Vellalars, 54(@). 

oe the Maravars, 62. 

= the Money-lending Chettis, 
69), 

ze the Nattukkottai Chettis, 
<5 
So ae 

Settlement. Inamn, 434 6, 
2 Revenue, 458, 464, 467. 


Settur, 292, 

Sétubavachattram, 36, 361, 371, 377%. 

“Sétupat: origin" of Pudukkeéttai State 
aliscussed, 124 85. 

SOtupatis, 2, 86, 92, 93, 98, 132, 133, 18a, 
131, 198, 202, 208, 212, 216, 219. 249 
0, 253, 263, 297, 

Sevalir, 1. 4. 64 111, 

Seyenthelnnthamangalan. 103. 

Seventheluntha Pallacan Pillai 
App. pv. 

Secentheluntha Pallacan Cla, 380. App. 
» Vv. 

che uieia Vallavarnayar, 68. 71. 99. 
10}, 102, 103, 121, 226, WEL 132, 
App. pp. vil ix. 

Seventhelunthapuram, 105, 

seventheluntha Tirumalariya Pallavari- 
sar, 98, TOT, 

Sevvappa Araiyar, X4. 

Sevvappa Vijayalayva Tévan, 84. 

Sewell. My. Hu. 335. 

shikkottar latent pateh, 14. 15. 

Shay, 92. 

Shembatur, & Same as Sembittur. 

Soenkaran latentie pateh, 14. To. 

Shenkarai ridge. 12, 23. 

Shiyelly, 275. 

Siddartimanyalam. 69. 

Sijan Bhai, 92, 

Silver Jubilee, £71. 

singamangalam. 64, 80, 145. 

Singappyli, 147, 292, 361. 

Singhalese chronicles, The, 113. 

Single horseman ”, The, 266. 

“Single penk ” hill, The, 10. 

Sinna Annan Nérvakir, 189. 226. 404. 

Sinnakkadan Sabha, 425. 

Sirumalai, 4. 

Sirusunai, 101, 108. 

siruvayal, 282, 309, 313-4. 

Nittannavasal, 5, ZU, 52, 23, 54, 64 (a), 75, 
App. pp. xxi, xxxiv. 7 

Sivaganga. 93-4, 126. 180, 200, 206-7. 
215 6, 219, 226-7, 232-38. 238 x. 243, 
24S 24, 257, 260, 263, 268, 278, 2B1-~ 
4, 291, 242, 305. 309. 411, 818-5. 
360 -1. 


Tamel, 
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‘- Sivaganga tank’, 103 n. 

Sivaganga Zemindars, 98-4. 

Sivagnanapuram, 38, 169, 171, 181. 

“ Sivagnénapuram Durai’’. 169. 

Sivagiri, 261. 

Sivaji, 92. 

Sivanandapuram, 279. 

Sivapuram, 69 n. 

Sivasubrahmanya Pillai, 305. 

Sivattayya, 305. 

Six-footed stool, App. p. vi. 

Smith, Captain, 305. 

Smith, Charles, 212. 

Smith, Captain Richard, 226, 227 2, 233. 

Smith, General Joseph, 252, 253, 255. 

Smriti Chandrika. 357. 

Soils, 25. 

Soiroba Naig, 370, 371. 407, 413. 

Solavandan, 56. 

Soltykoff, Prince, 421. 

Sénan Asiriyan. App. p. xxx. 

Sottuppalai, 66, 263. 

Spencer, Rt. Rev. George Trevor, 398. 

Srirangam, 65, 123, 199, 215, 225 6. App. 
p. xxxiil. 

Sriranga Pallavarayar, 100, 

Sriranga KRayulu (=Sriranga Raya IID), 
119-121, 402. 

Srivilliputtur, 64 2. 

Srotriem lands, 329. 

Stamps. 461. 

State Council, 460, 461. 467. 

Stewart, Charles, 264 xn. 

Strabo, 482. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, 359. 

Stfyvdénck, Mons Van, 445. 

St. Thomas Mount, 220. 

St. Thomé, 220, See San Thomé@. 

Stuart, Col., 237 n, 243, 283, 284. 

Subba Aivar, 332. 

Subba Aiyar of Rayapuram. App. 
» xii. 

Subbammal Ayi, 289. 

Subbammalpuram, 329. 

Subba Nayak, 303. 

Subbanna Aiyar, 404. 

Subbayva Aiyar, 404. 

Subbukkutti Aiyar, 404. 

Subrahmanya Bharati, App. p. xli. 

Subramanya Mudaliar, 161, 179, 270. 

Sulochanabai Chatram, 4. 

Sundaramurti Nayanar, App. pp. i. iv. 

Sundara Pandya Déva. 100. 

Sundarapandyapuram, 3. 

Sundarapandya Valanadu, 76, 482. 

Sura Tévan, App. p. xii. 

Suraikkudi. 68. 79, 80, 82-4. 97. App. 


p. v. 
Suraikkudi Tévans, 82-4. 
Suraiyar, The. 3, 4. 
Surandikkulam, App. p. xli. 
Surandivadi, App. p. xii. 
Surface, 2. 

Surra. 334. 

Siriampatti. 14. 15. 
Surramulla. 10. 


Surriur. 10, 

Survey, 363, 458. 

Suryamurti Panrikondrar, 361. 

Sfirya Tévar, 93. 

“ Svayampakams”’, 178. 

Svétanadi, 2. 

Swami Nayak, 251. 

Swami Séastrial, 405. 

Swartz, 261, 265, 275. 291. 

Swedish Mission, 397. 

Sword marriage, 286. 

Syaji, 92. 

Syrian priests or, 

Syro-Malabar priests 

Syed Sahib. 267. 

Tacchi Ayi, 145. 

Talavanésvarar, 26. 

Talavei, 138, 

Talikota, 121. 

Talliar, 89, 90. 

Taluks, Number of, 1, 354, 428. 

TamarakkanmaAi, 22. 

Tambikkinaru, 102. 

Tana Pillai, 346-7, 356. 

Tanavanadn, 67. 

Tandalai, 22. 

Tandavaraya Pillai, 232. 

Tandar Tévar, 93, 152, 153. 

Tanjore. 14, 74, 86, 92. 95, 116, 122. 134, 
135, 147, 150-3, 163 5, 169, 171-4, 
180, 182-8. 188, 190 5, 197-200, 
202-9, 215, 217-20, 224-6, 229-34, 
238n, 239 n, 244-6, 248-60, 264—5. 
267-8, 270-2, 274-9. 281, 301, 383. 
etc. 

Tanjore Residency, 340, 344-5, 414. 

Tanjore lateritic patch, 14, 

Tanjur, 86, 133. 

Tannarasanadu, 116. 

Tanténi, 71, 72. 

Taporasi. App. p. iv. 

Tattimutti quarry, 20. 

Tavittuppandaram, 179. 

Tavumanaswami's temple, 328. 

Tekkadu, 24. 

Tékkattur, 59, 67. 

Tékkattur Vélar, 173. 

Telugu inscriptions, 64 (c). 

Tembarani, App. p. xlii. 

Temperature, 29. 

Ténar, 79. 

Ténimalai, 53, 73, App. pp. xxvi. xxxv. 

Tenkavinadu. App. p. xxxix. 

Tenkénfidu, 8&5. 

Tennankudi, 48, 175. App. p. XxxXv. 

Tennantr. See Tennankudi. 

Tennatiraiyan, 145. 

**Tennaveravyan Pudukkéttai ”, 129. 

Tennavan Pallavarayvan. App. p. v. 

Ten Tiruppallimalai, App. p. xxxiii. 

Téntrmalai. App. p. xxxv. 

Teppavur, 85. 

Terkalur, 118. 

Tiagar, 220, 222. 

Tiberius and Augustna, Coins of. 51. 

Tiberius Csesar’s Coins, 51. 
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Tinnevelly, 108, 128. 135, 145 ». 183,190. 
202, 204, 213, 214, 222, 227, 236, 261, 
278, etc. 

Tipparasu Nayak, 63. 

Tipu Sultan, 238 2, 262, 365, 267-8, 272-6, 
290, 297-9. 

Tirttarappa Mudali, 215. 

Tirugokarnam, 5, 8, 18, 19. 53, 54, 100, 
105, 160, 168, 171, 172, 180, 328, 332. 
App. pp. ix, xxxix. 

Tirugokarnam Temple, App. p. xxxix. 

Tirukka(u)lambur, 4, 161, 305. 

Tirukka(u)lambtr Vairavan Kummi, 331. 

Tirukkattalai, 99, 100, 105, 109 «. 

Tirukkattupalli, 147, 150, 171, 265, 267. 

Tirukkoilur, 219, 222. 

Tirukkwakkudi, 54 (¢), 67. App. p. vii. 

Tirukkural, 59. 

Tiruma, 116, 

Tirumalai Panrikondran, 361, 

Tirumalai Rayapuram, 329. 

Tirumalai Rayar Kalitturai, 831. 

Tirumalai Rayar Kappal. 330, 

Tirumalairayasamudram, 329. 

Tirumalai Raya (or Tirumalayya) Tondai- 
man, 150, 163, 162, 279. 280, 285, 330. 
331. 

Tirumalai Sétupati, 93. 

Tirumalai Tondaiman (1), 146, 150, 153, 
156, 159. 

Tirumalai Tondaiman (2), 345-6. 356. 3493. 

Tirumalai Tondaiman (3), 383, 407, 424. 

Tirumalai Nayak, 91. 94, 95, 103. 

Tirumangai Alwar, App. pp. i. v. xl. 

Tirumangalam, 65, 

Tirumanmatlai, App. p. xxxiii. 

Tirumayyam, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 18, 19, 22, 
34. 44, 58, 54, 54(e). 98, 105, 107, 
126, 127, 129, 180, 132, 133, 143, 150, 
152, 145, 160, 171-2, 181. 204. 237 a, 
267, 283, 3807, 311, 313, $28, 359, 
App. pp. xxvii, xxxv. 

Tirumavyam uchippfrai quarry, 20. 

Tiruméni Alagian Tevan, 83. 

Tiruméni Alagia Vira Pandya Tévan, 83. 

Tiruméni Tévan, 83. 

Tirumoli, 98 2. 

Tiruppailimatlai (1), App. p. xxxiil. 

Tiruppallimalai (2), App. p. xxxiii. 

Tirupati, 65, 114. 116, 328. 

Tiruppattur, 4, 9, 128-30, 243, 267 x. 283, 
312, 316, 342. 

Tiruppattir river, The, 4. 

Tiruppugal, 332. 

Tiruppur, 73, 141, 144, 156, App. p. xxxv. 

Tiruppuramkunram, 54 (0). 

Tirupptivailaikkudi, 110. 

Tiruvdlattar, App. p. xxviii. 

Tiruvaltr, 151. 

Tirunvambur, 220, 221. 

Tiruvanaikka, 65, 123. 

Tiruvarankulam, 28, 24.54 (c). 59, 68. 70. 
85, 98, 100, 101, 105, 109. 132 ”. App. 
p. XXXV. 

Tirnvarankulappuranam, 332. 

Tiravappur, 28. 223. 


Tiruvdrur, 69, 

Tiruvenkatam, 65, 

Tiruvidaiyappatth. 2. 

Tiruvinaitirtam, 85. 

Tiruvisanallur, 175. 

Tiruvudaiya Sétupati. 93. 

Tiruvudaya Tévar, 152. 

Tondaimans, The Arantangi, 84-3. 

Tondaimandalam, 424, 43, 535, 68. 97, 
114-17, 

Tondaimandala Satakam, 61. 

Tondaiman’s country, 128, 

Tondaiman Fort, 114, 

Tondaimiin Nadu, 171. 

Tondi, 156, 248. 

Toattinm, 169, 

Town Improvements, 456. 

Tranquebar, 229. 

Travancore, 35. 146. 163; 164, 207. 233, 
244, 335, 387, 292. 

Trees, 35 8. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 421. 

Tribute, 206 &. 

Tukaji, 92. 

Tukoji Maharaja, 224 x. 

Tulaivanilai, 329. 

Tuljaji, 92. 198 2, 257, 258. 

Tunur, 259, 

Turaiyur, 135, 151, 188, 295 6, 331. 

Tuticorin, 2¢1. 

Tvagaraz = 

Thyigardjaswami. 

Wechani, 135", 341. 

Vdaiyanna Tévan, App. p. ix. 

Vdaiappan, 102. 

UVdaiyappa Sérvaikar, 140. 

Udaiyappa (Manna) Vélar, 295, 331. 

UVdaivyappa Vélan Kuravanji. 331. 

Vdaivarpalayam, 141. 207, 230, 231, 237. 
254, 255 mn, 260-1, 272, 292, 294 5, 
331. 

Udaiyars, The, 478 80, 

Wdayalimangalam, 65, 

Udayalippatti, 34. 65, 

UVdaya Tevan, 2382. 

Ulakamhattanpaffi, 279. 

Vera Peru Valuthi. 56. 

Vera Vira Pandva Raja, 98. 

Ukantharasu Chettiyvar, 69. 

Uliyakars, 400, 

Umaiyan, 308-5, 308. 

Umaniah, 273, 283, 284. 

Umbalakars, 409. 

Umdat-ul-umara, 231, 236, 252-3. 257, 
289, 293. 301. : 

Unaiyur, 86 x. 

Unions, 470. 

Unjanainattukkallars, App. p. xl. 

Unjanur Maravars. 63. 

“(Upper Gondwana beds”, 5. 11, 

Uppilikkudi. App. p. xl. 

Uppiliyana, The, 23. 

Uppuppatti. 22. 

CUrumal, 334-5. 

Usilamalaipparai. 20. 

Uffatenr, 190. 


Lai, 8x0. 


See Oomaniah. 
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Ur, 73. 

Uraiyur, 41, 56. 

Uraiyur division, 61, 63. 

Uraryur kirram, 75. 

Urattir division, 61, 75. 7 

Urriar, 15. 

Uyyakkondan, The, 3 

Vadakadn, 4, 27. 

Vadakkalur, 118, 228. 

Vadapanangadu Nad, App. p. vi. 

Vadaserippatti, 171 

Vadavalam, 59, 66, 280. 

Vaidyakavisvarar, "404, 

Vaigai, The, 10, 73. 

Vairava Nayanar, 84, 

Vairava Vijayalaya Tévan, 83, 84. 

Vairava Vijayalaya Pandarattar, 83. 

Vaittikkanmdi, 22. 

Vaittikovil, 48, 97, 148, 144, 179. 

Vaittur, 22, 26, 97, 100, 102 2, 105, 133, 
App. p. v. 

Vaiyépuni, 5, 94. 

Varyapun Endal, 329. 

Vala Deva, 101 2. 

Valamkondran Ranavijayan, 332. 

Valanadus, 75, 76. 

Valaikkunechi, 63. 

Valaiyars. The, 60, 71, 97. 

Valaramanikkam, 59, 82 x. 85. 

Valarttu Valvitta Perumii, Tondaiman, 
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Valavandiankudi, 201. 
Valikandapuram, 151, 190. 
Valivadugan, App. p. xxix. 
Vallaba Deva, 101 ». 
Vallam, 3, 19. 30, 70 x, 71. 99, 252. 
Vallattitakéttai, 67. 
Valhappanadu, 65. 
Valnad, 2, 25, 67, 69, 70. 101, App. p. v1. 
Valnad Chettie, 3, 70. 
Valuy adis, 99. 
Valuttur, 68, 97, 102. 
Vanddirayankittan, 61. 
Vanidirayans. 61, 62, 67, 68, 82. 
Vanadirhyar, Mavali, 82. 
Vanddirayan, Pandya. 111. 
Vanadirayar, Sundarattdludaiya Mavali. 


82. 
Vanangimudi Pallavarayar, 67, 99. 
Vandakottai, 22. 
Vandahir. 221. 
Vindrakottai, 61, 67. 
Vangam Periya Udaiya Tévan. 94. 
Vanniyan Suraikkadu, 82. 
Maat baie 82, 83, 84, 101, App. pp. v. 


Vateiarkie Navak, 140, 

Varam, 481. 

Vardppur, 21, 22, 28, 66, 95, 174, 280. 

Varappur Valandan, 4 

Varappur (of Varappar--Kariaalpe t), 4, 67, 
96, 155, 155, 314, 316, Bat, App. 
p- xxxvili, 

Varavinétha Tondaiman. 86. 

Varppattu (Varput), 4, 153. App. 
p. xxxviii. 


Vayalokam, 28, 56, 59, 63, App. p. xli. 
Vayalur, App. p, xxxvi. 
Védantacharlu, Mr, R., 459-61. 
Védar, 105. 
Vedatritti, 329. 
Véduvars, The, 41. 
Vél, 57, App. p. i. 
ila Mala, 2. 
Vellachi, 94. 
Vellai Marndu. See reels Marudu. 
Vellaimantapam, App. p. xi 
Vellaivattanviduthi, 24. 
Vellalars, The, 54-62, 74. 
Vellanpat/i, 141. 
Vellantr, 73, 86 x, 132, App. p. xxxvi. 
Vellar, The, 2, 3, 5, 7,9, 10, 13, 14, 22, 38. 
42, 43, 62, 67, 68, 69, 72. 73. 99, 125, 
132-8, 480-1. 
Vellaya Marudu, 253, 254, 281, 282, 284 x. 
See Marudu and Per:ya Marudu. 
Vellangoody, 10. 
Velli Maraco, 282. See Marudu and 
Periya Marudu, 
Vélu Nacchiyar, 94. 
Vendrimadantha Tamiladiaraiyan. App. 
p. Xxx. 
Vengan Servai, 171 2, 295, 315. 
Venkaji, 92. 
Venkanna (poet). 115, 331. 
Venkannan Sérvaikaran. 413, 417. 
Venkannan Sérvai Valandan,. 171 2, 331. 
Venkappaier (Venkat Row), 248, 345 47, 
336, 
Venkaséma Araiya Tévar, 34, 
Venkatachala erie al 98, 114. 
Venkatachari, 279. 
Venkatakrishna Auyar, 356, 
Venkatapatiya Pillai, 279. 
Venkatésvarapperumalkovil. 141. 179. 
Venkatramadas Naidu, Dewau Bahadur S.. 
461-7. 
Venkat Row. See Venkappa er. 
Vennavaikudi, 28, 71, 329. 
Vennfval Nadu, 66. 
Venkayya, 146”. Same as Venkanna. 
Venkayya, 146 x. 
Venkayya, Rao Bahadur, 98. 
Vénugana Krishna, App. p. xxxv. 
Vénuvaneésvari, 26. 
Verde-Mohideen, 202 2. 
Vespasianus, Coins of, 61. 
Veterinary Hospital, 454, 
Veyra Fr., 148. 
Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry, 401. 
Vidélvidugu Muttaraiyan, 54(@). App. 
p. xxviii. 
Vidélvidugu Pallavarayan, App. p. ¥ 
Vidélviduga Viluppéradiraraiyan, 
= xxvii. 
Vidyarasi, App. p. iv. 
Viguanesvare. 3. 
bi baer ges catacla App. pp. xxix, 


Vijayedanti Varma, App. p. xxviii, 
Vijayalaya Tévans, 79, 83. 84. 
Vijayanagar, 90, 91, 2120. 121, 245, 


App. 
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Vijayanagatam, App. p. xl. 

Vijayanagar Kings. 83, 101, 135, 

Vijaya Raghava Nayak, 92, 122-3, 

Vijaya Raghunatha Durai Rajah Avl., 
M.R. Ry.. 460-61, 467, 474. 

Vijaya Raghunatha Kilavan Sétupati, 
124-6, 131. 

Vijayaraghunathapuram, 376. 

Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman I, 
95, 124. 148, 159-248, 402. App. 
P. XXxi. 

Vijaya Raghunaitha Tondaiman II, 340- 
in, 404. 

Vijaya Raghunatha S¢tupati. 93. 

Vijaya Raghunatha Tévar, 93. 

VisAYA RAGHUNATHA TONDAIMAN, 28, 
74, 285-339. 

Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman (Western 
Palace Jagirdar), 335, 340. 

Vijayaramachandrapuram, 329, 

Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha Nayak, $1, 
138. 

Vijaya Ranga Chokkanatha Ramaswani 
Tondaiman, 141. 

Vijaya Tondaiman, 146, 150, 

Vikrama Cholaniula, 48. 

Vikramakésarin. 63. App. pp. fi iv. 

Vilakkudi, 100, 

Vilattuppatti, 103, 

Vilitturangum Pallavarayar, 100, 

Village Conservancy, 170, 

Vilvanatha Pillai, 161, 

Vilvavanam P. lai, 333. 

Viracchalai, 356, 59, 63, 83, 96, 97. 100, 
110, 138, 153-5, 325, 326, 

Virakkadaiyan App. p. xxix. 

Virakkudi, 54 (¢). 

Viralakshmi, 328, 

Virdlimalai, 4. 5. 9, 18, 20. 34. 94, 96, 
139-41, 179, 266. 332, 370. 427 8, 
App. p. XXxxvi. 

Virdlimalaikkathal. 330. 

Virdlimalaikkuraranji, 161, 169, 330,403. 

Viraliyankathal. App. p. Xxxvil. 

Viralvir, 94, 141, 179. 

Viva Ma&hali Amman, 118. 332. 


Viramamuni, 167, 

Viramimunivar, App. p. xii, 

Vira Narasinuga Rayar’s charity, 85, 

Viranga Rayan, 120. 

Vira Pandya, 24, 54 (4), 79. 

Vira Pandya Catahboma Nayak. 303, 

Virappatti rock. 20, 

Viraséla Hangovélar, App. p. iii, 

Virasomtswarayya, 34 (e). 

a Bhayankara Chdla Valanddu, 
76, 79, 

Visalur, 9, 23. App. p. xxxviii. 

Visenginadu, 59, 65, 67, 6& 125, 137, 279, 
296 7. 

Visenginattukkallars, App, p, x1. 

Visvanatha, 91, 

Visvanatha Nayakha, 90, 97, 

Visvanitha Nayakan Ayyan, 101, 

Vittampatti rock, 20, 

Vitthal Raja, 70. 

Volkonda, 190, 

Walnadn, 201, 

Warren Hastimes, Mr,, 945, 

Watts, Mr. 826 7. 

Weather, 33. 

Welsh, Col, James, 282. 313° 4. 

Wenlock, Lord, 448, 449 50, 

Western Palace dagir, 101, 361, 408 9 
424. 437, 

White Crows, App. p. xxxiii. 

Wilkinson, Col, 316, 354, 

Winds, 31 32. 

Windsor Castle. 460, 

Women and Ubildren’s Hospital, 466, 

Wood, Col., 232, 234, 267, 269, 270, 277, 

Wualsa, 276 2. 

Wyneh, Mr, 257. 

Yagupa (Periya), 101, 

Yasim Khan, 227. 

Yeddiapatti, 12. 

Yenadiaru, 4. 

Yusuf Khan. 143. 196, 2017, 202, 214, 215, 
216, 218, 219, 220, 221 222 227 3). 
237. 

Zulfikar Khan 162. 


